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FAMILY XVII. 

PUB S SIS OS THE S, Covisa. 

* 

GENUS XXXIX CHABADRIUS, Linn.jeus. 

SUBGENUS I. — CBASADJtlUSf LINNuKUS. 

193 . CnASADltlUS MJSLODirS, BONAPARTE. 

CBASADJtJUS HIATICULA, WILSON. — RINGED PLOVER. 

WILSON, PLATE XXXVII. FIG. III. ADULT. 

EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

The ringed plover is very abundant on the low sandy 
shores of our whole sea coast during summer. They 
run, or rather seem to glide, rapidly along the surface 
of the flat sands, frequently spreading out their wings 
and tail like a fan, and fluttering along, to draw or 
entice one away from their nests. These are formed 
with little art, being merely shallow concavities dug in 
the sand, in w’hich the eggs are laid, and, during the 
day at least, left to the influence of the sun to hatch 
them. The parents, however, always remain near the 
spot to protect them from injury, and, probably, in cold, 
rainy, or stormy weather, to shelter them with their 
bodies. The eggs are three, sometimes four, large for 
the bird, of a dun clay colour, and marked with nume- 
rous small spots of reddish purple. 

The voice of these little birds, as they move along 
the sand, is soft and musical, consisting of a single 
plaintive note occasionally repeated. As you approach 
near their nests, they seem to court your attention, 
and, the moment they think you observe them, they 
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CHARADRIUS IIIATICULA. 


spread out their winffs and tail, drajj^g^in^^ themselves 
along, and imitating the squeaking of young birds ; if 
you turn from them, they immediately resume their 
proper posture, until they have again caught your eye, 
w'hen they display the same attempts at deception as 
before. A flat, dry, sandy beach, just beyond the reach 
of the summer tides, is their favourite place for 
breeding. 

This species is subject to great variety of change in 
its plumage. In the month of July, I found most of 
those that were breeding on Summers’s Beach, at the 
mouth of Great Egg Harbour, of a light shade ; but, 
about the beginning or middle of October, they had 
become much darker above, and their plumage other- 
wise varied. They M'ere then collected in llo(‘ks; their 
form(*r theatrical and deceptive manoeuvres seemed all 
forgotten. They appeared more active than before, 

w ell as more silent, alighting within a short distance 
of one, and feeding about without the least appearance 
of suspicion. At the commencement of w inter, they 
all go off tow ards the south. 

This variety of the ringed plover is seven inches 
long, and fourteen in extent ; the bill is reddish yellow 
for half its length, and black at the extremity; the 
front and whole low er parts pure white, except the side 
of the breast, w hich is raju’kcd w itli a curving streak 
of black, another spot of black bounding the front 
above ; bacli and upper parts, very pale brown, inclining 
to ashy white, and intermixed with white ; w ings, 
pale brown ; greater coverts, broadly tipt with wJiite; 
interior edges of the secondaries, and outer edges of the 
primaries, white, and tipt w ith brown ; tail, nearly even, 
the lower half wdiite, brown towards the extremity, 
the outer feather pure white, the next w^hite with a 
single spot of black ; eye, black, and full, surrounded 
by a narrow ring of yellow' ; legs, reddish yellow ; claw's, 
black ; lower side of the wings, pure white. 
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194 . cjtAnADnius semipalmatus, bonaparte. 

TRJNLA niATlCULA, WILSON. — RING PLOVER. 

WiAoN, PLATE LIX. FIG. III. 

A BIRD by this name has just been described, under the 
supposition that it was the riii^ plover in its summer 
dress ; but wdiich, not vvithstandinic its |freat resemblance 
to the present, I now suspect to be a different species. 
Fearful of perpetuating error, and anxious to retract, 
where this may inadvertently have been the case, 1 
shall submit to the consideration of the reader the 
reasons on nhich iny present suspicions arc founded. 

The present species, or true rino plover, and also the 
former, or li'rht coloured bird, both arrive on the sea 
coast of Neu Jersey late in April. The present kind 
continues to be seen in flocks until kite in May, when 
they disajipear, on their way farther north ; the li^ht 
coloured bird remains during the summer, forms its 
nest in the sand, and generally produces two brood in 
the season, l^airly in September the present species 
returns in flocks, as before ; soon after this, the lijrht 
coloured kind j^o off to the south, but the other remain 
a full month later. European writers inform us, that 
the ring- plover has a sharp twittering note; and this 
account ag-rees exactly with that of the present : the 
light coloured species, on the contrary, has a peculiarly 
soft and musical note, similar to the tone of a (lerman 
flute, which it utters while running along the sand, 
with expanded tail and hanging w iiigs, endeavouring 
to decoy you from its nest. The present species is 
never seen to breed here ; and, though I have opened 
great numbers of them as late as the 20th of May, the 
eggs which the females contained w'ere never larger 
than small bird shot ; wiiile, at the same time, the light 
coloured kind had every where begun to lay in the 
little cavities w hich they had dug in the sand on the 
beach. These facts being considered, it seems difficult 
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to reconcile such difference of habit in one and the 
same bird. The ring- plover is common in England, 
and agrees exactly with the one now before us ; but 
the light coloured species, as far as I can learn, is not 
found in Britain ; specimens of it have indeed been 
taken to that country, where the most judicious of 
their ornithologists have concluded it to be still the 
ring plover, but to have changed, from the effect of 
climate. Mr Pennant, in speaking of the true ring 
plover, makes the following remarks : “ Almost all 
which I have seen from the northern parts of North 
America have had the black marks extremely faint, and 
almost lost. The climate had almost destroyed the 
specific marks, yet in the bill and habit preseried 
sufficient to make the kind very easily ascertained.” 
These traits agree exactly with the light coloured 
species just described. But this excellent naturalist 
was perhaps not aware, that we have the true ring 
plover here in spring and autumn, agreeing in every 
respect with that of Britain, and at least in equal 
numbers ; why, therefore, has not the (dimate equally 
affected the present and the former sort, if both are the 
same species ? These inconsistencies cannot be recon- 
ciled but by supposing each to be a distinct species, 
which, though approaching extremely near to each 
other in external appearance, have each their peculiar 
notes, colour, and places of breeding. 

The ring plover is seven inches long, and fourteen 
inches in extent ; bill, short, orange coloured, tipt with 
black ; front and chin, white, encircling the neck ; 
upper part of the breast, black ; rest of the Ion er parts, 
pure white ; fore part of the crou n, black ; band from 
the upper mandible covering the auiiculars, also black ; 
back, scapulars, and wing-coverts, of a brownish ash 
colour ; m ing-quills, dusky black, marked with an oval 
spot of white about the middle of each ; tail, olive, 
deepening into black, and tipt \\ ith while ; legs, dull 
yellow ; eye, dark hazel ; eyelids, yellow. 

This bird is said to make no nest, but to lay four eggs 
of a pale ash colour, spotted M'ith black, which she 
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deposits on the gpround.* The eggs of the light coloured 
species, formerly described, are of a pale cream colour, 
marked u ith small round dots of black, as if done with 
a pen. 

The ring plover, according to Pennant, inhabits 
America down to Jamaica and the Brazils ; is found 
in summer in Greenland; migrates from thence in 
autumn ; is common in every part of Russia and 
Siberia ; was found by the navigators, as low as 
Owhyhee, one of the Sandwich Islands, and as light 
coloured as those of the highest latitudes, f 


J9i). CBARIDRIVS WILSONIUlif WItSON. — WILSON ’s FLOVSR. 

WILSON, TLATl LXXIII. FIG. V. 

Of this neat and prettily marked species I can find 
no account, and have concluded that it has hitherto 
escaped the eye of the naturalist. The bird from which 
this description was taken, was shot the 13th of May, 
1813, on the shore of Cape Island, New Jersey, by my 
ever-regretted friend ; and I have honoured it with his 
name. J It was a male, and was accompanied by another 
of the same sex and a female, all of which were fortu- 
nately obtained. 

This bird very much resembles the ring plover, 
except in the length and colour of the bill, its size, and 
in wanting the yellow eyelids. The males and females 
of this species differ in their markings, but the ring 
plovers nearly agree. We conversed with some sports- 
men of Cape May, who assorted that they were acquainted 
with these birds, and that they sometimes made their 
appearance in flocks of considerable numbers ; others 
had no knowledge of them. That the species is rare 
we u ere well convinced, as W'e had diligently explored 
the shore of a considerable part of Cape May, in the 
vicinity of Great Egg Harbour, many times at different 

* Bfwick. f Arvtic Zoology^ p. 485. 

I Tins description, from vol. ix. of the original edition, is written 
by Ml Ord. 
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seasons, and had never seen them before. How long they 
remain on our coast, and where they winter, we are 
unable to say. From the circumstance of the oviduct 
of the female being greatly enlarged, and containing 
an egg half grown, apparently within a week of being 
ready for exclusion, we concluded that they breed 
there. Their favourite places of resort appear to be 
the dry sand flats on the sea shore. They utter an 
agreeable piping note. 

This species is seven inches and three quarters in 
length, and fifteen and a half in extent; the bill is 
black, stout, and an inch long, the upper mandible 
projecting considerably over the lower; front, M^hite, 
passing on each side to the middle of the eye above, 
and bounded by a band of black of equal breadth ; lores, 
black ,* eyelids, white ; eye, large and dark ; from the 
middle of the eye backwards the stripe of w'hite becomes 
duller, and extends for half an inch ; the crown, hind 
head, and auriculars, are drab olive ; the chin, throat, 
and sides of the neck, for an inch, pure white, passing 
quite round the neck, and narrowing to a point behind ; 
the upper breast below this is marked with a broad 
band of jet black; the rest of the lower parts, pure 
w^hite ; upper parts pale olive drab ; along the edges of 
the auriculars and hind head, the plumage, w here it 
joins the white, is stained with raw terra sienna ; all 
the plumage is darkest in the centre ; the terti.als are 
fully longer than the primaries, the latter brownish 
black, the shafts and edges of some of the middle ones 
white ; secondaries and greater coverts, slightly tipped 
with W'hite ; the legs are of a pale flesh colour ; toes 
bordered wdth a narrow edge ; claws and ends of the 
toes, black ; the tail is even, a very little longer than 
the wings, and of a blackish olive colour, with the 
exception of the two exterior feathers, wdiich are 
whitish, but generally the two middle ones only are 
seen. 

The female differs in having no black on the forehead, 
lores, or breast, those parts being pale olive. 
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196 . CHARADBIVS rOCIFMMtrS) LINKJEUS AKD WILSON. 

KILDEE& PLOVER. 

WILSON, PLATE LIX. FIG. VI. 

EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This restless and noisy bird is known to almost 
every inhabitant of the United States, being a common 
and pretty constant resident. During the severity of 
winter, vi'hen snow covers the ground, it retreats to 
the sea shore, where it is found at all seasons ; but no 
sooner have the rivers broke up, than its shrill note is 
again heard, either roaming about high in air, tracing 
the shore of tlie river, or running amidst the watery 
flats and meadows. As spring advances, it resorts to 
the newly ploughed fields, or level plains bare of ^rass, 
interspersed with shallow pools ; or, in the viidnity of 
the sea, dry bare sandy fields. In some such situation 
it generally chooses to breed, about the beginning of 
May. The nest is usually slight, a mere hollow, with 
such materials drawn in around it as happen to be 
near, such as bits of sticks, straw, pebbles, or earth. In 
one instance I found the nest of this bird paved nith 
fragments of clam and oyster shells, and very neatly 
surrounded with a mound or border of the same, placed 
in a very close and curious manner. In some cases 
there is no vestige whatever of a nest. The eggs are 
usually four, of a bright rich cream or yellowish clay 
colour, thickly marked with blotches of black. They 
are large for the size of the bird, measuring more than 
an inch and a half in length, and a full inch in width, 
tapering to a narrow point at the great end. 

Nothing can exceed the alarm and anxiety of these 
birds during the breeding season. Their (;ries ktldcfr, 
liildeery as they winnow the air overhead, dive, and 
course around you, or run along the ground counter- 
feiting lameness, are shrill and incessant. The moment 
they see a person approach, they fly or run to attack 
him with their harassing clamour, continuing it over 
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SO wide an extent of ground, that they puzzle the 
pursuer as to the particular spot where the pest or young 
are conce«alcd j very much resembling, in this respect, 
the lapwing of Europe. During the evening, and long 
after dusk, particularly in moonlight, their cries are 
frequently heard with equal violence, both in the spring 
and fall. From this circumstance, and their Hying 
about both after dusk and before dawn, it appears 
probable that tliey see better at such times than most of 
their tribe. They are known to feed much on worms, 
and many of these rise to the surface during the night. 
The prowling of owls, may also alarm their fears for 
their young at tliose hours : but, whatever may be the 
cause, the facts are so. 

The kildeer is more abundant in the Southern States 
in winter than in summer. Among the rice fields, and 
even around the planter’s yards, in South Carolina, I 
observed them very numerous in the months of February 
and March. There the negro boys frequently jiractise 
the barbarous mode of catching them with a line, at 
the extremity of which is a crooked pin w'ith a worm 
on it. Their flight is something like that of the tern, 
but more vigorous ; and they sometimes rise to a great 
height in the air. They arc fond of wading in pools 
of water; and frequently bathe themselves during the 
summer. They usually stand erect on their legs, and 
run or w alk w^ith the body in a stiff horizontal position ; 
they run with great swiftness, and are also strong and 
vigorous in the w ings. Their flesh is eaten by some, 
but is not in general esteem ; though others say, that 
in the fall, wdieii they become very fat, it is excellent. 

During the extreme droughts of summer, these birds 
resort to the gravelly channel of brooks and shallow 
streams, wdiere they (an wade about in search of aquatic 
insects : at the close of summer, they generally descend 
to the sea shore, in small flocks, seldom moi e than ten 
or twelve being seen together. They are then more 
serene and silent, as well as difficult to he approached. 

The kildeer is ten inches long, and twnmty inches in 
extent ; the bill is black ; frontlet, chin, and ring round 
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the neck, white ; fore part of the crown, and auriculars 
from the bill backwards, blackish olive ; eyelids, bright 
scarlet ; eye, very large and of a full black ; from the 
centre of the eye backwards, a stripe of white ; round 
the lower part of the neck is a broad band of black ; 
below tliJit, a band of white, succeeded by another 
rounding bund or crescent of black ; rest of the lower 
parts, pure white; crown and hind head, light olive 
brown ; ba(;k, scapulars, and wing-coverts, olive brown, 
skirted with brownish yellow; primary quills, black, 
streaked across the middle with white ; bastard wing 
tipt with white ; greater coverts, broadly tipt with 
white; rump and tail-coverts, orange; tail, tapering, 
dull orange, crossed near the end with a broad bar of 
black, and tipt with orange, the two middle feathers 
near an inch longer than the adjoining ones, legs and 
feet, a pale light clay colour. The tertials, as usual in 
this tribe, arc very long, reaching nearly to the tips of 
the primaries ; exterior toe joined by a membrane to 
the middle one, as far as the lirst joint. 

197. CUARADRIUS FLUFJALIS, UNNiEUS AKD WILSON. 

GOLDJN I’LOVFtt. 

WILSON, PLATE LIX. FIG. V. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This beautiful species visits the sea coast of New 
York and New Jersey in spring and autumn ; but does 
not, as far as I can discover, breed in any part of the 
United States. They arc most frequently met with 
in the months of September and October ; soon after 
whi(;h they disappear. The young biids of the great 
black-bellied plover are sometimes mistaken for this 
species. Hence the reason why Mr Pennant remarks 
his having seen a variety of the golden plover, with 
black breasts, uliich he supposed to be the young.* 

The golden jilover is common in the northern parts 
of Europe. It breeds on high and heathy mountains. 
The female lays four eggs, of a pale olive colour, varie- 


Arctic Zoology f p. 484. 
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CIIARADRIUS PLUVIALIS. 


f ated with blackish spots. They usually fly in small 
ocks, and have a shrill whistling note. They are 
very frequent in Siberia, where they likewise breed; 
extend also to Kamtschatka, and as far south as the 
Sandwich Isles. In this latter place, Mr Pennant 
remarks, “ they are very small.” 

Although these birds are occasiomally found along 
our sea coast, from Georgia to Maine, yet they are no 
where numerous ; and I have never met with them in 
the interior. Our mountains being generally covered 
with forest, and no species of heath having, as yet, been 
discovered within the boundaries of the United States, 
these birds are j)robably induced to seek the more 
remote arctic regions of the continent to breed and 
rear their young in, where the country is more open, 
and unencumbered with woods. 

The golden plover is ten inches and a half long, and 
twenty-one inches in extent; bill, short, of a dusky 
slate colour; eye, very large, blue black; nostrils, 
placed in a deep furrow, and half covered with a pro- 
minent membrane ; whole upper parts, black, thitikly 
marked u ith roundish spots of various tints of golden 
yellow; wing-coverts and hind part of the neck, pale 
brown, the latter streaked with yellowish ; front, broad 
line over the eye, chin and sides of the same, yellowish 
white, streaked with small pointed spots of brown 
olive; breast, grey, with olive and nhite ; sides, under 
the wings, marked thinly with transverse bars of pale 
olive ; belly and vent, white ; wing-quilK, black, the 
middle of the shafts marked uith white; greater 
coverts, black, tipt w ith white ; tail, rounded, black, 
barred with triangular spots of golden yellow; legs, 
dark dusky slate ; feet, three-toed, with generally the 
slight rudiments of a heel, the outer toe connected as 
far as the first joint with the middle one. The male 
and female differ very little in colour. 
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SUBGSKUS II . — gQVATlItOLAf CUVIFR, 

198 . CHAJtADJlIUS UELrSTICUSi BONAPARTE. 
CBARADRIVS APRlCARItTSf WILSON. — BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER. 
■WILSON, PLATE LVll. FIG. IV. EDINBURGH COLLI GE MUSEUM. 

This bird is known in some parts of the country by 
the name of the large whistling field plover. It gene- 
rally makes its first appearance in Pennsylvania late in 
April; frequents the countries towards the mountains; 
seems particularly attached to newly ploughed fields, 
where it forms its nest of a few slight materials, as 
slightly put together. The female lays four eggs, large 
for the size of the bird, of a light olive colour dashed 
with black ; and has frequently two brood in the same 
season. It is an extremely shy and W'atchful bird, 
though clamorous during breeding time. The young 
are without the black colour on the breast and belly 
until the second year, and the colours of the plumage 
above are likewise imperfect till then. They feed on 
worms, grubs, winged insects, and various kinds of 
berries, particularly those usually called dew-berries, 
and are at such times coii'jidered exquisite eating. 
About the beginning of September, they descend with 
their young to the sea coast, and associate u'ith the 
numerous multitudes then returning from their breeding 
])laces in the north. At this season they abound 
on the plains of Long Island. They have a loud 
whistling note; often fly at a great height; and are 
called by many gunners along the coast the black-bellied 
kildeer. The young of the first year have considerable 
resemblance to those of the golden plover ; but may be 
easily distinguished from this last by the largeness of 
their head and bill, and in being at least two inches 
more in length. The greater number of those which I 
have examined have the rudiments of a hind toe ; but 
the character and manners of the plover are so conspi- 
cuous in the bird, as to determine, at the first glance, 
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the tribe it belongs to. They continue about the sea 
coast until early in November, when they move off to 
the south. 

This same bird, Mr Pennant informs us, inhabits all 
the north of Europe, Iceland, Greenland, and Hudson’s 
Bay, and all the arctic part of Siberia. It is said, that 
at Hudson’s Bay it is called the hawk’s-eye, on account 
of its brilliancy. It appears, says the same author, in 
Greenland, in the spring, about the southern lakes, and 
feeds on worms and berries of the heath. 

This species is twelve inches long, and twenty-four 
inches in extent ; the bill is thick, deeply grooved on 
the upper mandible, an inch and a quarter in length, 
and of a black colour ; the head and globe of the eye 
are both remarkably large, the latter deep bluish black ; 
forehead, white j crowm and hindhead, black, spotted 
with golden yellow; back and scapulars, dusky, sprinkled 
with the same golden or orange coloured spots, mixed 
with|others of white; breast, belly, and vent, black; sides 
of the breast, whitish; wing-quills, black; middle of 
the shafts, white ; greater coverts, black, tipt with 
white ; lining of the wing, black ; tail, regularly barred 
with blackish and pure white; tail coverts, pure white; 
le^s and feet, a dusky lead colour; the exterior toe 
joined to the middle by a broad membrane ; hind toe 
very small. 

From the length of time which these birds take to 
acquire their full colours, they are found in very various 
stages of plumage. The breast and belly are at first 
white, gradually appear mottled with black, and finally 
become totally black. The spots of orange, or golden, 
on the crown, hindhead, and back, are at first white, 
and sometimes even the breast itself is marked with 
these spots, mingled among the black. In every stage 
the seemingly disproportionate size of the head, and 
thickness of the bill, will distinguish this species. 
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GENUS XL -STREPSILAS, Iliioer. 

199 . STREPSILAS INTERFRESy ILLIG. — TRINOA INTERPRESf WILS. 

TURNSTONE. 

WILSON, PLATE LVII. FIO. 1. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This heautifully variegated species is common to both 
Europe and America ; consequently extends its migra- 
tions far to the north. It arrives from the south on 
the shores of New Jersey in April ; leaves them early 
in June ; is seen on its return to the south in October; 
and continues to be occasionally seen until the com- 
mencement of cold weather, when it disappears for the 
season. It is rather a scarce species in this part of the 
world, and of a solitary disposition, seldom mingling 
among the large flocks of other sandpipers ; but either 
coursing the sands alone, or in company with two or 
three of its own species. On the coast of Cape May 
and Egg Harbour, this bird is well known by the name 
of the horse-foot snipe, from its living, during the 
months of May and June, almost w'holly on the eggs 
or spawn of the great king crab, cjilled here by the 
common people the horse-foot. This animal is the 
monoculus polyhemus of entomologists. Its usual size 
is from twelve to fifteen inches in breadth, by two feet 
in length ; though sometimes it is found much larger. 
The head, or forepart, is semicircular, and convex 
above, covered with a thin, elastic., shelly case. The 
lower side is concave, where it is furnished with feet 
and claws resembling those of a crab. The posterior 
extremity consists oi a long, hard, pointed, dagger-like 
tail, by means of which, when overset by the waves, 
the animal turns itself on its belly again. The male 
may be distinguished from the female by his two 
large claws having only a single hook each, instead of 
the forceps of the female. In the bay of Delaware, 
below Egg Island, and in what is usually called Mauric*e 
Kiver Cove, these creatures seem to have formed one of 
their principal settlements. The bottom of this cove 
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is generally a soft mud, extremely well suited to their 
accommodation. Here they are resident, burying them- 
selves in the mud during the winter ; hut, early in the 
month of May, they approach the shore in multitudes, 
to obey the great law of nature, in depositing their 
eggs within the influence of the sun, and are then very 
troublesome to the tishermen, who can scarcely draw a 
seine for them, they are so numerous. Being of slow 
motion, and easily overset by the surf, their dead bodies 
cover the shore in heaps, and in such numbers, that for 
ten miles one might walk on them Without touching 
the ground. 

The hogs from the neighbouring country are regu- 
larly driven down, every spring, to feed on them, which 
they do with great avidity; though by this kind of food 
their flesh acquires a strong disagreeable flshy taste. 
Even the small turtles, or terrapins, so eagerly sought 
after by our epicures, contract so rank a taste by feeding 
on the spawn of the king crab, as to be at such times 
altogether unpalatable. This spawn may sometimes 
be seen lying in hollows and eddies in bushels, while 
the snipes and sandpipers, particularly the tiirnstone, 
are* hovering about feasting on the delicious fare. The 
dead bodies of the animals themselves are hauled up 
in wagons for manure, and when placed at the hilfii 
of corn, in planting time, are said to enrich the soil, 
and add greatly to the increase of the crop. 

The turustone derives its name from another singu- 
larity it possesses, of turning over with its bill small 
stones and pebbles, in search of various marine worms 
and insects. At this sort of work it is exceedingly 
dexterous ; and, even when taken and domesticated, is 
said to retain the same habit. ^ Its )>ill seems particu- 
larly well constructed for this purpose, ditFering from 
all the rest of its tribe, and very much resembling in 
shape that of the common nuthatch. We learn from 
Mr Pennant that these birds inhabit Hudson’s Bay, 
Greenland, and the arctic flats of Siberia, where they 
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breed, wandering southerly in autumn. It is said to 
build on tlie ground, and to lay four eggs, of an olive 
oolour, spotted with black, and to inhabit the isles of 
the Baltic during summer. 

The turnstone flies with a loud twittering note, and 
runs w ith its wings lowered ; but not u ith the rapidity 
of others of its tribe. It examines more completely the 
same spot of ground, and, like some of the w oodjieckers, 
will remain searching in the same jilace, tossing the 
stones and pebbles from side to side for a considerable 
time. 

Those birds vary greatly in colour; scanjoly two 
induidiials are to be found alike in markings. These 
varieties are most nninerous in aiitumn n lnm the young 
birds are alxnit, and are less frequently met with in 
spring. The most perfect specimens 1 have examined 
are as follow s : 

Length eight inches and a half, extent seventeen 
inches; bill, blackish horn; frontlet, space pasvsing 
through the eyes, and thence dropjjing down and 
joining the under mandible, black, enclosing a spot of 
white. Crown, white, streaked with black; breast, 
black, from wheiujc it turns up half across tluj neck ; 
behind the eye, a spot of blai’k; njiper part of the 
neck, w hite, lunning down and skiiting the black breast 
as far as the shoulder; upper part of the baclv, black, 
divided by a strip of bright ferruginous ; scapulars, 
black, glossed with greenish, and interspersed with 
rusty red ; w hole back below' this, pure w bite, but hid 
by the scapulars; rump, black; tail-coverts, white; 
tail, rounded, wdiite at the base half, thenci* black to 
the extremity; belly and vent, white; wings, dark 
dusky, crossed by two bands of white; lower half of 
the lesser coverts, ferruginous ; legs and feet, a blight 
vermilion, or red lead ; hind toe, standing inw ards, and 
all of them edged with a thick w arty membrane. The 
male and fimiale are alike variable ; and w hen in perfect 
plumage nearly resemble each other. 

Bew ick, in his Hisioiy of Britibh Binhy has flgiired 
and described wdiat he considers to be tw'o species of 

VOL. 111. u 
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tiirnstone ; one of which, he says, is chiefly confined to 
the southern, and the other to the northern parts of 
Great Britain. The difference, however, between these 
two appears to he no j^reater than (commonly occurs 
anion”- individuals of the same flock, and evidently of 
the same species, in this countiy. As several years 
probahl}'^ elapse before these birds arrive at their com- 
plete state of ])luma^e, many varieties must necessarily 
appear, according- to the different ag-es of the indi- 
viduals. 

GENUS XLI —IlJEMATOPrS, 

200. ji^it.MATort’S osTii tLi atrSf likv.'lus and wilson. 

riFlJ STFR-CATrUFR. 

WILSON, PLATl LXIV. FIG. JI. 1* DINBIJUG II C’OTT I (51 MUSEUM. 

Tins siiiifuhir species, although nonherc) numerous, 
inhabits almost ev(‘ry s(*a shore, both on th(‘ new and 
old continent, but is never found inland. It is the only 
one of its genus hitherto discovered, and, from the 
conformation of some of its parts, one might almost be 
led by fancy to suppose, that it had borrowi'd the eye 
of the pheasant, the legs and feet of tlie bustard, and 
the bill ol the oodpecker. 

The o^ slei-catclier fieqiients the sandy sea beach of 
New Jcis<‘y, and other parts of our Atlantic coast in 
summer, in small jiaities of two or three pairs together. 
They are extremely shy, and, except about the season 
of breeding, mil seldom permit a person to ajiproaeh 
’within gunshot. They nalk along- the sboie in a 
n.itebfnl, stalely manner, at times pndnng it mth their 
long n edge-like bilK, in s«‘areh of small slndl fish. This 
appears eiident, on examining the bard s.iiids where 
they nsiially resort, nhirh are found thick ly perforated 
"Viith oblong holes tn o or three indies in d(‘]»tli. The 
small crabs cJillcd fiddleis, that burrow in the mud at 
the bottom ot inlets, are frequently the jiriy of the 
oyster-catcher; as are muscles, spoiit-fisb, and a variety 
of other sliell iish and sea insects mth nliich those 
shores abound. 
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Tho principal food, however, of this bird, according- 
to European writers, and that from which it deriv<‘s its 
name, is the oyster, wliicli it is said to watcdi for, and 
snatch suddenly’' from the shells, whenever it surprises 
them suilicientiy open. 1 n search of these, it i^ reported 
that it often frequents the oyster beds, looking out for 
the slightest opening through which it niay'^ alliujk its 
unwary prey. For this purpose the l‘orm of its bill 
seems very iitly^ calculated. Yet the truth of these 
accounts an* douhti'd by the inhabitants of Egg Harbour, 
and other jiarts of our coast, who positively assert, that 
it never li mots such jilaces, but coniines itself almost 
solely to the sinds: and this opinion I am inclined to 
believe correct ; having niyselt uniformly found these 
birds on the smooth beach boideiing the ocean, and on 
the higln'r, dry, and levid sands, just lieyond the reac.h 
of the suniiiKU' tides. On this last situation, wdiere the 
dry Hats are thickly interspersed with drilled sindls, I 
have repCiitedly found their nest>, between tin* middle 
and ijth of May. Tin* nest itself is a slight liollow' in 
the sand, containing thr<*e eggs, somewhat less than 
thosi* of a hen, and nearly of tin sarm* shajie, of a bluish 
cream colour, marked with lar„,e roundish spots of 
black, and others of a fainter tint. In some, the ground 
cream colour is destitute of the bluish tint, the hlotehes 
J.irger, and of a deep brown. The y’^oiing ar(‘ hatched 
about the ‘Joth of May, and sometimes earlier, having 
myself caught them running along the beacli about that 
period. Tliey are at lirst covered with down of a 
grayish colour, very much resmubling that of the sand, 
and marked wdth a streak of brownish black on the 
back, riiiiip, and neck, the breast being dusky, where 
in the old ones it is black. The bill is at that age 
slightly bent dowmwards at the tip, wdiere, like most 
otlier y^oung birds, it has a hard ]>i otuherauce that 
assists them iii hieaking the shell; hut iii a tew days 
afterwards this falls off.* These run along the shore 
with great ease and sw iftuess. 

* Latlunn that tlic young are s.iid tube hatched m 

about thiee w-eeks; uud though they aic wild when m flocks, jet 
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The female sits on her eofg’s only during’ the night, 
or in remarkably cold and rainy weather; at other 
times the heat of the sun and of the sand, which is 
sometimes great, renders incubation iiimecessary. But 
although this is the case, she is not deficient in care or 
afFe(ition. She watches the spot w ith an attachment, 
anxiety, and perseverance, that are really surprising, 
till the time arrives when her little offspring burst their 
prisons, and follow the guiding voice of tlieir mother. 
When there is appearance of danger, they scpiat on the 
sand, from which they are with difficulty distinguished, 
while the parents make large circuits around the 
intruder, alighting sometimes on this hand, sometimes 
on that, uttering repeated cries, and practising the 
common affectionate stratagem of (;onuterfeited lame- 
ness, to allure him from their young. 

These birds run and fly with great vigour and velocity. 
Their note is a loud and shrill whistling wh€ep-tvheep-> 
wheOf smartly uttered. A flock will often rise, descend, 
and wheel in air with remarkable reguliirity, as if 
drilled to the business, the glittering white of their 
wings at sucdi times being very conspicuous. They are 
more remarkable for this on their first arrival in the 
spring. Some time ago, I received a stuffed specimen 
of the oyster-catcher, from a gentleman of Boston, an 
experienced sportsman, who, nevertheless was unac- 
quainted with this bird. He informed me, that two 
very old men to whom it n as shewn called it a liagdeL 
He adds, “ it was vshot from a flock, n hich was first 
discovered on the beach near the entrance of Boston 
Harbour. On the approach of the gunner, they rose, 
and instantly formed in line, like a corps of troops, and 
advanced in perfect order, keeping w ell dressed. They 
made a number of circuits in the air previous to being 
shot at, but wheeled in line ; and the man who fired 

are easily bi ought up tame, if taken young. “ I have known them,” 
says he, “ to be thus kept foi a long time, frequenting the ponds 
and ditches during the day, attending the ducks and othei poultry 
to slielter of nights, and not unfiequently to come up of themselves 
as evening approaches,”-^ General Synopehi vol. lii, p. 220, 
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into the flock, observed that all their evolutions were 
like a re«'ularJy orj^aiiized military company.’* 

The oyster-catclier will not only take to the water 
when wounded, but can also swim and dive well. This 
fact I can assert from iny own observation, the exploits 
of one of them in this way having; nearly cost me my 
life. On the sea beach of Cape May, not far from a 
deep and rapid inlet, 1 broke the wing of one of these 
birds, and being without a dog, instantly pursued it 
towards the inlet, which it made for with great rapidity. 
We both plunged in nearly at the same instant ; but the 
bird eluded my grasp, and I sunk beyond my depth ; it 
was not until this moment that I recollected having 
carried in my gun along with me. On rising to the 
surface, I found the bird had dived, and a strong ebb 
current was carrying me fast towards the ocean, 
encumbered with a gun and all my shooting apparatus ; 
I was compelled to relinquish my bird, and to make for 
the shore, with considerable mortification, and the total 
destruction of the contents of my powder horn. The 
wounded bird afterwards rose, and swam with great 
buoyancy out among the breakers. 

The same day, I shot and examined three individuals 
of this species, two of which measured each eighteen 
inches in length, and thirty-five inches in extent ; the 
other was somewhat less. The bills varied in length, 
measuring three inches and three quarters, three and a 
half, and three and a quarter, thinly compressed at the 
point, very much like that of the noodpecker tribe, but 
remarkably narrowed near the base where the nostrils 
arc placed, probably that it may work with more freedom 
in the sand. This instrument for two-thirds of its 
length towards the point, was evidently much worn by 
digging; its colour, a rich orange scarlet, somewhat 
yellowish near the tip ; eye, large, orbits, of the same 
bright s(;arlet as the bill, irides, brilliant yellow, pupil, 
small, bluihh black ; under the eye, is a small spot of 
white, and a large bed of the same on the wing- 
coverts ; head, neck, scapulars, rump, wing-quills, and 
tail, black ; several of the primaries are marked on the 
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outer vanes a slantinjr band of white ; secondaries, 
white, part of them tipt ndth black ; the whole lower 
parts of the body, sides of the rump, tail-coverts, and 
that portion of the tail which they cover, are pure 
white ; the wiii^s, when shut, cover the whole white 
pluniajife of the back and rump ; le^s and naked part of 
the tliighs, pale red ; feet, three-toed, the outer joined 
to the middle by a broad and strong*’ membrane, and 
each bordered with a rou^h warty edge ; the soles of 
the feet are defend('d from the hard sand and shells by 
a remarkably thick and callous warty skin. 

On opening' these birds, the smallest of the three was 
found to be a male; the g'ullet widened into a kind of 
crop ; the stomach, or gizzard, contained fragments of 
shell tish, pieces of crabs, and of tlie great king crab, 
with some dark brown marine insects. The tlesh was 
remarkably firm and muscular, the skull, thick and 
strong, intended, no doubt, as in the woodpecker tribe, 
for the security of the hniiii from the violent commissions 
it might receive while the bird nas engaged in digging. 
The female and young birds have the back and scapulars 
of a sooty brownish olive. 

This species is found as far south as Cayenne and 
Surinam. Darapier met nilh it on the coast of New 
Holland ; the British circumiia^ igators also saw it on 
Van Diemen’s Land, Terra del Fuego, and New 
Zealand. 
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HER ODIIy Illiger. 

GENUS XLII GRUS. 

201 . anus American A f bonap. — ardea AMERicANAt wx&sok 
whooping crane. 

WILSON, PLATE LXIV. FIG. III. 

This is the tallest and most stately species of all the 
feathered tribes of the United 8tates; the watchful 
inhabitant of extensive salt marshes, desolate swamps, 
and open morasses in the neiji^h hour hood of the sea. Its 
rai<»‘ration8 are rej^iilar, and of the most extensive kind, 
reaching from the shores and inundated tracts of South 
America to the arctic circle. In these immense perio- 
dical journeys, they pass at such a prodig-ioiis heij^ht in 
the air as to be seldom observed. They have, however, 
their restin<!^ staj^es on the route to and from their usual 
hreediiifr jihices, the reg’ions of the north. A few some- 
times m<ilte their appearance in the marshes of Capo 
May, in l)e(;ember, particularly on and near Island, 
where they are known by the name of storks. The 
younj^er birds arc easily distinguished from the rest by 
the brownness of their plumage. Some linger in these 
marshes the whole winter, setting out north about the 
time the ice breaks up. During their stay, they wander 
along the marsh and muddy flats of the sea shore in 
search of marine worms, sailing occasionally from place 
to place, with a low and heavy flight, a little above the 
surface ; and have at such times a very formidable 
appearance. At times they utter a loud, c*lear, and 
piercing (Ty, which may be heard at the distance of two 
miles. They have also various modulations of this 
singular note, from the peculiarity of which they 
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derive their name. When wounded, they attack the 
^unnef, or his do*?, with gfreat resolution ; and have 
been known to drive their sharp and formidable bill, at 
one stroke through a man’s hand. 

During winter, they are frequently seen in the low 
grounds and rice plantations of the Southern States, in 
search of grain and insects. On the 10th of Febnuiry, 
I met with several near the Waccamau river, in South 
Carolina; I also saw a flock at the ponds near Louisville, 
Kentucky, on the 20th of March. They are extremely 
shy and vig-ilarit, so that it ivS with the greatest 
difficulty they can be shot. They sometimes rise in the 
air spirally to a great height, the mingled noise of 
their screaming, even when they are almost b(*yond the 
reach of sight, resembling that of a pack of hounds in 
full cry. On these occasions, they fly around in large 
circles, as if reconnoitring the country to a vast extent 
for a fresh quarter to feed in. Their flesh is said to bo 
well tasted, nowise savouring of fish. They swallow 
mice, moles, rats, &c. with great avidity. They build 
their nests on the ground, in tussocks of long grass, 
amidst solitary swamps, raise it to more than a foot 
in height, and lay two pale blue eggs, spotted with 
brown. These are mucdi larger, and of a more lengthened 
form than those of the common hen. 

The cranes are distinguished from the other families 
of their genus by the comparative brildness of their 
heads, the broad flag of plumage proj(*ctiug over the 
tail, and in general by their superior size. They also 
differ in their internal organization from all the rest of 
tlie heron tribe, particularly in the conformation of the 
windpipe, which enters the breast-bone in a cavity 
fitted to receive it, and after several turns goes out 
again at the same place, and thence descends to the 
lungs. Unlike the herons, they have not the inner 
side of the middle claw pectinated, and, in this species 
at least, the hind toe is short, scarcely reaching the 
ground. 

The vast marshy flats of Siberia are inhabited by a 
crane very much resembling the present, with the 
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exception of the hill and lej^s bein^ red ; like those of 
the present, the year old birds are said also to be tawny. 

It is highly probable that the species desiTibed by 
naturalists as the brown crane {ardea Canadensis,) is 
nothing* more than the youngs of the whooping crane, 
their descriptions exactly corresponding with the latter. 
In a flock of six or eight, three or four are usually of 
that tawny or reddish brown tint on the back, scapulars, 
and \ri ng-co verts ; but are evidently yearlings of the 
whooping crane, and differ in nothing but in that and 
size from the others. They are generally five or six 
inches shorter, and the primaries are of a brownish 
cast. 

The whooping crane is four feet six inches in length, 
from the j)oint of the bill to the end of tlie tail, and, 
when standing erect, measures nearly five feet ; the bill 
is six inches long, and an inch and a half in thickness, 
straight, extremely sharp, and of a yellowish brown 
colour; the irides are yellow; the forehead, whole 
crown, and cheeks, are covered with a warty skin, 
thinly interspersed with black hairs ; these become 
more thickly set towards the base of the bill; the hind- 
head is of an ash colour ; the rest of the plumage, pure 
white, the primaries excepted, which are black ; from 
the root of each wing rise numerous large flowing 
feathers projecting over the tail and tips of the wings ; 
the uppermost of these are broad, drooping, and pointed 
at the extremities, some of them are also loosely 
webbed, their silky fibres curling inwards, like those of 
the ostrich. They seem to occupy the place of the 
tertials. The legs and naked part of the thighs are 
black, very thi(;k and strong ; the hind toe seems rarely 
or never to reach the hard ground, though it may 
probably assist in preventing the bird from sinking too 
deep in the mire. 
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GENUS XLV ^ARDEA, Livnaus. 

SUBGENUS I, ARDEA, 

202. ARDEA EERODlASj LINN. AND WILSON. — CHEAT HERON. 

WILSON, PLATE LEV. FIG. II. 

The history of this large and elegant bird having 
been long involved in error and obscurity,^ I have 
taken more than common pains to present a faithful 
description of it, and every fact and authentic parti- 
cular relative to its manners, which may be necessary 
to the elucidation of the subject. 

The great heron is a constant inhabitant of the 
Atlantic coast, from New York to Florida; in deep 
snows and severe weather seeking the open springs 
of the cedar and cypress swamps, and the muddy inlets 
occasionally covered by the tides. On the lii^her inland 
parts of the country, beyond the mountains, they are 
less numerous ; and one which was shot in the upper 
parts of New Hampshire, w as described to me as a j»reat 
curiosity. Many of their breeding places occur in both 
Carolinas, chiefly in the viiduity of the sea. In the 
lower parts of New Jersey, they have also their favourite 
places for building, and rearing their young. These 
are generally in the gloomy solitudes of the tallest cedar 
swamps, where, if unmolested, they continue annually 
to breed for many years. These swamps arc from half 
a mile to a mile in breadth, and sometimes five or six 
in length, and appear as if they occupied the former 
channel of some choked up river, stream, lake, or arm 

• Latham says of this species, that “ all the upper pai ts of the 
body, the belly, tail, and legs, ai e brown and this description has 
been repeated by every subsequent compilei. Butfon, with his 
usual eloquent absurdity, descnbes the heion as “ exhibiting the 
picture ot wretchedness, anxiety, and indigence ; condemned to 
struggle perpetually with misery and want ; sickened with the 
restless ci avings ot a famished appetite a ilesci iption so ridi- 
culously untrue, that, were it possible for these buds to comprehend 
it, it would excite the risibility of the whole tribe. 
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of the sea. The appearance they present to a stranger 
is siiijriilar. A front of tall and perfectly straight trunks, 
risin^jf to the height of fifty or sixty feet, without a limb, 
and crowded in ever}'^ direction, their tops so closely 
W'oven tog^ether as to shut out the day, spreading' the 
gfloom of a perpetual twilight belong On a nearer 
approach, they are found to rise out of the water, which, 
from the impregnation of the fallen leaves and roots of 
the cedars, is of the colour of brandy. Amidst this 
bottom of congregated springs, the ruins of the former 
forest lie piled in every state of confusion. The roots, 
prostrate logs, and, in many places, the ivater, are 
covered ivitli green mantling moss, while an under- 
grow’th of laurel, fifteen or tw'enty feet high, intersects 
every opening so completely, as to nmder a passage 
through laborious and haiassing bc'yond de>cription ; 
at every st<*p, you either sink to the knees, clamber over 
fallen timber, squeeze yourself thrimgh betw^een the 
stubborn laurels, or plunge to the middle in ponds made 
by the uprooting of large trees, and which the green 
moss conceal(‘d from observation. lu calm w’eather, 
the silence of death reigns in these dreary regions; a 
few interrupted rays of light shoot across the gloom ; 
and unless for the occasional hollow screams of the 
herons, and the melancholy chirping of one or two 
species of small birds, all is silence, solitude, and 
desolation. When a breeze rises, at first it sighs 
mournfully through the tops ; but as the gale increases, 
the tjill mast-like cedars wave like fishing jioles, and 
rubbing against eacdi other, produce a variety of singular 
noises, that, wdth the help of a little imagination, 
resemble shrieks, groans, growding of bears, wolves, 
and such like corafurtable music. 

On the tops of the tallest of these cedars the herons 
construct their nests, ten or fifteen pair sometimes 
occupying a particmlar part of the sw aniji. The nests 
are large, formed of sticks, and lined w ith smaller twigs ; 
each occupies the top of a single tree. The eggs are 
generally four, of an oblong pointed form, larger than 
those of a lieu, and of a light greenish blue, w ithout 
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Rny spots. The yoiingf are produced about the middle 
of May, and remain on, the trees until they are full as 
heavy as the old ones, bein^ extremely fat, before they 
are able to fly. They breed but once in the season. 
If disturbed in their breedings place, the old birds fly 
occasionally over the spot, sometimes honkinpe like a 
goose, sometimes uttering a coarse hollow grunting 
noise, like that of a hog, but much louder. 

The great heron is said to be fat at the full moon, 
and lean at its decrease ; this might be accounted for 
by the fact of their fishing regularly by moonlight 
through the greater part of the night, as well as during 
the day ; but the observation is not universal, for at 
Such times I have found some lean, as well as others 
fat. The young are said to be excellent for the t<ible, 
and even the old birds, when in good order, and properly 
cooked, are esteemed by many. 

The principal food of the great heron is fish, for 
which he watches with the most unwearied patience, 
and seizes them with surprising dexterity. At the 
edge of the river, pond, or sea shore, he stands fixed 
and motionless, sometimes for hours together. But his 
stroke is as quick as thought, and sure as fate, to the 
first luckless fish that approaches within his reach ; 
these he sometimes beats to death, and always swallows 
head foremost, such being their uniform position in the 
stomach. He is also an excellent mouser, and of great 
service to our meadows, in destroying the short-tailed 
or meadow mouse, so injurious to the banks. He also 
feeds eagerly on grasshoppers, various winged insects, 
particularly dragon flies, uhich he is very expert at 
striking, and also eats the seeds of that species of 
nymplia? usually called splatterdocks, so abundant along 
our fresh water ponds and rivers. 

The heron has great powers of wing, flying sometimes 
very high, and to a great distance ; his neck doubled, 
his head drawn in, and his long legs stretched out 
in a right line behind him, appearing like a tail, and, 
probably, serving the same rudder-like office. When 
ke leaves the sea coast, and traces, on wing, the courses 
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of the creeks or rivers upwards, he is saidjto prog^nosticate 
rain; when downwards, dry weather. He is most 
jealously vig^ilant and watchful of mjin, so that those 
who wish to succeed in shooting’ the heron, must 
approach him entirely unseen, and by stratagem. The 
same inducements, however, for his destruction, do not 
prevail here as in Europe. Our sea shores and rivers 
are free to all for the amusement of tishing. Luxury 
has not yet constructed her thousands of fish ponds, 
and surrounded them with steel traps, spring guns, and 
heron snares.* In our vast fens, meadows, and sea 
marslies, this stately bird roams at pleasure, feasting 
on the never failing magazines of frogs, fish, seeds, and 
insects, with u’hicli they abound, and of which he, 
probably, considers himself the sole lord and proprietor. 
I have several times seen the bald eagle attack and 
tease the great heron; but whether for sport, or to 
make him disgorge his fish, I am uncertain. 

][[^The common heron of Europe {nrdca major) very 
much resembles the present, which might, as usual, 

• The heron,” says an English writer, ** is a very great 

devoiner ot fish, and does more imschief in a pond than an otter. 
Peojde who have kept heions, have had the curiosity to number the 
fish they feed them with into a tub of water, and counting them 
again atteiwaids, it has been found that they will eat up fifty 
moderate dace and loaches m a day. It has been found, that m 
carp ponds visited by this bird, one hei on will eat up a thousand 
store cai j) in a vear ; and will hunt them so close, as to let very 
few escape The leadiest method of destroying this mischievous 
bird, IS by fishing for him in the manner of pike, with a baited 
hook. When the haunt of the heion is found out, three or four 
small roach, oi dace, aie to be piocured, and each ot them is to be 
baited on a wne, with a .strong hook at the end, entering the wire 
just at the gills, and letting it lun just undci the skin to the tail ; 
the fish will live in this mannei for five or six days, wkich is a very 
essential thing ; for if it be dead, the heron will not touch it* 
A stiong line is then to be prepared of silk and wire twisted 
togethei, and is to be about two yaids long ; tie this to the wire 
that holds the hook, and to the othei end of it theie is to be tied a 
stone of about a pound weight ; let three or four of these baits be 
sunk m different shallow parts of the ])ond, and, in a night or two’s 
time, the heron will not fail to be taken with one or other of 
fheiu.” 
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have probably been ranked as the orin^inal stock, of 
which the present was a mere degenerated species, 
were it not that the American is greatly superior, in 
size and weight, to the European species, the former 
measuring four feet four inches, and weighing upwards 
of seven pounds ; the latter, three feet three inches, 
and rarely weighing more than four pounds. Yet, with 
the exception of size, and the rust colonred thighs of 
the present, they are extremely alike. The common 
heron ol’ Enirope, however, is not an inhabitant of the 
United States. 

Tlie great heron does not receive his full plumage 
during the first season, nor until the summer of the 
second. In the first season, the yoniig birds are entirely 
destitute of the white jiliimage of tlie crown, and the 
long pointed feathers of the back, shoulders, and breast. 
In this dress I have frequently shot them in autumn. 
But in the third year, both males and fein.iles liave 
assumed their comjilete dress, und, (‘ontrary to all the 
European accounts whi<*h 1 hav<‘ met with, both arc 
then so nearly alike in colour and markings, as s(‘ar(5ely 
to be distinguished from each other, botii htiviiig the 
long flowing crest, and all the ornamental ndiite pointed 
plumage of the hac/k and breast. Indeed, this sameness 
in the plumage of the males and females, when arrived 
at their perfect state, is a characteristic of the whole of 
the genus with which I am acquainted. Whether it be 
different with those of Europe, or that the ^oung and 
imperfect birds have been hitherto mistaken for females, 
I will not pretend to say, though 1 think the latter 
conjecture highly probable, as the night raven (ardea 
nycticoiax) has been known in Europe for several 
centuries, and yet, in all their accounts, the sameness 
of the colours and plumage of the male and female of 
that bird, is nowhere mentioned ; on the contrary, the 
young or yearling bird has been universally described 
as the female. 

On the 18th of May I examined, both externally and 
by dissection, five specimens of the great heron, all in 
complete plumage, killed in a cedar swamp near the 
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head of Tiickahoe river, in Cape May counter, New 
Jersey. In this case, the females could not be mistaken, 
as some of the eg-gs were nearly ready for exclusion. 

Length of the great heron, four feet four inches 
from the point of the bill to the end of the tail ; and to 
the bottom of the feet, five feet four inches ; extent, 
six feet; bill, eigfht inches longf, and one inch and a 
quarter in width, of a yellow colour, in some blackish 
on the rid<re, extremely sharp at the point, the edges 
also sharp, and slightly serrated near the extremity ; 
sj)ace round the eye, from the nostril, a light purplish 
blue ; irides, orange, brightening into yellow where 
they join the pupil ; forehead and middle of the crown, 
white, passing over the eye ; sides of the crown and 
hiridhead, deep slate, or bluish black, and elegantly 
crested, the tw'o long, tapering, black feathers, being 
full eight inches in length ; chin, cheeks, and sides of 
the head, white for several inches ; throat, white, thickl}' 
streaked with double rows of black ; rest of the neck, 
brownish ash, from the lower part of which shoot a 
great number of long, narrow pointed, white feathers, 
that spread over the breast, and reacdi nearly to the 
thighs; under these long plumes, the breast itself, and 
middle of the belly, are of a deep blackish slate, the 
latter streaked with white; sides, blue ash; vent, 
white ; thighs and ridges of the wings, a dark purplish 
rust colour ; w'hole upper parts of the w'iiigs, tail, and 
body, a fine light ash, the latter ornamented w ith a 
profusion of l<nig, narrow, wliite, tapering feathers, 
originating on the shoulders or upper part of the back, 
and falling gracefully over the wrings; primaries, very 
dark skile, nearly black ; naked thiglis, brow nish yellow ; 
legs, brownish black, tinctured with yellowy and netted 
with seams of uhitish; in some, the leg.5 are nearly 
black. Little difference could he perceived betw'eeii 
the plumage of the males and females ; the latter w^ere 
rather less, and the long pointed plumes of the back 
were not quite so abundant. 

The young birds of the first year have the whole 
upper part of the head of a dark slate ; want the long 
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plumes of the breast and back ; and have the body, neck, 
and lesser coverts of the wings, considerably tinged 
with ferruginous. 

On dissection, the gullet was found of great width, 
from the mouth to the stomach, which has not the two 
strong muscular coats that form the gizzard of some 
birds ; it was more loose, of considerable and uniform 
thickness throughout, and capable of (containing nearly 
a pint ; it was entirely filled M'iih fish, among which 
were some small eels, all placed head downwards ; the 
intestines measured nine feet in length, n ere scarcely 
as thick as a goose-quill, and incapable of being dis- 
tended ; so that the vulgar story of the heron swallowing 
eels, which, passing suddenly through him, are rc^peatedly 
swallowed, is absurd and impossible. On the external 
coat of the stomacch of one of these birds, opened soon 
after being shot, something like a blood-vessel lay in 
several meandering folds, enveloped in a membrane, and 
closely adhering to the surface. On carefully opening 
this membrane, it was found to contain a large, round, 
living worm, eight inches in length ; another, of like 
length, was founcl coiled, in the same manner, on another 
part of the external coat. It may also he worthy of 
notice, that the intestines of the young birds of the 
first season, killed in the month of October, when they 
were nearly as large as the others, measured only six 
feet four or five inches ; those of the full grown ones, 
from eight to nine feet in length. 

203 , JBDEA ALBA, UNNiEUS ABDEA EOBETTA, WILSOK. 

GREAT WHITE HERON. 

WILSON, IXATE LXI. FIO. JV, 

This tall and elegant bird, though often seen, during 
the summer, in our low marshes an(l inundated meadows, 
yet, on account of its extreme vigilance and watchful 
timidity, is very difficult to he procured. Its principal 
residence is in the regions of the south, being found 
from Guiana, and probably beyond the line^ to New 
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York. It enters the territories of the United States 
late in February; this I conjecture from having first 
met with it in the southern parts of Georgia about that 
time. The high inland parts of the country it rarely 
or never visits ; its favourite haunts ;ire vast inundated 
swamps, rice fields, the low marshjr shores of rivers, 
and such like places ; where, from its size and colour, 
it is very conspicuous, even at a great distance. 

The appearance of this bird, during the first season, 
Mhen it is entirely destitute of the long flowino' plumes 
of the bacik, is so different from the same bird in its 
perfect plumage, which it obtains in the third year, 
that naturalists and others very generally consider them 
as two distinct species. The opportunities which I 
have fortunately had of observing them ith the train 
in various stages of its progress, from its first appearance 
to its full growth, satisfies me that the great white 
heron with, and that without, the long plumes, are one 
and the same species, in different periods of age. In 
the museum of my friend, Mr Peak*, there is a specimen 
of this bird, in which the train is wanting ; but on a 
closer examination, its rudiments are plainly to be 
perceived, extending several inches beyond the common 
plumage. 

The great white heron breeds in several of the 
extensive cedar swamps in the lower parts of New 
Jersey. Their nests are built on the trees, in societies; 
the structure and mateii.ds exactly similar to those of 
the snoivy heron, but larger. The eggs are usually 
four, of a pale blue colour. In the months of July and 
August the young make their first appearance in the 
meadows and marshes, in parties of twi'iity or thirty 
together. The large ditches with which the extensive 
meadow s below Philadelphia are intersected, are regu- 
larly, about that season, visited by flocks of those 
birds ; th(*se are frequently shot, but the old ones are 
too sagacious to be easily approached. Their food 
consists of frogs, lizards, small fish, insect^:, seeds of the 
splatterdock, (a species of nyinpha*,) and small w’ater 
snakes. They wfill also devour mice aud moles, the 
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remains of such having been at different times found in 
their stomachs. 

The long plumes of these birds have at various 
periods been in great request on the continent of 
Europe, particularly in France and Italy, for the purpose 
of ornamenting the female head-dress. When dyed of 
various colours, and tastefully fashioned, they form a 
light and elegant duster and mosquitoe brush. The 
Indians prize them for ornamenting their hair, or top- 
knot; and I have occasionally observed these people 
wandering through the market-place of New Orleans 
with bunches of those feathers for sale. 

The great white heron measures five feet from the 
extremities of the wings, and three feet six inches from 
the tip of the bill to the end of the tail ; the train 
extends seven or eight inches farther. This train is 
composed of a great number of long, thick, tapering 
shafts, afrising from the lower part of the shoulders, and 
thinly furnished on each side with fine flowing hair- 
like threads, of several inches in length, covering the 
lower part of the back, and falling gracefully over the 
tail, which it entirely conceals. The whole plumage 
is of a snowy whiteness, except the train, u^hich is 
slightly tinged with yellow. The bill is nearly six 
inches in length, of a rich orange yellow, tipt with 
black ; irides, a paler orange ; pupil, small, giving the 
bird a sharp and piercing aspect ; the legs are long, 
stout, and of a black colour, as is the bare space of four 
inches above the knee ; the span of the foot measures 
upwards of six inches ; the inner edge of the middle 
claw is pectinated ; the exterior and middle toes are 
united at the base, for about half an inch, by a 
membrane. 

The articulations of the vertebrae are remarkably 
long ; the intestines measure upwards of eight feet, and 
are very narrow. The male and female are alike in 
plumage ; both, when of full age, ha ving the train equally 
long. 
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fi04. AtLDBA CANDIDISatMA^ GMELIN AND WILSON. 

SNOWY HERON. 

WILSON, PLATE LXII. FIG. IV. 

This elegant species inhabits the sea coast of North 
America, from the Isthmus of Darien to the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, and is, in the United States, a bird of passage; 
arriving from the south early in April, and leaving the 
middle States again in October. Its general appearance, 
resembling so much that of the little egret of Europe, 
has, 1 doubt not, imposed on some of the naturalists of 
that country, as 1 confess it did on me.^ From a more 
careful comparison, however, of both birds, I am satished 
that they are two entirely different and distinct species. 
These differences consist in the large flowing crest, 
yellow feet, and singularly curled plumes of the back 
of the present ; it is also nearly double the size of the 
European species. 

The snowy heron seems particularly fond of the salt 
marshes during summer, seldom penetrating far inland. 
Its white pluiiiage renders it a very conspicuous object, 
either while on wing, or while wading the meadows or 
marshes. Its food consists of those small crabs usually 
called Jiddlersy mud worms, snails, frogs, and lizards. 
It also feeds on the seeds of some species of nymphse, 
and of several other aquatic plants. 

On the 19th of May I visited an extensive breeding 
place of the snowy heron, among the red cedars of 
{Summers's Beach, on the coast of Cape May. The 
situation was very sequestered, bounded on the land 
side by a fresh water marsh or pond, and sheltered 
from the Atlantic by ranges of sand hills. The cedars, 
though not high, were so closely crowded together as 
to render it di^cult to penetrate through among them. 
Some trees contained three, others four nests, built 

• “ On the American continent the little egret is met with at 
New York and Long Island.” — Latham, vol. ui, p. 90. 
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wholly of sticks. Each had in it three egf^s, of a pale 
greenish blue colour, and measuring an inch and three 
quarters in length, by an inch and a quarter in thick- 
ness. Forty or fifty of these eggs were cooked, and 
found to be well tasted ; the white was of a bluish tint, 
and almost transparent, though boiled for a considerable 
time ; the yolk very small in quantity. The birds rose 
in vast numbers, but without clamour, alighting on the 
tops of the trees around, and watching the result in 
silent anxiety. Among them M'ere numbers of the 
night heron, and two or three purple-headed herons. 
Great quantities of egg shells lay scattered under the 
trees, occasioned by the depredations of the crows, who 
were continually hovering about the place. On one of 
the nests I found the dead body of the bird itself, half 
devoured by the hawks, crows, or gulls. She had 
probably perished in defence of her eggs. 

The snowy heron is seen at all times during summer 
among the salt marshes, watching and searching for 
food, or passing, sometimes in floclfs, from one part of 
the hay to the other. They often make excursions up 
the rivers and inlets, hut return regularly in the evening 
to the red cedars on the beach to roost. I found these 
birds on the Mississippi, early in June, as far up as 
Fort Adams, roaming about among the creeks and 
inundated w oods. 

The length of this species is two feet one inch ; 
extent, three i'eet two inches j the bill is four inches 
and a quarter long, and grooved ; the space from the 
nostril to the eye, orange yellow, the rest of the bill 
black; irides, vivid orange; the whole plumage is of 
a snowy whiteness; the head is largely crested w'ith 
loose unwebbed feathers, nearly four incdies in length ; 
another tuft of the same covers the breast ; but the most 
distinguished ornament of this bird is a bunch of long 
silky plumes, proceeding from the shoulders, covering 
the whole back, and extending beyond the tail, the 
shafts of these are six or seven inches long, extremely 
clastic, tapering to the extremities, and thinly set w ith 
long, slender, bending threads or fibres, easily agitated 
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by the slightest motion of the air ; these shafts curl 
upwards at the ends. When the bird is irritated, and 
erects those airy plumes, they have a very elegant 
appearance : the legs and naked part of the thighs are 
black ; the feet, bright yellow ; claws, black, the middle 
one pectinated. 

The female can scarcely be distinguished by her 
plumage, having not only the crest, but all the orna- 
ments of the male, though not quite so long and 
flowing. 

The young birds of the first season are entirely 
destitute of the long plumes of the breast and back ; 
but, as all those that have been examined in spring are 
found crested and ornamented as above, they doubtless 
receive their full dress on the first moulting. Those 
shot in October measured twenty-two inches in length, 
by thirty-four in extent ; the crest was beginning to 
form; the legs, yellowish green, daubed with black; 
the feet, greenish yellow ; the low^er mandible white at 
the base ; the wings, when shut, nearly of a length with 
the tail, which is even at the end. 

The little egret, or European species, is said by 
Latham and Turton to be nearly a foot in length; 
Bewick observes, that it rarely exceeds a foot and a 
half; has a much shorter crest, wuth two long feathers; 
the feet are black ; and the long plumage of the back, 
instead of turning up at the extremity, falls over the 
rump. 

The young of both these birds are generally very fat, 
and esteemed by some people as excellent eating. 


205 . JSDEA LVDOVJCIANA, WILSON. — LOUISIANA HERON. 

WILSON, PLATE LXIV. FIG. 1. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This is a rare and delicately formed species, occa- 
sionally found on the swampy river shores of South 
Carolina, but more frequently along the borders of the 
Mississippi, particularly below New Orleans. In each 
of these places it ia mieratory ; and in the latter, as I 
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have been informed, builds its nest on trees, amidst tbe 
inundated woods. Its manners correspond very much 
with those of the blue heron. It is quick in all its 
motions, darting about after its prey with surprising 
agility. Small fish, frogs, lizards, tadpoles, and various 
aquatic insects, constitute its principal food. 

There is a bird described by Latham in his General 
Synopsis^ vol. iii, p. 88, called the demi egret,* which, 
from the account there given, seems to approach near 
to the present species. It is said to inhabit Cayenne. 

Length of the Louisiana heron, from the point of the 
bill to the extremity of the tail, twenty-three inches; 
the long hair-like plumage of the rump and lower part 
of the back extends several inches farther ; the bill is 
remarkably long, measuring full five inches, of a 
yellowish green at the base, black tow ards the point, 
and very sharp ; irides, yellow ; chin and throat, white, 
dotted with ferruginous and some blue ; the rest of the 
neck is of a light vinous purple, intermixed on the 
lower part next the breast with dark slate coloured 
plumage; the whole feathers of the neck are long, 
narrow, and pointed ; head, crested, consisting first of 
a number of long, narrow, purple feathers, and under 
these seven or eight pendent ones, of a pure w'hite, and 
twice the length of the former ; upper part of the back 
and wings, light slate ; lower part of* the back and rump, 
white, but concealed by a mass of long iin webbed hair- 
like plumage, that falls over the tail and tips of the 
wings, extending three inches beyond them ; these 
plumes are of a dirty purplish brown at the base, and 
lighten towards the extremities to a pale cream colour; 
the tail is even at the tip, rather longer than the wings, 
and of a fine slate ; the legs and naked thighs, greenish 
yellow^ ; middle claw, pectinated ; n hole lower parts, 
pure white. Male and female alike in plumage, both 
being crested. 


* See also Buffon, vol. vii, p. 378* 
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SUBGENUS u. — aOTAUaUS, 

206 . ARDEA NTCTiCORAXi LINN^US AND WILSON. 

NIGHT HERON, OR QUA BIRD. 

WILSON, PLATE LXI. FIG. II. ADULT. — FIG. III. YOUNG. 

EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This species, though common to both continents, 
and known in Europe for many centuries, has been so 
erroneously described by all the European naturalists 
whose works 1 have examined, as to require more 
than common notice in this place. For this purpose, 
an accurate detail is given of so much of their history 
as I am personally acquainted w'ith. 

The night heron arrives in Pennsylvania early in 
April, and immediately takes possession of his former 
breeding place, which is usually the moat solitary and 
deeply shaded part of a cedar swamp. Groves of 
swamp oak, in retired and inundated places, are also 
sometimes chosen, and the males not unfrequently 
select tall woods, on the banks of the river, to roost 
in during the day. These last regularly direct their 
course, about the beginning of evening twilight, towards 
the marshes, uttering, in a hoarse and hollow tone, the 
sound Qua, which by some has been compared to that 
produced by the retchings of a person attempting to 
vomit. At this houi, also, all the nurseries in the 
swamps are emptied of their inhabitants, who disperse 
about the marshes, and along the ditches and river 
shore, in quest of food. Some of these breeding places 
have been occupied every spring and summer for time 
immemorial, by from eighty to one hundred pair of 
qua birds. In places where the cedars have been cut 
down for sale, the birds have merely removed to another 
quarter of the swamp ; but when personally attacked, 
long teased, and plundered, they have been known to 
remove from an ancient breeding place, in a body, no 
one knew where. Such was the case with one on the 
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Delaware, near Thompson’s Point, ten or twelve miles 
below Philadelphia; which having been repeatedly 
attacked and plundered by a body of crows, after many 
severe rencounters, the nerons finally abandoned the 
place. Several of these breeding places occur among 
the red cedars on the sea beach of Cape May, inter- 
mixed with those of the little egret, green bittern, and 
blue heron. The nests are built entirely of sticks, in 
considerable quantities, with frequently three and four 
nests on the same tree. The eggs are generally four 
in number, measuring two inches and a quarter in 
length, by one and three quarters in thickness, and of 
a very pale light blue colour. The ground or marsh 
below is bespattered with their excrements lying all 
around like whitewash, with feathers, broken egg shells, 
old nests, and frequently small fish, which they have 
diropt by accident, and neglected to pick up. 

On entering the swamp in the neighbourhood of one 
of these breeding places, the noise of the old and the 
young would almost induce one to suppose that two or 
three hundred Indians were choking or throttling each 
other. The instant an intruder is discovered, the 
whole rise in the air in silence, and remove to the tops 
of the trees in another part of the woods, while parties 
of from eight to ten make occasional circuits over the 
spot to see what is going on. When the young are 
able, they climb to the highest part of the trees ; but, 
knowing their inability, do not attempt to fly. Though 
it is probable that these nocturnal birds do not see 
well during the day, yet their faculty of hearing must 
be exquisite, as it is almost impossible, with dl the 

S recautions one can use, to penetrate near their resi- 
ence without being discovered. Several species of 
hawks hover around, making an occasional sweep 
among the young ; and the bald eagle himself has been 
seen reconnoitring near the spot, probably with the 
same design. 

Contrary to the generally received opinion, the males 
and females of these birds are so alike in colour, as 
scarcely to be distinguished from each other ; both have 
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also the long slender plumes that flow from the head. 
These facts I have exhibited by dissection on several 
subjects, to different literary gentlemen of my acquain- 
tance, particularly to my venerable friend, Mr William 
Bartram, to whom I have also often shewn the j^oung. 
One of these last, M'hich M'as kept for some time in 
the botanic garden of that gentleman, by its voice 
instantly betrayed its origin, to the satisfaction of all 
who examined it. These young certainly receive their 
full coloured plumage before the succeeding spring, as, 
on their first arrival, no birds are to be seen in the 
dress of the young bird ; but, soon after they have bred, 
these become more numerous than the others. Early 
in October they migrate to the south. According to 
Biiffon, these birds also inhabit Cayenne, and are 
found widely dispersed over Europe, Asia, and America. 
The European species, however, is certainly much 
smaller than the American, though in other respects 
corresponding exactly to it. Among a great number 
which I examined with attention, the following des- 
cription was carefully taken from a common sized full 
grown male. 

Length of the night heron, two feet four inches ; 
extent, four feet ; bill, black, four inches and a quarter 
long from the corners of the mouth to the tip ; lores, 
or space between the eye and bill, a bare bluish white 
skin; eyelids also large and bare, of a deep purple 
blue; eye three-quarters of an inch in diameter; the 
iris of a brilliant blood red ; pupil, black ; crested crown 
and hindhead, deep dark blue, glossed with green ; 
front and line over the eye, white ; from the hindhead 
proceed three very narrow, white, tapering feathers, 
between eight and nine inches in length ; the vanes of 
these are concave below, the upper one enclosing the 
next, and that again the lower ; though separated by 
the hand, if the plumage be again shook several times, 
these long flowing plumes gradually enclose each other, 
appearing as one ; these the bird has the habit of 
erecting when angry or alarmed : the cheeks, neck, and 
whole lower parts, are white, tinctured with yellowish 
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cream, and under the wingfs with very pale ash ; back 
and scapulars, of the same deep dark blue, g-lossed with 
Hfreen, as that of the crown ; rump and tail-coverts, as 
well as the n hole wings and tail, very pale ash ; legs 
and feet, a pale yellow cream colour; inside of the 
middle claw, serrated. 

The female differed in nothing as to plumage from 
the male, but in the wings being of rather a deeper 
ash, having not only the dark deep green blue crown 
and back, but also the long pendent white plumes from 
the hindhead. Each of the females contained a large 
cluster of eggs of various sizes. 

The young bird was shot soon after it had left 
the nest, and differed very little from those which had 
been taken from the trees, except in being somewhat 
larger. This measured twenty-one inches in length, 
and three feet in extent ; the general colour above, a 
very deep brown, streaked with reddish n bite, the spots 
of white on the back and wings being triangular, from 
the centre of the feather to the tip ; quills, deep dusky, 
marked on the tips with a spot of white; eye, vivid 
orange ; belly, white, streaked with dusky, the feathers 
being pale dusky, streaked down their centres with 
white ; legs and feet, light green ; inside of the middle 
claw slightly pectinated ; body and wings, exceedingly 
thin and limber ; the dowm still stuck in slight tufts to 
the tips of some of the feathers. 

These birds also breed in great numbers in the 
neighbourhood of New Orleans ; for, being in that city 
in the month of June, I frequently observed the Indians 
sitting in market with the dead and living young birds 
for sale ; also numbers of gray owls, (s/na: nebulosa,) 
and the white ibis, {tantalm alhus^ for nhich nice 
dainties I observed they generally found purchasers. 

The food of the night heron, or qua bird, is chiefly 
composed of small fish, which it takes by night. 
Those that I opened had a large expansion of the gullet 
immediately under the bill, that narrowed from thence 
to the stomach, which is a large oblong pouch, and was 
filled with fish. The teeth of the pectinated claw were 
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tilirty-five or forty in number, and, a» they contained 
particles of the down of the bird, shewed evidently 
from this circumstance that they act the part of a 
comb, to rid the bird of vermin in those parts which 
it cannot reach with its bill. 

207* ASDSA riOLACEAf LINKJEUS AND WILSON. 

YELLOW-CROWNED HERON. 

WILSON, PLATE LEV. FIG. I. 

This is one of the noctnmal species of the heron 
tribe, whose manners, place, and mode of buildings its 
nest, resemble arreatly those of the common nigfht heron, 
(ardea nycticorax ;') the form of its bill is also similar. 
The very imperfect figure and description of this 
species by Catesby seem to have led the greater part 
of European ornithologists astray, w'ho appear to have 
copied their accounts from that erroneous source, other- 
wise it is difficult to conceive why they should either 
have given it the name of yellow-crowned, or have 
described it as being only fifteen inches in length j since 
the crown of the perfect bird is pure white, and the 
whole length very near two feet. The name, however, 
erroneous as it is, has been retained in the present 
account, for the purpose of more particularly pointing 
out its absurdity, and designating the species. 

This bird inhabits the lower parts of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Louisiana, in the summer season ; reposing 
during the day among low, swampy w'oods, and feeding 
only in the night. It builds in societies, making 
nest with sticks, among the branches of low trees, and 
lays four pale blue eggs. This species is not numerous 
in Carolina, which, with its solitary mode of life, 
makes this bird but little known there. It abounds on 
the Bahama Islands, where it also breeds ; and great 
numbers of the young, as we are told, are yearly taken 
for the table, being accounted in that quarter excellent 
eating. This bird also extends its migrations into Vir- 
ginia, and even farther north : one of them having been 
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shot a few years ago on the borders of Schuylkill below 
Philadelphia. 

The food of this species consists of small fish, crabs» 
and lizards, particularly the former ; it also appears to 
have a strong attachment to the neighbourhood of tho 
ocean. 

The yellow-crowned heron is twenty-two inches in 
length, from the point of the bill to the end of the tail; 
the long flowing plumes of the back extend tour inches 
farther; breadth, from tip to tip of the expanded 
wings, thirty-four inches ; bill, black, stout, and about 
four inches in length, the upper mandible grooved 
exactly like that of the common night heron; lores, 
pale green ; irides, fiery red ; head and part of the neck, 
black, marked on eacn cheek with an oblong spot of 
white ; crested crown and upper part of the head, white, 
ending in two long narrow tapering plumes of pure 
white, more than seven inches long ; under these are 
a few others of a blackish colour ; rest of the neck and 
whole lower parts, fine ash, somewhat whitish on that 
part of the neck where it joins the black ; upper parts, 
a dark ash, each feather streaked broadly down the 
centre with black, and bordered with white ; wing- 
quilLs, deep slate, edged finely with white ; tail, even 
at the end, and of the same ash colour ; wing-coverts, 
deep slate, broadly edged with pale cream ; from each 
shoulder proceed a number of long loosely webbed 
tapering feathers, of an ash colour, streaked broadly 
down the middle with black, and extending four inches 
or more beyond the tips of the w'ings; legs and feet, 
yellow ; middle claw, pectinated. M^e and female, as 
in the common night heron, alike in plumage. 

I strongly suspect that the species called by natura- 
lists the Cayenne night heron (^Ardea Cayanemis^ is 
nothing more than the present, with which, according 
to their descriptions, it seems to agree almost exactly* 
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208 . JSDEJ CERVLJElj LINKJGUS AND WILSON. 

BLUK CRANE, OR IIFBON. 

W'lLSON, PLATE LXII. FIG. III. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

In mentioning this species in his translation of the 
Systema T^aturcpy Turton has introduced what he calls 
two varieties, one from New Zealand, the other from 
Brazil; both of which, if we may judge by their size 
and colour, appear to be entirely ditferent and distinct 
species; the hrst being green, with yellow legs, the 
last nearly one half less than the present. By this 
loose mode of discrimination, the precision of science 
being altogether dispensed with, the whole tribe of 
cranes, herons, and bitterns, may be styled mere varieties 
of the genus ardea. The same w’riter has still farther 
increased this confusion, by designating as a different 
species his bluish heron, (A. ccerulescensy) which agrees 
almost exactly with the present. Some of these mis- 
takes may probably have originated Irom the figure of 
this bird given by Catesby, which appears to have been 
draw'll and coloured, not from nature, but from the 
glimmering recollections of memory, and is extremely 
erroneous. These remaiks are due to truth, and neces- 
sary to the elucidation of the history of this species, 
which seems to be but imperfectly known in Europe. 

The blue heron is properly a native of the W'armer 
climates of the United States, migrating from thence, 
at the approach of vi inter, to the tropical regions, 
being found in Cayenne, Jamaica, and Mexico. On the 
muddy shores of the Mississippi, from Baton Rouge 
dow'nw ards to New' Orleans, these birds are frequently 
met w ith. In spring they extend their migrations as 
far north as New England, cluelly in the vicinity of 
the sea, becoming more rare as they advance to the 
north. On the sea beach of Cape May, I found a few 
of them breeding among the cedars, in company with 
the snow'y heron, night heron, and green bittern. The 
description of the present was taken from tw'O of these, 
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shot in the month of May, while in complete plumage. 
Their nests were composed of small sticks, built in the 
tops of the red cedars, and contained live egfgs, of a 
ligfht blue colour, and of somewhat a deeper lint than 
those of the ni^ht heron. Little or no difference could 
be perceived between the colours and markingfs of the 
male and female. This remark is applicable to almost 
the whole genus; though, from the circumstance of 
many of the yearling birds differing in plumage, they 
have been mistaken for females. 

The blue heron, though in the Northern States it 
be found chiefly in the neighbourhood of the ocean, 
probably on account of the greater temperature of the 
climate, is yet particularly fond of fresh water bogs, on 
the edges of the salt marsh. These it often frequents, 
wading about in search of tadpoles, lizards, various 
larvae of winged insects, and mud worms. It moves 
actively about in search of these, sometimes making a 
run at its prey ; and is often seen in company with the 
snowy heron. Like this last, it is also very silent, intent, 
and watchful. 

The genus ardea is the most numerous of all the 
wading tribes, there being no less than ninety-six dif- 
ferent species enumerated by late writers. These are 
again subdivided into particular families, each dis- 
tinguished by a certain peculiarity. The cranes, by 
having the head bald ; the storks, with the orbits naked ; 
and the herons, with the middle claw pectinated. To 
this last belong the bitterns. Several of these are 
nocturnal birds, feeding only as the evening twilight 
commences, and reposing either among the long grass 
and reeds, or on tall trees, in sequestered places, during 
the day. Wliat is very rcmarka!)le, these night wan- 
derers often associate, during the breeding season, 
with the others, building their nests on the branches 
of the same tree; and, though differing so little in 
external form, feeding on nearly the same food, living 
and lodging in the same place, yet preserve their race, 
language, and manners, as perfectly distinct from those 
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of their neighbours, as if each inhabited a separate 
quarter of the globe. 

The blue heron is twenty-three inches in length, and 
three feet in extent; the bill is black, but from the 
nostril to the eye, in both mandibles, is of a rich light 
purplish blue ; iris of the eye, gray ; pupil, black, sur- 
rounded by a narrow silvery ring; eyelid, light blue; 
the whole head, and greater part of the neck, are of 
a deep purplish brown ; from the crested hindhead 
shoot three narrow pointed feathers that reach nearly 
six inches beyond the eye ; lower part of. the neck, 
breast, belly, and whole body, a deep slate colour, wdth 
lighter reflections ; the back is covered w ith long, flat, 
and narrow feathers, some of which are ten inches long, 
and extend four inches beyond the tail ; the breast is 
also ornamented w’ith a number of these long slender 
feathers; legs, blackish green ; inner side of the middle 
claw pectinated. The breast and sides of the rump, 
under the plumage, are clothed with a mass of yellowi^ 
white unelastic cottony dow^n, similar to that in most 
of the tribe, the uses of w'hich are not altogether 
understood. Male and female alike in colour. 

The young birds of the first year are destitute of the 
purple plumage on the head and neck. 


209 . ARDEA MINOR, WILSON. AMFRICAN BITTERN. 

WILSON, ri.ATE LX\. 1 IG. III. 

This is another nocturnal species, common to all our 
sea and river marshes, though nowhere numerous; it 
rests all day among the reeds and rushes, and, unless 
disturbed, ilies and feeds only during the night. In 
some places it is called the Indian hen ; on the sea 
coast of New Jersey it is known by the name of 
dunkadoo, a w'ord probably imitative of its common 
note. They are also found in the iuteiior, having 
myself killed one at the inlet of the 8eneoa lake, in 
October. It utters, at times, a hollow guttural note 
among the reeds, but has nothing of that loud booming 
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8ound for which the European bittern is so remarkable. 
This circumstance, with its jo^reat inferiority of size, 
and difference of marking, sufficiently prove them to be 
two distinct species, although, hitherto, the present has 
been classed as a mere variety of the European bittern. 
These birds, we are informed, visit Severn river, at 
Hudson’s Bay, about the beginning of June ; make 
their nests in swamps, laying four cinereous green eggs 
among the long grass. The young are said to be, at 
first, black. 

These birds, when disturbed, rise with a hollow kwa, 
and are then easily shot down, as they fly heavily. 
Like other night birds, their sight is most acute during 
the evening twilight ; but their hearing is, at all times, 
exquisite. 

The American bittern is twenty-seven inches long, 
and three feet four inches in extent ; from the point of 
the bill to the extremity of the toes, it measures three 
feet ; the bill is four inches long ; the upper mandible, 
black : the lower, greenish yellow ; lores and eyelids, 
yellow; irides, bright yellow; upper part of the head, 
flat, and remarkably depressed; the plumage there is of 
a deep blackish brown, long behind and on the neck, the 
general colour of which is a yellowish brown shaded 
with darker ; this long plumage of the neck the bird 
can throw forward at will, wlien irritated, so as to give 
him a more formidable appearance; throat, whitish, 
streaked with deep brown ; from the posterior and 
lower part of the auriculars, a broad patch of deep 
black passes diagonally across the neck, a distinguished 
characteristic of this species ; the back is deep brown, 
barred and mottled with innumerable specks and streaks 
of brownish yellow ; quills, black, with a leaden gloss, 
and tipt with yellowish brown ; legs and feet, yellow, 
tinged with pale green ; middle claw, pectinated; belly, 
liopht yellowish brown, streaked with darker; vent, 
plain ; thighs, sprinkled on the outside u ith grains of 
dark brown ; male and female, nearly alike, the latter 
somewhat less. According to Bewick, the tail of the 
European bittern contains only ten feathers; the Ame- 
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rican species has, invariably, twelve. The intestines 
measured five feet six inches in length, and were 
very little thicker than a common knitting needle ; the 
stomach is usually filled with fish or frogs. 

This bird, when fat, is considered by many to be 
excellent eating. 


210. ABDEA FIRESCENSi LINN. AND WILSON. — GREEN HERON. 

WILSON, PLATE LXI. FIG. 1. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This common and familiar species owes little to the 
liberality of public opinion, whose prejudices have 
stigmatized it with a very vulgar and indelicate nick- 
name ; and treat it, on all occasions, as worthless and 
contemptible. Yet few birds are more independent of 
man than this ; for it fares best, and is always most 
numerous, where cultivation is least known or attended 
to ; its favourite residence being the watery solitudes 
of swamps, pools, and morasses, where millions of frogs 
and lizards ** tune their nocturnal notes” in full chorus, 
undisturbed by the lords of creation. 

The green bittern makes its first appearance in 
Pennsylvania early in April, soon after the marshes are 
completely thawed. There, among the stagnant ditches 
with which they are intersected, and amidst the bogs 
and quagmires, he hunts nith great cunning and 
dexterity. Frogs and small fish are his principal game, 
whose caution, and facility of escape, require nice 
address, and rapidity of attack. When on the look-out 
for small fish, he stands in the water, by the side of the 
ditch, silent and motionless as a statue ; his neck drawn 
in over his breast, ready for action. The instant a fry 
or minnow comes within the range of his bill, by a 
stroke, quick and sure as that of the rattlesnake, he 
seizes his prey, and swallows it in an instant. He 
searches for small crabs, and for the various worms and 
larvse, particularly those of the dragon fly, which lurk 
in the mud, with equal adroitness. But the capturing 
of frogs requires much nicer management. These wary 
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reptiles shrink into the mire on the least alarm, and do 
not raise up their heads again to the surface without 
the most cautious circumspection. The bittern, fixing 
his penetrating eye on the spot where they disappeared, 
approaches with slow stealing step, laying his feet so 
gently and silently on the ground, as not to be heard or 
felt ; and, when arrived within reach, stands fixed, and 
bending forwards, until the first glimpse of the frog’s 
head makes its appearance, when, with a stroke instan- 
taneous as lightning, he seizes it in his bill, beats it to 
death, and feasts on it at his leisure. 

This mode of life, requiring little fatigue where game 
is so plenty, as is generally the case in all our marshes, 
must be particularly pleasing to the bird, and also very 
interesting, from the continual exercise of cunning and 
ingenuity necessary to circumvent its prey. Some of 
the naturalists of Europe, however, in their superior 
wisdom, think very differently ; and one can scarcely 
refrain from smiling at the absurdity of those writers, 
who declare, that the lives of this whole class of birds 
are rendered miserable by toil and hunger; their very 
appearance, according to Buffon, presenting the image 
of suffering anxiety and indigence.* 

When alarmed, the green bittern rises with a hollow 
guttural scream ; does not fly far, but usually alights 
on some old stump, tree, or fence adjoining, and looks 
about with extended neck ; though, sometimes, this is 
drawn in so, that his head seems to rest on his breast. 
As he walks along the fence, or stands gazing at you 
with outstretched neck, he has the frequent habit of 
jetting the tail. He sometimes flies high, with doubled 
neck, and legs extended behind, flapping the wings 
smartly, and travelling with great expedition. He is 
the least shy of all our herons ; and, perhaps, the most 
numerous and generally dispersed, being found far in 
the interior, as well as along our salt marshes ; and 
every where about the muddy shores of our mill ponds, 
creeks, and large rivers. 

* Histoire NutureUe de» Oistaux fiomt xxii, p. 
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The greea bittera begins to build about the 20tb of 
April; sometimes in single pairs, in swampy woods; 
often in companies ; and not unfrequently in a kind of 
association with the qua birds, or night herons. The 
nest is fixed among the branches of the trees; is 
constructed wholly of small sticks, lined with finer 
twigs, and is of considerable size, though loosely put 
together. The female lays four eggs, of the common 
oblong form, and of a pale light blue colour. The 
young do not leave the nest until able to fly; and, 
for tile first season, at least, are destitute of the long 

S ointed plumage on tlie back ; the lower parts are also 
ghter, and the white on the throat broader. During 
the whole summer, and until late in autumn, these 
birds are seen in our meadows and marshes, but never 
remain during winter in any part of the United States. 

The green bittern is eighteen inches long, and twenty- 
five inches in extent; bill, black, lighter below, and 
yellow at the base ; chin, and narrow streak down the 
throat, yellowish white; neck, dark vinaceous red; 
back, covered with very long, tapering, pointed feathers, 
of a hoary green, shafted with wdiite, on a dark green 
ground; the hind part of the neck is destitute of 
plumage, that it may be the more conveniently drawm 
in over the breast, but is covered with the long feathers 
of the throat and sides of the neck, that enclose it 
behind; wings and tail, dark glossy green, tipt and 
bordered with yellowish white ; legs and feet, yellow, 
tinged before with green, the skin of these thick and 
movable ; belly, ashy browu ; irides, bright orange ; 
crested head, very dark glossy green. The female, as 
I have particularly observed, in numerous instancCvS, 
differs in nothing, as to colour, from the male ; neither 
of them receive the long feathers on the back during 
the first season. 

There is one circumstance attending this bird, w hich, 
I recollect, at first surprised me. Ou shooting and 
wounding one, I carried it some distance by the legs, 
which were at first yellow ; but on reaching home, I 
perceived, to my surprise, that they were red. On 
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letting the bird remain some time undisturbed, they 
again became yellow, and 1 then discovered that the 
action of the hand had brought a flow of blood into 
them, and produced the change of colour. 1 have 
remarked the same in those of the night heron. 

SVBGEKUS III. — AJtDEOLA, 

411 . AltDEA SXILIS, GMELIN AKD WILSON. — LEAST BXTTEBK. 

WILSON, PLATE LEV. FIG. IV. 

This is the smallest known species of the whole tribe. 
It is commonly found in fresh water meadows, and 
rarely visits the salt marshes. One shot near Great 
Egg Harbour was presented to me as a very uncommon 
bird. In the meadow's of Schuylkill and Delaware, 
below Philadelphia, a few of these birds breed every 
year ; making their nests in the thick tussocks of grass, 
in swampy places. "When alarmed, they seldom fly 
far, but take shelter among the reeds or long grass. 
They are scarcely ever seen exposed, but skulk during 
the day ; and, like the American bittern, feed chiefly in 
the night. 

This little creature measures twelve inches in length, 
and sixteen in extent ; the bill is more than two inches 
and a quarter long, yellow, ridged w ith black, and very 
sharp pointed ; space round the eye, pale yellow ; irides, 
bright yellow ; whole upper part of the crested head, 
the back, scapulars, and tail, very deep slate, reflecting 
slight tints of green ; throat, white, here and there 
tinged with buff; hind part of the neck, dark chestnut 
bay ; sides of the neck, cheeks, and line over the eye, 
brown buff; lesser wing«^overts, the same; greater 
wing-coverts, chestnut, w ith a spot of the same at the 
bend of the wing; the primary coverts are also tipt 
with the same ; wing-quills, dark slate ; breast, white, 
tinged with ochre, under which lie a number of blackish 
feathers ; belly and vent, w hite ; sides, pale ochre ; 
legs, greenish on the shins, hind part and feet, yellow; 
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thighs, feathered to within a quarter of an inch of the 
knees ; middle claw, pectinated ; toes, tinged with pale 
^eeu ; feet, large, the span of the foot measuring two 
inches and three quarters. Male and female, nearly 
alike in colour. The young birds are brow^n on the 
crown and back. The stomach was filled with small 
fish ; and the intestines, which were extremely slender, 
measured, in length, about four feet. 

The least bittern is also found in Jamaica, and several 
of the West India islands. 



FAMILY XIX. 

FALCATI, Illiger. 

GENUS XLVI TANTALUS. 

212. TANTALUS LOCULATOR, LINN^CUS AND WILSON. — WOOD IBIS, 
WILSON, PLATE LXVI. FIG. 1. — EDINBURGH TOLLEGE MUSEUM. 

The wood ibis inhabits the lower parts of Louisiana, 
Carolina, and Georg-ia ; is very common in Florida, and 
extends as far south as Cayenne, Brazil, and various 
parts of South America. In the United States it is 
migratory ; but has never, to my knowledge, been found 
to the north of Virginia. Its favourite haunts are 
w'atery savannahs and inland swamps, w'here it feeds on 
fish and reptiles. The French inhabitants of Louisiana 
esteem it good eating. 

With the particular manners of this species I am not 
personally acquainted ; but the following characteristic 
traits are given of it by Mr William Bartram, who had 
the best opportunities of noting them. 

“ This solitary bird,” he observes, “ does not associate 
in flocks, but is generally seen alone, commonly near 
the banks of great rivers, in %^ast marshes or meadows, 
especially such as are covered by inundations, and also 
in the vast deserted rice plantations ; he stands alone, 
on the topmost limb of tall dead cypress trees, his neck 
contracted or draw^n in upon his shoulders, and his 
beak resting like a long scythe upon his breast; in 
this pensive posture, and solitary situation, they look 
extremely grave, sorrow^ful, and melancholy, as if in 
the deepest thought. They are never seen on the sea 
coast, and yet are never found at a great distance from 
it. They feed on serpents, young alligators, frogs, and 
other reptiles.”* 


♦ TraveUy &c. p. 150. 
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A very fine specimen of this bird was sent to me 
from Georgia by Stephen Elliot, Esq. of Beaufort, South 
Carolina ; its size and markings were as follow : — 

Length, three feet two inches; bill, nearly nine inches 
long, straight for half its length, thence curving down- 
wards to the extremity, and full two inches thick at the 
base, where it rises high in tl>e head, the whole of a 
brownish horn colour; the under mandible fits into the 
upper in its whole length, and both are very sharp 
edged : face, and naked head, and part of the neck, dull 
greenish blue, wrinkled ; eye, large, seated high in the 
head ; irides, dark red ; under the lower jaw is a loose 
corrugated skin, or pouch, capable of containing about 
half a pint ; whole body, neck, and lower parts, white ; 
quills, dark glossy green and purple; tail, about two 
inches shorter than the wings, even at the end, and of 
a deep and rich violet; legs and naked thighs, dusky 
green ; feet and toes, yellowish, sprinkled with black ; 
feet, almost semipalmated, and bordered to the claws 
with a narrow membrane ; some of the greater wing- 
coverts are black at the root, and shafted with black ; 
plumage on the upper ridge of the neck, generally worn 
with rubbing on the back, while in its common position, 
of resting its bill on its breast, in the manner of the 
white ibis. 

The female has only the head and chin naked ; both 
are subject to considerable changes of colour when 
young, the body being found sometimes blackish above, 
the belly cinereous, and spots of black on the wing- 
coverts; all of which, as the birds advance in age, 
gradually disappear, and leave the plumage of the body, 
&C. as has been described. 
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GENUS XLVII.— /R/S, Lacep. 

213 , ISIS nURRA, \IE.TL-L, ^TANTALUS RUBER, WILSOK. 

SCARLET IBIS. 

WILSON, PLATE LXVI. FIG. ll EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This beautiful bird is found in the most southern 
parts of Carolina, also in Georgia and Florida, chiefly 
about the sea-shore and its vicinity. In most parts of 
America, within the tropics, and in almost all the West 
India islands, it is said to be common ; also in the 
Bahamas. Of its manners, little more has been collected, 
than that it frequents the borders of the sea, and shores 
of the neighbouring rivers, feeding on small fry, shell 
flsh, sea worms, and small crabs. It is said frequently 
to perch on trees, sometimes in large flocks ; but to lay 
its eggs on the ground, on a bed of leaves. The eggs 
are described as being of a greenish colour ; the young, 
when hatched, black ; soon after, gray ; and before they 
are able to fly, white ; continuing gradually to assume 
their red colour until the third year, when the scarlet 
plumage is complete. It is also said that they usually 
keep in flocks, the young and old birds separately. 
They have frequently been domesticated. 

The scarlet ibis measures twenty-three inches in 
length, and thirty-seven in extent; the bill is five inches 
long, thick, and somewhat of a square form at the base, 
gradually bent downwards, and sharply ridged, of a 
black colour, except near the base, where it inclines to 
red; irides, dark hazel; the naked face is finely wrinkled, 
and of a pale red; chin, also bar^ and wrinkled for 
about an inch ; whole plumage, a rich glowing scarlet, 
except about three inches of the extremities of the 
four outer quill feathers, which are of a deep steel blue ; 
legs and naked part of the thighs, pale red, the three 
anterior toes united by a membrane as far as the first 
joint. 

Whether the female differs, in the colour of her 
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S lumage, from the male, or what changes both undergo 
uring the first and second years, I am unable to say 
from personal observation. Being a scarce species 
with us, and only found on our most remote southern 
shores, a sufficient number of specimens have not been 
procured, to enable me to settle this matter with 
sufficient certainty. 


214 . IBIS ALBA, VIEILL TANTALUS ALSUS, WILSON. 

WHITE IBIS. 

WILSON, PLATE LEVI. FIG. HI. 

This species bears in every respect, except that of 
colour, so strong a resemblance to the preceding, that 
I have been almost induced to believe it the same, in 
its white or imperfect stage of colour. The length and 
form of the bill, the size, conformation, as well as colour 
of the legs, the general length and breadth, and even 
the steel blue on the four outer quill-feathers, are exactly 
alike in both. These suggestions, however, are not 
made with any certainty of its being the same, but as 
circumstances which may lead to a more precise exa- 
mination of the subject hereafter. 

1 found this species pretty numerous on the borders 
of Lake Pontchartrain, near New Orleans, in the month 
of June, and also observed the Indians sitting in market 
with strings of them for sale. I met with them again 
on the low keys or islands off the Peninsula of 
Florida. Mr Bartram observes, that “ they fly in large 
flocks or squadrons, evening and morning, to and from 
their feeding places or roosts, and are usually called 
Spanish curlews. They feed chiefly on cray fish, w hose 
cells they probe, and, with their strong pinching bills, 
drag them out.” The low islands above mentioned 
abound with these creatures and small crabs, the ground 
in some places seeming alive with them, so that the 
rattling of their shells against one another was incessant. 
My venerable friend, in his observations on these birds, 
adds, It is a pleasing sight at times of high winds. 
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and heavy thunder storms, to observe the numerous 
squadrons of these Spanish curlews, driving to and fro, 
turning and tacking about high up in the air, when, by 
their various evolutions in the different and opposite 
currents of the wind, high in the clouds, their silvery 
white plumage gleams and sparkles like the brightest 
crystal, reflecting the sunbeams that dart upon them 
between the dark clouds.” 

The white ibis is twenty-three inches long, and 
thirty-seven inches in extent ; bill formed exactly like 
that of the scarlet species, of a pale red, blackish towards 
the point ; face a reddish flesh colour, and finely wrinkled; 
irides, whitish ; whole plumage pure white, except about 
four inches of the tips of the four outer quill-feathers, 
which are of a deep and glossy steel blue ; legs and 
feet pale red, webbed to the first joint. 

These birds I frequently observed standing on the 
dead limbs of trees, and on the shore, resting on one 
leg, their body in an almost perpendicular position, the 
head and bill resting on the breast. This appears to be 
its most common mode of resting, and perhaps sleeping, 
as, in all those which I examined, the plumage on the 
upper ridge of the neck and upper part of the back, was 
evidently worn by this habit. The same is equally 
observable on the neck and back of the wood ibis. 

The present species rarely extends its visits north 
of Carolina, and even in that State is only seen for a 
few weeks towards the end of summer. In Florida 
they are common, but seldom remove to any great 
distance from the sea. 
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GENUS XLVIIl ^NUMENIUS, Latham. 

216 . KUMENIUS LONOJROSTItlSf WILS. — LONO-BILl.ED CURLEW. 

WILSOy, ELATE LXIV. TIG. IV. 

This American species has been considered by the 
naturalists of Europe to be a mere variety of their own, 
notwithstanding its difference of colour, and superior 
length of bill. These differences not being accidental, 
or found in a few individuals, but common to all, and 
none being found in America corresponding with that 
of Europe, we do not hesitate to consider the present 
as a distinct species peculiar to this country. 

Like the whooping crane, this bird is an inhabitant of 
marshes in the vicinity of the sea. It is also found in 
the interior, where, from its long bill and loud whistling 
note, it is generally known. 

The curlews appear in the salt marshes of New 
Jersey about the middle of May, on their way to the 
north, and in September, on their return from their 
breeding places. Their food consists chiefly of small 
crabs, which they are very dexterous at probing for, 
and pulling out of the holes with their long bills ; they 
also feed on those small sea snails so abundant in the 
marshes, and on various worms and insects. They are 
likewise fond of brambleberries, frequenting the fields 
and uplands in search of this fruit, on which they get 
very fat, and are then tender and good eating, alto- 
gether free from the sedgy taste with which their 
flesh is usually tainted while they feed in the salt 
marshes. 

The curlews fly high, generally in a wedge-like form, 
somewhat resembling certain ducks, occasionally utter- 
ing their loud whistling note, by a dexterous imitation 
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of which a whole flock may sometimes be enticed 
within gunshot, while the cries of the wounded are 
sure to detain them until the gunner has made repeated 
shots and great havoc among them. 

This species is said to breed in Labrador, and in the 
neighbourhood of Hudson’s Bay. A few instances 
have been known of one or two pair remaining in the 
salt marshes of Cape May all summer. A person of 
respectability informed me, that he once started a 
curlew from her nest, which was composed of a little 
dry grass, and contained four eggs, very much resem- 
bling in size and colour those of the mud hen, or 
clapper rail. This was in the month of July. Cases 
of this kind are so rare, that the northern regions must 
be considered as the general breeding place of this 
species. 

The long-billed curlew is twenty-five inches in length, 
and three feet three inches in extent, and, when in 
good order, weighs about thirty ounces ; but individuals 
differ greatly in this respect ; the bill is eight inches 
long, nearly straight for half its length, thence curving 
considerably downwards to its extremity, where it ends 
in an obtuse knob that overhangs the lower mandible ; 
the colour black, except towards the base of the lower, 
where it is of a pale flesh colour ; tongue, extremely 
short, differing in this from the snipe ; eye, dark ; the 
general colour of the plumage above is black, spotted 
and barred along the edge of each feather with pale 
brown ; chin, line over the eye and round the same, 
pale brownish white; neck, reddish brown, streaked 
with black ; spots on the breast more sparingly dis- 
persed ; belly, thighs, and vent, pale plain rufous, with- 
out any spots ; primaries, black on the outer edges, pale 
brown on the inner, and barred with black ; shaft of 
the outer one, snowy ; rest of the wing, pale reddish 
brown, elegantly barred with undulating lines of black ; 
tail, slightly rounded, of an ashy brown, beautifully 
marked with herring bones of black ; legs and naked 
thighs, very pale light blue, or lead colour, the middle 
toe connected with the two outer ones as far as the first 
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joint by a membrane, and bordered along^ the sides with 
a thick warty edge ; lining of the wing, dark rufous, 
approaching a chestnut, and thinly spotted with black. 
Male and female alike in plumage. The bill continues 
to grow in length until the second season, when the 
bird receives its perfect plumage. The stomach of this 
species is lined with an extremely thick skin, feeling 
to the touch like the rough hardened palm of a sailor 
or blacksmith. The intestines are very tender, mea- 
suring usually about three feet in length, and as thick 
as a swan’s quill. On the front, under the skin, there 
are two thick callosities, which border the upper side 
of the eye, lying close to the skull. These are common, 
I believe, to most of the tringa and scolopax tribes, and 
are probably designed to protect the skull from injury 
while the bird is probing and searching in the sand and 
mud. 


216 . NUMENJUS numoNicvSf latham. 

SCOLOPAX BOREALIS, WILSON. — ESQUIMAUX CUKLEW. 

WILSON, PLATE LVI. FIG. 1. 

The Esquimaux curlew, or, as it is called by our 
gunners on the sea coast, the short-billed curlew, is 
peculiar to the new continent. Mr Pennant, indeed, 
conceives it to be a mere variety of the English 
whimbrel (S.phmopus); but among the great numbers 
of these birds which 1 have myself shot and examined, 
I have never yet met with one corresponding to the 
descriptions given of the whimbrel, the colours and 
markings being different, the bill much more bent, and 
nearly an inch and a half longer, and the manners in 
certain particulars very different : these reasons have 
determined its claim to that of an independent species. 

The short-billed curlew arrives in large flocks on the 
sea coast of New Jersey, early in May, from the south, 
frequent the salt marshes, muddy shores, and inlets, 
feeding on small worms and minute shell fish. They 
are most commonly seen on mud flats at low water, in 
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company with various other waders, and at high water 
roam along the marshes. They fly high and with great 
rapidity. A few are seen in June, and as late as the 
beginning of July, when they generally move off towards 
the north. Their appearance on these occasions is very 
interesting : they collect together from the marshes as 
if by premeditated design, rise to a great lieight in the 
air, usually about an hour before sunset, and, forming 
in one vast line, keep up a constant whistling on their 
march to the north, as if conversing with one another 
to render the journey more agreeable. Their flight is 
then more slow and regular, that the feeblest may keep 
up with the line of march, while the glittering of their 
beautifully speckled wings, sparkling in the sun, pro- 
duces altogether a very pleasing spectacle. 

In the month of June, while the dewberries are ripe, 
these birds sometimes frequent the fields, in company 
with the long-billed curlews, where brambles abound, 
soon get very fat, and are at that time excellent eating. 
Those who wish to shoot them, fix up a shelter of 
brushwood in the middle of the field, and by that means 
kill great numbers. In the early part of spring, and 
indeed during the whole time that they frequent the 
marshes, feeding on shell fish, they are much less 
esteemed for the table. 

Pennant informs us, that they were seen in flocks 
innumerable on the hills about Chatteux Bay, on the 
Labrador coast, from August the 9th to September 6th, 
when they all disappeared, being on their way from 
their northern breeding place. He adds, “ they kept 
on the open grounds, fed on the empetrum nigrum^ and 
were very fat and delicious.” They arrive at Hudson’s 
Bay in April, or early in May, — pair and breed to the 
north of Albany Fort among the woods, — return in 
August to the marshes, — and all disappear in Septem- 
ber.* About this time they return, in accumulated 
numbers, to the shores of New Jersey, whence they 
finally depart for the south early in November. 


Philosophical TransacHofixSt Ixii, 411. 
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The Esquimaux curlew is eighteen inches lon^, and 
thirty-two inches in extent ; the bill, which is four inches 
and a half long, is black towards the point, and a pale 
purplish flesh colour near the base ; upper part of the 
head, dark brown, dirided by a narrow stripe of brownish 
white ; over each eye extends a broad line of pale drab ; 
iris, dark coloured ; hind part of the neck, streaked wdth 
dark brown ; fore part and whole breast, very pale 
brown ; upper part of the body, pale drab, centred and 
barred with dark brown, and edged with spots of white 
on the exterior vanes ; three first primaries, black, with 
white shafts ; rump and tail-coverts, barred wdth dark 
brown; belly, white; vent, the same, marked w'ith zig- 
zag lines of brown ; w'bole lining of the wing, beautifully 
barred wdth brown on a dark cream ground ; legs and 
naked thighs, a pale lead colour. 

GENUS XLIX ^TRINGA, Brissow 
SUBGENUS 1 . — IIBMIPALISA, BONAPARTE. 

217. TRlJfGA SEMIPALMATAf WILSON. 

SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER. 

WILSON, PLATE LXllI. FIG. IV. 

This is one of the smallest of its tribe, and seems 
to have been entirely overlooked, or confounded with 
another which it much resembles, {tringa pustlloy') and 
with whom it is often found associated. 

Its half webbed feet, however, are sufficient marks 
of distinction betw'een the two. It arrives and departs 
with the ruddy plover ; flies in flocks with the stints, 
purres, and a few others; and is sometimes seen 
at a considerable distance from the sea, on the sandy 
shores of our fresh water lakes. On the 23d of 
September I met with a small flock of these birds in 
Burlington Bay, on Lake Champlain. They are nume- 
rous along the sea shores of New Jersey, but retire to 
the south on the approach of cold weather. 

This species is six inches long, and tw^elve in extent ; 
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the bill is black, an inch longp, and very slightly bent ; 
crown and body above, dusky brown, the plumage edged 
with ferruginous and tipt with white ; tail and wings, 
nearly of a length ; sides of the rump, white ; rump and 
tail-coverts, black ; wing-quills, dusky black, shafted, 
and banded with white, much in the manner of the 
least snipe ; over the eye a line of white ; lesser coverts, 
tipt with white ; legs and feet, blackish ash, the latter 
half w'ebbed. Males and females alike in colour. 

These birds varied greatly in their size, some being 
scarcely five inches and a half in length, and the bill 
not more than three quarters ; others measured nearly 
seven inches in the w'hole length, and the bill upwards 
of an inch. In their general appearance they greatly 
resemble the stints or least snipe ; but unless we allow 
that the same species may sometimes have the toes 
half webbed, and sometimes divided to the origin, — and 
this not in one or two solitary instances, but in whole 
flocks, which would be extraordinary indeed, — we 
cannot avoid classing this as a new and distinct species. 

SUBGENU.S II. THING A* 

218 . TRJNGA AZPINAt LINN JEW, — THING A ALPINA, WILSON. 

RED-BACKFI> SANDPIl'EB. 

WILSON, PLATE LVI. FIG. II. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This bird inhabits both the old and new continents, 
being known in England by the name of the dunlin, and 
in the United States, along the shores of New Jersey, by 
that of the red-back. Its residence here is but transient, 
chiefly in April and May, while passing to the arctic 
regions to breed, and in Septembor and October, when 
on its return southward to winter quarters. During 
their stay, they seldom collect in separate docks by 
themselves, but mix w ith various other species of strand 
birds, among whom they are rendered conspicuous by 
the red colour of the upper part of their plumage. 
They frequent the muddy flats and shores of the salt 
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marshes at low water, feeding on small worms, and 
other insects, which generally abound in such places. 
In the month of May they are extremely fat. 

This bird is said to inhabit Greenland, Iceland, 
Scandinavia, the Alps of Siberia, and, in its migrations, 
the coasts of the Caspian Sea.ii^ It has not, till now, 
been rec^ognized by naturalists as inhabiting this part 
of North America. Wherever its breeding place may 
be, it probably begins to lay at a late period of the 
season, as, in numbers of females which 1 examined on 
the 1st of June, the eggs were no larger than grains of 
mustard seed. 

Length of the red-back, eight inches and a half, 
extent, hlteen inches ; bill, black, longer than the head, 
(which would seem to rank it with the snipes,) slightly 
bent, grooved on the upper mandible, and wrinkled at 
the base; crown, back, and scapulars, bright reddish 
rust, spotted with black; wing-coverts, pale olive; 
quills darker; the first tint, the latter crossed with 
white ; front, cheeks, hindtiead, and sides of the neck, 
quite round ; also the breast, grayish white, marked 
with small spe(;ks of black; belly, white, marked with 
a broad crescent of black ; tail, pale olive, the two 
middle feathers centred u ith black ; legs and feet, ashy 
black ; toes, divided to their origin, and bordered with 
a slightly scalloped membrane ; irides, very dark. 

The males and females are nearly alike in one 
respect, both dilfering greatly in colour, even at the 
same season, probably owing to difference of age ; some 
being of a much brighter red than others, and the 
plumage dotted with white. In the month of Sep- 
tember many are found destitute of the black crescent 
on the belly ; these have been conjectured to be young 
birds. 


* Pennant. 
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219 . TltiyOA CIjrSREA, WltSONr — ASH-COLOUAID gAKDPirSA. 
trftSOK, FtATE IVU. FIG. 11.* — EDINBURGH COLLEGE HUSEUK. 

The regularly disposed concentric semicircles of 
white and dark brown that mark the upper parts of 
the plumage of this species, distinguisn it from all 
others, and give it a very neat appearance. In activity 
it is superior to the preceding ; and traces the flowing 
and recession of the waves along the sandy beach with 
OTeat nirableness, wading and searching among the 
loosened particles for its favourite food, which is a 
small thin oval bivalve shelUfish, of a white or pearl 
colour, and not larger than the seed of an apple. These 
usually lie at a short depth below^ the surface ; but in 
some places are seen at low w'ater in heaps, like masses 
of wet grain, in quantities of more than a bushel together. 
During the latter part of summer and autumn, these 
minute shell-fish constitute the food of almost all those 
busy flocks that run with such activity along the sands, 
among the flowing and retreating weaves. They are 
Universally swallowed whole; but the action of the 
bird’s stomach, assisted by the shells themselves, soon 
reduces them to a pulp. If we may judge from their 
effects, they must be extremely nutritious, for almost 
all those tribes that feed on them are at this season 
mere lumps of fat. Digging for these in the hard 
sand w'ould be a work of considerable labour, whereas, 
when the particles are loosened by the flowing of the 
sea, the birds collect them with great ease and dexterity. 
It is amusing to observe with what adroitness they 
follow and elude the tumbling surf, while at the same 
time they seem wholly intent on collecting their food. 

The ash-coloured sandpiper, the subject of our pre- 
sent account, inhabits both Europe and America. It 
has been seen in great numbers on the Seal Islands 
near Chatteaux Bay; is said to continue the whole 


Is the Tringa Icelandica, Linnseus, in the winter dress. 
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gummer in Hudson’s Bay, and breeds there. Mr Pennant 
suspects that it also breeds in Denmark ; and says, that 
they appear in vast flocks on the Flintshire shores 
during the winter season.* With us they are also 
migratory, being only seen in spring and autumn. They 
are plump birds ; and, by those accustomed to the 
sedgy taste of this tribe, are esteemed excellent eating. 

The length of this species is ten inches, extent 
twenty; bill, black, straight, fluted to nearly its tip, 
and about an inch and a half long; upper parts, 
brownish ash, each feather marked near the tip with 
a narrow semicircle of dark brown, bounded by another 
of white; tail-coverts, white, marbled with olive; 
wing-quillS) dusky, shafts, white; greater coverts, 
blacK, tipt with white; some of the primaries edged 
also with white ; tail, plain pale ash, finely edged and 
tipt with white ; crown and hindhead, streaked with 
black, ash, and white ; stripe over the eye, cheeks, and 
chin, white, the former marked with pale streaks of 
dusky, the latter pure; breast, white, thinly specked 
with blackish; belly and vent, pure white; legs, a 
dirty yellowish clay colour; toes, bordered with a 
narrow, thick, warty membrane; hind toe, directed 
inwards, as in the turnstone ; claws and eye, black. 

These birds -vary a little in colour, some being con- 
siderably darker above, others entirely white below; 
but, in all, the concentric semicircles on the back, 
scapulars, and wing-coverts, are conspicuous. 

I think it probable that these birds become much 
lighter colour^ during the summer, from the circum- 
stance of having shot one late in the month of June, 
at Cape May, which was of a pale drab or dun colour. 
It was very thin and emaciated ; and on examination 
appeared to have been formerly wounded, which no 
doubt occasioned its remaining behind its companions. 

Early in December I examined the same coast every 
day for nearly two weeks, without meeting with more 
than one solitary individual of this species, although 


• Arctic Zoology f p. 474. 
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in October they were abundant. How far to the south- 
ward they extend their migrations, we have no facts 
that w^ill enable us to ascertain, though it is probable 
that the shores of the West India islands afford them 
shelter and resources during our winter. 


220 . Tit J NO A RUFA) WILSON. — K£I)- BB E ASTET) SAN1>I>IPEB. 
WILSON, PLATE LVII. TIG. V.* EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

Of this prettily marked species I (5an find no des- 
cription. The Tringa Icelandica^ or Aberdeen sand- 
piper of Pennant and others, is the only species that 
has any resemblance to it ; the descriptions of that bird, 
however, will not apply to the present. 

The common name of this species on our sea coast is 
the gray-back, and among the gunners it is a particular 
favourite, being generally a plump, tender, and excellent 
bird for the table; and, consequently, brings a good 
price in market. 

The gray-backs do not breed on the shores of the 
Middle States. Their first appearance is early in May. 
They remain a few weeks, and again disappear until 
October. They usually keep in small flocks, alight in 
a close body together on the sand flats, where they 
search for the small bivalve shells already described. 
On the approach of the sportsman, they frequently 
stand fixed and silent for some time ; do not appear to 
be easily alarmed, neither do they run about in the 
water as much as some others, or with the same rapidity, 
but appear more tranquil and deliberate. In the month 
of November, they retire to the south. 

This species is ten inches long, and twenty in extent ; 
the bill is black, and about an inch and a half long; 
the chin, eyebrows, and whole breast, are a pale brownish 
orange colour ; crown, hindhead from the upper man- 
dible backwards, and neck, dull white, streaked w’ith 
black ; back, a pale slaty olive, the feathers tipt with 


Is Tringa Icdandica, Lixmttus, in its summer drew. 
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white, barred and spotted with black and pale ferru- 
ginous ; tail-coverts, white, elegantly barred with black ; 
wings, plain dusky, black towards the extremity ; the 
greater coverts, tipt with white; shafts of the pri- 
maries, white; tail, pale ashy olive, finely edged with 
white, the two middle feathers somewhat the longest; 
belly and vent, white, the latter marked with small 
arrow-heads of black ; legs and feet, black ; toes, 
bordered with a narrow membrane ; eye, small and 
black. 

In some specimens, both of males and females, the 
red on the breast was much paler, in others it descended 
as far as the thighs. Both sexes seemed nearly alike. 


221 . TniNGA CINCLUS* THE PURRE. 

WILSON, PLATE LVlI. FIQ. III. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

Tins is one of the most numerous of our strand birds, 
as they are usually called, that frequent the sandy beach 
on the frontiers of the ocean. In its habits it differs 
so little from the preceding, that, except in being still 
more active and expert in running and searching among 
the sand, on the reflux of the waves, as it nimbly darts 
about for food, Avhat has been said of the former will 
apply equally to both, they being pretty constant 
associates on these occasions. 

The purre continues longer with us, both in spring 
and autumn, than either the turnstone or the ash- 
coloured sandpiper ; many of them remain during the 
very severest of the Avinter, though the greater part 
retire to the more genial regions of the south, where 
I have seen them at such seasons, particularly on the 
sea coasts of both Carolinas, during the month of 
February, in great numbers. 

These birds, in conjunction with several others, 
sometimes (jollect together in such flocks, as to seem, 
at a distance, a large cloud of thick smoke, varying in 
form and appearance every instant, while it performs 
its evolutions in air. As this cloud descends and courses 
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ftlongf the shores of the ocean, with j^eat rapidity, in a 
kind of waving serpentine flight, alternately throwing 
its dark and white plumage to the eye, it forms a very 
grand and interesting appearance. At such times the 
gunners make prodigious slaughter among them ; while, 
as the showers of their companions fall, the whole body 
often alight, or descend to the surface with them, till 
the sportsman is completely satiated with destruction. 
On some of these oee^sioiis, while crowds of these 
victims are fluttering along the sand, the small pigeon 
hawk, constrained by necessity, ventures to make a 
sweep among the dead in presence of the proprietor, 
but as suddenly pays for his temerity with his life ! 
Such a tyrant is man, when vested with power, and 
unrestrained by the dread of responsil)ilit5\ 

The purre is eight inches in length, and fifteen inches 
in extent ; the bill is black, straight, or slightly bent 
downwards, about an inch and a half long, very thick 
at the base, and tapering to a slender blunt point at the 
extremity ; eye, very small ; iris, dark hazel ; cheeks, 
gray; line over the eye, belly, and vent, white; back 
and scapulars, of an asliy brown, marked here and there 
with spots of black, bordered with bright ferruginous ; 
sides of the rump, white ; tail-coverts, olive, centred 
with black ; chin, u’bite; neck below, gray; breast and 
sides, thinly marked with pale spots of dusky, in some, 
pure white; wings, black, edged and tipt with white; 
two middle tail-feathers, dusky, the rest brown ash, 
edged with white; legs and feet, black; toes bordered 
with a very narrow scalloped membrane. The usual 
broad band of w'hite crossing the w'ing, forms a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of almost the whole genus. 

On examining more than a hundred of these birds, 
they varied considerably in the black and ferruginous 
spots on the back and scapulars ; some w’ere altogether 
plain, w hile others w^ere thickly marked, particularly 
an the scapulars, with a red rust colour, centred with 
black. The females w^ere uniformly more plain than 
the males ; but many of the latter, probably young 
nrds, w'ere destitute of the ferruginous spots. On the 
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24th of May the eggs in the females were about the 
size of partridge shot. In what particular regions of 
the north these birds breed is altogether unknown. 

222. TEIlfOJ PUSILLAf WILSON. — LITTLE SANDPIPER. 
WILSON, PLATE XXXVII. FIG. IV. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

Tins is the least of its tribe in this part of the world, 
and in its mode of flight has much more resemblance 
to the snipe than to the sandpiper. It is migratory, 
departing early in October for the south. It resides 
chiefly among the sea marshes, and feeds among the mud 
at low water; springs with a zigzag irregular flight, 
and a feeble twit. It is not altogether couflned to the 
neighbourhood of the sea, for I have found several of 
them on the shores of the Schuylkill, in the month of 
August. In October, immediately before they go away, 
they are usually very fat. Their nests or particul^ 
breeding places I have not been able to discover. 

This minute species is found in Europe, and also at 
INTootka Sound ou the western coast of America. Length, 
five inches and a half; extent, eleven inches; bill and 
legs, brownish black; upper part of the breast, gray 
brown, mixed with ivhite; back and upper parts, 
black ; the wliole plumage above, broadly edged with 
bright bay and yellow ochre ; primaries, black ; greater 
coverts, the same, tipt wuth white ; eye, small, dark 
hazel ; tail, rounded, the four exterior feathers on each 
side, dull w'hite, the rest, dark brown ; tertials, as long 
as the primaries ; head above, dark brown, w'ith paler 
edges ; over the eye, a streak of whitish ; belly and 
vent, white ; the bill is thick at the base, and very 
slender tow'ards the point; the hind toe, small. In 
some specimens, the legs were of a dirty yellowish 
colour. Sides of the rump, white; just below the 
greater coverts, the primaries are crossed w'ith w'hite. 

Very little difference could be perceived between the 
plumage of the males and females. The bay on the 
edges of the back and scapulars was rather brighter in 
the male, and the brown deeper. 
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SUBOENUS III. — CALIDBJSy ILLIGER. 

228 , TRINQA ARENARIAf LINN . — CHARADRIUS CALIDRIS) WILS. 

SANOEKLINO PLOVER. 

WILSON, PLATE LIX. FIG. IV. WINTER ORISS. 

In this well known bird wc have another proof of 
the imperfection of systematic arrangement, where no 
attention is paid to the ffeneral habits, but n here one 
single circumstance is sometimes considered suHicient 
to determine the species. The genus plover is charac- 
terized by several strong family traits, one of which is 
tliat of wanting the hind toe. The sandpijiers have 
also their peculiar external characters of bill, general 
form, &c. by which they are easily distinguished from 
the former. The present species, though possessing 
tire bill, general figure, manners, and voice of the sand- 
pipers, feeding in the same way, and a^sociating with 
these in particular, yet wanting the bind toe, has been 
classed with the plovers, with whom, this single cir- 
cumstance excepted, it has no one charaideristic in 
common. Though we have not, in the present instance, 
presumed to alter this arrangement, yet it ap})ears 
both reasonable and natural that, where the s[»ecific 
characters in any bird seem to waver hot ween two 
species, the figure, voice, and habits of the equivocal 
one, should always be taken into consideration, and 
he allowed finally to determine the class to wdiich it 
belongs. Had this rule betui followed in the present 
instance, the bird u e are now about to describe would 
have undoubtedly been classed with the sandpipers. 

The history of this species has little in it to excite 
our interest or attention. It makes its a[)}iearance on 
our sea coasts early in September, contiiiuesS dining the 
greater part of winter, and on the approach of sjiring 
returns to the northern regions to breed. While here, 
it seems perpetually busy running along the wave-worn 
strand, following the flux and retlux of the surf, eagerly 
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pickings up its food from the sand amid the roar of the 
ocean. It flies in numerous flocks, keeping a low, 
meandering course along the ridges of the tumbling 
surf. On alighting, the whole scatter about after the 
receding wave, busily picking up those minute bivalves 
already described. As the succeeding wave returns, it 
bears the whole of them before it in one crowded line; 
then is the moment seized by the experienced gunner 
to sweep them in flank with his destructive shot. The 
flying survivors, after a few aerial meanders, again 
alight, and pursue their usual avocation as busily and 
as unconcernedly as before. These birds are most 
numerous on extensive sandy beaches in front of the 
ocean. Among rocks, marshes, oi^ stones covered with 
sea-weed, they seldom make their appearance. 

The saiiderliug is eight inches long, and fourteen 
inches in extent ; the bill is black, an inch and a 
quarter in length, slender, straight, fluted along the 
upper mandible, and exactly formed like that of the 
sandpiper ; the head, neck above, back, scapulars, and 
tertials, arc gray white ; the shafts, blackish, and the 
W'cbs tinged with brownish ash; shoulder of the wing, 
black; greater coverts, broadly tipt with wdiite; quills, 
black, crossed ivitli a transverse band of w'hite ; the tail 
extends a little beyond the wdiigs, and is of a grayish 
ash colour, edged wdth ivhite, the two middle feathers 
being about half an inch longer than the others ; eye, 
dark hazel; wdiole lower jmrts of the plumage, pure 
white ; legs and naked part of the thighs, black ; feet, 
three-toed, each divided to its origin, and bordered with 
a narrow membrane. 

Such are the most common markings of this bird, 
both of males and females, particularly during the 
W'iiiter ; but many others occur among them, early in 
the autumn, thickly marked or spotted with black 
on the crown, bai^k, scapulars, and tertials, so as to 
appear ranch mottled, having as much black as w'hite 
on those parts. In many of these I have observed the 
plain gray plumage coming out about the middle of 
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October, eo that, perhaps, the gfray may be their winter, 
And the spotted their summer dress. 

I have also met with many specimens of this bird, 
not only thickly speckled with white and black above, 
but also on the neck, and strongly tinged on both with 
ferruginous, in which dress it has been mistaken by 
Mr Pennant and others for a new species ; the des- 
cription of his “ ruddy plover” agreeing exactly with 
this. * 


224. CITAJSJDllIirS MVBIDUB, WJtSOK. 

aUDBT PLOVER. 

\^ILSOX, PLATE LXIII. PIG. Ill.f — SUMMER DRESS. 

This bird is frequently found in company with the 
sanderling, which, except in colour, it very much 
resembles. It is generally seen on the sea coast of 
New Jersey in May and October, on its way to and 
from its breeding place in the north. It runs with 
^reat activity along the edge of the flowing or retreat- 
waves on the sands, picking up the small bivalve 
shall-fish, which supplies so many multitudes of the 
plover and sandpiper tribes. 

I should not be surprised if the present species turn 
out hereafter to be the sanderling itself, in a different 
dress. Of many scores which I examined, scarce two 
were alike; in some the plumage of the back M^as 
almost plain, in others the black plumage was just 
^looting out. This was in the month of October. 
JVaturalists, however, have considered it as a separate 
species ; but have given us no further particulars than 
that, " in Hudson’s Bay, it is known by the name of 
Mistchaychekiskaweshish,” J—a piece of information 
certainly very instructive. 

A Zociogy, p. 486, No. 404. 

I Latham^ ** sanderling plover in its summer dress. 
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The ruddy plover is eig^ht inches long, and fifteen in 
extent; the bill is black, an inch long, and straight; 
sides of the neck and whole upper parts, speckled 
largely with white, black, and ferruginous ; the feathers 
being centred with black, tipt with white, and edged 
with ferruginous, giving the bird a very motley appear* 
ance; belly and vent, pure white; wing-quills, black, 
crossed with a band of white ; lesser coverts, whitish, 
centred with pale olive, the first two or three rows 
black ; two middle tail-feathers, black ; the rest, pale 
cinereous, edged with white; legs and feet, black; 
toes, bordered with a very narrow membrane. On 
dissection, both males and females varied in their 
colours and markings* 


GENUS L.— Brisson. 

225 . HIMAITTOPUS fTTCnrCOLLIS, VIEILL. 
JtKCURyiROSTRA aiUAtTTOPUS, WILSON. — LONG-LFGGED PLOVER. 
WILSON, PLATE LVUI. FIG. II. — FDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

Naturalists have most unaccountably classed this 
bird with the genus charadrius, or plover, and yet 
affect to make the particular conformation of the bil4 
legs, and feet, the rule of their arrangement. In the 
present subject, however, excepting the trivial circum- 
stance of the want of a hind toe, there is no resem- 
blance whatever of those parts to the bill, legs, or feet, 
of the plover; on the contrary, they are so entirely 
different, as to create no small surprise at the adoption 
and general acceptation of a classification, evidently so 
absurd and unnatural. This appears the more repre- 
hensible, when we consider the striking affinity there 
is between this bird and the common avoset, not only 
in the particular form of the bill, nostrils, tongue, legs, 
feet, wings, and tail, but extending to the voice, man«* 
ners, food, place of breeding, form of the nest, and even 
the very colour of the eggs of both, all of which are 
strikingly alike, and point out, at once, to the actual 
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observer 6f nature, the true relationship of these 
remarkable birds. 

Strongfly impressed with these facts, from an intimate 
aoquaintanco with the living subjects, in their native 
wilds, I have presumed to remove the present species 
to the true and proper place assigned it by nature, 
and shall now proceed to detail some particulars of its 
history. 

This species arrives on the sea coast of New .Tersey 
about the 25th of April, in small detached docks, of 
twenty or thirty together. These sometimes again 
subdivide into lesser parties ; but it rarely happens that 
a pair is found solitary, as, during the breeding season, 
tliey usually associate in small companies. On their 
first arrival, and, indeed, during the whole of their 
residence, they inhabit those particular parts of the 
salt marshes pretty high up towards the land, that 
are broken into numerous shallow pools, but are not 
usually overflowed by the tides during the summer. 
These pools or ponds are generally so shallow, that, 
with their long legs, the avosets can easily vi ade them 
in every direction ; and as they abound wdth minute 
shell-fish, and multitudes of aquatic insects and their 
larvaj, besides the eggs and spawn of others deposited 
in the soft mud below, these birds find here an abun- 
dant supply of food, Jiud are almost coutiimally seen 
wading about in such places, often up to the breast in 
water. 

In the vicinity of these bald places, as they are called 
fifty yards off, among the thick tufts of grass, one of 
these small associations, consisting perhaps of six or 
eight pair, takes up its residence during the breeding 
season. About the first week iu May, they begin to 
construct their nests, which are at first slightly formed 
of a small quantity of old grass scarcely sufli(;ieut to 
keep the eggs from the wet marsh. As they lay and 
sit, however, either dreading the rise of the tides, or 
for some other jnirpose, the nest is increased in height, 
with dry twigs of a shrub very common in the marshes, 
roots ot the salt grass, sea-weed, and various other 
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substances, the whole weighing between two and three 
pounds. This habit of adding materials to the nest 
after the female begins sitting, is common to almost 
all other birds that breed in the marshes. The eggs 
are four in number, of a dark yellowish clay colour, 
thickly marked with large blotches of black. These 
nests are often placed within fifteen or twenty yards of 
ea<?h other ; but the greatest harmony seems to prevail 
among the proprietors. 

While the females are sitting, the males are either 
wading through the ponds or roaming over the adjoining 
marshes; but should a person make his appearance, 
the whole collect together in the air, flying with their 
long legs extended behind them, keeping up a continual 
yelping note of cliche clicks click. Their flight is steady, 
and not in short, sudden jerks, like that of the plover. 
As they frequently alight on the bare marsh, they drop 
their w ings, stand w ith their legs half bent, and trem- 
bling, as if unable to sustain the burden of their bodies. 
In this ridiculous posture they will sometimes stand 
for several minutes, uttering a curving sound, while, 
from the corresponding quiverings of their wings and 
long legs, they seem to balance themselves W'ith great 
difficulty, this singular manoeuvre is, no doubt, 
intended to induce a belief that they may be easily 
caught, and so turn the attention of the person, from 
the pursuit of their nests and young, to themselves. 
The red-necked avoset practises the very same decep- 
tion, in the same ludicrous manner, and both alight 
indiscriminately on the ground or in the w ater. Both 
will also occasionally sw'im for a few^ feet, w^hen they 
chance, in w^ading, to lose their depth, as I have had 
several times an opportunity of observing. 

The name by w'hich this bird is kuowm on the sea 
coast is the stilt, or tilt, or long-shanks. They are but 
sparingly dispersed over the marshes, having, as has 
been already observed, their particular favourite spots, 
while, in large intermediate tracts, there are few or 
none to be found. They occasion^ly visit the shore, 
wading about in the water and in the mud, in search of 
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food, which they scoop up very dexterously with their 
delicately formed bills. On beings wounded while in 
the water, they attempt to escape by divings, at which 
they are by no means expert. In autumn their flesh is 
tender, and well tasted. They seldom raise more than 
one brood in the season, and depart for the south earl^ 
in September. As they are well known in Jamaica, it 
is probable some of them may winter in that and other 
of the West India islands. 

Mr Pennant observes, that this bird is not a native 
of northern Europe; and there have been but few 
instances where it has been seen in Great Britain, It 
is common, says Latham, in Egfypt, being* found there 
in the marshes in October. It is likewise plentiful 
about the salt lakes, and is often seen on the shores 
of the Caspian sea, as well as by the rivers which 
empty themselves into it, and in the southern deserts 
of Independent Tartary. The same author adds, on the 
authority of Kay, that it is known at Madras in the 
East Indies. 

All the figures and descriptions M’hich I hare seen 
of this cunoiis bird, represented the bill as straight, 
and of almost an equal thickness throughout, which I 
have never found so in any of the numerous specimens 
I hare myself shot and examined. Many of these 
accounts, as well as figures, have been taken from 
dried and stuffed skins, which give but an imperfect 
and often erroneous idea of the true outlines of initure. 
The dimensions, colours, and markings, of a very beau* 
tiful specimen, newly shot, were as follow : — 

Length, from the point of the bill to the end of the 
tail, fourteen inches, to the tips of the u'ings, sixteen; 
extent, twenty-eight inches; bill, three inches long, 
slightly curved upwards, tapering to a fine point, the 
upper mandible rounded above, the whole of a deep 
black colour ; nostrils, an oblong slit, pervious ; tongue, 
short, pointed ; forehead, spot behind the eye, lower 
eyelid, sides of the neck and M’'hole lower parts, pure 
white ; hack, rump, and tail-coverts, also white, but so 
conceided by the scapulars as to appear black; tail, 
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even, or very slightly forked, and of a dingy vi^hite ; the 
vent-feathers reach to the tip of the tail below ; line 
before the eye, auriculars, back part of the neck, 
scapulars, and whole wings, deep black, richly glossed 
w ith green ; legs and naked thighs, a fine pale carmine ; 
the latter measures three, the former four inches and a 
half in length, exceedingly thin, and so flexible that 
they may be bent considerably without danger of 
breaking. This thinness of the leg enables the bird to 
wade with expedition, and without fatigue. Feet, three- 
toed, the outer toe connected to the middle one by a 
broad membrane; wings, long, extending two inches 
beyond the tail, and sharp pointed; irides, a bright 
rich scarlet ; pupil, black. In some the w^hite from the 
breast extends quite round the neck, separating the 
black of the hind neck from that of the body ; claws, 
blackish horn. 

The female is about half an inch shorter, and differs 
in having the plumage of the upper back and scapulars, 
and also the tertials, of a deep brown colour. The 
stomach, or gizzard, was extremely muscular, and con- 
tained fragments of small snail shells, winged bugs, and 
a slimy matter, supposed to be the remains of some 
aquatic worms, lii one of these females I counted 
upwards of one hundred and fifty eggs, some of them 
as large as buck shot. The singular form of the legs 
and feet, with the exception of the hind toe and one 
membrane of the foot, is exactly like those of the 
avoset. The upper curvature of the bill, though not 
quite so great, is also the same as iu the other, being 
rounded above, and tapering to a delicate point in the 
same manner. In short, a slight comparison of the 
two is sufiicieiit to satisfy the most scrupulous observer 
that nature has classed these two birds together. 
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GENUS lA.^TOTANUS, BECHSTEirr. 

226. TOT ANUS SEUIPALUATVSf TEMMIKCK. 

0COLOPAE SJSmrALMATA, WILSON. — SEMIPALMATED SNIPE. 

WILSON, PLATS LVI. P'lG. III. 

This is one of the most noisy and noted birds that 
inhabit our salt marshes in summer. Its common name 
is the willet, by which appellation it is universally 
known along- the shores of New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland, — in all of n hich places it 
breeds in great numbers. 

The willet is peculiar to America. It arrives from 
the south on the shores of the Middle States about 
the 20th of April, or beginninf^ of May ; and from that 
time to the last of July, its loud and shrill reiterations 
of ptlUwilUwilletf resound, almost in- 

cessantly, along the marshes, and may be distinctly 
heard at the distance of more than half a mile. About 
the 20th of May, the willets generally begin to lay. ♦ 
Their nests are built on the ground, among the grass 
of the salt marshes, pretty well towards the land, or 
cultivated fields, and are composed of wet rushes and 
coarse grass, forming a slight hollow or cavity in a 
tussock. This nest is gradually increased during the 
period of laying and sitting, to the height of five or six 
inches. The eggs are usually four in number, very 
thick at the great end, and "ta})ering to a narrower 
point at the other than those of the common hen ; they 
measure two inches and one eighth in length, by one 
and a half in their greatest breadth, and are of a dark 
dingjr olive, largely blotched with blackish brown, 
particularly at the great end. In some, the ground 
colour has a tinge of green ; in others, of bluish. They 
are excellent eating, as 1 have oiten experienced \ihen 
obliged to dine on them in my hunting excursions 

^ ♦ From some unknown cause, the height of laying of these birds 
18 said to be full two weeks later than it was twenty years ago. 
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through the salt marshes. The young are covered 
with a grey- coloured down ; run off soon after they 
leave the shell ; and are led and assisted in their search 
of food by the mother, while the male keeps a continual 
watch around for their safety. 

The anxiety and affection manifested by these birds 
for their eggs and young, are truly interesting. A 
person no sooner enters the marshes, than he is beset 
by the willets, flying around and skimming over his 
head, vociferating with great violence their common 
cry of pill’-will-vnllet ; and uttering at times a loud 
clicking note, as he approaches nearer to their nest. 
As they occasionally alight, and slowly shut their long 
w^hite u ings speckled w ith black, they have a mournful 
note, expiessive of great tenderness. During the term 
of incubation, the female often resorts to the sea shore, 
where, standing up to the belly in water, she washes 
and dresses her plumage, seeming to enjoy great satis- 
faction from these frequent immersions. She is also 
at other times seen to w'ade more in the water than 
most of her tribe ; and, when w'ouiided in the wdng, 
w'ill take t() the w'ater w’ithout hesitation, and swims 
tolerably well. 

Tlie eggs of the willet, in every instance w’hich has 
come under my observation, are placed, during incu- 
bation, in an almost upright position, wdth the large 
end uppermost; and this appears to be the constant 
practice of several other species of birds that breed in 
these marshes. During the laying st*ason, the crow's 
are seen roaming o>er the marshes in search of eggs, 
and w'hcre\er they come, spread coiisteriicition and 
alarm among the willets, wlio, in united numbers, 
attack and pursue them w'ith loud clamours. It is 
worthy of remark, that, among the various birds that 
breed in these marshes, a mutual respect is jiaid to 
each other’s eggs ; and it is ouly from intruders on the 
laud side, sncli as crows, jays, Aveasels, foxes, minx, and 
man himself, that these affectionate tribes have most to 
dread. 

The w illet subsists chiefly on small shell fish, niai iiie 

VOL. HI. F 
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worms, and other aquatic insects ; in search of which, 
it regularly resorts to the muddy shores and flats at 
low water; its general rendezvous being the marshes. 

This bird has a summer and also a winter dress, its 
colours differing so much in these seasons as scarcely 
to appear to be the same species. Its spring and 
summer plumage, in a good specimen, is as follows : — 

Length, fifteen inches ; extent, thirty inches ; upper 
parts, dark olive brown ; the feathers, streaked down 
the centre, and crossed with waving lines of black; 
wing-coverts, light olive ash, and the whole upper 
parts sprinkled with touches of dull yellowish white ; 
primaries, black, white at the root half; secondaries, 
white, bordered with brown ; rump, dark brown ; tail, 
rounded, twelve feathers, pale olive, waved with bars 
of lilack ; tail-coverts, white, barred wdth olive ; bill, 
pale lead colour, becoming black tow'ards the tip ; eye, 
very black ; cdim, white ; breast, beautifully mottled 
with transverse spots of olive on a cream ground ; 
belly and vent, white, the last barred wdth olive ; legs 
and feet, pale lead colour ; toes, half w ebbed. 

Towards the fall, w^hen these birds associate in large 
flocks, they become of a pale dun colour above, tlu* 
plumage being shafted wdth dark brown, and the tail 
w^hite, or nearly so. At this season they are extremely 
fat, and esteemed excellent eating. Experienced 
gunners alwa^^s select the lightest coloured ones from 
a flock, as being uniformly the fattest. 

The female of this species is generally larger than 
the male. In the months of October and November, 
they gradually disappear. 
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227. TOTAJffVS FLAFIPESy VIEILL. — 8C0L0PAX FLAFJPESy ^ ILSOX, 
YELLOW-SHAXkS SNIPE. 

WILSON, PLATE LVIII. PIG. IV. 

Of this species I have but little to say. It inhabits 
our sea coasts and salt marshes during^ summer ; ire- 
quents the flats at low water, and seems particularly 
fond of walking among the mud, where it doubtless 
finds its favourite food in abundance. I have never 
met with its nest, nor with any person acquainted with 
its particular place or manner of breeding. It is a 
plentiful species, and great numbers are brought to 
market in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, parti- 
cularly in autumn. Though these birds do not often 
penetrate far inland, yet, on the 5th September, 
1 shot several dozens of them in the meadows of 
Schuylkill, below Philadelphia. There had been a 
violent northeast storm a day or two previous, and a 
large flock of these, accompanied by several species of 
tringay and vast numbers of the short-tailed tern, ap- 
peared at once among the meadows. As a bird for the 
table, the yellow-shanks, when fat, is in considerable 
repute. Its chief residence is in the vicinity of the 
sea, M'here there are extensive mud flats. It has a sliarp 
whistle, of three or four notes, M'hen about to take w ing, 
and when flying. These birds may be shot down n ith 
great facility, if the sportsman, after the first discharge, 
will only lie close, and permit the wounded birds to 
flutter about without picking them up ; the flock will 
generally make a circuit, and alight repeatedly, until 
the greater part of them may be shot down. 

Length of the yellow-shanks, ten inches; extent, 
twenty; bill, slender, straight, an inch and a half in 
length, and black ; line over the eye, chin, belly, and 
vent, white ; breast and throat, gray ; general colour 
of the plumage above, dusky brown olive, inclining to 
ash, thickly marlf<*^* w'^h amaU ^ri»n^ar spots of dull 
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white ; tail-coverts, white ; tail, also white, handsomely 
harred with dark olive ; wing^s, plain dusky, the secon- 
daries edfifed, and all the coverts edf^od and tipt M^ith 
white ; shafts, black ; eye, also black ; lej.^s and naked 
thighs, long and yellow ; outer toe, united to the middle 
one by a slight membrane ; claws, a horn colour. The 
female can scarcely be distinguished from the male. 

228 . TOTANUS MEJLANOLEUCUSf VIEILL. 

SaOLOPAX VOClFERUSi WILSON. — TFLL-TALK GODWIT, OH SNIFF. 

WILSON, PLATE LVllI. PIG. V. 

This species and the preceding are both well known 
to our du 4 :k-gunners along the sea coast and marshes, 
by n horn they are detested and stigmatized with the 
names of the greater and lesser tell-tale, for their 
faithful vigilance in alaiming the ducks witli their loud 
and shrill whistle, on the liist glimpse of tln‘ gunner’s 
appimch. Of the two, the present species is by far 
the most watchful ; and its whistle, which consists of 
four notes rapidly repeated, is so loud, shrill, and 
alarining, as instantly to aiouse cu*ry duck within its 
hearing, and thus disappoints the eager cxju'ctalions of 
the marksman. Yet the cunning and (*\perience ot 
the latter are frequently more than a matc li tor all of 
them ; and bc^fore the poor tcll-tah* is aw arc*, his W’arniiig' 
voice is hushed for ever, and his dead body mingled 
w ith those of his associates. 

This bird arrives on our coast early in Ajiril, brc‘eds 
in tlie marshes, and continues until ’Ko\ ember, about 
the middle of which mouth it generally mo^ cs off‘ to 
tlie sf.uth. The nest, 1 have been inloiined, is built in 
a tuft of thick grass, generally on the* hordc is of a hc-g 
or morass. The female, it is said, Ja^ s four eirgs, of a 
dingy w liite, irregularly marked w itli black. 

These birds appear to be unkiiow n in Europe. They 
are simply inc*ntioned by IVlr Pennant, as ba^ ing* been 
olscrved in autumn, feeding on the sands on the lower 
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part of Chatteaiix Bay, continually nodding their heads, 
and were (jailed there stone curlews. * 

The tell-tale seldom flies in large flocks, at least 
during summer. It delights in watery bogs, and the 
muddy margins of creeks and inlets; is either seen 
searching aliout for food, or standing in a watchful 
posture, alternately raising and lowering the h(»ad, and, 
on the least appearance of danger, utters its shrill 
whistle, and mounts on wing, generally accompanied 
by all the feathered tribes that arc near. It occasion- 
ally peiK'tratcs inland along the muddy shores of our 
large rivers, seldom higher than tide water, and then 
singly a!id solitary. They sometimes rise to a great 
heiglit in the air, and can be distinctly heard when 
beyond the reacjh of the eye. In the fall, when they 
are iat, their flesh is highly esteemed, and many of 
them are brought to our markets. The colours and 
markings of this bird are so like those of the preceding, 
that, iinhvss in point of siz(‘, and the particular curva- 
tun* of the bill, the description of one might serve for 
both. 

The tell-tale is fourteen inches and a half long, and 
twenty-live inches m evtent; the bill is two inches 
and a (planter long, of a d^irk horn colour, and slightly 
bent upw'ards ; tlie space round the eye, chin, and 
throat, pure white ; lower part of the neck, pale ashy 
whit(', speckled with black ; general colour of the 
upjier jiarts, an ashy brown, thickly spotted with black 
and dull white, each f(*ather being bordered caiid spotted 
on the edge with black ; wing-quills, black ; some of the 
primaries, and all of the secoinlaries, with their coverts, 
sjxitted round the margins with black and \^hite; heii(l 
and neck above, striMked with black and Avhite ; h(‘Ily 
and vent, ]mre white; rump, white, dotted with black; 
tail, also white, barred with brown ; the wings, wlieri 
closed, reach beyond the tail; thighs, naked, nearly 
two iiich(‘s above the knees; legs, two iiKjhes and three 
quarters long ; feet, four-toed', the outer joined liy a 
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membrane to the middle, the whole of a rich oraime 
yellow. The female differs little in plumag'e from the 
male ; sometimes the vent is slightly dotted with black, 
and the upper parts more brown. 

Nature seems to have intended this bird as a kind of 
spy, or sentinel, for the safety of the rest ; and so well 
acquainted are they with the watchful vigilance of this 
species, that, while it continues silent among them, the 
ducks feed in the bogs and marshes without the least 
suspicion. The great object of the gunner is to escape 
the penetrating glance of this guardian, which is some- 
times extremely difficult to effect. On the first whistle 
of the tell-tale, if beyond gunshot, the gunner abandons 
his design, but not without first bestowing a few left- 
handed blessings on the author of his disappointment. 


2 * 29 . TOTANUS BARTRAMIVSy TFM. — TRINGIA BARTSAMIA, WILS. 
bartuam’s SANDPIPFR. 

WirSOK, PT.ATE LIX. FK.. II. 

This bird being, as far as I can discover, a new 
species, undescribed by any former author, I have 
honoured it with the name of my very worthy friend, 
near whose botanic gardens, on the banks of the river 
Schuylkill, I first found it. On the same ineadow^s, I 
have since shot several other individuals of the species, 
and have thereby had an opportunity of making an 
accurate description of it. 

Unlike most of their tri])e, these birds appear to 
prefer running about among the grass, feeding on 
beetles, and other winged insects. There W'ere three 
or four in company ; they seemed extremely w'atchful, 
silent, and shy, so that it was always with extreme 
difficulty I could approaidi them. 

These birds are occasionally seen there during the 
months of August and September, but wdiether they 
breed near I have not been able to discover. Having 
never met with them on the sea shore, I am persuaded 
that their principal residence is in the interior, in 
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meadows, and such like places. They run with g^reat 
rapidity, sometimes spreading their tail, and dropping 
their wings, as birds do who wish to decoy you from 
their nest ; when they alight, they remain fixed, stand 
very erect, and have two or three sharp whistling 
notes as they mount to fly. They are remarkable 
plump birds, weighing upwards of three quarters of a 
pound; their flesh is superior, in point of delicacy, 
tenderness, and flavour, to any other of the tribe with 
which I am acquainted. 

This species is twelve inches long, and twenty-one 
in extent ; the bill is an inch and a half long, slightly 
bent downwards, and wrinkled at the base, the upper 
mandible, black on its ridge, the lower, as well as the 
edge of the upper, of a tine yellow ; front, stripe over 
the eye, neck, and breast, pale ferruginous, marked 
with small streaks of black, which, on the lower part 
of the breast, assume the form of arrow heads ; croM'n, 
black, the plumage slightly skirted with whitish ; chin, 
orbit of the eye, whole belly, and vent, pure white ; 
hind head, and neck above, ferruginous, minutely 
streaked with black ; back and scapulars, black, the 
former, slightly skirted with ferruginous, the latter, 
with white ; tertials, black, bordered with \\ hite ; 
primaries, plain black ; shaft of the exterior quill, 
snowy, its inner vane, elegantly pectinated with white ; 
secondaries, pale brown, spotted on their outer vanes, 
with black, and tipt with white ; greater coverts, 
dusky, edged with pale ferruginous, and spotted with 
black ; lesser coverts, pale ferruginous, each feather 
broadly bordered with white, within which is a con- 
centric semicircle of black; rump, and tail-coverts, 
deep brown black, slightly bordered with wdiite ; tail, 
tapering, of a pale brown orange colour, beautifully 
spotted with black, the middle feathers centred with 
dusky ; legs, yellow, tinged with green ; the outer toe 
joined to the middle by a membrane; lining of the 
wings, elegantly barred with black and white ; iris of 
of the eye, dark, or blue black, eye, very huge. The 
male and female are nearlv alike. 
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2(X). TOTANUS cnLosorrGiuSf vieill. 

TRINOA SOLJTARIA, WILSON.- — SOLITARY SANDPIPER. 

M IT SON, PLATE LVIII. FIG. IIT, 

This new species inhabits the w'atery solitudes of 
our highest mountains during* the summer, from 
Kentucky to New York ; but is no where numerous, 
seldom more than one or two being seen together. It 
takes short, low fliulits ; runs nimbly about among the 
mossy raarafins of the mountain springs, brooks, and 
pools", oceasionally stopping, looking at you, and per- 
petually nodding the head. It is so unsuspicious, or so 
little acquainted with man, as to permit one to approach 
wdthin a few yards of it, without appearing to take any 
notice, or to be (he least alarmed. At the approach of 
<’old weather, it des<^ends to the muddy shores of our 
large rivers, where it is occfusionally met with, singly, 
on its way to the south. I have made many long and 
close searches for the nest of this bird, without success. 
They regularly lireed on Pocano mountain, between 
Baston and Wilkesbarre, in Pennsylvania, airiviug 
there early in May, and departing in September. It is 
usually silent, unless when suddenly Hushed, u lien it 
utters a sharp whistle. 

This species has considerable res(*mblance, both in 
manners and markings, to the green sandpijjer of 
Europe (tringa ochropus ;) but differs from that bird 
ill being nearly one-third less, and in wanting the 
white 1 ump and tail-coverts of that sjiecies ; it is also 
destitute of its silky olive green plumage. How far 
north its migrations extend, I am nnabh* to say. 

The solitary sandpiper is eight inches and a half 
long, and fifteen inches in extent; the hill is one 
inch and a quarter in length, and dusky ; nostrils, 
jiervious, bill, fluted above and below; line over the 
eye, chin, belly, and vent, pure white ; breast, white, 
spotted Avith pale olive brown ; crown and neck above. 
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dark olive, streaked with white ; back, scapulars, and 
rump, dark brown olive, each feather marked along 
the edges with small round spots of white; wings, 
plain, and of a darker tint ; under tail-covert, spotted 
with black ; tail, slightly rounded, the five exterior 
feathers on each side, white, broadly barred with black ; 
the two middle ones, as well as their coverts, plain 
olive ,* legs, long, slender, and of a dusky green. Male 
and female alike in colour. 

231. TOTANUS MACULARiVSy TEMMINCK. 

TRINGA MACULARIAy WILSON. — SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 

WILSON, PLATE LIX. FIG. I KDlNBURGil COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This very common species arrives in Penn^^ylvania 
about tho 20th of April, making its first appearance 
along the shores of our large rivers, and, as the season 
advances, tra(jiiig the courses of our cn'eks and streams 
towards the interior. Along the rivers Schuylkill and 
Delaware, and their tributary waters, they are in great 
abundance during the summer. This species is as 
remarkable for perpetually wagging tlie tail, as some 
others are for nodding the head ; for, n hether running 
on the ground, or on the fences, along the rails, or in 
the water, tliis motion seems continual ; even the 
young, as soon as they arc freed from the shell, run 
about constantly wagging the tail. About the middle 
of May, they resort to the adjoining corn fields to breed, 
when} I have fre<(uently found and examined their 
nests. One of these now before me, and which w^as 
built at the root of a hill of Indian corn, on high ground, 
is composed wholly of short pieces of dry straw. The 
eggs are four, of a pale clay or cream colour, marked 
Avith large irregular spots of black, and more thinly 
with others of a paler tint. They are largo, in proportion 
to the size of the bird, measuring an inch and a quarter 
ill length, very thick at tho great end, and tapering 
suddenly to the other. The young run about Avith 
Avonderful speed, as soon as they leave the shell, and 
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are then covered with down of a dull drab colour, 
marked with a singfle streak of black down the middle 
of the hack, and with another behind each ear. They 
have a weak, plaintive note. On the approach of any 
person, the parents exhibit symptoms of g^reat distress, 
counterfeiting lameness, and fluttering along the 
ground with seeming difficulty. On the appearance of 
a dog, this agitation is greatly increased ; and it is very 
interesting to observe with what dexterity she will lead 
him from her young, by throwing herself repeatedly 
before him, fluttering olf, and keeping just without his 
reach, on a contrary direction from her helpless brood. 
My venerable friend, Mr Willijim Bartram, informs me, 
that he saw one of these birds defend her young for a 
considerable time from the rej)eated attacks of a ground 
squirrel. The scene of action was on the river shore. 
The parent had thrown herself, with her two young 
behind her, between them and the land j and at every 
attempt of the scpiirrel to seiise them by a circuitous 
sweep, raised both her wings in an almost perpendicular 
position, assiiniiug the most formidable appearance she 
was capable of, and rushed forw'ards on the squirrel, 
who, intimidated -by her boldness and manner, instantly 
retreated ; but jjresently returning, was met, as before, 
in front and on flank by the daring and affe()tionate 
bird, who, w’ith her wings and whole plumage bristling 
up, seemed sw^elled to twice her usual size. The young 
crowded together behind her, appareiitly sensible of 
their perilous situation, moving backw ards and forw'ards 
as she advanced or retreated. This interesting scene 
lasted for at least ten minutes; the strength of the 
poor parent began evidently to flag, and the attacks of 
the squirrel became more daring and frequent, w’hen 
my good friend, like one of those celestial agents who, 
in Homer’s time, so often decided the palm of victory, 
stepped forward from his retreat, drove the assailant 
back to his hole, and rescued the innocent from 
destruction. 

The flight of this bird is usually low, skimming 
along the surface of the water, its long wings making a 
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considerable angle downwards from the body, while it 
utters a rapid cry of weet^ weety weet as it flutters along, 
seldom steering in a direct line up or down the river, 
but making a long circuitous sweep, stretching a great 
way out, and gradually bending in again to the shore. 

These birds are found occasionally along the sea 
marshes, as well as in the interior ; and also breed in 
the corn fields there, frequenting the shore in search 
of food ; but rarely associating with the other tringm. 
About the middle of October, they leave us, on their 
way to the south, and do not, to my knowledge, winter 
in any of the Atlantic States. 

Mr Pennant is of opinion, that this same species is 
found in Britain ; but neither his description, nor that 
of Mr Bewick, will apply correctly to this. The 
following particulars w'ill enable Europeans to deter- 
mine this matter to their satisfaction : 

Length of the spotted sandpiper, seven inches and a 
half, extent, thirteen inches ; bill, an inch long, straight, 
the tip and upper mandible, dusky, lower, orange ; 
stripe over the eye, and lower eyelid, pure white ; 
whole upper parts, a glossy olive, with greenish reflec- 
tions, each feather marked with waving spots of dark 
brown; wing-quills, deep dusky; bastard wing, bordered 
and tipt w itli white ; a spot of white on the middle of 
the inner vane of each quill feather except the first ; 
secondaries tipt with white ; tail, rounded, the six 
middle feathers, greenish olive, the other three on each 
side, white, barred nith black; whole lower parts, 
white, beautifully marked with roundish spots of black, 
small and thick on the throat and breast, larger and 
thinner as they descend to the tail ; legs, a yellow clay 
colour ; claw black. 

The female is as thickly spotted below as the male ; 
but the young birds of both sexes are pure white 
below, without any spots ; they also want the orange 
on the bill. These circumstances I have verified on 
numerous individuals. 
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GENUS LII LIMOSA, Brisson. 

232 . LJMOSA FEDOA, VIEILL. — SCOLOPAX FEDOA, WILSOK. 

GREAT KARBLXD GODWIT. 

WILSOK, PLATE LVI. FIG IT. FEMALE. 

This bird is a transient visitant of our sea coasts 
in spring and autumn, to and from its breeding place 
in the north. Our gunners call it the straigyht-billed 
curlew, and sometimes the red curlew. It is a shy, 
cautious, and watchful bird ; yet so strongly are they 
attached to each other, that, on wounding one in a 
flock, the rest are immediately arrested in their flight, 
making so many circuits over the spot where it lies 
fluttering and screaming, that the sportsman often 
makes great destruction among them. Like the curlew, 
they may also be enticed within shot, by imitating their 
call or whistle j but can seldom be approached without 
some such raanmuvre. They are much less niiraerous 
than the short-billed curlews, with whom, hoAvever, 
they not unfrequently associate. They are found 
among the salt marshes in Majr, and for some time in 
June, and also on their return, in October and Novem- 
ber ; at which last season they are usually fat, and in 
high esteem for the table. 

The female of this bird has been described by 
several writers as a distinct species from the male ; the 
chief difference consists in the undulating bars of black 
Avith which the breast of the male is marked, and 
which are wanting in the female. 

The male of the great marbled godwit is nineteen 
inches long, and thirty-four inches in extent ; the bill 
IS nearly six inches in length, a little turned up towards 
the extremity, Avhere it is black, the base is of a pale 
purplisli flesh colour ; chin and upper part of the throat, 
whitish ; h(*ad and neck, mottled w ith dusky brown 
and black on a ferruginous ground; breast, barred with 
wavy lilies of black ; back and scapulars black ; marbled 
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with pale brown ; rump and tail-coverts, of a very ligrht 
brown, barred with dark broM^n ; tail, even, except the 
two middle feathers, which are a little the longest; 
wings, pale ferruginous, elegantly marbled with dark 
brow'll, the four first primaries black on the outer edge ; 
wdiole lining and low'er parts of the wings, bright 
ferruginous ; belly and vent, light rust colour, w ith a 
tinge of lak<*. 

The female differs in w'anting the bars of hlaiik on 
the hr(‘ast. The bill docs not acquire its full length 
before the third y<*ar. 

About fifty ditferent species of the scolopax genus 
are enumerated by naturalists. These arc again, by 
some, sejiarated into three classes, or subgcuera ; viz. 
the straight-hilled, or snijies ; those w ith bills beat 
downwards, or the curlews; and those whose hills are 
slightlj^ turned upwards, or god wits. The whole are a 
shy, timid, and solitary tribe, frequenting those vast 
marshes, sw .unjis, and morasses, that frequently prevail 
in tlie vicinily of the ocean, and on the borders of large 
rivers. They are also generally migratory, on account 
of the periodical freezing of those places in the northern 
regions, where th(*y procure their food. The godw'its 
are particulai ly fond of salt marshes ; and are rarely 
found in countries remote from tiie sea. 


(ai:NUS LIll —SCOLOPAX 

SCBGENUS I . — UACBOBAMPHUSy LEACH. 

238 . scoLorAJ grjsea, gmehn, 

SCOLOFAX KOrEBOliACENSJS, W'lLSON, — ELD-BREASTED SKIPF. 
W ILSOK, PLATE XLVII. TIG. I. 

This bird lias a considerable resemblance io the 
common snipe, not only in its general form, size, and 
colours, but likewise in the excellence of its flesh, 
which is ill high estimation. It differs, however, 
greatly from the common snipe in its manners, and in 
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many other peculiarities, a few of which, as far as I 
have myself observed, may be sketched as follows : — 

The red-breasted snipe arrives on the sea coast of New 
Jersey early in April ; is seldom or never seen inland : 
early in May, it proceeds to the north to breed, and 
retunis by the latter part of July, or benfinning of 
August. During its stay here, it flies in flocks, some- 
times very high, and has then a loud and shrill whistle, 
making many evolutions over the marshes; forming, 
dividing, and reuniting. They sometimes settle in such 
numbers, and so close together, that eighty-five have 
been shot at one dis(5harge of a musket. They spring 
from the marshes n'ith a loud twirling whistle, generally 
rising high, and making several circuitous manoeuvres 
in air, before they descend. They frequent the sand 
bars and mud flats at low water, in search of food ; and, 
being less suspicious of a boat than of a person on shore, 
are easily approached by this medium, and shot down 
in great numbers. Tliey usually keep by themselves, 
being very numerous ; are in excellent order for the 
table in September ; and, on the approach of winter, 
retire to the south. 

I have frequently amused myself with the various 
action of these birds : They fly very rapidly, sometimes 
wheeling, coursing and doubling along the surface of 
the marshes ; then shooting high in air, there separating 
and forming in various bodies, uttering a kind of 
quivering whistle. Among many which I opened in 
May, were several females that "had very little rufous 
below, and the backs were also much lighter, and less 
marbled with ferruginous. The eggs contained in their 
ovaries were some of them as large as garden jieas. 
Their stomachs contained masses of those small snail 
shells that lie in millions on the salt marshes; the 
wrinkles at the base of the hill, and the red breast, are 
strong characters of this species, as also tlie membrane 
W'hich unites the outer and middle toes together. 

The red-breasted snipe is ten inches and a half long, 
and eighteen inches in extent ; the bill, is about tw o 
inches and a quarter in length, straight, grooved, black 
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towards the point, and of a dirty eelskin colour at the 
base, where it is tumid and wrinkled; lores, dusky; 
cheeks and eyebrows, pale yellowish white, mottled 
with specks of black ; throat and breast, a reddish buff 
colour ; sides, white, barred with black ; belly and vent, 
white, the latter barred with dusky ; crown, neck 
above, back, scapulars, and tertials, black, edg-ed, 
mottled, and marbled with yellowish white, pale and 
bright ferruginous, much in the same manner as the 
common snipe; wings, plain olive, the secondaries, 
centred and bordered with white; shaft of the first 
quill, very white ; rump, tail-coverts, and tail (which 
consists of twelve feathers,) white, thickly spotted with 
black ; legs and feet, dull yellowish green ; outer toe 
united to the middle one by a small membrane ; eye, 
very dark. The female, which is paler on the back, 
and less ruddy on the breast, has been described by Mr 
Pennant as a separate species. * 

These birds doubtless breed not far to the northward 
of the United States, if we may judge from the lateness 
of the season when they leave us in spring, the largeness 
of the eggs in the ovaries of the females before they 
depart, and the short period of time they are absent. 
Ot all our sea-side snipes, it is the most numerous, and 
the most delicious for the table. From these circum- 
stances, and the crowded manner in M'hich it flies and 
settles, it is the most eagerly sought after by our 
gunners, who send them to market in great numbers. 


sruc;i M’S ii. — scolofax, vifiu.. 

234. SCOLOFAT JUILHMII, KAUP. — SCOLOFAX GALI IXAdOf WILS. 


SMPK. 


WILSON, PLATL LVIll. FIG. I. 

This bird is well known to our sportsmen ; and, if 
not the same, has a very near resemblance to the 
common snipe of Europe. It is usually known by the 
♦ See lu8 Brown Spipe, Arctic Zoology, No. 369. 
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name of the English snipe, to distinguish it from th^ 
woodcock, and from several others of the same genus. 
It arrives in Pennsylvania about the 10th of March, 
and remains in the low grounds for sevcml weeks ; the 
greater part then move off* to the north, and to the 
higher inland districts, to breed. A few are occasionally 
found, and, consequently, breed, in our low marshes, 
during the summer. When they first arrive, they are 
usually lean ; but, n ben in good order, are accounted 
excellent ejiting. They arc perhaps the most difficult 
to shoot of all our birds, as they fly in sudden zigzag 
lines, and very rapidly. Great numbers of these birds 
winter on the rice grounds of the Southern States, 
w'liere, in the month of February, they appeared to be 
much tamer than they are usually here, as I frequently 
observed them running about among the springs and 
watery thickets. 1 was told by the inhabitants that 
they generally disappeared early in the spring. On the 
20th of March, I found these birds extremely numerous 
on the borders of the ponds near Louisville, Kentucky, 
and also in the neighbourhood of Lexington, in the 
same State, as late as the 10th of April. I was told by 
several people that they are abundant in tbe Illinois 
country, up as far as lake Michigtin. They are but 
seldom seen in Pennsylvania during the summer, but 
are occasionally met wdth in considerable numbers on 
their return in autumn, along the whole eastern side of 
the Alleghany, from the sea to the mountains. They 
have the same soaring irregular flight in the air, in 
gloomy weather, as tbe snipe of Europe; the same 
bleating note and occasional rapid descent ; sj>ring from 
the marshes with the like feeble squeak ; and, in every 
respect resemble the common snipe of Ilritain, except 
in being about an inch less; and in luiving sixteen 
feath(*rs in the tail instead of fourteen, tbe number 
said by Bewick to be in that of Europe. From these 
circumstances, we must cither conclude this to be a 
different species, or partially changed by difference of 
climate ; the former appears to me the most probable 
opinion of tbe two. 


5 
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These birds abound in the meadows and low grounds 
along our large rivers, particularly those that border 
the Schuylkill and Delaware, from the 10th of March 
to the middle of April, and sometimes later, and are 
eagerly sought after by many of our gunners. The 
nature of the grounds, however, whi^ these birds 
frequent, the coldness of the season, and peculiar 
shyness and agility of the game, render this amusement 
attractive only to the most dexterous, active, and eager 
of our sportsmen. 

The snipe is eleven inches long, and seventeen inches 
in extent ; the bill is more than two inches and a half 
long, fluted lengthwise, of a brown colour, and black 
towards the tip, where it is very smooth while the bird 
is alive, but, soon after it is killed, becomes dimpled, 
like the end of a thimble ; crown, black, divided by an 
irregular line of pale brown ; another broader one of 
the same tint passes over each eye ; from the bill to the 
eye, there is a narrow dusky line ; neck and upper part 
of the breast, pale brown, variegated with touches of 
white and duskv ; chin, pale ; back and scapulars, deep 
velvety black, the latter elegantly marbled with waving 
lines of ferruginous, and broadly edged exteriorly with 
white ; wings, plain dusky, all the feathers, as well as 
those of the coverts, tipt with white ; shoulder of the 
wing, deep dusky brown, exterior quill, edged with 
white ; tail-coverts, long, reaching within three quarters 
of an inch of the tip, and of a pale rust colour, spotted 
with black ; tail, rounded, deep black, ending in a bar 
of bright ferruginous, crossed with a narrow waving 
line of black, and tipt with whitish ; belly, pure white ; 
sides, barred with dusky ; legs and feet, a very pale 
ashy green ; sometimes the whole thighs and sides of 
the vent are barred with dusky and white. 

The female diflers in being more obscure in her 
colours ; the white on the back being less pure, and the 
black not so deep. 
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SUBQENUS 111. — JiUSICOLA, VIEILL. 

235 . SCOLOPAZ MINOJtf GMELIN AND WILSON.^ 
AMERICAN WOODCOCK. 

^ WILSON, PLATE XLVIII. FIG. II. 

This bird, like the rail, is universally known to 
our sportsmen. It arrives in Pennsylvania ewly in 
March, sometimes sooner ; and I doubt not but in mild 
winters some few remain with us the whole of that 
season. During* the day, they keep to the woods and 
thickets, and, at the approaijh of evening, seek the 
spring's and open watery places to feed in. They soon 
disperse themselves over the country to breed. About 
the beginning of July, particularly in long continued 
hot weather, they descend to the marshy shores of our 
large rivers, their favourite springs and watery recesses 
inland being chiefly dried up. To the former of these 
retreats, they are pursued by the merciless sportsman, 
flushed by dogs, and shot down in great numbers. This 
species of amusement, when eagerly followed, is still 
more laborious and fatiguing than that of snipe shooting ; 
and, from the nature of the ground, or cripple, as it is 
usually called, viz. deep mire intersected u ith old logs, 
which are covered and hid from sight by high reeds, 
weeds, and alder bushes, the best dogs are soon tired 
out ; and it is customary with sportsmen who regularly 
pursue this diversion, to have two sets of dogs, to relieve 
each other alternately. 

The woodcock usually begins to lay iu April. The 
nest is placed on the ground, in a retired part of the 
woods, frequently at the root of an old stump. It is 
formed of a few withered leaves and stalks of grass laid 
with very little art. The female lays four, sometimes 
five eggs, about an inch and a half long, and an inch 
or rather more in diameter, tapering suddenly to the 
small end. These are of a dun clay colour, thickly 
marked with spots of brown, particularly at the great 
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end, and interspersed with others of a very pale purple. 
The nest of the woodcock has, in several instances that 
have come to my knowledge, been found with eggs in 
February ; but its usual time of beginning to Lay is 
early in April. In July, August, and September, they 
are considered in good order for shooting. 

The woodcock is properly a nocturnal bird, feeding 
chiefly at night, and seldom stirring about till after 
sunset. At such times, as well as in the early part of 
the morning, particularly in spring, he rises by a kind 
of spiral course to a considerable height in the air^ 
uttering at times a sudden quacks till, having gained his 
utmost height, he hovers around in a wild irregular 
manner, making a sort of murmuring sound ; then 
descends with rapidity as he rose. When uttering his 
common note on the ground, ht* seems to do it with difh** 
culty, throwing his head towards the earth, and frequently 
jetting up his tail. These notes and maiueuvres are 
most usual in spring, and are the call of the male to his 
favourite female. Their food consists of various larva?, 
and other aquatic worms, for which, during the evening, 
they are almost continually turning over the leaves 
with their bill, or searching in the bogs. Their flesh is 
reckoned delicious, and prized highly. They remain 
with us till late in autumn, and, on the falling of the 
first snows, descend from the ranges of the Alleghany 
to the lower parts of the country in great numbers; 
soon after which, viz. in November, they move off to 
the south. 

This bird, in its general figure and manners, greatly 
resembles the woodcock of Europe, but is considerably 
less, and very differently marked below, being an entirely 
distinct species. A few traits will clearly point out 
their difterences. The lower parts of the European 
woodcock are thickly barred w ith dusky wa^ ed lines, 
on a yellowdsh w^hite ground. The present species has 
those parts of a bright ferruginous. The male of the 
American species W'eighs from five to six ounces, the 
female, eight ; the European, twelve. The European 
woodcock makes its first appearance in Britain in 
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October and November, that country being in fact only 
its winter quarters ; for, early in March, they move off 
to the northern parts of the Continent to breed. The 
American species, on the contrary, winters in countries 
south of the United States, arrives here early in March, 
extends its migrations as far, at least, as the river St 
Lawrence, breeds in all the intermediate places, and 
retires again to the south on the approach of winter. 
The one migrates from the torrid to the temperate 
regions, the other, from the temperate to the arctic. 
The two birds, therefore, notwithstanding their names 
are the same, differ not only in size and markings, but 
also in native climate. Hence the absurdity of those 
who M'ould persuade us, that the woodcock of America 
crosses the Atlantic to Europe, and vice versa. These 
observations have been thought necessary, from the 
respectability of some of our own writers, who seem to 
have adopted this opinion. 

How far to the north our woodcock is found, I am 
unable to say. It is not mentioned as a bird of Hudson’s 
Bay, and, being altogether unknown in the northern 
parts of Europe, it is very probable that its migrations 
do not extena to a very nigh latitude ; for, it may be 
laid down as a general rule, that those birds which 
migrate to the arctic regions, in either continent, are 
very often common to both. The head of the w oodcock 
is of singular conformation, large, somewhat triangular, 
and the eye fixed at a remarkable distance from the bill, 
and high in the head. This construction u'as necessary 
to give a greater range of vision, and to secure the eye 
from injury, while the owner was searching in the mire. 
The flight of the w'oodcock is slow. When flushed at 
any time in the woods, he rises to the height of the 
bushes or underwood, and almost instantly drops behind 
them again at a short distance, generally running off 
for several yards as soon as he touches the ground. 
The notion that there are two species of woodcock in 
this country probably originated from the great differ- 
ence of size between the male and female, the latter 
being considerably the larger. 
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The male woodcock is ten inches and a half Ion?, 
and sixteen inches in extent; bill, a brownish flesn 
colour, black towards the tip, the upper mandible 
ending in a slight knob, that projects about one-tenth of 
an inch beyond the lower, ♦ each grooved, and, in length, 
somewhat more than two inches and a half ; forehead, 
line over the eye, and whole lower parts, reddish tawny ; 
sides of the neck, inclining to ash ; between the eye 
and bill, a slight streak of dark brown ; crown, from 
the forepart of the eye backwards, black, crossed by 
three narrow bands of brownish white ; cheeks, marked 
with a bar of black, variegated with light brown ; edges 
of the back, and of the scapulars, pale bluish white ; 
back and scapulars, deep black, each feather tipt or 
marbled with light brown and bright ferruginous, M'ith 
numerous fine zigzag lines of black crossing the lighter 
parts; quills, plain dusky brown ; tail, black, each feather 
marked along the outer edge with small spots of pale 
brown, and ending in narrow tips, of a pale drab colour 
above, and silvery white below; lining of the wing, 
bright rust ; legs and feet, a pale reddish flesh colour ; 
eye, very full and black, seated high and very far back 
in the head ; weight, five ounces and a half, sometimes 
six. 

The female is twelve inches long, and eighteen in 
extent ; weighs eight ounces ; and differs also in having 
the bill very near three inches in length ; the black on 
the back is not quite so intense; and the sides under 
the wings are slightly barred with dusky. 

The young woodcocks of a week or ten days old are 
covered with down of a brownish white colour, and are 
marked from the bill along the crown to the hind head, 
with a broad stripe of deep brown ; another line of the 

* Mr Pennant, (Arctic Zoology^ p. 460,) in describing the 
American woodcock, says, that the lower mandible is much shorter 
than the upper. From the appearance of his figure, it is evident 
that the specimen from which that and his desciiption were taken 
had lost nearly half an inch from the lowei mandible, probably 
broken off by accident. Turton and others have lepeated this 
mistake. 
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jsame passes through the eyes to the hindhead, curving 
under the eye ; from the back to the rudiments of the 
tail, runs another of the same tint, and also on the sides 
under the wings ; the throat and breast are considerably 
jfcinged with rufous ; and the quills at this age are just 
.bursting from their li^ht blue sheaths, tind appear 
marbled, as in the old birds ; the legs and bill are of a 
pale purplish ash colour, the latter about an inch long. 
When taken, they utter a long, clear, but feeble peep, 
not louder than that of a mouse. They are far inferior 
to young partridges in running and skulking; and, 
should the female unfortunately be killed, may easily 
))e taken on the spot. 
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236 . RALLUS CREPITANS, lAHVJEVS AKD WILSON. 

CLAPPER RAIL. 

WILSON, PLATE LXII. FIG. II. 

This is a very numerous and well known species, 
inhabiting* our whole Atlantic coast from New England 
to Florida. It is designated by different names, such 
as the mud hen, clapper rail, meadow clapper, big rail, 
&c. Though occasionally found along the swampy 
shores and tide ’w aters of our large rivers, its principal 
residence is in the salt marshes. It is a bird of passage, 
arriving on the coast of New Jersey about the 20th of 
April, and retiring again late in September. I suspect 
that many of them winter in the marshes of Georgia 
and Florida, having heard them very numerous at the 
mouth of Savannah river in the month of February. 
Coasters and fishermen often hear them while on their 
migrations, in spring, generally a little before day- 
break. The shores of New Jers<‘y, within the beach, 
consisting of an immense extent of fiat marsh, covered 
with a coarse reedy grass, and occasionally overflowed 
by the sea, by W’hich it is also cut up into innumerable 
islands by narrow inlets, seem to be the favourite 
breeding place for these birds, as they are there 
acknowledged to be more than double in number to 
all other marsh fowl. 

The clapper rail, or, as it is generally called, the 
mud hen, soon announces its arrival in the salt marshes, 
by its loud, harsh and incessant cackling, which very 
much resembles that of a Guinea fowl. This noise is 
most general during the night, and is said to be always 
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greatest before a storm. About the 20th of May, they 
generally commence laying and building at the same 
time; the first egg being usually dropt in a slight 
cavity, lined with a little dry grass pulled for the nur- 
pose, which, as the number of the eggs increase to tneir 
usual complement, ten, is gradually added to, until it 
rises to the height of twelve inches or more, — doubtless 
to secure it from the rising of the tides. Over this the 
long salt grass is artfully arched, and knit at top, to 
conceal it from the view above ; but this very circum- 
stance enables the experienced egg hunter to distinguish 
the spot at the distance of thirty or forty yards, though 
imperceptible to a common eye. Tlie eggs are of a 
pale clay colour, sprinkled with small spots of dark red, 
and measure somewhat more than an inch and a half in 
length, by one inch in breadth, being rather obtuse at 
the small end. These eggs are exquisite eating, far 
surpassing those of the domestic hen. The height of 
laying is about the 1st of June, when the people of the 
neighbourhood go off to the marshes an egging ^ as it is 
called. So abundant are the nests of this species, and 
so dexterous some persons at finding them, that one 
hundred dozen of eggs have been collected by one man 
in a day. At this time, the crows, the minx, and the 
foxes, come in for their share ; but, not content with 
the eggs, those last often seize and devour the parents 
also. The bones, feathers, wings, &c. of the poor mud 
hen lie in heaps near the hole of the minx ; by which 
circumstance, however, he himself is often detected and 
destroyed. 

These birds are also subject to another calamity of a 
more extensive kind : After the greater part of the 
eggs are laid, there sometimes happen violent northeast 
tempests, that drive a great sea into the bay, covering 
the whole marshes; so that at such times the rail may 
be seen in hundreds, floating over the marsh in great 
distress ; many escape to the mainland ; and vast 
numbers perish. On an occasion of this kind I have 
seen, at one view, thousands in a single meadow, 
walking about exposed and bewildered, while the dead 
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bodies of the females, who had perished on or near 
their nests, were strewed along^ tne shore. This last 
circumstance proves how strongs the ties of maternal 
affection is in these birds; for of the g^reat numbers 
which I picked up and opened, not one male was to be 
found among them ; all were females ! Such as had 
not yet begun to sit probably escaped. These disasters 
do not prevent the survivors from recommencing the 
work ot laying and building anew ; and instances have 
occurred where their eggs have been twice destroyed 
by the sea ; and yet in two weeks the eggs and nests 
seemed as numerous as ever. 

The young of the clapper rail very much resemble 
those of the Virginian rail, except in being larger. On 
the 10th of August, I examined one of these young 
clapper rails, caught among the reeds in the Delaware, 
and apparently about three weeks old ; it was covered 
with black down, with the exception of a spot of white 
on the auriculars, and a streak of the same along the 
side of the breast, belly, and fore part of the thigh ; the 
legs were of a blackish slate colour ; and the bill was 
marked with a spot of white near the point, and round 
the nostril. These run with great facility among the 
grass and reeds, and are taken with extreme diffiimlty. 

The whole defence of this species seems to be in the 
nervous vigour of its limbs, and thin compressed form 
of its body, by which it is enabled to pass between the 
stalks of grass and reeds with great rapidity. There are 
also every where among the salt marshes covered ways, 
under the flat and matted grass, through which the 
rail makes its way like a rat, without a possibility of 
being seen. There is generally one or more of these 
from its nest to the water edge, by w hich it may escape 
unseen ; and sometimes, if closely pressed, it will dive 
to the other side of the pond, put, or inlet, rising and 
disappearing again wdth the silence and celerity of 
thought. In smooth water it swims tolerably well, 
but not fast ; sitting high in the water, wdth its neck 
erect, and striking with great rapidity. When on 
'shore, it runs with the neck extended, the tail erect. 
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And frequently flirted up. On fair ground, they run 
nearly as fast as a man; having myself, with great 
difficulty, caught some that were wing-broken. They 
have also the facjulty of remaining under water for 
several minutes, clinging close, head downwards, by 
the roots of the grass. In a long stretch, they fly with 
great velocity, very much in the manner of a duck, 
with extended neck, and generally low; but such is 
their aversion to take wing, that you may traverse 
the marshes where there are hundreds of these birds, 
without seeing one of them; nor will they flush until 
they have led the dog tlirough numerous labyrinths, 
and he is on the very point of seizing them. 

The food of the clapper rail consists of small shelU 
fish, particularly those of the snail form, so abundant 
in the marshes ; they also eat small crabs. Their flesh 
is dry, tastes sedgy, and will bear no comparison with 
that of the common rail. Early in October, they move 
•off to the south ; and though, even in winter, a solitary 
instance of one may sometimes be seen, yet these are 
generally such as have been weak or wounded, and 
unable to perform the journey. 

The clapper rail measures fourteen inches in length, 
und eighteen in extent ; the bill is two inches and a 
•quarter long, sliirhtly bent, pointed, grooved, and of a 
reddish brown colour ; iris of the eye, dark red ; nostril, 
oblong, pervious ; crown, neck, and back, black, streaked 
with dingy brown ; chin and line over the eye, brownish 
white; auriculars, dusky; neck before, and whole 
breast, of the same red brown as that of the preceding 
species; wing-coverts, dark chestnut; quill-feathers, 
plain dusky ; legs, reddish brown ; flanks and vent, 
black, tipt, or barred with white. The males and 
females are nearly alike. 

The young birds of the first year have the upper 
parts of an olive brown, streaked with |)ale slate ; 
wings, pale brown olive; chin and part of the throat, 
white; breast, ash colour, tinged with brown; legs 
and feet, a pale horn colour. Mr Pennant, and several 
Other naturalists, appear to have taken their descriptions 
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from these imperfect specimens, the clapper rail being 
altogether unknown in Europe. 

I have never met with any of these birds in the 
interior at a distance from lakes or rivers. I have also 
made diligent inquiry for them along the shores of Lal^es 
Champlain and Ontario, but w ithout success. 


237 . BALLV8 riaoiirijNUS, unkjeus akd wilson. 

VIRGINIAN RAIL. 

WILSON, PLATE LXH. FIG. I. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUJf. 

This species very much resembles the European 
w^ater rail, (ralhis aquaticus^) but is smaller, and has 
none of the slate or lead colour on the breast, which 
marks that of the old continent ; its toes are also more 
than proportionably shorter, which, with a few other 
peculiarities, distinguish the species. It is far less 
numerous m this part of the United States than our 
common rail, and, as 1 apprehend, inhabits more remote 
northern regions. It is frequently seen along the 
borders of our salt marshes, which the other rarely 
visits; and also breeds there, as well as among the 
meadows that border our large rivers. It spreads over 
the interior as far west as the Ohio, having myself shot 
it in the barrens of Kentucky early in May. The people 
there observe them in wet places, in the groves, only in 
spring. It feeds less on vegetable, and more on animal, 
food than the common rail. During the months of 
September and October, w'hen the reeds and wild oats 
swarm W'ith the latter species, feeding on their nutritious 
seeds, a few of the present kind are occasionally found ; 
but not one for five hundred of the others. The food 
of the present species consists of small snail shells, 
worms, and the larva? of insects, W'hich it extracts from 
the mud ; hence the cause of its greater length of bill, 
to enable it the more readily to reach its food. On this 
^ Account also, its fiesh is much inferior to that of the 
other. lu most of its habits, its thin compressed form 
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of body, its aversion to take win^y, and the dexterity 
with which it runs or conceals itself among the grass 
and sedge, are exactly similar to those of the common 
rail, from which genus, notwithstanding the difference 
of its hill, it ought not to he separated. 

This bird is known to some of the inhabitants along 
the sea-coast of New Jersey, by the name of the fresh- 
water mud hen, this last being the common appellation 
of the clapper rail, which the present species resembles 
in every thing but size. The epithet fresh-water is 
given it, because of its frequenting those parts of the 
marsh only where fresh water springs rise through the 
bogs into the salt marshes. In these places it usually 
constructs its nest, one of w'hich, through the active 
exertions of my friend Mr Ord, while traversing with 
me the salt marshes of Cape May, we had the good 
fortune to discover. It was built in the bottom of a 
tuft of grass, in the midst of an almost impenetrable 
quagmire, and was composed altogether of old wet grass 
and rushes. The eggs had been floated out of the nest 
by the extraordinary rise of the tide in a violent north- 
east storm, and lay scattered about among the drift 
weed. The female, however, still lingered near the 
spot, to which she was so attached, as to suffer herself 
to be taken by hand. She doubtless intended to repair 
her nest, and commence laying anew ; as, during the 
few hours that she was in our possession, she laid one 
egg, corresponding in all respects with the others. On 
examining those floated out of the nest, they contained 
young, perfectly formed, but dead. The usual number 
of eggs is from six to ten. They are shaped like those 
of the domestic hen, measuring one inch and two-tenths 
long, by very nearly half an inch in width, and are of a 
dirty white, or pale cream colour, sprinkled with specks 
of reddish and pale purple, most numerous near the 
g^eat end. They commence laying early in May, and 
probably raise two brood in the season. I suspect this 
from the circumstance of Mr Ord having, late in the 
month of July, brought me several young ones of only a 
few days old, which were caught among the grass near 
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the border of the Delaware. The parent rail shewedi 
^eat solicitude for their safety. They were wholly 
black, except a white spot on the bill ; were covered 
with a fine down, and had a soft pipings note. In the 
month of June of the same year, another pair of these 
birds began to breed amidst a boggy spring in one 
of Mr Bertram’s meadows, but were unfortunately 
destroyed. 

The Virginian rail is migratory, never wintering 
in the Northern or Middle States. It makes its first 
appearance in Pennsylvania early in May, and leaves 
the country on the first smart frosts, generally in 
November. I have no doubt but many of them linger 
in the low woods and marshes of the Southern States 
during winter. 

This species is ten inches long, and fourteen inches 
in extent ; bill, dusky red ; cheeks and stripe over the 
eye, ash, over the lores and at the lower eyelid, white; 
iris of the eye, red ; crown and whole upper parts, 
black, streaked with brown, the centre of each feather 
being black; wing-coverts, hazel brown, inclining to 
chestnut ; quills, plain deep dusky ; chin, white ; throat, 
breast, and belly, orange brown ; sides and vent, black, 
tint with white ; legs and feet, dull red brown ; edge 
of the bend of the w ing, M^hite. 

The female is about half an inch shorter, and differs 
from the male, in having the breast much paler ; not of 
so bright aVeddish brown ; there is also more white on 
the chin and throat. 

When seen, which is very rarely, these birds stand 
or run with the tail erect, which they frequently jerk 
upwards. They fly with the legs hanging, generally 
but a short distance ; and the moment they alight, run 
off uith great speed. 
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SUBGEKUS n. — CREXi ILUGEB. 

2dd. BALLVa CAAOLISUSn LINN^US ANU WILSOK. 

CAROLINA RAIL. 

WILSON, PLATE XLVIlZ. FIG, I. — SDINBCRGH COLLEGF MUSEUM. 

Of all our land or water fowl, perhaps none afford 
the sportsman more ag-reeable amusement, or a more 
delicious repast, than the little bird now before us. 
This amusement is indeed temporary, last in" only two 
or three hours in the day for four or five weeks in each 
year; but, as it occurs in the most agreeable and 
temperate of our seasons, is attended with little or no 
fatigue to the gunner, and is frequently successful, it 
attracts numerous followers, and is pursued, in such 
places as the birds frequent, with great eagerness and 
enthusiasm. 

The natural history of the rail, or, as it is called in 
Virginia, the sora, and in South Carolina the coot, is 
to the most of our sportsmen involved in profound and 
inexplicable mystery. It comes, they know not whence ; 
and goes, they know not where. No one can detect 
their first moment of arrival ; yet all at once the reedy 
shores, and grassy marshes, of our large rivers swarm 
with them, thousands being sometimes found within 
the space of a few acres. These, when they do venture 
on wing, seem to fly so feebly, and in such short 
fluttering flights among the reeds, as to render it highly 
improbable to most people that they could possibly 
make their way over an extensive tract of country. 
Yet, on the first smart frost that occurs, the whole 
suddenly disappear, as if they had never been. 

To account for these extraordinary phenomena, it has 
been supposed by some that they bury themselves in 
the mud; but as this is every year dug into by ditchers 
and people employed in repairing the banks, without 
any of those sleepers being found, where but a few 
weeks before these birds were innumerable, this theory 
has been generally abandoned. And here their researches 
into this mysterious matter generally end in the common 
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exclamation of “ What can become of them !” Somo 
profound inquirers, however, not discouraged with 
these difficulties, have prosecuted their researches with 
more success ; and one of those, living a few years ago 
near the mouth of James River in Virginia, where the 
rail or sora are extremely numerous, has (as I was 
informed on the spot) lately discovered that they change 
into frogs! having nimself found in his meadows an 
animal of an extraordinary kind, that app'eared to be 
neither a sora nor a frog, but, as he expressed it, 
“ something between the two.” He carried it to his 
negroes, and afterwards took it home, where it lived 
three days; and in his own and his negroes* opinion, it 
looked like nothing in this world but a real sora 
changing into a frog I What farther confirms this grand 
discovery is the M^ell known circumstance of the frogs 
ceasing to hollow as soon as the sora comes in the fall. 

This sagacious discoverer, however, like many others 
renowned in history, has found but few supporters, 
and, except his own negroes, has not, as far as I can 
learn, maue a single convert to his opinion. Matters 
being so circumstanced, and some explanation necessary, 
I shall endeavour to throw a little more light on the 
subject by a simple detail of fa<’ts, leaving the reader 
to form his own theory as he pleases. 

The rail or sora belongs to a genus of birds of which 
about thirty different species arc enumerated by natu- 
ralists ; and those are distributed over almost every 
region of the habitable parts of the earth. The general 
character of these is every where the same. They run 
swiftly, fiy slowly, and usually with the legs hanging 
down; become extremely fat ; are fond of concealment; 
and, wherever it is practicable, prefer running to flying. 
Most of them are migratory, and abound during the 
summer in certsiiu countries, the inhabitants of which 
have very rarely an opportunity of seeing them. Of 
this last the land rail of Britain is a striking example. 
This bird, which during the summer months may be 
^ heard in almost every grass and clover field in the 
kingdom, uttering its common note Crek^ ereky from 
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sunset to a late hour in the ni^ht, is yet unknown by 
sigfht to more than nine-tenths of the inhabitants. “ Its 
well known cry,” says Bewick, " is first heard as soon 
as the grass becomes long enough to shelter it, and 
continues till the grass is cut ; but the bird is seldom 
seen, for it constantly skulks among the thickest part 
of the herbage, and runs so nimbly through it, winding 
and doubling in every direction, that it is difficult to 
<^me near it ; when hard pushed by the dog, it some- 
times stops short, and squats down, by which means its 
too eager pursuer overshoots the spot, and loses the 
trace. It seldom springs but when driven to extremity, 
and generally flies with its legs hanging down, but never 
to a great distance ; as soon as it alights it runs off, and, 
before the fowler has reached the spot, the bird is at a 
considerable distance.”* The water crake, or spotted 
rail of the same country, which in its plumage approaches 
nearer to our rail, is another notable example of the 
same general habit of the genus. “ Its common abode,” 
says the same writer, is in low swampy grounds, in 
wnich are pools or streamlets overgrown with willows, 
reeds, and rushes, where it lurks and hides itself with 
great circumspection ; it is wild, solitary, and shy, and 
will swim, dive, or skulk under any cover, and some- 
times suffer itself to be knocked on the head, rather 
than rise before the sportsman and his dog.” The 
water rail of the same country is equally noted for the 
like habits. In short, the whole genus possess this 
strong family character in a very remarkable degree. 

These three species are well known to migrate into 
Britain early in spring, and to leave it for the more 
southern parts of Europe in autumn. Yet they are 
rarely or never seen on their passage to or from the 
countries where they are regularly found at different 
seasons of the year, and this for the very same reasons 
that they are so rarely seen even in the places where 
they inhabit. 

It is not therefore at all surprising, that the regular 
migrations of the American rail or sora should in like 
• Bewick’s JBritUh Birds, vol. i, p. 308 . 
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maBner ka^e escaped notice in a country like this, 
whose population hears so small a pinmortion to its 
extent, and where the study of natural history is so 
little attended to. But that these migrations do actually 
take place, from north to south, and vice verm^ may be 
fairly inferred from the common i>ractice of thousands 
of other species of birds less solicitous of concealment, 
and also from the follow ing facts. 

On the 22d day of February I killed two of these 
birds in the neighbourhood of Savannah in Georgia, 
where they have never been observed during the 
summer. On the 2d of the May folio wing I shot another 
in a watery thicket below Philadelphia, between the 
rivers Schuylkill and Delaware, in what is usually called 
the Neck. This last was a male, in full plumage. We 
are also informed, that they arrive at Hudson’s Bay 
early in June, and again leave that settlement for the 
south early in autumn. That many of them also remain 
here to breed is proven by the testimony of persons of 
credit and intelligence with whom I have conversed, both 
here and on James Hiver in Virginia, who have seen 
their nests, eggs, and young. In the extensive meadows 
that border the Schuylkill and Delaware it was formerly 
common, before the country was so thickly settled there, 
to lind young rail, in the hrst mowing time, among the 
grass. Mr James Bartram, brother to the botanist, a 
venerable and still active man of eighty-three, and well 
acquainted with this bird, says, tliat he has often seen 
and caught young rail in his own meadows in the month 
of June ; he has also seen their nest, which he says is 
usually in a tussock of grass, is formed of a little dry 
grass, and has four or five eggs of a dirty whitish colour, 
with brown or blackish spots ; the young run off as soon 
as they break the shell, are then quite black, and run 
about among the grass like mice. The old ones he has 
very rarely observed at that time, but the young often. 
Almost every old settler along these meadows with 
whom 1 have conversed, has occasionally seen young 
1^1 in mowing time ; and all agree in describing them 
as covered with blackish down. There can, therefore, 
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be no reasonable doubt as to the residence of many of 
these birds, both here and to the northward, during 
the summer. That there can be as little doubt relative 
to their winter retreat, will appear more particularly 
towards the sequel of the present account. During 
their residence here, in summer, their manners exactly 
correspond with those of the water crake of Britain, so 
that, though actually a different species, their particular 
habits, common places of resort, and eagerness for 
concealment, are as nearly the same as the nature of 
the climates will admit. 

Early in August, when the reeds along the shores of 
the Delaware have attained their full growth, the rail 
resort to them in great numbers to feed on the seeds 
of this plant, of which they, as well as the rice birds, 
and several others, are immoderately fond. These 
reeds, which appear to be the zizania pamcula effusa 
of Linnaeus, and the zizania clavulosa of Willdenow, 
grow up from the soft muddy shores of the tide water, 
which are alternately dry, and covered with four or five 
feet of water. They rise with an erect, tapering stem, 
to the height of eight or ten feet, being nearly as thick 
below as a man’s wrist, and cover tracts along the river 
of many acres. The cattle feed on their long green 
leaves with avidity, and wade in after them as far as 
they dare safely venture. They grow up so close 
together, that, except at or near high water, a boat can 
with difficulty make its way through among them. The 
seeds are produced at the top of the plant, the blossoms 
or male parts occupying the lower branches of the 
panicle, and the seeds the higher. These seeds are 
nearly as long as a common sissed pin, somewhat more 
slender, white, sweet to the taste, and very nutritive, 
as appears by their effects on the various birds that at 
this season feed on them. 

When the reeds are in this state, and even while in 
blossom, the rail arc found to have taken possession of 
them in great numbers. These are generally numerous 
in proportion to the full and promising crop of tfie 
former. As you wallt along the embankment of 
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rirer at this season, you hear them squeaking in every 
direction like young puppies ; if a stone be thrown 
among the reeds, there is a general outcry, and a reiterated 
kuhy kuky kuky something like that of a guinea fowl. 
Any sudden noise, or the discharge of a gun, produces 
the same effect. In the mean time none are to be seen, 
unless it be at or near high water ; for, when the tide 
is low, they universally secrete themselves among the 
interstices of the reeds, and you may walk past, and 
even over them, where there are hundreds, without 
seeing a single individual. On their first arrival, they 
are generally lean, and unfit for the table ; but, as the 
reeds ripen, they rapidly fatten, and, from the 20th of 
September to the middle of October, are excellent, and 
eagerly sought after. The usual method of shooting 
them, in this quarter of the country, is as follows: — 
The sportsman furnishes himself with a light batteau, 
and a stout experienced boatman, with a pole of twelve 
or fifteen feet long, thickened at the lower end to 
prevent it from sinking too deep into the mud. About 
two hours or so before high water, they enter the reeds, 
and each takes his post, the sportsman standing in the 
bow ready for action, the boatman, on the stern seat, 
pushing her steadily through the reeds. The rail 
generally spring singly, as the boat advances, and at a 
short distance ahead, are instantly shot down, while 
the boatman, keeping his eye on the spot where the bird 
fell, directs the boat forward and picks it up as the 
gunner is loading. It is also the boatman’s business to 
keep a sharp look-out, and give the word “ Mark ! ” when 
a rail springs on either side without being observed by 
the sportsman, and to note the exact spot wdiere it falls 
until he has picked it up ; for this once lost sight of, 
owing to the sameness in the appearance of the reeds, 
is seldom found again. In this manner the boat moves 
steadily through and over the reeds, the birds fiiishing 
and falling, the gunner loading and firing, while the 
l^oatman is pushing and picking up. The sport continues 
,^ill an hour or two after high water, w’hen the shallow- 
/ ness of the water, and the strength and weight of the 
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floating reeds, as algo the backwardness of the game to 
s|>ring as the tide decreases, oblige them to return. 
Several boats are sometimes within a short distance of 
each other, and a perpetual cracking of musketry 
prevails along the whole reedy shores of the riven In 
these excursions it is not uncommon for an active and 
expert marksman to kill ten or twelve dozen in a tide. 
They are usually shot singly, though 1 have known five 
killed at one discharge of a double-barrelled piece. 
These instances, however, are rare. 

The flight of these birds among the reeds is usually 
low ; and, shelter being abundant, is rarely extended to 
more than fifty or one hundred yards. When winged 
and uninjured in their legs, they swim and dive with 
great rapidity, and are seldom seen to rise again. I 
have several times, on such occasions, discovered them 
clinging with their feet to the reeds under the water, 
and at other times skulking under the floating reeds, 
with their bill just above the surface. Sometimes, 
when w'ounded, they dive, and, rising under the gunwale 
of the boat, secrete themselves there, moving round as 
the boat moves, until they have an opportunity of 
escaping unnoticed. They are feeble and delicate in 
every thing but the legs, which seem to possess great 
vigour and energy, and their bodies being so remarkably 
thin, or compressed, as to be less than an inch and a 
quarter through transversely, they are enabled to pass 
between the reeds like rats. When seen, they are almost 
constantly jetting up the tail. Yet, though their fiight 
among the reeds seems feeble and fluttering, every 
sportsman who is acquainted with them here must have 
seen them occasion^y rising to a considerable height, 
stretching out their legs behind them, and flying rapidly 
across the river where it is more than a mile in width. 

8uch is the mode of rail shooting in the neighboui^- 
hood of Philadelphia. In Virginia, particularly along 
the shores of James River within the tide water, where 
the rail, or sora, are in prodigious numbers, they a^e 
also shot on the wing, but more usually taken at nighty 
in the following manner : A kind of iron erate is fixed^ 
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on the top of a stout pole, which is placed like a mast, 
ia a light canoe, and tilled with fire. The darker the 
night the more successful is the sport. The person 
who manages the canoe is provided with a light paddle 
ten or twelve feet in length, and, about an hour before 
high water, proceeds through among the reeds, which 
lie broken and floating on the surface. The whole 
space for a considerable way round the canoe is com- 
pletely enlightened ; the birds stare with astonishment, 
and, as they appear, are knocked on the head with the 
paddle, and thrown into the canoe. In this manner 
from twenty to eighty dozen have been killed by three 
negroes in the short space of three hours ! 

At the same season, or a little earlier, they are very 
numerous in the lagoons near Detroit on our northern 
frontiers, where another species of reed (of which they 
are equally fond) grows in shallows in great abundance. 
Gentlemen who have shot them there, and on whost* 
judgment I can rely, assure me, that they differ in 
nothing from those they have usually killed on the 
shores of the Delaware and Schuylkill ; they are equally 
fat, and exquisite eating. On the sea coast of New 
Jersey, where these reeds are not to be found, this bird 
is altogether unknown ; though along the marshes of 
Maurice river, and other tributary streams of the Dela- 
ware, and, wherever the reeds abound, the rail are sure 
to be found also. Most of them leave Pennsylvania 
before the end of October, and the Southern States 
early in November, though numbers linger in the warm 
southern marshes the whole winter. A very worthy 
gentleman, Mr Harrison, who lives in Kittiwan, near 
a creek of that name, on the borders of James River, 
informed me, that in burning his meadows early in 
March, they generally raise and destroy several of these 
birds. That the great body of these rail winter in 
countries beyond the United States, is rendered highly 
probable from their being so frequently met with at sea, 
between our shores and the West India islands. A 
^Captain Douglas informed me, that on his voyage from 
Bi Domingo to Philadelphia, and more than a hundred 
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miles from the capes of the Delaware, one night th# 
man at the helm was alarmed by a sudden crash on 
deck that broke the glass in the binnacle, and put out 
the light. On examining into the cause, three rail 
were found on deck, two of which were killed on the 
spot, and the other died soon after. The late Bishop 
Madison, president of William and Mary College, Vir- 
ginia, assured me, that a Mr Skipwith, for some time 
our consul in Europe, on his return to the United 
States, when upwards of three hundred miles from the 
capes of the Chesapeake, several rail or soras, I think 
five or six, came on board, and were caught by the 
people. Mr Skipwith, being well acquainted with the 
bird, assured him that they were the very same with 
those usually killed on James river. I have received 
like assurances from several other gentlemen and captains 
of vessels who have met with these birds between the 
mainland and the islands, so as to leave no doubt on 
my mind of the fact. For w hy should it be considered 
incredible that a bird w^hich can both swim and dive 
well, and at pleasure fly wdth great rapidity, as 1 have 
myself frequently witnessed, should be incapable of 
migrating, like so many others, over extensive tracts of 
land or sea ? Inhabiting, as they do, the remote regions 
of Hudson’s Bay, where it is impossible they could 
subsist during the rigours of their winter, they must 
either emigrate from thence or perish ; and as the same 
places in Pennsylvania wdiich abound with them in 
October are often laid under ice and snow during the 
winter, it is as impossible that they could exist here 
in that inclement season ; Heaven has therefore given 
them, in common with many others, certain prescience 
of these circumstances, and judgment, as w^ell as strength 
of flight, sufficient to seek more genial climates abounding 
with their suitable food. 

The rail is nine inches long, and fourteen inches in 
extent ; bill, yellow, blackish tow ards the point ; lores, 
front, crown, chin, and stripe down the throat, blacl^; 
line over the eye, cheeks, and breast, fine light &ahv 
sides of the crown, neck, and upper parts generally^ 
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olive brown, streaked with black, and also with long 
lines of pure white, the feathers being centred with 
black on a brown olive ground, and edged with white ; 
these touches of white are shorter near the shoulder of 
the wing, lengthening as they descend ; wing, plain 
olive brown ; tertials, streaked with black and long lines 
of white; tail, pointed, dusky olive brown, centred 
with black ; the four middle feathers bordered for half 
their length with lines of white; lower part of the 
breast marked with semicircular lines of white on a 
light ash ground ; belly, w'hite ; sides under the wings, 
deep olive, barred with black, white, and reddish buff; 
vent, brownish buff ; legs, feet, and naked part of the 
thighs, yellowish green; exterior edge of the wing, 
white ; eyes, reddish hazel. 

The females, and young of the first season, have the 
throat white, the breast pale brown, and little or no 
black on the head. The males may always be distin- 
guished by their ashy blue breasts and black throats. 

During the greater part of the months of September 
and October the market of Philadelphia is abundantly 
supplied with rail, which are sold from half a dollar to 
a dollar a dozen. Soon after the 20th of October, at 
which time our first smart frosts generally take place, 
these birds move off to the south. In Virginia they 
usually remain until the first week in November. 

Since the above was written, I have received from 
Mr George Ord of Philadelphia, some curious particulars 
relative to this bird, which, as they are new, and come 
from a gentleman of respectability, well known for his 
dexterity at rail shooting, are worthy of being recorded, 
and merit farther investigation. 

“ My personal experience,” says Mr Ord, “ has made 
me. acquainted with a fact in tne history of the rail, 
which perhaps is not generally known, and 1 shall, as 
briefly as possible, communicate it to you. Some time 
the autumn of the year 1809, as I was walking in a 
/ywrd, after a severe shower of rain, I perceived the feet 
of a bird projecting from a spout. 1 pulled it out, and 
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discovered it to be a rail, very vigorous, and in perfect 
health. The bird was placed in a small room, on a gin- 
case, and I was amusing myself with it, when, in the 
act of pointing my finger at it, it suddenly sprang forward, 
apparently much irritated, fell to the floor, and, stretching 
out its feet, and bending its neck until the head nearly 
touched the back, became to all appearance lifeless. 
Thinking the fall had killed the bird, I took it up, and 
began to lament my rashness in provoking it. In a 
few minutes it again breathed, and it was some time 
before it perfectly recovered from the fit, into which, it 
now appeared evident, it had fallen. I placed the rail 
in a room, wherein canary birds were confined, and 
resolved that, on the succeeding day, 1 would endeavour 
to discover whether or no the passion of anger had 
produced the fit. I entered the room at the appointed 
time, and approached the bird, which had retired, on 
beholding me, in a sullen humour, to a corner. On 
pointing my finger at it, its feathers w ere immediately 
ruffled, and in an instant it sprang forward, as in the 
first instance, and fell into a similar fit. The following 
day the experiment wm repeated with the like effect. 

In the fall of 181 1, as I was gunning amongst the reeds 
in pursuit of rail, I perceived one rise but a few feet 
before my batteau. The bird had risen about a yard 
when it became entangled in the tops of a small bunch 
of reeds, and immediately fell. Ifs feet and neck were 
extended, as in the instance above mentioned, and, before 
it had time to recover, I killed it. Some few days 
afterwards, as a friend and I were gunning in the same 
place, he shot a rail, and, as we approached the spot to 
pick it up, another was perceived, not a foot off, in a 
lit. I took up the bird, and placed it in the crown of 
my bat. In a few moments it revived, and was as 
vigorous as ever. These facts go to prove, that the rail 
is subject to gusts of passion, which operate to so violent 
a degree as to produce a disease, similar in its effects to 
epilepsy. I leave the explication of the pheuomenoi^ 
to those physiologists who are competent and willingV 
to investigate it. It may be worthy of remark, that ^ 
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the birds affected as described, were all females of the 
rallus Virginianus, or common rail. 

“ The rail, though generally reputed a simj)le bird, 
will sometimes manifest symptoms of considerable 
intelligence. To those acquainted with rail shooting, it 
is hardly necessary to mention, that the tide, in its flux, 
is considered an almost indispensable auxiliary; for, 
when the water is off the marsh, the lubricity of the 
iqud, the height and compactness of the reed, and the 
swiftness of foot of the game, tend to weary the sports- 
man and to frustrate his endeavours. Even should he 
succeed in a tolerable degree, the reward is not com- 
mensurate to the labour. 1 have entered the marsh in 
a hatteau at a common tide, and in a w'ell known haunt 
have beheld but few birds. The next better tide, on 
resorting to the same spot, 1 have perceived abundance 
of game. The fact is, the rail dive, and conceal them- 
selves beneath the fallen reed, merely projecting their 
heads above the surface of the water for air, and remain 
in that situation until the sportsman has passed them ; 
and it is well known, that it is a common practice with 
wounded rail to dive to the bottom, and, holding upon 
some vegetable substance, support themselves in that 
situation until exhausted. During such times the bird, 
in escaping from one enemy, has often to encounter 
tmother not less formidable. Eels and cat-fish swarm 
in every direction prowling for prey, and it is ten to one 
if a wounded rail escapes them. I myself have beheld 
a large eel make off with a bird that I had shot, before 
I had time to pick it up; and one of my boys, in 
bobbing for eels, caught one wdth a whole rail in its 
belly. 

“ I have heard it observed, that on the increase of the 
moon the rail improves in fatness, and decreases in a 
considerable degree with that planet. Sometimes I 
have conceited that the remark was just. If it be a 
fact, I think it may be explained on the supposition 
^t the bird is enabled to teed at night, as well as by, 
while it has the benefit of the moon, and with less 
; interruption than at other periods.** 
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GENUS LV GJLZINUZA, Bniasos. 

239. GALLIirULA MAnTINICAf LATHAM. 

OALLINULA POSPHFItlOf WILSON. — MARTXNICO GALLINULE. * 
WILSON, PLATE LXXIIX. FIG. II. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This splendid bird is a native of the southern parts 
of the continent of North America. I have never 
learnt that it migrates as far north as Virginia, though 
it is probable that it may be occasionally seen in that 
State. It makes its appearance, in the Sea Islands of 
Georgia, in the latter part of April, and, after spending 
the summer, it departs, with its young, in the autumn. 
The marshes of Mexico appear to be its winter resi* 
dence. It frequents the rice fields and fresh water 
ponds, in company w ith the common gallinule ; but the 
latter, being of a more hardy nature, remains all winter 
both in Georgia and Florida. 

During its migration this bird is frequently driven 
to sea ; and I have known two or three instan(!es of 
its having sought refuge on board of vessels. On the 
24th May, 1824, a brig arrived at Philadelphia, from 
New Orleans, bringing a fine living specimen, which 
had flown on board of her in the Gulf stream. This 
bird is now [1825] alive in the Philadelphia Museum. 
In the mouth of August, 1818, a storm drove another 
individual on board of a vessel, in her passage from 
Savannah to Philadelphia. This also lived for some 
time in Peale’s Museum. 

THe Martinico gallinule is a vigorous and active bird. 
It bites hard, and is quite expert in the use of its feet. 
When it seizes upon any substar ce with its toes, it 
requires a considerable effort to disengage it. Its toes 
are long, and spread greatly. It runs with swiftness ; 
and, when walking, it jerks its tail in the manner of 
the common rail. Its manners and food are somewhat 
similai* to those of the far famed purple gallinule, whos^ 

• Named in the plate, Purple Gallinule. The description of the' 
bird is written by Mr Ord. 
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history is so beautifully detailed in the works of 
Buffbn. 

In its native haunts, it is vigfilant and shy ; and it 
is not easy to spring it, without the assistance of a dog. 

Length, from the tip of the bill to the end of the 
tail, fourteen inches ; bill, an inch and a quarter long, 
vermilion, greenish yellow at the tip; irides, pale 
cornelian; naked crown, dull azure; head, part of the 
neck, throat, and breast, of a rich violet purple ; back 
and scapulars, olive green ; rump, tail, and its coverts, 
brownish green ; sides of the neck, and wings, ultra- 
marine, the latter tinged with green ; shoulders of 
wings, rich azure ; inner webs of the quills and tail- 
feathers, dusky brown ; belly and thighs, dull purplish 
black; vent, pure white; tail, rounded; legs and feet, 
greenish yellow ; claws, long, sharp, and of a pale flesh 
colour ; span of the foot, five inches. 


GENUS h\l.^FULICA, LiNNJiUS. 

240. FUZJCA AMERICANA, GMELIN. — FULJCA ATRA, WILSON. 

CINEREOUS COOT. * 

WILSON, PLATE LXXIII. FIG. I. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This species makes its appearance in Pennsylvania 
about the first of October. Among the muddy flats 
and isLands of the river Delaware, which are periodically 
overflowed, and which are overgrown with the reed or 
wild oats, and rushes, the coots are found. They are 
not numerous, and are seldom seen, except their places 
of resort be covered with waterj in that case they are 
generally found sitting on the fallen reed, waiting for 
the ebbing of the tide, which will enable them to feed. 
Their food consists of various aquatic plants, seeds, 
insects, and, it is said, small fish. The coot has an 
aversion to take wing, and can seldom be sprung in its 
Retreat at low water: for, although it walks rather 

* Named in the plate, Common Coot. The description of the 
bird is written by Mr Ord. 
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awkwardly, yet it contrives to skulk through the gnws 
and reeds with great speed, the compressed form of its 
body, like that of the rail genus, being well adapted to 
the purpose. It swims remarkably well, and, when 
wounded, w'ill dive like a duck. When closely pursued 
in the water, it generally takes to the shore, rising with 
apparent reluctance, like a wounded duck, and fluttering 
along the surface with its feet pattering on the water.* 
It is known in Pennsylvania by the name of the mud- 
hen. 

I have never yet discovered that this species breeds 
with us ; though it is highly probable that some few 
may occupy the marshes of the interior, in the vicinity 
of the ponds and lakes, for this purpose : those retired 
situations being well adapted to the hatching and rearing 
of their young. In the Southern States, particularly 
South Carolina, they are well known ; but the Floridas 
appear to be their principal rendezvous for the business 
of incubation. “ The coot,” says William Bartram, 
“ is a native of North America, from Pennsylvania to 
Florida. They inhabit large rivers, fresh water inlets 
or bays, lagoons, &c. where they swim and feed amongst 
the reeds and grass of the shores ; particnilarly in the 
river St Juan, in East Florida; where they are found 
in immense flocks. They are loquacious and noisy, 
talking to one another night and day ; are constantly 
on tlie water, the broad lobated membranes on their 
toes enabling them to swim and dive like ducks.” *!• 

I observed this species to be numerous, during the 
winter, in the fresh water ponds, situated in the vicinity 
of the river St Juan, or St John, in East Florida; but 
I did not see them in the river. The food which they 
obtain in these places must be very abundant and 
nutritious, as tlie individuals which I shot were exces- 
sively fat. ^ One male specimen "weighed twenty-foiur 
ounces avoirdupois. They associate with the common 

* In (^rolina, they are called Flusterers, from the noise they 
make m flying along the surface of the water.— ^ Voyage t 
Caroliruif hy John Lawson, p. 149 , 
f Letter from Mr Bartram to the author. 
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ffalHnul« {gallinula chloropus ;) but there is not, per-> 
haps, one of the latter, for twenty of the former. 

The einereous coot is sixteen inches in length, and 
twenty-eight in extent ,* hill, one and a half inch long, 
white, the upper mandible slightly notched near the 
tip, and marked across with a band of chestnut, the 
lower mandible marked on each side with a squarish spot 
of the like colour, edged on the lower part with bright 
yellow or gamboge, thence to the tip, pale horn colour ; 
membrane of the forehead, dark chestnut brown ; 
irides, cornelian red ; beneath the eyes, in most speci- 
mens, a whitish spot ; the head and neck are of a deep 
vshining black, resembling satin; back and scapulars, 
dirty greenish olive ; shoulders, breast, and wing- 
ooverts, slate blue ; the under parts are hoary ; vent, 
black; beneath the tail, pure white; primaries and 
secondaries, slate, the former tipt with black, the latter 
with white, which does not appear when the wing is 
closed; outer edges of the wings, white; legs and 
toes, yellowish green, the scalloped membrane of the 
latter, lead colour ; middle toe, including the claw, three 
inches and three quarters long. 

The bird from which the foregoing description was 
taken, was shot in the Delaware, below Philadelphia, 
the 29th of October, 1818. It was an old male, an 
uncommonly tine specimen, and weighed twenty-three 
ounces avoirdupois. It is deposited in Peale’s Museum. 

The young birds differ somewhat in their plumage, 
that of the head and neck being of a brownish black ; 
that of the breast and shoulders, pale ash ; the throat, 
gray or mottled ; the bill, bluish white ; and the mem- 
brane on the forehead, considerably smaller. 

The young females very much resemble the young 
males ; all the difference which 1 have been enabled 
to perceive, is as follows: — breast and shoulders, 
cinereous ; markings on the bill, less ; upper parts of 
the head, in some specimens, mottled ; and being lesa 
in size. 

^ The lower parts of these birds are clothed with a 
thick down, and, particularly between the thighs. 
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covered with close fine feathers. The thigfhs are placed 
far behind, are fleshy, strong, and bare above the 
knees. 

The gizzard resembles a hen’s, and is remarkabljr 
large and muscular. That of the bird which has been 
described was filled with sand,] gravel, shells, and the 
remains of aquatic plants. 

Bufibn describes the mode of shooting coots in France, 
particularly in Lorraine, on the great pools of Tiaucourt, 
and of Inure ; hence we are led to suppose, that they 
are esteemed as an article of food. But with us, who 
are enabled, by the abundance and variety of game, to 
indulge in greater luxuries in that season when our 
coots visit us, they are considered as of no account, and 
are seldom eaten. 

The European ornithologists represent the membrane 
on the forehead of the fultca atra as white, except in 
the breeding season, when it is said to change its colour 
to pale red. In every specimen of the cinereous coot 
which I have seen, except one, the membrane of the 
forehead was of a dark chestnut brown colour. The 
one alluded to was a fine adult male, shot in the Dela- 
ware, at Philadelphia, on the 1 1th of May : the membrane 
was of a pure white ; no white marking beneath the 
eye ; legs and feet of a bright grass green. 

In Wilson’s figure of the coot, there are some slight 
errors : the auriculars are designated, which should not 
have been done, as they arc not distinguishable from 
the rest of the plumage of the head and neck, which is 
all of a fine satiny texture ; and the outline of the bill 
is not correct. 

Latham states, that the common European coot 
(Jl atra) is “ met with in Jamaica, Carolina, and other 
parts of North America.” This, I presume, is a mistake, 
as I have never seen but one species of coot in the 
United States. Brown, in speaking of the birds of 
Jamaica, mentions a coot, which, in all probability, is 
the same as ours. The coot mentioned by Sloane is the 
common gallinule. So is also that spoken of in thv^ 
Natural History of Barbadoes, by Hughes, p. 71. 
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In Lewis and Clark’s history of their expedition, 
mention is made of a bird which is common on the 
Columbia ; is said to be very noisy, to have a sharp, 
shrill whistle, and to associate in larg^e Hocks ; it is called 
the black duck.* This is doubtless a species of coot, 
but whether or not different from ours cannot be 
ascertained. How much is it to be regretted, that, in 
an expedition of discovery, planned and fitted out 
by an enlightened government, furnished with every 
means for safety, subsistence, and research, not one 
naturalist, not one draftsman, should have been sent, to 
observe and perpetuate the infinite variety of natural 
productions, many of which are entirely unknown to 
the community of science, which that extensive tour 
must have revealed ! 

The coot leaves us in November for the southward. 

The foregoing was prepared for the press, when the 
author, in one of his shooting excursions on the Dela- 
ware, had the good fortune to kill a full plumaged 
female coot. This was on the 20th of April. It was 
swimming at the edge of a cripphy or thicket of alder 
bushes, busily engaged in picking something from the 
surface of the water, and, while thus employed, it turned 
frequently. The membrane on its forehead was very 
smsill, and edged on the fore part with gamboge. Its 
eggs were of the size of partridge shot. And on the 
13th of May, another fine female specimen was presented 
to him, which agreed with the above, with the exception 
of the membrane on the forehead being nearly as large 
and prominent as that of the male. From the circum- 
stance of the eggs of all these birds being very small, it 
is probable that the coots do not breed until July. 

* History of the Expedition, vol. ii, p. 194. Under date of 
Novembei SOth, 1805, they say ; “ The huntcis brought in a few 
black ducks of a species common in the United States, living in 
lar^ flocks, and feeding on grass • they are distinguished by a sharp 
white beak, toes separated, and by having no craw.” 
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GENUS JaVlL^PHALAROPUS, Buissov 
SUBGENUS 1. PHALAnOPirS, CUVIER. 

241 . rnALARortrs FULiCAnirrs, bon a parte. — rsALARorvs 

HYFERBORBUS, WILSON. — BROWN PHALAROPE.* 
WILSON, PLATE LXEIII. FIG. 111. 

Of this species only one specimen was ever seen by 
Wilson, and that was preserved in Trowbridg’e’s Museum, 
at Albany, in the State of New York. On referring to 
Wilson’s Journal, I found an account of the bird, there 
called a tringa, written with a lead pencil, but so 
scrawled and obscured that parts of the writing were 
not legible. 1 wrote to Mr Trowbridge, soliciting a 

P articular description; but no answer was returned. 

lowever, having had the ^ood fortune, since publishing 
the first edition, of examining a fine recent specimen 
of this rare bird, I hope I shall be enabled to fix the 
species by such characters as will prevent any ornitho- 
logist in future from confounding it with the species 
which follows, — two birds, which, owing to a want of 
precision, were involved in almost inextricable confu- 
sion, until Temminck applied himself to the task of 
disembroiling them ; and this ingenious naturalist has 
fully proved that the seven species of authors consti- 
tuted, in effect, only two species. 

Temminck’s distinctive characters are drawn from 
the bill ; and he has divided the genus into two 
sections, — an arrangement of which, the utility is not 
evident, seeing that each section contains but one 
species, unless we may consider the barred phalarope of 

• Named in the plate, Gray Phalarope. The desciiptionof tl ‘ 
bird is written by Mr Ord. 
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Latham constitutes a third, a point not yet ascertained, 
and not easy to be settled for the want of characters. 

In my examination of these birds I have paid par- 
ticular attention to the feet, which possess characters 
equally striking- with those of the bill ; hence a union 
of all these will afford a facility to the student, of which 
he will be fully sensible when he makes them the 
subject of his investigation. 

()ur figure of this species betrays all the marks 
of haste; it is inaccurately drawn and imperfectly 
coloured; notwithstanding, by a diligent study of it, 

I have been enabled to ascertain that it is the coot- 
footed tringa of Edwards, plate 46 and 148, to which 
bird Linnaeus gave the specific denomination of lohata. 
In the twelfth edition of the Systema Natm'Oi^ the 
Swedish naturalist, conceiving that he might have been 
in error, omitted, in his description of the lobatay the 
synonyme of Edwards’s cock coot-footed tringa, No. 143, 
and recorded the latter bird under the name of hyper- 
horeUy — a specific appellation, which Temminck and 
other ornithologists have sanctioned, but which the 
laws of methodical nomenclature prohibit us from 
adopting, as, beyond all question, hyperhorea is only 
a synonyme of lobatay which has the priority, and must 
stand. 

M, Temminck differs from us in the opinion that 
the T, lobata of Gmelin, vol. i, p. 674, is the present 
species, and refers it to that u-hich follows. But, if 
this respectable ornithologist will take the trouble to 
look into the twelfth edition of Linnaeus, vol. i, p. 249, 
No. 8, he will there find two false references, Edwards’s 
No. 308, and Brisson’s No. 1, which gave rise to 
ilmeliii’s confusion of synonymes, and a consequent 
confusion in his description, as, the essential character 
in both authors being nearly in the same words, (iostro 
mbulatOy apice inflexo, ^c!) we are" at no loss to infer 
that both descriptions have reference to the same bird ; 
and we are certain that the lobata of the twelfth edition 
*M the former is precisely the same as that of the tenth 
\OL. III. I 5 
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edition, which cites for authority Edwards’s 46 aud 143, 
as before mentioned. 

I shall now give the short description of the bird as I 
find it in Wilson’s Note Book : — 

Bill, black, slender, and one inch and three-eighths. 
In the original the bill is said to be one inch and three 
qimrtcrs long ; but that this is a mistake, v e ha\e only 
to measure the bill of the figure, drawn of half the size 
of nature, to be convinced of. Wilson always measured 
his bills from the tip to the angle of the month. Our 
figure, by this admeasurement, indicates a bill of pre- 
cisely the length of that of Peale’s specimen, which 1 
have described in detail. In length, lores, front, crown, 
hiiidhead, and thence to the back, very pale ash, nearly 
white; from the anterior angle of the eye, a curving 
stripe of black descends along the neck for an inch or 
more, thence to the shoulders, dark reddish brown, 
which also tinges the white on the side of the neck 
next to it; under pai’ts, white; above, dark olive; 
wings aud legs, black. Size of the turnstone. 

The specimen from w hich the following description 
was taken, was kindly communicated to me by my 
friend Mr Titian R. Peale, while it was yet in a recent 
state, and before it n as piepared for the museum. It 
was this individual w hich enabled me to ascertain the 
species figured by Wilson. It was shot in the neigh- 
bourhood of l^hiladelpbia, on the 7th of May, 1818. 

Bill, narrow, slender, fiexible, subulate, of equal 
width; nostrils, basal, and linear; lobes of the toes, 
thick, narrow, aud but sliglitly scalloped. Outer toe, 
connected to the middle one as far as the first joint; 
inner toe, divided nearly to its base ; bind toe, resting on 
the ground. Bill, black, one inch and tliree-eighths in 
length ; head above, of an ash gray ; hindbead, u hitish, 
wliicb colour extends a short distance don n the neck ; 
over the e^^es, a \\ bite stripe, helon them, a white spot ; 
throat and loivcr jiarts, white; a line of black passes 
through the e}es, spreads out toivards the liindhe^d, 
aud descends along the neck ; lower part of the nee*.. 
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pale ferru^nous; back part of the neck, deep ferru- 
ginous, which descends on each side, and mingles with 
the plumage of the back and scapulars, which are of 
a clove brown, the feathers tipt with whitish ; wings 
and tail, dark clove brown, some of the lesser coverts 
having a reddish tinge ; the upper tail-feathers, tinged 
with red at their tips, the under feathers, marked with 
white on their inner webs ; irides, dark brown ; legs 
and feet, dark plumbeous ; claws, long, of a dark horn 
colour; hind toe, independent of the claw, five six- 
teenths of an inch long; the tcrtials, when the wing is 
closed, extend to within three-eighths of an inch ot 
the tip of the primaries; weight, an ounce and thre^* 
quarters; length, nine inches and a half; breadth, 
sixteen inches. This was a female; her eggs very 
small. 

In the grand chain of animated nature, the phala- 
ropes constitute one of the links between the waders 
and the weh-footed tribes, having the form of the sand- 
pipers, with some of the habits of the gulls ; the scal- 
loped membranes on their toes enabling them to swim 
with facility. They are clothed with a thick coat ol 
feathers, beneath which, as in the ducks, lies a mass of 
down, to protect them from the rigours of the northern 
(diraates, of which they are natives. They do not 
appear to be fond of the neighbourhood of the ocean, 
and are generally found in the interior, about the lakes, 
ponds, and streams of fresh water, where they delight 
to linger, swimming near the margin in search of sl*ed^ 
and insects. Tliey are no where numerous, are com- 
monly seen in pairs, and are so extremely tann* ami 
unsuspicious, that one may approach to within a few 
feet of them. 

The genus lobipes of the Baron Cuvier is fouiuled 
upon this species ; and it must be confessed that its 
characters are suiriciently distinct from those of the 
bird which follows, to authorize such a separation ; but 
^nless some new species should be discovered, we sei* 
no impropriety in associating the two birds already 
known, taking care, however, to preserve a consistency 
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in the generic characters, which Tcmminck, in his 
Manuelj has not sufficiently observed. 

In the Appendix to Montague’s Supplement to the 
Ornithological Dictionary^ we find the following re- 
marks on this species, there named .* — “ We 

have before mentioned that this bird had been observed 
in the Orkneys in considerable abundance in the summer, 
and that no doubts were entertained of its breeding 
there, although the nest had not been found. To Mr 
Bullock, therefore, we are indebted for the farther 
elucidation of the natural history of this elegant little 
bird. In a letter to the author, this gentleman says, 
‘ I found the red j)halarope common in the marshes of 
8anda and Westra, in the breeding season, but which 
it leaves in tin* autumn. This bird is so extremely 
tame, that I killed nine without moving out of the same 
spot, being not in the least alarmed at the report of a 
gun. It lays four eggs, of the shape of that of a snipe, 
but much less, of an olive colour, blotched with dusky. 
It swims with the greatest ease, and, ndien on the water, 
looks like a beautiful miniature of a duck, carrying its 
head close to the back, in the manner of a teal.’ Mr 
Bullock farther observes, ‘ That the plumage of the 
fetnale is much lighter, and has less of the rufous than 
the other sex.’ ” 


srMGFNns II j oiiirrs, ccviek. 

242 . PIIALAROrUS FULJCAItlUSy WILSON CRAY rilALAROl’E. * 

WILSON, ELATE LWlIl. FIU. I\. 

Bill, pretty stout and Mdde, slightly compressed at 
the tip, depressed on the loner half; ‘upper mandible, 
carinate; nostrils, suboiate, a short distance from tin' 
base; feet, semipalmat<», lobes of the toes, broad and 
greatly scalloped, hind toe, barely touching the ground. 
Bill, reddish orange at the base, the remainder black, 


* Named m the jilate, Ue<l Plialarope, 
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inch long ; front and crown, black, barred transversely 
with lines of white ; threat, sides of the neck, and lower 
parts, white, thickly and irregularly barred with curving 
dashes of reddish cliocolatc; upper parts, of a deep 
cinereous blue, streaked with brownish yellow and 
black ; the back scapulars, broadly edged with brownish 
yellow ; wings and rump, dark cinereous ; greater wing- 
coverts, broadly tipt with white, forming a large band; 
primaries, nearly black, and crossed ndth white below 
their (joverts ; tail, plain olive, middle of its coverts 
black, their sides bright brownish yellow ; vent, white, 
those feathers immediately next to the tail, reddish 
chocolate; legs, black on the outside, yellowish within. 
Length nine inches, breadth fifteen inches and a half; 
length of hind toe, independent of the claw, one-eighth 
of an inch. Male. The inner toe is connected to the 
middle one by a membrane as far as the first joint, the 
outer toe much farther ; hence the feet may be properly 
termed semipalmate ; webs and lobes, finely pectinated. 
This conformation of the feet is pretty accurately 
exhibited in Edwards’s plate. No. 308. The gray 
phalarope is a rare bird in Pennsylvania, and is not 
often met with in any part of the United States. The 
individual from which our description was taken, was 
shot in a pond in the vicinity of Philadelphia, in the 
latter part of May, 1812. There were three in company. 
The person nlio shot it had never seen one of the 
species before, and was struck with their singular 
manners. He described them «as swimming actively 
near the margin of the pond, dipping in their bill very 
oftem, as if feeding, and turning frecpiently. In conse- 
(juence of our specimen being in a state of putridity 
when received, it was preserved with considerable 
difficulty, and the sex could not be ascertained. 

In the spring of the year 1816, my friend, Mr Le 
Sueur, shot, in Boston Bay, a young individual of this 
species : crown, dark slate, tinged with yellowish brown ; 
front, throat, line over the eye, belly, and vent, white ; 
fAoulders, breast, and sides, tawny or fawn colour; 
back, dark slate, paler near the rump, the feathers edged 
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with bright yellow ochre ; wingfs, pale cinereous, some 
of the lesser coverts edged with white, the greater 
<ioverts largely so, forming the l>ar ; ]n’iniaries and tail, 
black ; the latter edged with yellowiwsh brown, the shafts 
of the former white ; bill and feet, as in the first 
described. 

On the 20th of March, 1818, I shot, in the river St 
John, in East Florida, an immature female specimen ; 
irides, dark brown ; around the base of the bill, a slight 
marking of dark slate; front and crown, nhite, mottled 
with pale ash ; at the interior part of each eye, a black 
spot; beneath the eyes, dark slate, ^Oiich extends over 
the auriculars, the hindliead, and upper part of the 
neck ; upper parts, cinereous gray, with a few faint 
streaks of slate ; throat, breast, n hole lower parts, and 
under taiU(!Ovorts, pure nliite; Hanks, wilh a few fiiint 
ferriigiiious stjiins ; M'iiigs, slate biown, the coverts of 
the secondaries, and a few of the primary coverts, 
largely tipt with n liite, forming the bar as usual ; 
tJiil, lirowii, edged m ifh cinereous ; legs and feet, pale 
plumbeous ; the webs, and part of the scallo])ed mem- 
branes, 3"ellowish; bill and size as in the first specimen. 

The tongue of this species is large, fleshy, and obtuse. 

Tliis bird has been described under a variety of 
liaraes. What could induce that respectable naturalist, 
M. Temminck, to give it a new appellation, we are 
totally at a loss t(» conceive. That his name (^Phalaro- 
pvs platyihinchvs) is good, — that it c\eii Ijetter than 
all the rest, we are willing to admit, — but that be had 
no rig-ht to give it a new name we shall boldly maintain, 
not only on the score of expediency, hut of justice. 
If the right to change he once conceded, thei e is no 
t^lculating the extent of the confusion in Inch the 
whole system of nomenclature will be involved ; the 
study of methodical natural history is sufficiently labo- 
rious, and whatever will have a tendency to diminish 
this labour ought to meet the cordial support of all 
those who are interested in the advaiiccment of the 
natural sciences. V. 

“ The study of natural history,” says the present 
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learned president of the Linnsean Society, “ is, from the 
multitude of objects with which it is conversant, 
necessarily so encumbered with names, that students 
require every possible assistance to facilitate the attain- 
ment of those names, and have a just rig^ht to complain 
of every needless impediment. Nor is it allowable to 
alter such names, even for the better. In our s(;ience, 
the names established tbroug;hout the works of Linnieus 
are become current coin, nor can they be altered without 
great inconvenience.”* 

That there is a property in names, as well as in 
things, will not be disputed ; and there are few naturalists 
who vv'onld not feel as sensibly a fraud committed on 
their nomenclature as on their purse. The ardour with 
which the student pursues his researches, and the 
solicitude w'hich he manifests in pi omulgating his dis- 
coveries under appropriate appellations, are proofs that 
at least part of his gratification is derived from the 
suppo^ed distinction which a name will confer upon 
him ; deprive him of this distinction, and you inflict a 
wound u2)on his self-love 'which will not readily be 
healed. 

To enter into a train of reasoning to prove that he 
wdio first des(!ribes and names a subject of natural 
history, agreeable to the laws of systematic classification, 
is for ever entitled to his name, and that it cannot be 
superseded w ithout injustice, w'ould be useless, because 
they are ]»ropositions w hich all naturalists deem self- 
evident. Then how comes it, whilst vve are so tenacious 
of our own rights we so often disregard those of others 

I W'ould now come to the point. It will be perceived 
that I have ventured to restore the long neglected name 
of fulicaria. That I shall be supported in this restora- 
tion I have little doubt, when it shall have been made 
manifest that it w'as Linnaeus himself who first named 
this species. A reference to the tenth edition of the 

^ ♦ An Introduction to Physiological and Systematical Botany y 
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Sy sterna Natures^ will shew that the authority for 
tnnga fulicaria is Edwards’s red coot-footed tring-a, 
pi. 142, and that alone, for it does not appear that 
Linnaeus had seen the bird. The circumstance of the 
change of the generic appellation can in nowise affect 
the specific name ; the present improved state of the 
science requires the former, justice demands that the 
latter should be preserved. In this M^ork I have pre- 
served it ; and 1 flatter myself that this humble attempt 
to vindicate the rights of Linnaeus will be approved by 
all those who love the sciences of which he uas so 
illustrious a promoter. 

* Of all the editions of the Systema Natnrce, the tenth and the 
twelfth are the most valuable; the foimer being the fit st which 
contains the synonyma, and the lattei being that winch leeeived 
the finishing hand of its authoi. In the United States, Limmnis is 
principally known thiough two editors Gnielin, whose thirteenth 
edition of the Syntema Naturoi has involved the w'hole science in 
almost inextricable confusion; and Turton, whose English tians- 
Idtion of Giiielm is a disgi ace to science and letters. All writers 
on zoology and botany should possess Lmnanis’s tenth and twellth 
editions ; they will be found to be of indispensable use in tracing 
synonymes and fixing nomenclature. 


V 
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HYGR OB A TM, Ili.iger. 

GENUS IjWll. — liECUltVIROSTRA, Lixxrrs. 

243 . RECURrjROSTRA AMERICAN Ay LINN^FS AND WILSON. 

AMKRICAN AVOSET. 

WILSON, PLATE LXIII. FIG. II. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This species, from its perpetual clamour and flippancy 
of ton<(uc, is called, by the inhabitants of Cape May, the 
lawyer ; the comparison, however, reaches no farther ; 
for our lawyer is simple, timid, and perfectly inoff*ensive. 

In the description of the long legged avoset, the 
similarity between that and the present is taken notice 
of. This resemblance extends to every thing but their 
colour. I found both these birds associated together 
on the salt marshes of New Jersey, on the 20th of 
May. They were then breeding. Individuals of the 
present species were few in respect to the other. They 
flew around the shallow pools exactly in the manner 
of the long legs, uttering the like sharp note of cltcky 
dicky dicky alighting on the marsh or m the water 
indiscriminately, fluttering their loose wings, and 
shaking their half bent legs, as if ready to tumble over, 
keeping up a continual yelping note. They were, 
however, rather more shy, and kept at a greater distance. 
One which I wounded attempted repeatedly to dive ; 
but the water was too shallow to permit them to do 
this with facility. The nest was built among the thick 
tufts of grass, at a small distance from one of these 
pools. It w as composed of small twigs of a sea side 
shrub, dry grass, sea weed, &c. raised to the height of 
several inches. The eggs were four, of a dull olive 
colour, mark<;d with large irregular blotches of black, 
and with others of a fainter tint. 

This species arrives on the coast of Cape May late in 
A^il ; rears its young, and departs again to the south 
early in October. While here, it almost constantly 
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frequents the shallow pools in the salt marshes; wadinj^ 
about, often to the belly, in searoh of food ; viz. marine 
worms, snails, and various inserts that abound among 
the soft muddy bottoms of the pools. 

The male of this species is eighteen inches and a half 
long, and two feet and a half in extent; the bill is 
black, four inches in length, flat above, the gener^ 
curvature upwards, except at the extremity, where it 
bends slij»htly down, ending in an extremely flne point; 
irides, reddish hazel ; u hole head, neck, and breast, a 
light sorrel colour; round the eye, and on the chin, 
nearly white ; upper part of the back and wings, black ; 
scapulars, and almost the whole back, white, though 
generally concealed by the black of the upper parts ; 
belly, vent, and thighs, pure white ; tail, e(|ual at the 
end, white, very slightly tinged with cinereous ; tertials, 
dusky brown ; greater coverts, tipt with white ; secon- 
daries, white on their outer edges, and whole inner 
vanes ; rest of the w ing, deep black ; naked part of the 
thighs, tw'o and a half inches ; legs, four inches, both 
of a very pale light blue, exactly formed, thinned, and 
netted, like those of the long legs ; feet, half w ebbed ; 
the outer membrane somewdiat the broadest ; there is 
a very slight hind toe, which, claw^ and all, does not 
exceed a quarter of an inch in length. In these two 
latter circumstances alone it differs from the long legs, 
but is in every other strikingly alike. 

The female was two inches shorter, and three less in 
extent ; the bead and neck a much paler rufous, fading 
almost to white on the breast, and separated from the 
black of the back by a broader band of w hite ; the bill 
was three inches and a half long ; the leg lialf an inch 
shorter ; in every other respect .narked as the male. 
She contained a great number of eggs, some of them 
nearly ready for exclusion. The stomac^h was filled 
with small nails, periwinkle shell fish, some kind of 
mossy vegetable food, and a number of aquatic insects. 
The intestines w'ere infested with tape w orms, and a 
number of smaller bot-like worms, some of whkh 
wallowed in the cavity of the abdomen. 
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In ]VIi' Peale’s collection, there is one of this same 
species, said to have been brought from New Holland, 
differing little in the markings of its plumage from our 
own. The red brown on the neck does not descend so 
far, scarcely occupying any of the breast; it is also 
somewhat less. 

In every stuffed and dried specimen of these birds 
which I have examined, the true form and flexure of 
the bill is altogether deranged, being naturally of a very 
ti^nder and delicate substance. 

GENUS lA:^.^PH(EmcOPTERUS, Linnjcus. 

244 . riKENICOrTERUS IWBKn, LINN^US RED FLAM1N(K). 

WILSON, PLATE LXVI. FIG. IV. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This very singular species being occasionally seen on 
the southern frontiers of the United States, and on the 
peninsula of East Florida, where it is more common, 
has a claim to a niche in our Ornithological Museum, 
although the author regrets, that, from personal obser- 
vation, he can add nothing to the particulars of its 
history, already fully detailed in various European 
works. From the most respectable of these, the Si/nopsis 
of Dr Latham, he has collected such particulars as 
appear authentic and interesting. 

“ This remarkable bird has the neck and legs in a 
greater disproportion than any other bird ; the length 
from the end of the bill to that of the tail, is four feet 
two or three inches ; but to the end of the claws, 
measures sometimes more than six feet. The bill is 
four inches and a quarter long, and of a construction 
difterent from that of any other bird ; the upper mandible 
very thin and flat, and somewhat movable ; the under, 
thick; both of them bending downwards from the 
middle ; the nostrils are linear, and placed in a blackish 
membrane ; the end of the bill, as far as the bend, is 
black ; from thence to the base, reddish yellow ; round 
tlie base, quite to the eye, covered with a flesh coloured 
cere ; the neck is slender, and of a great length ; the 
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tongue, large, fleshy, filling the cavity of the hill, 
furnished with twelve or more hooked papillse on each 
side, turning backwards ; the tip, a sharp cartilaginous 
substance. The bird, when in full plumage, is wholly 
of a most deep scarlet, (those of Africa said to be the 
deepest,) except the quills, which are black ; from the 
base of the thigh to the claws, measures thirty-two 
inches, of which the feathered part takes up no more 
than three inches ; the bare part above the knee, 
thirteen inches ; and from thence to the claws, sixteen ; 
the colour of the bare parts is red, and the toes are 
furnished uith a web, as in the duck genus, but is 
deeply indented. The legs are not straight, but slightly 
bent, the shin rather projecting. 

“ These birds do not gain their full plumage till the 
third year. In the first, they are of a grayish 'white for 
the most part ; the second, of a clearer white, tinged 
with red, or rather rose colour; but the wings and 
scapulars are red ; in the third year, a general glowing 
scarlet manifests itself throughout; the bill and legs 
also keep pace M'ith the gradation of colour in the 
plumage, these parts changing to their colours by degrees, 
as the bird approaches to an adult state. 

“ Flamingoes prefer a warm climate ; in the old 
continent not often met with beyond forty degrees 
north or south ; every w'here seen on tlu* African 
coast, and adjacent isles, quite to the (>ape of Good 
Hope;* and now and then on the coasts of Spain, f 
Italy, and those of France lying in th(^ Mediterranean 
Sea ; being;, at times, met u ith at Marseilles, and for 
some way up the Rhone ; in some seasons frequents 
Aleppo,:^ and parts Jidjacent; seen also on the Persian 
side of the Caspian Sea; and from thence, along the 
western coast, as far as the Wolga; though this at 
uncertain times, and chiefly in considerable flocks, coming 

• In Zee Coow river. — Philosophical Transactions. Once 
plenty in the Isle of France. — Voyage to MauritinSj p. 66. 

f About Valencia, in the lake Albufcre. — Dillos’s Travehf 
p. 374. 

1 Russel’s Aleppo, p. 69. 
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from the north coast mostly in October and November ; 
but so soon as the wind chano^es, they totally disappear.* 
They breed in the Cape Verd Isles, particularly in that 
of Sal. f The nest is of a singular construction, made 
of mud, in shape of a hillock, with a cavity at top ; in 
this the female lays generally two white eggs, J of the 
size of those of a goose, but more elongated. The 
hillock is of such a height as to admit of the bird’s 
sitting on 'it conveniently, or rather standing, as the 
legs are placed one on each side at full length. J The 
young cannot fly till full grown, but run very fast. 

“ Flamingoes, for the most part, keep together in 
flocks, and now and then are seen in great numbers 
together, except in breeding time. Dampicr mentions 
having, with two more in company, killed fourteen at 
once ; but this was effected by secreting themselves, 
for they are very shy birds, and will, by no means, 
suffer any one to approach, openly, near enough to 
shoot them. || Kolben observes, that they are very 
numerous at the Cape, keeping in the day on the 
borders of the lakes and rivers, and lodging themselves 
of nights in the long grass on the hills. They are also 
common to various places in the warmer parts of 
America, frequenting the same latitudes as m other 
quarters of the world ; being met with in Peru, Chili, 
Cayenne, 1[ and the coast of Brazil, as well as the 
various islands of the West Indies. 81oaiie found them 
in Jamaica ; but particularly at the Bahama Islands, 
and that of Cuba, uhere they breed. When seen at 
a distance, they appear as a regiment of soldiers, being 
arranged alongside of one another, on the borders of 
the rivers, searching for food, which chiefly consists of 

* Decouv. Russ, ii, p. 248. f Dampier’s Voy, i, p. 70. 

1 Never more than three, and seldom fewer. Phi. Trans. 

§ Sometimes will lay the eggs on a piojectiiig part of a low 
rock, if it he placed sufficiently convenient so as to admit of the 
legs being placed one on each side. — Linnjkus. 

Davies talks of the gunner disguising himself in an ox hide, and, 
by this means, getting within gunshot. Hist, of BarhadoeSt p. 87. 

^ Called theie by the name of Tococo. 
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small fish,* * * § or the of them, and of water insects, 
which they search after, by plun^ingr in the bill and 
part of the head ; from time to time trampling with 
their feet to muddy the water, that their prey may be 
raised from the bottom. In feedino*, they are said to twist 
the neck in such a manner, that tlie upper part of the 
bill is applied to the j^rouiid ;f during this, one of them 
is said to stand sentinel, and the moment he sounds the 
alarm, the whole flock take w'in^. This bird, when at 
rest, stands on one leg*, the other beingf drawn up close 
to the body, w ith the head placed under the win^ on 
that side of the body it stands on. 

“ The flesh of tliese birds is esteemed pretty gfood 
meat, and the young thought, by some, ejiual to that of 
a partridge but the greatest dainty is the tongue, 
which was esteemed by the ancients an exquisite 
morsel. J They are sometimes caught young, and brought 
up tame ; but are ever impatient of cold, and in this 
state will seldom live a great while, gradually losing 
their colour, flesh, and appetite ; and dying for want 
of that food, which, in a state of nature at large, they 
were abundantly supplied with.” 

GENUS LX --PLATALEA 
243. PLATALEA AJAJA, — LINN-rBUS ANJ) \\lLS01f. 

ROSEATE SrOONBILL. 

WILSOK, PLATE LXIII. FIG. I. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This stately and elejifant bird inhabits the sea shores 
of America, from Brazil to Oeorgia. It also appears to 
wander up the Mississippi sometimes in summer, the 
present specimen having been sent me from the neigh- 

• Small shell fish. — Gfsner. j- LiNNitais, Brisson. 

^ Commonly fat, and accounted delicate. — Davifs’s IJht. of 
JSarbadoeSy p. 88. The inhabitants of Piovence always throw 
away the ilesn, as it tastes fishy, aiul only make use of the kathers 
as ornaments to other birds at paiticular enter tamments. — D ill4in’s 

Travelsy ja, 374. 

§ See rliny, IX, cap. 48. 
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bourhood of Natchez, in excellent order; for which 
favour I am indebted to the family of my late benevolent 
and scieutilic friend, William Dunbar, Esq. of that 
territory. It is now deposited in Mr Peale’s museum. 
This species, however, is rarely seen to the northward 
of the Alatamaha river ; and even aloug^ the peninsula 
of Florida is a scarce bird. In Jamaica, several other of 
tlie West India islands, Mexico and Guiana, it is more 
common, but coniines itself chiefly to the sea shore and 
the moutlis of rivers. Captain Henderson says, it is 
frequently seen at Honduras. It wades about in quest 
of sliell lish, marine insects, small crabs, and fish. In 
pursuit of these, it occasionally swims and dives. 

There are few facts on record relative to this very 
gin«(ular bird. According to Latham, the young- are of 
a blackish chestnut the first year ; of the roseate colour 
of the present the second year ; and of a deep scarlet the 
third. Having never been so fortunate as to meet with 
them in tlicir native wilds, I regret my inability to 
throw any farther light on their Iiistory and manners. 
These, it is probable, may resemble, in many respects, 
tliose of the European species, the white spoonbili 
once so common in Holland.'^ To atone for this 
deficiency, I have endeavoured faithfully to describe 
this American species. 

This bird measured two feet six inches in length, 
and near four feet in extent; the bill was six inches 
and a half long from the corner of the mouth, seven 
from its upper base, two inches over at its greatest 
width, and three quarters of an inch uhere narrowest ; 
of a blaciv colour for half its length, and covered with 
hard scaly protuberances, like the edges of oyster shells ; 

• The Euiopf.in species bretsls on tiees, hj the sea side; lays 
tliree oi four white eggs, powdeicd with a tew pale red spots, and 
about the sue ut tho^e ot a hen ; die very noisy during breeding 
time ; teed on tish, mussels, &c. which, like the bald e<igle, they 
frequently take tioin othei birds, hightenmg them by cluttering 
thfii bill they ai e abo said to eat grass, wecils, ami roots of reeds : 
they aie migiatoiv; tlieii flesh repotted to savoui that of a goose ; 
the young ate reckoned good tood. 
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these are of a whitish tint, stained with red ; the 
nostrils are oblong, and placed in the centre of the 
upper mandible; from the lower end of each there 
runs a deep groove along each side of the mandible, 
and about a quarter of an inch from its edge ; whole 
crown and chin, bare of plumage, and covered u'ith 
a greenish skin ; that below the under mandible, 
dilatable like those of the genus pcUcanus ; space 
round the eye, orange ; irides, blood red ; cheeks and 
hindhead, a bare black skin ; neck, long, covered with 
short white feathers, some of which, on the upper 
part of the neck, are tipt with crimson ; breast, white, 
the sides of which are tinged with a brown burnt 
colour ; from the upper part of the breast proceeds a 
long tuft of lino hair-like plumage, of a pale rose colour ; 
back, white, slightly tinged w ith brownish ; u ings, a 
pale wild rose colour, the shafts lake ; the shoulders of 
the wings are covered with long hairy plumage, of a 
deep and splendid carmine ; upper and lower tail-coverts, 
the same rich red ; belly, rosy ; rump, paler ; tail, equal 
at the end, consisting of twelve feathers of a bright 
brouTiish orange, the shafts reddish; legs and naked 
part of the thighs, dark dirty red ; feet, half webbed ; 
toes, very long, particularly the hind one. The upper 
part of the neck had the plumage partly worn away, as 
if occasioned by resting it on the back, in the manner 
of the ibis. The skin on the crown is a little wrinkled ; 
the inside of (he wing a much richer red than the 
outer. 
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ORDER V. 


ANSERES, LiNNiEus. 




FAMILY XXIV. 

LONGIPENNES, Illiger. 

GENUS I.yi\.—RIIYNCI10PS, Linnaus 
246. HHVNCHOPS KIGRAf LINKiEUS AND WILSON. 

BLACK SKIMMER, OR SHEERW’ATER. 

WILSON, PLATE LX. FIG IV. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This truly singular fowl is the only species of its 
tribe hitherto discovered. Like many others, it is a 
bird of passage in the United l^tates, and makes its first 
appearance on the shores of New Jersey early in May. 
It resides there, as well as along the whole Atlantic 
coast, during the summer, and retires early in September. 
Its favourite haunts are low sand bars, raised above the 
reach of the summer tides ; and also dry fiat sands on 
the beach in front of the ocean. On such places it 
usually breeds along the shores of Cape May, in New 
Jersey. On account of the general coldness of the 
spring there, the sheerwater does not begin to lay until 
early in June, at which time these birds form themselves 
into small societies, fifteen or twenty pair frequently 
breeding within a few yards of each other. The nest 
is a mere hollow formed in the sand, without any other 
materials. The female lays three eggs, almost exactly 
oval, of a clear white, marked with large round spots 
of brownish black, and intermixed with others of pale 
Indian ink. These eggs measure one inch and thret? 
quarters, by one inch and a quarter. HaJfi' a bushel 
and more of eggs has sometimes been collected from 
one sand bar, within the compass of half an acre. These 
egjs have something of a fishy taste, but are eaten by 
many people on the coast. The female sits on them 
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only duringf the night, or in wet and stormy weather. 
The young* remain for several weeks before they are 
able to fly ; are fed with great assiduity by both parents ; 
and seem to delight in lying with loosened w'ings, flat 
on the sand, enjoying its invigorating w armth. They 
breed but once in the season. 

The singular conformation of the bill of this bird has 
excited much surprise ; and some winters, measuring 
the divine proportions of nature by their own contracted 
standards of conception, in the plenitude of their vanity 
have pronounced it to be “ a lame and defective w^eapon.*' 
Such ignorant piesimiption, or rather impiety, ought 
to hide its head in the dust on a calm display of the 
peculiar construction of this singular bird, and the 
wisdom by which it is so admirably adapted to the 
purposes or mode of existence for wdiich it w'as intended. 
The sheerwater is formed for skimming, w hile on wdng, 
the surface of the sea for its food, which consists of 
small fish, shrimps, young fry, &c. wdiose usual haunts 
are near the shore, and towards the surface. That the 
low er mandible, w hen dipt into and cleaving the winter, 
might not retaid the bird’s way, it is thinned and 
sharpened like the blade of a knife ; the upper mandible, 
being, at such times, elevated above water, is curtailed 
in its length, as being less necessary, but tapering 
gradually to a point, that, on shutting, it may offer 
less opposition. To prevent inconvenience from the 
rushing of the w^ater, the mouth is confined to the 
mere opening of the gullet, which, indeed, prevents 
mastication taking place there ; but the stomach, or 
gizzard, to wdiich this business is solely allotted, is of 
uncommon hardness, strength, and muscularity, far 
surpassing, in these respects, any other water bird with 
which 1 am acquainted. To all these is added a vast 
expansion of wing, to enable the bird to sail w'ith 
sufficient celerity while dipping in the water. The 
general proportion of the length of our sw iftest haw ks 
and sw^allow s, to their breadtn, is as one to tw o ; but, 
in the present case, as there is not only the resistahce 
of the air, but also that of the w ater, to overcome, a 
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still pfreater volume of wing- is given, the sheer water 
measuring nineteen inches in length, and upwards of 
forty-fo-ur in extent. In short, whoever has attentivtdy 
examined this curious apparatus, and observed the 
possessor, with his ample wings, long bending neck, 
and lower mandildo, occasionally dipt into and ploughing 
the surface, and tiie facility with which he procures his 
food, cannot but consider it a mere playful amusement, 
when compared with the dashing immersions of the 
tern, the gull, or the fish hawk, who, to the superficial 
observer, aj)pear so superiorly accommodated. 

The shcerwater is most frequently seen skimming 
close along shore about the first of the flood, at which 
time the young fry, shrimp, &c. are most abundant in 
such places. There are also numerous inlets among the 
low islands between the sea beech and main land of 
Cape May, where I have observed the sheerwaters, 
eight or ten in comj)any, passing and repassing, athigh- 
w<iter, particular estuaries of those (*reeks that rim 
up into the salt marshes, dipping, with extended neck, 
their open bills into the water, with as much apparent 
ease as swallows glean up flies from the surface. On 
examining the stomachs of several of these, shot at the 
time, they contained numbers of a small fish, usually 
called silver sides, from a broad line of a glossy silver 
colour that runs from the gills to the tail. The mouths 
of these inlets aboujul witli this fry, or fish, probably 
feeding on the various matters washed down from the 
marshes. 

The voice of the s]ioerw«ater is liarsli and screaming, 
resembling that of the tern, but stronger. It flies witli 
a slowly flapping flight, dipping occasionally, with steady 
expanded wings and bended neck, its lower mandible 
into the sea, and, with open mouth, receiving its food 
as it ploughs along the surface. It is rarely seen 
siviiiiming on the water, but frequently rests in large 
partK's on the s ind bars at low water. One of these 
hii>ds which I wounded in the wing, and kept in the 
room beside me for several days, soon became tame, 
and even familiar. It generally stood with its legs 
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€rect, its body horizontal, and its neck rather extended. 
It frequently reposed on its belly, and, stretching its 
neck, rested its long bill on the floor. It spent most of 
its time in this way, or in dressing and arranging 
its plumage with its long scissors-like bill, which it 
seemed to i)erform with great ease and dexterity. It 
refused every kind of food offered it, and, I am persuaded, 
never feeds but when on the wing. As to the reports 
of its frequenting oyster beds, and feeding on these fish, 
they are contradicted by all those persons with whom 
I have conversed, whose long residence on the coast 
where these birds are common, has given them the best 
opportunities of know ing. 

The sheerw'atcr is nineteen inches in length, from 
the point of the bill to the extremity of the tail ,* the 
tips of the wdngs, when shut, extend full four inches 
farther; breadth, three feet eight inches ; length of the 
low'er mandible, four inches and a half ; of the upper, 
three inches and a half; both of u scarlet red, tinged 
W’ith orange, and ending in black ; the lower extremely 
thiu ; the upper grooved, so as to receive the edge of 
the low'er ; the nostril is large and pervious, plac(‘d in 
a hollow near the base and^edge of the upper mandible, 
w'here it projects greatly over the low er ; upper part 
of the head, neck, back, and scapulars, deep black ; 
wings, the same, except the secondaries, w^hich are 
white on the inner vanes, and also tipt W’ith white ; 
tail, forked, consisting of twelve feathers, the two 
middle ones about an inch {ind a half shorter than the 
exterior ones, all black, broadly (‘dged on both sides 
with w hite ; tail-coverts, w hite on the outer sides, black 
ill the middle ; front, passing dow n the neck below^ the 
eye, throat, breast, and w'hoTe low^er parts, jmre w'hite; 
legs and webbed feet, bright scarlet, formed almost 
exactly like those of the tern. Weight, tw’elve ounces 
avoirdujiois. The female weighed nine ounces, and 
measured only sixteen inches in length, and three feet 
three inches in extent ; the colours and markings W'vye 
the same as those of tlie male, with the exception of 
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the tail, which was white, shafted, and broadly centred 
with black. 

The birds from which these descriptions were taken, 
were shot on the 25th of May, before they had begun 
to breed. The female contained a great number of eggs, 
the largest of which were about the size of duck shot; 
the stomach, in both, was an oblong pouch, ending in a 
remarkably hard gizzard, curiously puckered or plaited, 
containing the half dissolved fragments of the small 
silver sides, pieces of shrimps, small crabs, and skippers, 
or sand fleas. 

On some particular parts of the coast of Virginia these 
birds are seen, on low sand bars, in flocks of several 
hundreds together. There more than twenty nests have 
been found within the space of a square rod. The young 
are, at first, so exactly of a colour with the sand on 
which they sit, as to be with difiiculty discovered, unless 
after a close search. 

The sheerwater leaves our shores soon after his 
young are fit for the journey. He is found on various 
coasts of Asia, as well as America, residing principally 
near the tropics, and migrating into the temperate 
regions of the globe only for the purpose of rearing his 
young. He is rarely or never seen far out at sea, and 
must not be mistaken for another bird of the same 
name, a species of petrel,* which is met with on every 
part of the ocean, skimming, with bended wings, along 
the summits, declivities, and hollows of the waves. 

OENUS LXII —STERNA, LiNNiLus 
‘247. STTJRNA AJRANEA, WILSON. — MARSH TFR>. 

WILSON, PLATE LXXII. FIG. VI. 

This new species I first met with on the shores of 
Cape May, particularly over the salt marshes, and 
darting down after a kind of large black spider, plenty 
ip such places. This spider can travel under water as 


Procellaria Puffi.nus, the Sheerwater PetreL 
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well as above, and, during summer at least, seems to 
constitute the principal food of the present tern. In 
several which I opened, the stomach was crammed with 
a mass of these spiders alone; these they frequently 
pick up from the pools as well as from the grass, dashing 
down on them in the manner of their tribe. Their 
voice is sharper and stronger than that of the common 
tern ; the bill is differently formed, being shorter, more 
rounded above, and thicker; the tail is also much 
shorter, and less forked. They do not associate with 
the others, but keep in sm«all parties by themselves. 

The marsh tern is fourteen inches in length, and 
thirty-four in extent ; bill, thick, much rounded above, 
and of a glossy blackness ; whole upper part of the 
head and hind neck, black ; whole upper part of the 
body, hoary white; shafts of the quill and tail-feathers, 
pure white ; line from the nostril under the eye, and 
w’hole lower parts, pure u bite ; tail, forked, the outer 
feathers about an inch and three quarters longer than 
the middle ones ; the wings extend upwards of two 
inches beyond the tail ; legs and feet, black ; hind toe, 
small, straight, and pointed. 

The female, as to plumage, differs in nothing from 
the male. The yearling birds, several of u hi(;h I met 
with, have the plumage of the crown white at the 
suffice, but dusky below; so that the boundaries of the 
black, as it will be in the perfect bird, are (dearly 
defined ; through the eye a line of black passes down 
the neck for about an inch, reaching about a quarter of 
an inch before it ; the bill is not so black as in the 
others; the logs and feet dull orange, smutted with 
brown or dusky; tips and edges of the primaries, 
blackish ; shafts, w hite. 

This species breeds in the salt marshes ; the female 
drops her eggs, generally three or four in number, on 
the dry drift grass, without the slightest appearance of a 
nest; they are of a greenish olive, spotted with brown. 

A specimen of this tern has been deposited in thp 
Museum of this city [Philadelphia.] 
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248 . STEJtyA mjRuyDOt unnjeus. — great tern. 

WILSON, PLATE LX. FIG. I. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This bird belongfs to a tribe very gfenerally dispersed 
over the shores of the ocean. Their generic characters 
are these : — Bill, straight, sharp pointed, a little com- 
pressed and strong; nostrils, linear; tongue, slender, 
pointed; legs, short; feet, webbed; hind toe and its 
nail, straight; wings, long; tail, generally forked. 
Turton enumerates twenty-five species of this genus, 
scattered over various quarters of the world ; six of 
which, at least, are natives of the United States. From 
their long pointed wings, they are generally known to 
seafaring people and others residing near the sea-shore 
by the name of sea swallows ; though some few, from 
their near resemblance, are confounded with the gulls. 

The present species, or great tern, is common to the 
shores of Europe, Asia, and America. It arrives on 
the coast of New Jersey about the middle or 20th of 
April, led, no doubt, by the multitudes of fish which at 
that season visit our shallow bays and inlets. By many 
it is called the sheep’s-head gull, from arriving about 
the same time with the fish of that name. 

About the middle or 20th of May this bird commences 
laying. The preparation of a nest, which costs most 
other birds so much time and ingenuity, is here 
altogether dispensed with. The eggs, generally three 
in number, are placed on the surtace of the dry drift 
grass, on the beach or salt marsh, and covered by the 
female only during the night, or in wet, raw, or stormy 
weather. At all other times the hatching of them is 
left to the heat of the sun. These eggs measure an 
inch and three-quarters in length, by about an inch and 
two-tenths in width, and are of a yellowish dun colour, 
sprinkled with dark brown and pale Indian ink. Not- 
withstanding they seem thus negligently abandoned 
during the day, it is very different in reality. One or 
both of the parents are generally fishing within view of 
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the place, and, on the near approach of any person, 
instantly make their appearance over head; uttering 
a hoarse jarring kind of cry, and flying about with 
evident symptoms of great anxiety and consternation. 
The young are generally produced at intervals of a day 
or so from each other, and are regularly and abundantly 
fed for several weeks, before their wings are sufficiently 
grown to enable them to fly. At first the parents 
alight with the fish which they have brought in their 
mouth or in their bill, and, tearing it in pieces, distribute 
it in such portions as their young are able to swallow. 
Afterwards they frequently feed them without alighting, 
as they skim over the spot ; and, as the young become 
nearly ready to fly, they drop the fish among them 
where the strongest and most active has the best chance 
to gobble it up. In the mean time, the young themselves 
frequently search about the marshes, generally not far 
apart, for insects of various kinds ; but so well acquainted 
are they with the peculiar language of their parents 
that warn them of the approach of an enemy, that, on 
hearing their cries, they instantly squat, and remain 
motionless until the danger be over. 

The flight of the great tern, and, indeed, of the whole 
tribe, is not in the sweeping shooting manner of the 
land swallows, notwithstanding their name; the motions 
of their long wings arc slower, and more in the manner 
of the gull. They have, however, great pow ers of wing 
and strength in the muscles of the neck, w'hich enable 
them to make such sudden and violent plunges, and 
that from a considerable height too, headlong on their 
prey, which they never seize but with their bills. In 
the evening, 1 have remarked, as tiny retired from the 
upper parts of the bays, rivers, and inlets, to the beach 
for repose, about breeding time, that each generally 
carried a small fish in his bill. 

As soon as the young are able to fly, they lead them 
to the sandy shoals and ripples where fish are abundant ; 
and, while they occasionally feed them, teach them by 
their example to provide for themselves. They some- 
times penetrate a great way inland, along the courses 
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of rivers, and are occasionally seen about all our nume- 
rous ponds, lakes, and rivers, most usually near the 
close of the summer. 

This species inhabits Europe as high as Spitzbergen ; 
is found on the arctic coasts of Siberia and Kamtschatka, 
and also on our own continent as far north as Hudson’s 
Bay. In New England, it is called by some the mackerel 
guU. It retires from all these places, at the approach 
of winter, to more congenial seas and seasons. 

The great tern is fifteen inches long, and thirty 
inches in extent ; bill, reddish yellow, sometimes bril- 
liant crimson, slightly angular on the lower mandible, 
and tipt with black; whole upper part of the head, 
black, extending to a point half way down the neck 
behind, and including the eyes ; sides of the neck and 
whole lower parts, pure white; wing-quills, hoary, as 
if bleached by the weather, long and pointed ; whole 
back, scapulars, and wing, bluish white, or very pale 
lead colour; rump and tail-coverts, white ; tail, long, and 
neatly forked, the exterior feathers being three inches 
longer than the adjoining ones, the rest shortening 
gradujilly for an inch and a half to the middle ones, 
the whole of a pale lead colour ; the outer edge of the 
exterior ones, bla(;k; legs and webbed feet, brilliant 
red lead ; membranes of the feet, deeply scalloped ; 
claws, large and black, middle one the largest. The 
primary quill-feathers are generally dark on their inner 
edges. The female differs in having the two exterior 
feathers of the tail considerably shorter. The voice of 
these birds is like the harsh jarring of an opening 
door, rusted on its hinges. The bone of the skull is 
remarkably thick and strong, as also the membrane 
that surrounds the brain ; in this respe(;t resembling the 
woodpecker’s. In both, this provision is doubtless 
intended to enable the birds to support, without injury, 
tlie violent concussions caused by the plunging of the 
one, and the chiselling of the other. 
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249 . STERNA MINUTAy LIKK^KUS. — LESSER TERK. 

WILSON, rLATE LX. PIO. 11. EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This beautiful little species looks liko the preceding 
in miuiature, but surpasses it far in the rich plossy 
satin-like white plumage with wdiich its throat, breast, 
and whole lower parts, are covered. Like the former, 
it is also a bird of passage, but is said not to extend its 
migrations to so high a northern latitude, being more 
delicate and susceptible of cold. It arrives on the coast 
somewhat later than the other, but in equal and perhaps 
greater numbers ; coasts along the shores, and also over 
the pools in the salt marshes, in search of prawns, of 
which it is particularly fond ; hovers, snsj>ended in the 
air, for a few moments above its prey, exactly in the 
manner of some of our small hawks, and dashes head- 
long down into the water after it, generally seizing it 
with its bill ; mounts instantly again to the same height, 
and moves slowly along as before, eagerly examining 
the surface below. About the 25tli of Mav, or begin- 
ning of June, the female begins to lay. The eggs are 
dropt on the dry and warm sand, the heat of which, 
during the day, is fully sufficient for the purpose of 
incubation. This heat is sometimes so great, that one 
can scarcely bear the hand in it for a few moments 
without inconvenience. The wonder would therefore 
be the greater, sliould the bird sit on her eggs during 
the day, when her warmth is altogether unnecessary 
and perhaps injurious, than that she should cover them 
only during the damps of night, and in wet and stormy 
weather ; and furnishes another proof that the actions 
of birds are not the effect of mere blind impulse, hut 
of volition, regulated by reason, dejiending on various 
incidental circumstances to which their parental cares 
are ever au'ake. I lately visited those parts of the 
beach on Cape May where this little bird breeds. The 
generally four in number, were jibuied on the Hat 
sands, safe beyond the reach of the highest summer 
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tide. They were of a yellowish hrown colour, blotched 
with rufous, and measured nearly an inch and three 
quarters in length. During my whole st.ay, these birds 
flew in crowds around me, and often within a few yards 
of my head, squeaking like so many young pi^s, which 
their voice strikingly resembles. A humming bird, 
that had accidentally strayed to the place, appeared 
suddenly among this outrageous group, several of whom 
darted angrily at him ; but he shot like an arrow from 
them, directing his flight straight towards the ocean. I 
have no doubt but the distressing cries of the terns had 
drawn this little creature to the scene, having frequently 
witnessed his anxious curiosity on similar occasions in 
the woods. 

The lessor tern feeds on beetles, crickets, spiders, 
and other insects, which it picks up from the marshes, 
as well as on small fish, on which it plunges at sea. 
Like the former, it also makes extensive incursions 
inland alono the river courses, and has frequently been 
shot several hundred miles from the sea. It sometimes 
sits for hours together on the sands, as if resting after 
the fatigues of flight to which it is exposed. 

The lesser tern is extremely taipe and unsuspicious, 
often passing you on its flight, and within a few yards, 
as it traces the windings and indentations of the shore 
in search of its favourite prawns and skippers. Indeed, 
at such times it appears cither altogether heedless of 
man, or its eagerness for food overcomes its apprehen- 
sions for its own safety. We read in ancient authors, 
that the fishermen used to float a cross of wood, in the 
middle of which was fastened a small fish for a bait, 
with limed twigs stuck to the four corners, on which 
the bird darting was entangled by the wings. But this 
must have been for mere sport, or for its feathers, the 
value of the bird being scarcely worth the trouble, as 
they are generally lean, and the flesh savouring strongly 
of fish. 

The lesser tern is met with in the south of Russia, 
and about the Black and Caspian Sea ; also in Siberia 
5 
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about the Irtish.* With the former, it inhabits the 
shores of England during the summer, where it breeds 
and migrates, as it does here, to the south, as the cold 
of autumn approaches. 

This species is nine and a half inches long, and twenty 
inches in extent ; bill, bright reddish yellow ; nostril, 
pervious; lower mandible, angular; front, white, 
reaching in two narrow points over the eye ; crown, 
baud through the eye and hindhead, black, tapering to 
a point as it descends ; cheeks, sides of the neck and 
wWe lower parts, of the most rich and glossy white, 
like the brightest satin ; upper parts of the back and 
wings, a pale glossy ash or light lead colour ; the outer 
edges of the three exterior primaries, black, their inner 
edges, white ; tail, pale ash, but darlcer than the back, 
and forked, the two outer feathers an inch longer, 
tapering to a point ; legs and feet, reddish yellow ; 
webbed feet, claws, and hind toe, exactly formed like 
those of the preceding. The female nearly resembles 
the male, with the exception of having the two exterior 
tail-feathers shorter. 

250 . STERNA NIGRA f flKXJEUS. — STERNA PLUMBEA, WILSOK. 
hllORT-TAILEI) TERN. 

WILSON, PLATE LX. riG. III. 

A specimen of this bird was first sent me by Mr 
Beasley of Cape May ; but being in an imperfect state, 

I could form no correct notion of the species, sometimes 
supposing it might be a young bird of the preceding 
tern. Since that time, however, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of procuring a considerable number of this same 
kind, corresponding almost exactly with each other. 

On the 6th of September, 1812, after a violent north- 
east storm, which inundated the meadows of Schuylkill 
in many places, numerous flocks of this tern ml at 


♦ Pennant. 
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once made their appearance, flying over those wateiy 
spaces, picking up grasshoppers, beetles, spiders, and 
other insects, that were floating on the surface. Some 
hundreds of them might be seen at the same time, and 
all seemingly of one sort. They were busy, silent, and 
unsuspicious, darting down after their prey without 
hesitation, though perpetually harassed by gunners 
whom the novelty of their appearance had drawn to 
the place. Several flocks of the yellow shanks snipe, 
and a few purres, appeared also in the meadows at the 
same time, driven thither doubtless by the violence of 
the storm. 

I examined upwards of thirty individuals of this 
species by dissection, and found both sexes alike in 
colour. Their stomachs contained grasshoppers, crickets, 
spiders, &c. but no fish. The people on the sea coast 
have since informed me that this bird comes to them 
only in the fall, or towards the end of summer, and is 
more frequently seen about the mill-ponds and fresh 
water marshes tlian in the bays ; and add, that it feeds 
on grasshoppers and other insecte which it finds on the 
meadows and marshes, picking them from the grass, as 
well as from the surface of the water. They have 
never known it to associate with the lesser tern, and 
consider it altogether a different bird. This opinion 
seems confirmed by the above circumstances, and by 
the fact of its greater extent of wing, being full three 
inches wider than the lesser tern, and also making its 
appearance after the others have gone off. 

The short-tailed tern measures eijjht inches and a 
half from the point of the bill to the tip of the tail, and 
twenty-three inches in extent ; the bill is an inch and 
a quarter in length, sharp pointed, and of a deep black 
colour ; a patch of black covers the crown, auriculars, 
spot before the eye, and hindhead ; the forehead, eye- 
lids, sides of the neck, passing quite round below the 
hindhead, and whole lower parts, are pure ivhite ; the 
back is dark ash, each feather broadly tipt with brown ; 
the wings, a dark lead colour, extending an inch and a 
half beyond the tail, which is also of the same tint, and 
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slightly forked ; shoulders of the wing, brownish ash ; 
legs and webbed feet, tawny. It had a sharp shrill cry 
when wounded and taken. 

This is probably the brown tern mentioned by Wil- 
loughby, of which so many imperfect accounts have 
already been given. 

251. STJSHyA FirZIGIirOSJ.-^aMELIS JLSD WILSON. 

BOOTY TERN. 

WILSON, PLATE LEXll. FIG. VII. — FDINBCRGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This bird has been long known to navigators, as its 
appearance at sea usually indicates the vicinity of land ; 
instances, how'ever, have occurred, in u hich they have 
been met with one hundred leagues from shorc.^ The 
species is widely dispersed over the various shores of 
the ocean. They w'ere seen by Dumpier in New 
Holland, are in prodigious number^ in the island of 
Ascension, and in Christmas Island are said to lay, in 
December, one egg on the ground | the egg is yellowish, 
with brown and violet spots, f In passing along the 
northern shores of Cuba and the coast of Florida and 
Georgia, in the month of July, I observed this species 
very numerous and noisy, dashing down headlong after 
small fish. I shot and dissected several, and found 
their stomachs uniformly filled with fish. I could 
perceive little or no difference betw'een the colours of 
the male and female. 

Length of the sooty tern, seventeen inches, extent, 
three feet six inches; bill, an inch and a half long, 
sharp pointed and rounded above, the upper mandible 
serrated slightly near the point; nostril, an oblong 
slit, colour of the bill, glossy black; irides, dusky; 
forehead, as far as the eyes, white ; w'hole lower parts 
and sides of the neck, pure white ; rest of the plumage, 
black; wings, very long and pointed, extending, when 
shut, nearly to the extremity of the tail, w hich is greatly 
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forked, and consists of twelve feathers, the two exterior 
ones four inches longer than those of the middle, thcr 
whole of a deep black, except the two outer feathers, 
which are white, but towards the extremities a little 
blackish on the inner vanes; leg’s and webbed feet, 
black ; hind toe, short. 

The secondary wing feathers are eight inches shorter 
than the longest primary. 

This bird frequently settles on the rigging of ships 
at sea, and, in common with another species, S, stolida^ 
is called by sailors the noddy. 


(lENUS LXlll —LARI S, LinnvEUs. 

2.V2. LARUS ATIilCJLIAt LlNNiKI b. — LARUS RIDUiUNDUS^ WILSON. 

LAUCIIINO GULL, * 

WILSON, PLATE LXXIV. TIC. IV. EUlNRUliCU COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

Length, seventeen inches; extent, three feet six 
inches ; bill, thighs, legs, feet, sides of the mouth, and 
eyelids, dark blood red ; inside of the month, vermilion ; 
bill, nearly two inches and a half long; the nostril is 
placed rather low ; the eyes are black ; abo\e and below 
each eye there is a spot of white ; the head and part 
of the neck are black, remainder of the neck, breast, 
whole lower parts, tail-coverts and tail, pure hite ; 
the sca])ulars, wing-coverts, and whole upper parts, arc* 
of aline blue ash colour; the first five jiriniaiies are 
black towards their extremities; the secondaries are 
tipt largely with white, and almost all the primaries 
slightly; the bend of the wing is white, and nearly 
three inches long; the tail is almost even, it consists of 
twelve feathers, and its coverts reach within an inch 
and a half of its tip; the wings extend two inches 
beyond the tail ,* a delicate blush is perceivable on the 
breast and belly ; length of tarsus, two inches. 

The head of the female is of a dark dusky slate 
colour ; in other respects, she resembles the male. 

* Nan’ed in the plate. Black-headed Gull. 

VOL. III. L () 
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In some individuals, tbe crown is of a dusky ji^ray ; 
the upper part and sides of the neck, of a lead colour; 
the bill and leg^s, of a dirty, dark, purplish brown. 
Others have not the white spots above and below the 
eyes ; these are young birds. 

The changes of plumage, to n hich birds of this genus 
are subject, have tended not a little to confound tbe 
naturalist; and a considerable collision of opinion, 
arising from an imperfect acquaintance with the living 
subjects, has been the result. To investigate thoroughly 
their history, it is obviously necessary that the orni- 
thologist should frequently explore their native haunts; 
and, to determine the species of periodical or occasional 
visitois, an accurate comparative examination of many 
specimens, either alive or recently killed, is indispen- 
sable. Less confusion would arise among authors, if 
they would occasionally abandon their accustomed 
walks — their studi€*s and their museums, and seek 
correct kno^^ ledge in the only place nhere it is to be 
obtained — in the grand temple of nature. As it respects, 
in particular, the tribe under revieu', the zealous in- 
quirer would find himself amply compensated for all 
his toil, by observing these neat and edean birds coursing 
along the rivers and coast, enlivening the prospect by 
their airy movements, now skimming closely over the 
watery element, watching the motions of the surges, 
and now rising into the higher regions sporting n itli 
the winds, — while he inhaled the invigorating breezes 
of the ocean, and listened to the soothing murmurs of 
its billow s. 

The laughing gull, known in America by the name 
of the black-headed gull, is one of the most beautiful 
and most so<;iable of its genus. They make their 
appearance on the coast of JS'ew .Jersey in the latter 
part of April; and do not fail to give notice of their 
arrival by their familiarity and loquacity. The inha- 
bitants treat them w ith the same iudifierence that they 
manifest towards all those harmless birds which do not 
minister either to their appetit<‘ or their avarice ; and 
hence the black-heads may be seen in com]uinies around 
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the farm house, coursing^ along^ the river shores, glean- 
ing up the refuse of the fishermen, and the animal 
substances left by the tide; or scattered over the 
marshes and newly ploughed fields, regaling on the 
worms, insects and their larvae, w'hich, in the vernal 
season, the bounty of Nature provides for the sustenance 
of myriads of the feathered race. 

On the Jerse}'- side of the Delaware Bay, in the 
neighbourhood of Fishing Creek, about the middle of 
May, the black-headed gulls assemble in great multi- 
tudes, to feed upon the remains of the king crabs which 
the hogs have left, or upon the spawn which those 
curious animals deposit in the sand, and which is 
scattered along the shore by the waves. At such times, 
if any one approach to disturb tliem, the gulls will rise 
up in clouds, every individual squalling so loud, that 
the roar may be heard at the distance of two or three 
miles. 

It is Jin interesting spectacle to behold this species 
when about recommencing their migrations. If the 
weather be calm, they will rise up in the air, spirally, 
chattering all the while to each other in the most 
sprightly manner, their notes at such times resembling 
the singing of a hen, but far louder, changing often 
into a ha ha ha haio ! the last syllable lengthened 
out like the excessive laugh of a negro. When 
mounting and mingling together, like motes in the 
sunbeams, their black heads and wing-tips, and snow 
white plumage, give them a very beautiful appearance. 
After gaining an immense height, they all move off, 
with one consent, in a direct line towards the point of 
their destination. 

This bird breeds in the marshes. The eggs are three 
in number, of a dun clay colour, thinly marked with 
small irregular touches of a pale purple, and pale brown ; 
some are of a deeper dun, with larger marks, and less 
tapering than others ; the egg measures two inches and 
a quarter by one inch and a half. 

The black-heads fremiently penetrate into the interior, 
especially as far as Philadelphia; but they seem to 
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prefer the neighbourhood of the coast for the purpose 
of breeding’. They retire southward early in autumn. 

GENUS LXIV ^PROCELLARIA, Li\nx(’s 
25U. VROCKLZARIA VELACiJCAf MNN/1«US. 

STORMY I'KTUFI.. 

WILSON, PLATE LX. FIG. VI. FDlNBrRGH COLIBGE MUSrt’M. 

There are few persons who have crossed the Atlantic, 
or traversed ranch of the ocean, who have not observed 
these solitary wanderers of the deep, skimming alon» 
the surface of the w ild and wasteful ocean, flitting past 
the vessel like swallows, or following in her wake, 
gleaning their scanty pittance of food from the roiigli 
and w hirling surges. Habited in mourning, and making 
their appearance generally in greater numbers ))revious 
to or during a storm, they have long been fearfully 
regarded by the ignorant and sujierstitious, not only 
as the foreboding messengers of tempests and dangers 
to the hapless mariner, but as w icked agents, connected, 
somehow or other, in creating tlnrai. “ Nobody,” say 
they, “ can tell any thing of w here they come from, 
or how they breed, though, as sailors sometimes sav, 
it is supposed that they hatch their eggs under tlieii* 
wings as they sit on the water.” I'his mysterious un- 
certainty of their origin, and the cin umstances abo>e 
recited, have doubtless gi\en rise to the opinion so 
prevalent among this class of men, that they are in 
some way or other connected w ith tlial personag(‘ w ho 
has been styled the Priiici* of the IViwer of tlie Air. 
In every country where they are J nown, their names 
have borne some affinity to this belief. They have 
been called w'itches,^ stormy jietrels, the devil’s birds, 
Mother Carey’s chickens, -f- probably from some cele- 
brated ideal hag of that name ; and their unexpected 

♦ Arctic Zonloyy, p. 4(34. 

f This name heenis to liavebecn origiriallv given them by Captain 
Carteret's sailois, vvlio met with these birds on the coast of Chili. 
See IlAvvKLswourii’s Voyages, vol. i, p. 203. 
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and numerous appearance has frequently thrown a 
momentary damp over the mind of the hardiest seaman. 

It is the business of the naturalist, and the glory of 
philosophy, to examine into the reality of these things, 
to dissipate the clouds of error and superstition where- 
ever they begin to darken and bewilder the human 
understanding, and to illustrate nature with the radi- 
ance of truth. With these objects in view, we shall 
now proceed, as far as the few facts we possess will 
permit, in our examination into the history of this 
celebrated species. 

The stormy petrel, the least of the whole twenty- 
four species of its tribe enumerated by ornithologists, 
and the smallest of all palmated fowls, is found over 
the whole Atlantic Ocean, from Europe to North 
America, at all distances from land, and in all weathers ; 
but is particularly numerous near vessels immediately 
preceding and during a gale, when flocks of them crowd 
in her wake, seeming then more than usually active in 
picking up various matters from the surface of the 
water. This presentiment of a change of weather is 
not peculiar to the petrel alone, but is noted in many 
others, and common to all, even to those long domes- 
ticated. The woodpeckers, the snow-birds, the swal- 
lows, are all observed to be uncommonly busy before a 
storm, searching for food with great eagerness, as if 
anxious to provide for the privations of the coming 
tempest. The common ducks and the geese are infal- 
libly noisy and tumultuous before falling weather ; and 
though, with these, the attention of man renders any 
extra exertions for food at such times unnecessary, yet 
they wash, oil, dress, and arrange their plumage, with 
uncommon diligence and activity. The intelligent and 
observing farmer remarks this bustle, and wisely pre- 
pares for the issue ; but he is not so ridiculously absurd 
as to suppose, that the storm which follows is produced 
by the agency of these feeble creatures, who are them- 
selves equal sufferers by its effects with man. lie looks 
on them rather as useful monitors, who, from the deli- 
cacy of their organs, and a perception superior to his 
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own, point out the chanpfe in the atmosphere before it 
has become sensible to his grosser feelings ; and thus, 
in a certain degree, contribute to his security. And 
why should not those who navigate the ocean contem- 
plate the appearance of this unoffending little bird in 
like manner, instead of eyeing it with hatred and exe- 
cration ? As well might they curse the midnight light- 
house, that, star-like, guides them on their watery way, 
or the buoy, that U'arns them of the sunken rocks 
below, as this harmless wanderer, u'hose manner 
informs them of the approach of the storm, and thereby 
enables them to prepare for it. 

The stormy petrels, or Mother Carey’s chickens, breed 
in great numbers on the ro(;ky shores of the Bahama 
and the Bermuda Islands, and in some places on the 
coast of East Florida and Cuba. They breed in com- 
munities, like the bank swallows, making their nests 
in the holes and cavities of the rocks above the sea, 
returning to feed their young only during the night, 
with the superabundant oily rood from their stomachs. 
At these times they may he heard making a continued 
cluttering sound like frogs during the uhole night. In 
the day they are silent, and wander widely over the 
ocean. This easily accounts for the vast distance they 
are sometimes seen from land, e^en in the breeding 
season. The rapidity of their flight is at least equal to 
the fleetness of our sw allow^s. Calculating this at the 
rate of one mile per minute, twelve hours would he 
sufficient to waft them a distance of seven hundred and 
twenty miles ; but it is probable that tlie far greater 
part confine themselves much nearer land during that 
interesting period. 

Ill the month of July, w^hile on a voyage from New 
Orleans to New York, I saw few or none of these 
birds in the Gulf of Mexico, although our ship was 
detained there by calms for tw enty days, and carried 
by currents as far south as Cape Antonio, the western- 
most extremity of Cuba. On entering the Gulf stream, 
and passing along the coasts of Florida and the Caro- 
linas, these birds made their appearance in great 
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numbers, and in all weathers, contributing much, by 
their sprightly evolutions of wing, to enliven the scene, 
and affording me every day several hours of amuse- 
ment. It is indeed an inWesting sight to observe 
these little birds in a gale, coursing over the waves, 
down the declivities, up the ascents of the foaming 
surf that threatens to burst over their heads, sweeping 
along the hollow troughs of the sea, as in a sheltered 
valle}’", and again mounting with the rising billow, and 
just above its surface, occasionally dropping its feet, 
which, striking the water, throws it up again with 
additional force, sometimes leaping, with both legs 
parallel, on the surface of the roughest waves for several 
yards at a time. Meanwhile it continues coursing 
from side to side of the ship’s wake, making excursions 
far and wide, to the right and to tlie left, now a 
great way ahead, and now shooting astern for several 
liuiidred yards, returning again to the ship as if she 
were all the wliile stationary, though perhaps running 
at the rate of ten knots an hour. But the most sin- 
gular peculiarity of this bird is its faculty of standing, 
and even running, on the surface of the water, which it 
performs with apparent facility. When any greasy 
matter is thrown overboard, these birds instantly collect 
arouDf] it, and, facing to wundward, with their long 
wings expanded, and their webbed feet patting the 
water, the lightness of their bodies, and the action 
of the wind on their wdngs, enable them to do this 
with ease. In calm weather they perform the same 
maiKPuvre, by keeping their wings just so much in 
action as to prevent their feet from sinking below the 
surface. According to Bnftbn,* it is from this singular 
habit that the whole genus have obtained the name 
Petrel, from the apostle Peter, w'ho, as Scripture informs 
us, also walked on the w’ater. 

As these birds ofti'ii come up immediately under the 
stern, one can examine their form and plumage Muth 
nearly as much accuracy as if they were in the hand. 


* Bcrrox, tome xxiii, p. 299, 
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They fly with the wing-s forming’ an almost straight hori- 
zontal line with the body, the legs extended behind, and 
the feet partly seen stretching beyond the tail. Their 
i'ommon note of weet^ weet^ is scarcely louder than that 
of a young duck of a week old, and much resembling 
it. During the whole of a dark, wet, and boisterous 
night, which I spent on deck, they flew about the 
after-rigging, making a singular hoarse chattering, 
which in sound resembled the syllables patrCt fu cuk 
cull tu tUy laying the accent strongly on the second 
syllable tret. Now tind then I conjectured that they 
alighted on the rigging, making then a low er curring 
noise. 

Notwn'thstanding the superstitious fears of the sea- 
men, w ho dreaded the vengeance of the survivors, I 
shot fourteen of these birds one calm day in lat. 33°, 
eighty or ninety miles off* the coast of Carolina, and 
had the boat lowered to pick them up. These I 
examined with considerable attention, and found the 
most perfect specimens as follow : — 

Length, six inches and three quarters, extent, thirteen 
inches and a half; bill, black; nostrils, united in a 
tubular projection, the upper mandible grooved from 
thernu*, and overhanging the lower like that of a bird of 
prey ; head, back, and lower parts, brow n sooty black ; 
greater wing-coverts, pale brown, minutely tipt with 
w’hite; sides of the vent and wdiole tail-coverts, pure 
white; wings and tail, deep black, the latter nearly 
even at the tip, or very slightly forked; in some speci- 
mens two or thn‘e of the exterior tail-feathers w^ere 
white for an inch or so at the root ; legs and naked 
part of the thighs, black ; feet, w ebbed, w ith the slight 
rudiments of a hind toe ; the membrane of the foot is 
marked with a spot of htraw yellow, and finely serrated 
along the edges ; eyes, black. Male and female differing 
nothing in colour. 

On opening these, I found the first stomach large, 
containing numerous round semitransparent substances 
of ail amber colour, which I at first suspected to be the 
spaw’n of some fish; but on a more close and careful 
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infection, they proved to be a veg’etable substance, 
evidently the seeds of some marine plant, and about as 
lar^e as mustard seed. The stomach of one contained 
a tish, half digfested, so large that I should have sup- 
posed it too bulky for the bird to swallow ; another 
was filled with the tallow which I had thrown over- 
board, and all had quantities of the seeds already men- 
tioned both in their stomachs and ^zzards; in the 
latter were also numerous minute pieces of barnacle 
shells. On a comparison of the seeds above mentioned 
with those of the gulf-weed^ so common and abundant 
in this part of the ocean, they w^ere found to be the 
same. Thus it appears, that these seeds, floating 
perhaps a little below the surface, aud the barnacles 
wdth w'hich ships* bottoms usually abound, being both 
occasionally thrown up to the surface by the action of 
the vessel through the water in blowing weather, 
entice these birds to follow in the ship’s wake at such 
times, and not, as some have imagined, merely to seek 
shelter from the storm, the greatest violence of which 
they seem to disregard. There is also the greasy dish 
washings, aud other oily substances thrown over by 
the cook, on which they feed with avidity, but with 
great good nature, their manners being so gentle, that 
I never observed the slightest appearance of quarrelling 
or dispute among them. 

One circumstance is worthy of being noticed, and 
shew s the vast range they take over the ocean : In 
tiring at these birds a quill-feather w^as broken in each 
wing of an individual, aud hung fluttering in the wdnd, 
which rendered it so conspicuous among the rest as to 
be know'll to all on board. This bird, notwithstanding 
its inconvenience, continued w ith us for nearly a week, 
during W'hi(;h we sailed a distance of more than four 
hundred miles to the north. Flocks continued to 
follow us until near Sandy Hook. 

The length of time these birds remain on wing is 
no less surprising. As soon as it was light enough in 
the morning to perceive them, they were found roaming 
about as usual ; and 1 have often sat in the evening, in 
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the boat which was suspended by the ship’s stern, 
watching their movements, until it was so dark that 
the eye could no longer follow them, though I could 
still hear their low note of weet weet, as they approached 
near to the vessel below me. 

These birds are sometimes driven by violent storms 
to a considerable distance inland. One was shot some 
years ago on the river Schuylkill near Philadelphia; 
and Bewick mentions their being found in various 
quarters of the interior of England. From the nature 
of their food, their flesh is rank and disagreeable; 
though they sometimes become so fat, that, as Mr 
Pennant, on the authority of Bninnich, asserts, “ the 
inhabitants of the Feroe Isles make them serve the 
purposes of a candle, by drawing a wick through the 
mouth and rump, which being lighted, the flame is fed 
by the fat and oil of the body,”* 

♦ BrltUh Zoology^ vol, ii, p. 4C4. 



FAMILY XXV. 

LAMELL O S O BENT A TI, Illiger, 

GENUS LXV —ANAS, Linvjsus. 

SUBGENUS 1. — ANSER, BKISSON. 

234 . ANAS HYl'ERBORFA, GMELIN AND VULSON. 

SNOW GOOSE. 

WILSON, PLATE LEVIII. FIG. V. — MALE. 

EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This bird is particularly desorviii" of the farther 
investigation of naturalists; for, if I do not greatly 
mistake, English writers have, from the various appear- 
ances which this species assumes in its progress to 
perfect plumage, formed no less than four different 
kinds, which they describe as so many distinct species, 
viz. the snow goose, the white fronted or laughing 
goose, the bean goose, the blue-winged goose, all of 
which, I have little doubt, will hereafter be found to be 
nothing more than perfect and imperfect individuals, 
male and female, of the snow goose, now before us. 

This species, called on the sea coast the red goose, 
arrives in the river Delaware from the north, early in 
November, sometimes in considerable flocks, and is 
extremely noisy, their notes being shriller and more 
squeaking than those of the Canada, or common wild 
goose. On their first arrival, they make but a short 
stay, proceeding, as the depth of winter approaches, 
farther to the south ; but from the middle of February 
until the breaking up of the ice in March, they are 
frequently numerous along both shores of the Dela- 
ware, about and below Reedy Island, particularly near 
Old Duck Creek, in the State of Delaware. They 
feed on the roots of the reeds there, tearing them up 
from the marshes like hogs. Their flesh, like most 
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others of their tribe that feed on vegetables, is excel- 
lent. 

The snow goose is two feet eight inches in length, and 
five feet in extent ; the bill is three inches in length, 
remarkably thick at the base, and rising high in the 
forehead, but becomes small and compressed at the 
extremity, where each mandible is furnished with a 
whitish rounding nail; the colour of the bill is a 
purplish carmine ; the edges of the mandibles 
separate from each other in a singular manner for their 
whole length, and this gibbosity is occupied by deiitated 
rows resembling teeth, these and the parts adjoining 
being of a blackish colour ; the whole plumage is of 
a snowy whiteness, with the exception, first, of the 
fore part of the liead all round as far as the eyes, which 
is of a yellowish rust colour intermixed with white ; 
and, second, the nine exterior quill-feathers, which 
are black, shafted with white, and white at the root ; 
tlie coverts of these last, and also the bastard wing, 
are sometimes of a pale ash colour; the legs and 
feet of the same purplish carmine as the bill ; iris, 
dark hazel; the tail is rounded, and consists of sixteen 
feathers ; that and the wings, when shut, nearly of a 
length. 

The bill of this bird is singularly curious ; the edges 
of the upper and lower gibbosities have each twenty- 
three indentations, or strong teeth, on each side ; the 
inside or concavity of the upper mandihle has also 
seven lateral rows of strong projecting teeth ; and the 
tongue, which is horny at the extremity, is armed on 
each side with thirteen long and sharp bony teeth, 
placed like those of a saw, with their points directed 
backwards ; the tongue, turned up and viewed on its 
lower side, looks very much like a human finger with 
its nail. This conformation of the mandibles, exposing 
two rows of strong teeth, has probably given rise to 
tlie epithet laughing, bestowed on one of its varieties, 
though it might with as much propriety have been 
named the grinning goose. 

The specimen from which the above description 
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was taken, was shot on the Delaware, below I%ila- 
delphia, on the 15th of February, and on dissection 
proved to be a male ; the windpipe had no labyrinth, 
but;* for an inch or two before its dnarication into 
the lun^s, was inflexible, not extensile like the rest, 
and rather wider in diameter. The gfullet had an 
expansion before entering the stomach, w Inch last was 
remarkably strong, the two great grinding muscles 
being nearly flve inches in diameter. The stomach was 
filled with fragments of the roots of reeds and fine sand. 
The intestines measured eight feet in length, and were 
not remarkably thick. The liver was small. For the 
young and female of this species, see next article. 

Latham observes that this species is very numerous 
at Hudson’s Bay, that they visit Severn Fiver in May, 
and stay a fortnight, but go farther north to breed; 
they return to Severn Fort the beginning of September, 
and stay till the middle of October, when they depart 
for the south, and are observed to be attended by their 
young in flocks innumerable. They seem to occupy 
also the western side of America, as they were seen at 
Aoonalashka* as well as at Kamtschatka.f White 
brant, with black tips to their wings, were also shot by 
Captains Lewis and Clark’s exploring party, near the 
mouth of the Columbia River, which u ere probably 
the same as the present species. J Mr Pennant says, 
“ they are taken by the Siberians in nets, under which 
they are decoyed by a person covered viith a whitt* 
skin, and crawling on all-fours ; when others driving 
them, these stupid birds mistaking him for their leadei, 
lollow him, when they are entangled in the iiet^, or 
led into a kind of pond made for the purpose ! ” We 
might here with propriety add — 2Vas wants conjir- 
mation, 

* Ellis’s Narrative* f Iltsiojy of Kamthchatka. 

I Gass’s Joumalj p. Ibl. 
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255 . ANAS HYP£iRBOREA» — YOUKO OP THE SNOW GOOSE. 

WILSON, PLATE LXIX. FIG. V. 

The full plumagfed perfect male bird of this species 
has already been described in the preceding* article, 
and I now hazard a conjecture, founded on the best 
examination I could make of the young bird, comparing 
it with the descriptions of the different accounts, that 
the whole of them have been taken from the various 
individuals of the present, in a greater or lesser degree 
of approach to its true and perfect colours, &c. 

These birds pass along our cojists, and settle in our 
rivers, every autumn ; among thirty or forty, there are 
seldom more than six or eight pure white, or old birds. 
The rest vary so much, that no two are exactly alike ; 
yet all bear the most evident marks, in the particular 
structure of their bills, &c. of being the same identical 
species. A gradual change so great, as from a bird of 
this colour to one of pure white, must necessarily 
produce a number of varieties, or differences in the 
appearance of the plumage, but the form of the bill and 
legs remains the same, and any peculiarity in either is 
the surest mean we have to detect a species under all 
its various appearances. It is therefore to be regretted, 
that authors have paid so little attention to the singular 
conformation of the bill ; for neither that nor the internal 
peculiarities are at all mentioned. 

The length of the bird was twenty-eight inches; 
extent, four feet eight inches ; bill, gibbous at the sides 
both above and below, exposing the teeth of the upper 
and lower mandibles, and furnished with a nail at the 
tip on both ; the whole being of a light reddish purple, 
or pale lake, except the gibbosity, which is black, and 
the two nails, which jire of a pale light blue ; nostril, 
pervious, an oblong slit, placed nearly in the middle 
of the upper mandible ; irides, dark brown ; whole 
head, and half of the neck, white ; rest of the neck 
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and breast, as Mell as upper part of the back, of a 
purplish brown, darkest wnere it joins the white; all 
the feathers being finely tint w ith pale brown ; w hole 
wdiig-coverts, very jjale ash, or light lead colour, pri- 
maries and secondaries, black; tertials, long, tapering, 
centred with black, edged with light blue, and usually 
fall over the wing ; scapulars, cinereous brow n ; longer 
parts of the back and rump, of the same light ash as 
the wing-coverts; tail, rounded, blackish, consisting 
of sixteen feathers, edged and tipt broadly w ith white ; 
tail-coverts, w’hite ; belly and vent, whitish, intermixed 
with cinereous ; feet and legs, of the same lake colour 
as the bill. 

This specimen was a female ; the tongue w^as thick 
and fleshy, armed on each side with thirteen strong 
bony teeth, exactly similar in appearance, as w ell as in 
number, to those on the tongue of the snow goose ; 
the inner concavity of the upper mandible w^as also 
studded w ith row^s of teeth. The stomach w as extremely 
muscular, filled wdth some vegetable matter, and clear 
gravel. 

With this, another was shot, differing considerably 
in its markings, having little or no white on the head, 
and being smaller; its general colour, dark brown, 
intermixed wdth pale ash, and darker below, but 
evidently of the same species w ith the other. 

• 256 . JXAS CANADENSIS, AND WILSON'. 

CANADA GOOSF, 

WILSON, PLATE LXVII. FIG. IV. — IDlNnURCH COLLICF MUSEUM. 

Tins is the common wild goose of the United States, 
universally known over the w hole country ; w hose 
regular periodical migrations arc the sure signals of 
returning spring, or approaching winter. The tracts 
of their vast migratory journeys are not confined to the 
sea coast, or its vicinity. In their aerial voyages to and 
from the north, these w'inged pilgrims pass over the 
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interior on both sides of the mountains, as far west, at 
least, as the Osaffe river, and I have never yet visited 
any quarter of the country where the inhabitants are 
not familiarly acquainted with the reg^ular passing and 
repassing of the wild geese. The general opinion here 
is, that they are on their way to the lakes to breed ; 
but the inhabitants on the confines of the great lakes 
that separate us from Canada, are equally ignorant with 
ourselves of the particular breeding places of those 
birds. There, their journey north is but commencing; 
and how far it extends it is impossible for us at present 
to ascertain, from our little acquaintance with these 
frozen regions. They were seen by Hearne in large 
flocks within the Arctic circle, and were then pursuing 
their way still farther north. Captain Phipps speaks 
of seeing wild geese feeding at the water’s edge, on the 
dreary coast of Sjjitzbergen, in lat. 80° 27\ It is highly 
probable that they extend their migrations under the 
very pole itself, amid the silent desolation of unknown 
countries, shut out since creation from the prying eye 
of man by everlasting and insuperable barriers of ice. 
That such places abound with tlieir suitable food, we 
cannot for a moment doubt ; while the absence of their 
great destroyer, man, and the splendours of a perpetual 
day, may render such regions the most suitable for their 
purpose. 

Ilaving fulfilled the great law of nature, the approach- 
ing rigours of that dreary climate oblige these vast 
congregated flocks to steer for the more genial regions 
of the south. And no sooner do they arrive at those 
countries of the earth inhabited by man, than carnage 
and slaughter is commenced on their ranks. The 
English at Hudson’s Bay, says Pennant, depend greatly 
on geese, and in favourable years kill three or four 
thousand, and barrel them up for use. They send out 
their servants as well as Indians, to shoot these birds 
on their passage. It is in vain to pursue them; they 
therefore form a row of huts, made of boughs, at 
musket-shot distance from each other, and place them 
in a line across the vast marshes of the country. Each 
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stand, or hovel, as they are called, is occupied by only 
a single person. These attend the flight of the birds, 
and, on their approach, mimic their cackle so well, that 
the ^eese w'ill answer, and wheel, and come nearer the 
stand. The sportsman keeps motionless, and on his 
knees, with his gun cocked the whole time, and never 
tires till he has seen the eyes of the geese. He fires 
as they are going from him, then picks up another 
gun that lies by him and discharges that. The geese 
w'hich he has killed he sets upon sticks, as if alive, to 
decoy others ; he also makes artificial birds for the same 
purpose. In a good day, for they fly in very uncertain 
and unequal numbers, a single Indian will kill two 
hundred. Notwithstanding every species of goose has 
a different call, yet the Indians are admirable in their 
imitations of every one. The autumnal flight lasts from 
the middle of August to the middle of October; those 
which are taken in this season, when the frosts begin, 
are preserved in their feathers, and left to be frozen for 
the fresh provisions of the wdiiter stock. The feathers 
constitute an article of commerce, and ai'e sent to 
England. 

The vernal flight of the geese lasts from the middle 
of April until the middle of May. Their first appear- 
ance coincides with the thawing of the swamps, n hen 
they are veiy lean. Their ai rival from the south is 
impatiently attended ; it is the harbinger of the spring, 
and the month named by the Indians the goose moon. 
They appear usually at their settlements about 8t 
(ieorge’s day, O. S. and fly northward, to nestle in 
security. They prefer islands to tl^e continent, as 
fartlier from the haunts of man. * 

After such prodigious havoc as thus appears to be 
made among these birds, and their running the gauntlet, 
if 1 may so speak, for mjiiiy hundreds of miles through 
such destructive fires, no wonder they should have 
become more scarce, as M'ell as shy, by the time they 
reach the shores of the United States. 

* Arctic Zoology. 

VOL. III. M 
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Their first arrival on the coast of New Jersey is early 
in October, and their first numerous appearance is the 
sure prognostic of severe weather. Those which 
continue ail winter frequent the shallow bays and marsh 
islands j. their principal food being the broad tender 
green leaves of a marine plant which grows on stones 
^and shells, and is usually called sea cabbage ; and also 
the roots of the sedge, which they are frequently 
observed in the act cf tearing up. Every few days, 
they make an excursion to the inlets on the beach for 
gravel. They cross, indiscriminately, over land or 
water, generally taking the nearest course to their 
object ; differing in this respect from the brant, which 
will often go a great way round by water rather than 
cross over the land. They swim well ; and. if wing^ 
broken, dive and go a great way under water, causing 
the sportsman a great deal of fatigue before he can kill 
them. Except in very calm weather, they rarely sleep 
on the water, but roost all night in the marshes. When 
the shallow bays are frozen, they seek the mouths of 
inlets near the sea, occasionally visiting the air holes in 
the ice ; but these bays are seldom so completely frozen 
as to prevent them from feeding on the bars. 

The flight of the wild geese is heavy and laborious, 
generally in a straight line, or in two lines approximating 
to a point, thus, O ; in both cases, the van is led by an 
old gander, who, every now and then, pipes his v» ell 
known Aon^, as if to ask how they come on, and the 
honk of “ alPs well” is generally returned by some of 
the party. Their course is in a straight line, with the 
exception of the undulations of their flight. When 
bewildered in foggy weather, they appear sometimes to 
be in great distress, flying about in an irregular manner, 
and for a considerable time, over the same quiwter, 
making a great clamour. On these occasions, should 
they approach the earth, and alight, which they some- 
times do, to rest and recollect themselves, the only 
hospitality they meet with is death and destruction 
from a m hole neighbourhood already in arms for their 
ruin. 
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Wounded geese have, in numerous instances, been 
completely domesticated, and readily pair with the tame 
gray geese. The offspring are said to be larger than 
either ; but the characteristic marks of the wild goose 
still predominate. The gunners on the sea shore have 
long been in the practice of taming the wounded of both 
sexes, and have sometimes succeeded in getting them to 
pair and produce. The female always seeks out the 
most solitary place for her nest, not far from the water. 
On the approach of every spring, however, these birds 
discover symptoms of great uneasiness, frequently 
looking up into the air, and attempting to go off. Some 
whose wings have been closely cut, have travelled on 
foot in a northern direction, and have been found at the 
distance of several miles from home. They hail every 
flock that passes overhead, and the salute is sure to be 
returned by the voyagers, who are only prevented from 
alighting among them by the presence and habitations 
of man. The gunners take one or two of these domes- 
ticated geese with them to those parts of the marshes 
over which the wild ones are actmstomed to fly ; and, 
concealing themselves within gunshot, wait for a flight, 
which is no sooner perceived by the decoy geese, than 
they begin calling aloud, until the whole flock approaches 
so near as to give them an opportunity of discharging 
two and sometimes three loaded muskets among it, by 
which great havoc is made. 

The wild goose, when in good order, weighs from 
ten to twelve, and sometimes fourteen pounds. They 
are sold in the Philadelphia markets at from seventy- 
five cents to one dollar each; and are estimated to 
yield half a pound of feathers a-piece> which produces 
twenty-five or thirty cents more. 

The Canada goose is now domesticated in numerous 
quarters of the country, and is remarked for being 
extremely watchful, and more sensible of approaching 
changes in the atmosphere than the common gray 
goose. In England, France, and Germany, they have 
also been long ago domesticated. BufFon, in his account 
of this bird, observes, “ within these few' years, many 
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hundreds inhabited the gfreat canal at Versailles, where 
they breed familiarly with the swans ; they were oftener 
on the grassy margins than in the water and adds, 
“ there is at present a great number of them on the 
magnificent pools that decorate the charming gardens 
of Chantilly/* Thus has America already added to 
the stock of domestic fowls two species, the turkey and 
the Canada goose, superior to most in size, and inferior 
to none in usefulness; for it is acknowledged by an 
English naturalist, of good observation, that this last 
species “ is as familiar, breeds as freely, and is in every 
respect as valuable as the common goose.’** 

The strong disposition of the wounded wild geese to 
migrate to the nortli in spring, has been already taken 
notice of. Instances have occairred where, tlieir wounds 
ha\ ing healed, they have actually succeeded in mounting 
into the higher regions of the air, and joined a passing 
party to the north ; and, extraordinary as it may appear, 
1 am well assured by the testimony of several respec- 
table persons, who have been eye-witnesses to the fact, 
that tliey have been also known to return again in the 
succeeding autumn to their former habitation. These 
accounts are strongly corroborated by a letter which I 
some time ago received from an obliging correspondent 
at New York; which I shall here give at large, 
permitting him to tell his story in his own way, and 
conclude my history of this species: — 

" Mr Platt, a respectalde farmer on Long Island, 
being out shooting in one of the hays which, in that 
part of the country, abound with water-fowl, wounded 
a wild goose. Being wing-tipped, and unable to fiy, he 
caught it, and brought it home alive. It proved to he 
a female ; and, turning it into his yard, with a flock of 
tame geese, it soon became quite tame and familiar, 
and ill a little time its wounded wing entirely healed. 
In the following spring, when the wild geese migrate 
to the northward, a flock passed over Mr Platt’s barn 
yard ; a^d, just at that moment, their leader happening 


* Bewick, vol. ii, p. 265. 
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to sound his bug^le note, our goose, in whom its new 
habits and enjoyments had not quite extinguished the 
love of liberty, remembering the well known sound, 
spread its wings, mounted into the air, joined the 
travellers, and soon disappeared. In the succeeding 
autumn, the wild geese, as was usual, returned from 
the northward in great numbers, to pass the winter in 
our hays and rivers. Mr Platt happened to be standing ift 
his yard when a flock passed directly over his barn. At 
that instant, he observed three geese detach themselves 
from the rest, and, after wheeling round several times^ 
alight in the middle of the yard. Imagine his surprise 
and pleasure, when, by certain well remembered signs, 
he recognized in one of the three his long lost fugitive. 
It was she indeed ! 8he had travelled many hundred 
miles to the lakes ; had there hatched and reared her 
offspring ; and had now returned with her little family, 
to share with them the sweets of civilized life. 

“ The truth of the foregoing relation can be attested 
by many respectable people, to whom Mr Platt has 
related the circumstance as above detailed. The birds 
were all living, and in his possession, about a yejir ago, 
and had shewn no disposition whatever to leave him.” 

The length of this species is three feet ; extent, five 
feet two inches ; the bill is black ; irides, dark hazel ; 
upper half of the neck, black, marked on the chin and 
lower part of the head with a large patch of white, its 
distinguishing character ; lower part of the neck before, 
white; back and Aving-coverts, brown, ejich feather 
tipt Avith whitish ; rump and tail, black ; tail-coverts 
and vent, Avhite ; primaries, black, reaching to the 
extremity of the tail ; sides, pale ashy brown ; legs and 
feet, blackish ash. 

The male and female are exactly alike in plumage. 
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257. ANAS BERNICLAy LIKKiEUS AKD WILSON. — THE BRANT. 
WILSON, PLATE LXXII. FIG, I. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

The brant, or, as it is usually written, brenty is a bird 
well known on both continents, and celebrated in former 
times throuj?hout Europe for the sin^ilarity of its 
origin, and the strange transformations it was supposed 
to undergo previous to its complete organization. Its 
first appearance was said to be in the form of a barnacle 
shell adhering to old water-soaked logs, trees, or other 
pieces of wood taken from the sea. Of this goose- 
bearing tree, Gerard, in his Herbaly published in 1597, 
has given a formal account, and seems to have reserved 
it for the conclusion of his work as being the most won- 
derful of all he had to describe. The honest naturalist, 
however, though his belief was fixed, acknowledges that 
his own personal information was derived from certain 
shells which adhered to a rotten tree that he dragged 
out of the sea between Dover and Romney, in England ; 
in some of which he found “ living things w ithout 
forme or shape ; in others which w^ere nearer come to 
ripeness, living things that were very naked, in shape 
like a birde,* in others, the birds covered w ith soft 
dow^ne, the shell half open, and the birde readie to fall 
out, which no doubt were the foules called Barnakles.”* 
Ridiculous and chimerical as this notion w'as, it had 
many advocates, and w^as at that time as generally 
believed, and with about as much reason too, as the 
present opinion of the annual submersion of swallow^s, 
so tenaciously insisted on by some of our philosophers, 
and w^hich, like the former absurdity, wull in its turn 
disappear before the penetrating radiance and calm 
investigation of truth. 

The brant and barnacle goose, though generally 
reckoned two ditFerent species, I consider to be the 
same. Among those large flocks that arrive on our 
coasts about the beginning of October, individuals 

• See Gerard’s Herbaly Art. Goosc-bcaring Tree. 
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frequently occur corresponding in their markings with 
that called the barnacle of Europe, that is, in having 
the upper parts lighter, and the front, cheeks, and 
chin whitish. These appear evidently a variety of the 
brant, probably young birds : what strengthens this last 
opinion is the fact, that none of them are found so 
marked on their return northward in the spring. 

The brant is expected at Egg Harbour, on the coast 
of New Jersey, about the 1st of October, and has been 
sometimes seen as early as the 20th of September. The 
first flocks generally remain in the bay a few days, and 
then pass on to the south. On recommencing their 
journey, they collect in one large body, and, making an 
extensive spiral course, some miles in diameter, rise to 
a great height in the air, and then steer for the sea, 
over which they uniformly travel ; often making wide 
circuits to avoid passing over a projecting point of land. 
In these aerial routes, they have been met with many 
leagues from shore, travelling the whole night. Their 
line of march very much resembles that of the Canada 
goose, with this exception, that frequently three or 
four are crowded together in the front, as if striving for 
precedency. Flocks continue to arrive from the north, 
and many remain in the bay till December, or until the 
weather becomes very severe, when these also move off 
southwardly. During tlieir stay, they feed on the bars 
at low water, seldom or never in the marshes ; their 
principal food being a remarkably long and broad-leaved 
marine plant, of a bright green colour, which adheres 
to stones, and is called, by the country people, sea 
cabbage ; the leaves of this are sometimes eight or ten 
inches broad, by two or three feet in length : they also 
eat small shell-fish. They never dive, but wade about, 
feeding at low water. During the time of high water, 
they float in the bay in long lines, particularly in <‘alm 
weather. Their voice is hoarse and honking, and, when 
some hundreds are screaming together, reminds one of 
a pack of hounds in full cry. They often quarrel among 
themselves, and with the ducks, driving the latter off 
their feeding ground. Thpugh it never dives in search 
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of food, yet, when win^-hroken, the brant will gfo one 
hundred yards at a stretch under water ; and is con- 
sidered, in such circumstances, one of the most difficult 
birds to kill. About the 15th or 20th of May, they 
reappear on their way north ; but seldom stop long, 
unless driven in by tempestuous weather. 

The breeding place of the brant is supposed to be 
very far to the north. They are common at Hudson’s 
Bay, very numerous in winter on the coasts of Holland 
and Ireland ; are called in Shetland Harra geese, from 
their frequenting the sound of that name ; they also 
visit the coast of England. BufFon relates, that in the 
severe winters of 1740 and 1765, during the prevalence 
of a strong north wind, the brant visited the coast of 
Picardy, in France, in prodigious multitudes, and 
committed great depredations on the corn, tearing it up 
by the roots, trampling, and devouring it; and, not- 
withstanding the exertions of the inhabitants, who were 
constiintly employed in destroying them, they continued 
in great force until a change of weather carried them 
off. 

The brant generally weighs about four pounds avoir- 
dupois, and measures two feet in length, and three feet 
six inches in extent ; the bill is about an inch and a 
half long, and black ; the nostril large, placed nearly in 
its middle ; head, neck, and breast, black, the neck 
marked with a spot of white, about two inches below 
the eye ; belly, pale ash, edged with white ; from the 
thighs backwards, white ; back and w ing-coverts, dusky 
brownish black, the plumage lightest at the tips ; rump 
and middle of the tail-coverts, black ; the rest of the 
tail-coverts, pure udiite, reaching nearly to the tip of 
the tail, the whole of which is black, but usually 
concealed by the white coverts; piimaries and secon- 
daries, deep black ; legs, also black ; irides, dark hazel. 

The only material difference observable betw een the 
plumage of the male and female, is, that in the latter 
the white spot on the neck is less, and more mottled 
with dusky. In young birds it is sometimes wanting, 
or occurs ou the front, cheeks, aud chin ; and sometimes 
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the upper part of the neck only is black ;* but in full 
plumagfed birds of both sexes, the markings are very 
much alike. 

The brant is often seen in our markets for sale. Its 
flesh, though esteemed by many, tastes somewhat sedgy, 
or fishy. 


SUBGENUS II. — JXAS, BREHM. 

258 . AJfJS CLYPRATA, LINNuEUS AND WILSON. — SHOVELLER. 
WILSON, PLATE LXVII. FIG. VII. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

If we except the singularly formed and dispropor- 
tionate size of the bill, there are few ducks more 
beautiful or more elegantly marked than this. The 
excellence of its flesh, which is uniformly juicy, tender, 
and well tasted, is another recommendation to which it 
is equally entitled. It occasionally visits the sea coast, 
but is more commonly found on our lakes and rivers, 
particularly along their muddy shores, where it spends 
great part of its time in searching for small worms, and 
the larva? of insects, sifting the watery mud through 
the long and finely set teeth of its curious bill, which 
is admirably constructed for the purpose, being large, 
to receive a considerable quantity of matter, each 
mandible bordered with close-set, pectinated rou’^s, 
exactly resembling those of a weaver’s reed, which, 
fitting into each other, form a kind of sieve, capable of 
retaining very minute worms, seeds, or insects, which 
constitute the principal food of the bird. 

The shoveller visits us only in the winter, and is not 
known to breed in any part of the United States. It 
is a common bird of Europe, and, according to M. 
Baillon, the correspondent of Button, breeds yearly in 
the marshes in France. The female is said to make her 
nest on the ground, with withered grass, in the midst 
of the largest tufts of rushes or coarse herbage, in the 


The figui*e of this bird, given by Bewick, is in that state. 
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most inaccessible part of the slaky marsh, and lays ten 
or twelve pale rust coloured egpfs ; the youn/»’, as soon 
as hatched, are conducted to the lyater by the parent 
birds. They are said to be at first very shapeless and 
ugly, for the bill is then as broad as the body, and seems 
too great a weight for the little bird to carry. Their 
plumage does not acquire its full colours until after the 
second moult. 

The blue-winged shoveller is twent3r inches long, 
and two feet six inches in extent; the bill is brownish 
black, three inches in length, greatly widened near the 
extremity, closely pectinated on the sides, and furnished 
with a nail on the tip of each mandible ; irides, bright 
orange ; tongue, large and fleshy ; the inside of the upper 
and outside of the lower mandible are grooved, so as to 
receive distinctly the long separated reedlike teeth; 
there is also a gibbosity in the two mandibles, which 
do not meet at the sides, and this vacuity is occupied 
by the sifters just mentioned ; head and upper half of 
the neck, glossy, changeable green ; rest of the neck and 
breast, white, passing round and nearly meeting above ; 
whole belly, dark reddish chestnut ; flanks, a brownish 
yellow, penciled transversely with black, between which 
and the vent, which is black, is a band of white ; back, 
blackish brown ; exterior edges of the scapulars, white ; 
lesser wing-coverts, and some of the tertials, a fine light 
sky blue ; beauty spot on the wing, a changeable 
resplendent bronze green, bordered above by a band of 
white, and below udth another of velvety black ; rest 
of the wing, dusky, some of the tertials streaked down 
their middles with white ; tail, dusky, pointed, broadly 
edged with white ; legs and feet, reddish orange, hind 
toe not finned. 

With the above another was shot, which differed in 
having the breast spotted with dusky, and the back 
with white ; the green plumage of the head intermixed 
with gray, and the belly with circular touches of white, 
evidently a young male in its imperfect plumage. 

The female has the crown of a dusky brown ; rest of 
the head and neck, yellowish white, thickly spotted with 
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dark brown ; these spots on the breast become larger, 
and crescent shaped ; back and scapulars, dark brown, 
edged and centred n ith yellow ochre ; belly, slightly 
rufous, mixed with white ; wing, nearly as in the male. 

On dissection, the labyrinth in the windpipe of the 
male was found to be small ; the trachea itself seven 
inches long ; the intestines nine feet nine inches in length, 
and about the thickness of a crow quill. 

259 . JJVAS BOSCH ASt LlNNiI<:US. — THE MALLARD, 

WILSON, PLATE LXX. FIG. VII —EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUBI. 

The mallard, or common wild drake, is so universally 
known as scarcely to require a description. It measures 
twenty-four inches in length, by three feet in extent, 
and weighs upwards of two pounds and a half ; the biU 
is greenish yellow ; irides, hazel ; head and part of the 
neck, deep glossy changeable green, ending in a narrow 
collar of white; the rest of the neck and breast are of 
a dark purplish (diestnut ; lesser wing-coverts, brown 
ash, greater crossed near the extremities n ith a band 
of white, and tipt with another of deep velvety black ; 
below this lies the speenlum, or beauty spot, of a rich 
and splendid light purple, with green and violet reflec- 
tions, bounded on every side with black ; quills, pale 
brownish ash ; back, brown, skirted with paler; scapulars, 
whitish, crossed with tine undulating lines of black ; 
rump and tail-coverts, black, glossed with green ; 
tertials, very broad, and pointed at the ends ; tail, 
consisting of eighteen feathers, whitish, centred with 
brown ash, the four middle ones excepted, which are 
narrow, black, glossed with violet, remarkably concave, 
and curled upwards to a complete circle ; belly and 
sides, a tine gray, crossed by an intinite number of tine 
waving lines, stronger and more deeply marked as they 
approach the vent ; legs and feet, orange red. 

The female has the plumage of the upper parts dark 
brow'n, broadly bordered with brownish yellow ; and 
the lon er parts yellow ochre, spotted and streaked with 
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deep brown ; the chin and throat for about two inches, 
plain yellowish white ; wings, bill, and legs, nearly as 
in the male. 

The windpipe of the male has a bony labyrinth, or 
bladder-like knob, puffing out from the left side. The 
intestines measure six feet, and are as wide as those of 
the canvass hack. The windpipe is of uniform diameter 
until it enters the labyrinth. 

This is the original stock of the common domesti- 
cated duck, reclaimed, time immemorial, from a sttite 
of nature, and now become so serviceable to man. In 
many individuals, the general garb of the tame drake 
seems to have undergone little or no alteration; but 
the stamp of slavery is strongly imprinted in his dull 
indifferent eye and grovelling gait, while the lofty look, 
long tapering neck, and sprightly action of the former, 
bespeak his native spirit and inaependence. 

The common wild duck is found in every fresh water 
lake and river of the United States in winter, but seldom 
frequents the sea shores or salt marshes. Their summer 
residence is the north, the great nursery of this nume- 
rous genus. Instances have been known of some solitary 
pairs breeding here in autumn. In England these 
instances are more common. The nest is usually placed 
in the most solitary recesses of the marsh, or bog, amidst 
coarse grass, reeds, and rushes, and generally contains 
from twelve to sixteen eggs of a dull greenish white. 
The young are led about by the mother in the same 
manner as those of the tame duck, but with a superior 
caution, a cunning and watchful vigilance peculiar to 
her situation. The male attaches himself to one female, 
as among other birds in their native state, and is the 
guardian and protector of her and her feeble brood. The 
mallard is numerous in the rice Helds of the Southern 
Stetes during winter, many of the fields being covered 
with a few inches of water ; and, the scattered grains of 
the former harvest lying in abundance, the ducks swim 
about and feed at pleasure. 

The flesh of the common wild duck is in general and 
high estimation ; and the ingenuity of man, jn every 
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country where it frequents, has been employed in 
inventing* stratag’ems to overreach these wary birds, and 
protjure a delicacy for the table. To enumerate all 
these various contrivances would far exceed our limits; 
a few, however, of the most simple and effective may 
be mentioned. 

In some ponds frequented by these birds, five or six 
wooden figures, cut and painted so as to represent ducks, 
and sunk, by pieces of lead nailed on their bottoms, so 
as to float at the usual depth on the surface, are 
anchored in a favourable position for being raked from 
a concealment of brush, &c. on shore. The appearance 
of these usually attracts passing flocks, nhich alight, 
and are shot down. Sometimes eight or ten of these 
painted wooden ducks are fixed on a frame in various 
swimming postures, and secured to the bow of the 
gunner’s skiff, projecting before it in such a manner 
that the weight of the frame sinks the figures to their 
proper depth ; the skiff* is then dressed with sedge or 
coarse grass in an artful manner, as low as the water’s 
edge ; and under cover of this, which ai)pears like a 
party of ducks swimming by a small island, the gunner 
floats down sometimes to the very skirts of a whole 
congregated multitude, and pours in a destructive and 
repeated fire of shot among them. In winter, when 
detached pieces of ice are occasionally floating in the 
river, some of the gunners on the Delaw are paint their 
whole skiff or canoe w'hite, and, laying themselves flat 
at the bottom, with their hand over the side, silently 
managing a small paddle, direct it imperceptibly into or 
near a flock, before the ducks have distinguished it from 
a floating mass of ice, and generally do great execution 
among them. A whole flock has sometimes been thus 
surprised asleep, with their heads under their wings. 
On land, another stratagem is sometimes practised with 
great success. A large tight hogshead is sunk in the 
flat marsh, or mud, near the place w’here ducks are 
accustomed to feed at low water, and w here otherwise 
there is no shelter; the edges and tops are artfully 
concealed with tufts of long coarse grass and reeds or 
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sedge. From within this the gunner, unseen and 
unsuspected, watches his collecting prey, and, when a 
sufficient number offers, sweeps them down with great 
effect. The mode of catching wild ducks, as practised 
in India,* China, f the island of Ceylon, and some parts 
of South America, f has been often described, and seems, 
if reliance may be placed on those accounts, only 
practicable in water of a certain depth. The sportsman, 
covering his head with a hollow wooden vessel or 
calabash, pierced with holes to see through, wades into 
the water, keeping his head only above, and, thus 
disguised, moves in among the flock, which take the 
appearance to be a mere floating calabash, while, 
suddenly pulling them under by the legs, he fastens 
them to his girdle, and thus takes as many as he can 
conveniently stow away, without in the least alarming 
the rest. They are also taken with snares made of horse 
hair, or with hooks baited with small pieces of sheep’s 
lights, which, floating on the surface, are swallowed by 
the ducks, and with them the hooks. They are also 
approached under cover of a stalking horse, or a figure 
formed of thin boards, or other proper materials, and 
painted so as to represent a horse or ox. But all these 
methods require much watching, toil, and fatigue, and 
their success is but trifling when compared with that 
of the decoy now used both in France and England, $ 
which, from its superiority over every other mode, is 
well deserving the attention of persons of this country 
residing in the neighbourhood of extensive marshes 
frequented by wild ducks, as, by this method, mallard 
and other kinds may be taken by thousands at a time. 
The following circumstantial account of these decoys, 
and the manner of taking wild ducks in them in 
England, is extracted from Bewick’s History of British 
BirdSy vol. ii, p. 294 : 

• Naval Chronicle f vol. ii, p. 473. 

+ Du Halde, History of Ctiina^ vol. ii, p. 142. 

I Ulloa’s Voyage^ i, p. 63. 

^ Particularly in Picaruy, in the former country, and Lincoln- 
shire in the latter. 
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“ In the lakes where they resort,” says the corres- 
pondent of that ingenious author, “ the most favourite 
haunts of the fowl are observed: then, in the most 
sequestered part of this haunt, they cut a ditch about 
four yards across at the entrance, and about fifty or 
sixty yards in length, decreasing gradually in width 
from the entrance to the farther end, which is not more 
than two feet wide. It is of a circular form, but not 
bending much for the first ten yards. The banks of 
the lake, for about ten yards on each side of this ditch 
(or pipe, as it is called) are kept clear from reeds, coarse 
herbage, &c. in order that the fowl may get on them to 
sit and dress themselves. Across this ditch, poles on 
each side, close to the edge of the ditch, are driven into 
the ground, and the tops bent to each other and tied 
fast. These poles at the entrance form an arch, from 
the top of which to the water is about ten feet. This 
arch is made to decrease in height, as the ditch decreases 
in width, till the farther end is not more than eighteen 
inches in height. The poles are placed about six feet 
from each other, and connected together by poles laid 
lengthwise across the arch and tied together. Over 
them a net, with meshes sufficiently small to prevent 
the fowl getting through, is thrown across, and made 
fast to a reed fence at the entrance, and nine or ten 
yards up the ditch, and afterw ards strongly pegged to 
the ground. At the farther end of the pipe, a tunnel 
net, as it is called, is fixed, about four yards in length, 
of a round form, and kept open by a number of hoops 
about eighteen inches in diameter, placed at a small 
distance from each other, to keep it distended. Supposing 
the circular bend of the pipe to be to the right, w hen you 
stand with your back to the lake, on the left hand side 
a number of reed fences are constructed, called shootings, 
for the purpose of screening from sight the decoy-man, 
and in such a manner, that the fowl in the decoy may 
not be alarmed while he is driving those in the pipe : 
these shootings are about four yards in length, and about 
six feet high, and are ten in number. They are placed 
in the following manner — 

G 
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From the end of the last shootings, a person cannot see 
the lake, owing- to the bend of the pipe : there is then 
no farther occasion for shelter. Were it not for those 
shooting-s, the fowl that remain about the mouth of 
the pipe would be alarmed, if the person driving- the 
fowl already under the net should be exposed, and would 
become so shy as to forsake the place entirely. The 
first thing- the decoy-man does when he approaches the 
pipe, is to take a piece of ligfhted turf or peat, and hold 
it near his mouth, to prevent the fowl smell in<r him. 
He is attended by a dog taught for the purpose of 
assisting him : he walks very silently about half way 
up the shootings, where a small piece of wood is thrust 
through the reed fence, w'hich makes an aperture just 
sufficient to see if any fowl are in ; if not, he walks 
forward to see if any are about the mouth of the pipe. 
If there are, he stops and makes a motion to his dog, 
and gives him a piece of cheese or something to eat; 
upon receiving it he goes directly to a hole through the 
reed fence, (No, 1,) and the fowl immediately fly off 
the bank into the water; the dog returns along tlie bank, 
between the reed fences and the pipe, and comes out 
to his master at the hole (No. 2.) The man now gives 
him another reward, and he repeats his round again, 
till the fowl are attracted by the motions of the dog, 
and follow him into the mouth of the pipe. This 
operation is called working them. The man now 
retreats farther back, working the dog at different holes 
till the fowd are sufficiently under the net : he now 
commands his dog to lie down still behind the fence, 
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asid fM inward to «»id fi^ next ^ ialce^ 
whm he tiikca eff his hat asvd ciTSvIt Awm hetmem 
tbs sliootiiigi aH the fowl o&der Hhemfst am see hini^ 
but ooRe tltot «re ha the lake Th# fawl that are 
in sight % forward ; aiid the am nans iforward to the 
next shooting and waTes his hat, and so on, diving 
them akni^ till they come to the tunnel net, whem they 
creep in : when they are all in, he gives the net h twkt, 
so as to prevent th& getting back : he then tidces the 
net off from the end of the pipe with what fcMlhe may 
have caught, and tdkes thm out, one at a thne^ mid 
dislocates thmr necks, mid hangs net on agidn; and 
all is ready for working again. 



REFERENCES TO THE CUT. 

No. 1.' Dog’a bole, where he goes to unhank the fbwl.^ 

2. Reed fences on each side of the mouth of the pipe. 

8. Where ♦he decoy-man shews hknself to the fowl first, and 
afterwards at the end of every shooting. 

4. Small reed fence to prevent the wwl se^ng tl» dog when he 
goes to unbank them. 

6. Dog's hol^ between the shootings, used when woiking. 

7. Tunnel net at the end of the pipe. 

8. Mouth of the pipe. 
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“ In this manner, five or six dozen have been taken 
at one drift. When the wind blows directly in or out of 
the pipe, the fowl seldom work well, especially when 
it blows in. If many pipes are made in a lake, they 
should be so constructed as to suit different winds. 

“ Duck and mallard are taken from Augfust to June ; 
teal or wi^eon from October to March ; becks, smee, 
golden eyes, arps, cricks, and pintails or sea pheasants, 
in March and April. 

Poker ducks are seldom taken, on account of their 
diving and getting back in the pipe. 

“ It may be proper to observe here, that the ducks 
feed during the night, and that all is ready prepared 
for this sport in the evening. The better to entice the 
ducks into the pipe, hemp seed is strewed occasionally 
on the water. The season allow ed, by act of Parliament, 
for catching these birds in this way, is from the latter 
end of October till February. 

Particular spots, or decoys, in the fen countries 
are let to the fowlers at a rent of from five to thirty 
])Ound8 per annum ; and Pennant instances a season in 
which thirty-one thousand two hundred ducks, including 
teals and wigeons, were sold in London only, from ten of 
these decoys near Wainfleet, in Lincolnshire. Formerly, 
according to Willoughby, the ducks while in moult, 
and unable to fly, were driven by men in boats, furnished 
with long poles, with which they splashed the w’ater 
between Tong nets, stretched verti<!ally across the pools, 
in the shape of two sides of a triangle, into lesser nets 
placed at the point; and, in this way, he says, four 
thousand were taken at one driving in Deeping-Fen ; 
and Latliam has quoted an instance of two thousand six 
hundred and forty-six being taken in two days, near 
Spalding, in Lincolnshire ; but this manner of catching 
them, while in moult, is now prohibited.” 
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260 . ANAS ST&EPERA, LINN. AND WILSON. — THE GADWALL. 
WILSON, I'LATE LXXI. TIG. I. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This beautiful duck I have met with in very distant 
parts of the United States, viz. on the Seneca Lake, in 
Kew York, about the 20th of October, and at Louisville, 
on the Ohio, in February. I also shot it near Big* Bone 
Lick, in Kentucky. With its particular manners or 
breeding place, I am altogfether unacquainted. 

The length of this species is twenty inches ; extent, 
thirty-one inches ; bill, two inches long*, formed very 
much like that of the mallard, and of a brownish black ; 
crown, dusky brown ; rest of the upper half of the neck, 
brownish white, both thickly speckled with black ; 
lower part of the neck and breast, dusky black, elegantly 
ornamented with large concentric semicircles of white ; 
scapulars, waved with lines of white on a dusky ground, 
but narrower than that of the breast ; primaries, ash : 
greater wing-coverts, black, and several of the lesser 
coverts, immediately above, chestnut red; speculum, 
white, bordered below with black, forming three broad 
bands on the wing of chestnut, black, and white ; belly, 
dull white ; rump and tail-coverts, black, glossed with 
green ; tail, tapering, pointed, of a pale brown ash, 
edged with white ; Hanks, dull white, elegantly waved : 
tertials, long, and of a pale brown ; legs, orange red. 

The female 1 have never seen. Latham describes it 
as follows : “ Differs in having the colours on the wings 
duller, though marked the same as the male ; the breast, 
reddish brown, spotted with black ; the feathers on the 
neck and back, edged with pale red ; rump, the same, 
instead of black ; and those elegant semicircular lines 
on the neck and breast wholly wanting.” 

The flesh of this duck is excellent, and the windpipe 
of the male is furnished with a large labyrinth. 

The gad wall is very rare in the northern parts of the 
United States ; is said to inhabit England in winter, 
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and Tarious parts of France and Italy; mig^rates to 
Sweden, and is found throughout Russia and Siberia.* 
It is a very quick diver, so as to make it diifficult to be 
shot ; flies also with great rapidity, and utters a note 
not unlike that of the mallard, but louder. Is fond of 
salines and ponds overgrown with reeds and rushes. 
Feeds during the day, as well as in the morning and 
evening. 


261 . ATTAS ACUTA, LINNiEUS AKD WILSON. — PINTAIL DUCK, 
WILSON, PLATE LXVIII. FIG. III. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

The pintail, or, as it is sometimes called, the sprigtaih 
is a common and well known duck in our markets, much 
esteemed for the excellence of its flesh, and is generally 
in good order. It is a shy and cautious bird, feeds in 
the mud flats, and shallow fresh water marshes ; but 
rarely resides on the sea coast. It seldom dives, is 
very noisy, and has a kind of chattering note. When 
wounded, they will sometimes dive, and, coming up, 
conceal themselves under the bow of the boat, moving 
round as it moves. Are vigilant in giving the alarm 
on the approach of the gunner, who often curses the 
watchfulness of the sprigtail. Some ducks, when 
aroused, disperse in diflferent directions ; but the sprig- 
tails, w hen alarmed, cluster confusedly together as they 
mount, and thereby afford the sportsman a fair oppor- 
tunity of raking them with advantage. They generally 
leave the Delaware about the middle of March, on the 
way to their native regions, the north, where they are 
most numerous. They inhabit the whole northern 
parts of Europe and Asia, and, doubtless, the corres- 
ponding latitudes of America. Are said, likewise, to be 
found in Italy. Great flocks of them are sometimes spread 
along the isles and shores of Scotland and Ireland, and 
on the interior lakes of both these countries. On the 
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marshy shores of some of the hays of Lake Ontario they 
are often plenty in the months of October and November. 
I have also met with them at Louisville, on the Ohio. 

The pintail duck is twenty-six inches in length, and 
two feet ten inches in extent ; the bill, is a dusky lead 
colour ; irides, dark hazel ; head and half of the neck, 
pale brown, each side of the neck marked with a band of 
purple violet, bordering the white ; hind part of the upper 
naif of the neck, black, bordered on each side by a stripe 
of white, which spreads over the lower part of the neck 
before ; sides of the breast and upper part of the back, 
white, thickly and elegantly marxed with transverse 
undulating lines of black, here and there tinged with pale 
buff; throat and middle of the belly, white, tinged with 
cream ; flanks, finely penciled with waving lines ; vent, 
white ; under tail-coverts, black ; lesser wing-coverts, 
brown ash ; greater, the same, tipt with orange ; below 
which is the speculum, or beauty spot, of rich golden 
green, bordered below with a band of black, and another 
of white ; primaries, dusky brown ; tertials, long, black, 
edged with white, and tinged with rust; rump and 
tail-coverts, pale ash, centred with dark brown; tail, 
greatly pointed, the two middle tapering feathers being 
full five inches longer than the others, and black, the 
rest, brown ash, e%ed with white; legs, a pale lead 
colour. 

The female has the crown of a dark brown colour ; 
neck, of a dull brownish white, thickly speckled with 
dark brown; breast and belly, pale brownish white, 
interspersed with white ; back, and root of the neck 
above, black, each feather elegantly waved with broad 
lines of brownish white, these wavings become rufous 
on the scapulars ; vent, white, spotted with dark brown ; 
tail, dark brown, spotted with white ; the two middle 
tail-feathers half an inch longer than the others* 

The sprigtail is an elegantly formed, long bodied 
duck, the neck longer and more slender than most 
others. 
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262 . ANAS ANERJCANA, 6M£LIN AKD WILSON. 

AMERICAN WIDGEON. 

WILSON, PLATE LXIX. FIG. IV. 

This is a handsomely marked and sprightly species, 
veiy common in winter our whole coast, from 

Florida to Rhode Island ; but most abundant in Carolina, 
where it frequents the rice plantations. In Martinico, 
great flocks take short flig^hts from one rice field to 
another, during the rainy season, and are much com* 
plained of by the planters. The widgeon is the constant 
attendant of the celebrated canvass-back duck, so 
abundant in various parts of the Chesapeake Bay, by 
the aid of whose labour he has ingenuity enough to 
contrive to make a good subsistence. The wddgeon is 
extremely fond of the tender roots of that particular 
species of aquatic plant on wliich the canvass-back 
feeds, and for which that duck is in the constant habit 
of diving. The widgeon, who never dives, watches the 
moment of the canvass-back’s rising, and, before he has 
his eyes well opened, snatches the delicious morsel 
from his mouth and makes ofl*. On this account the 
<;anvass-backs and widgeons, or, as they are called round 
the bay, bald pates, live in a state of perpetual contention ; 
The only chance the latter have is to retreat, and make 
their approaches at convenient opportunities. They 
are said to be in great plenty at St Doming’o and 
Cayenne, w'here they are called vingeon, or gingeon. 
are said sometimes to perch on trees ; feed in company, 
and have a sentinel on the w'atch, like some other birds. 
They feed little during the dtay ; but in the evenings 
come out from their hiding places, and are then easify 
traced by their particular whistle, or w^ew whew. This 
soft note, or whistle, is frequently imitated with success, 
to entice them within gunshot. They are not known 
to breed in any part of the United States. Are common 
in the winter months along the bays of Egg Harbour 
and Cape May, and also those of the Delaware. They 
leave these places in April, and appear upon the coasts 
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of Hudson’s Bay in May, as soon as the thaws come on, 
chiefly in pairs ; lay there only from six to eight eggs ; 
and feed on flies and worms in the swamps ; depart in 
flocks in autumn.* 

These birds are frequently brought to the market 
of Baltimore, and generally bring a good price, their 
flesh being excellent. They are of a lively frolicsome 
disposition, and, with proper attention, might easily 
be domesticated. 

The widgeon, or bald pate, measures twenty-two 
inches in length, and thirty inches in extent ; the bill, 
is of a slate colour, the nail, black ; the front and crown, 
cream coloured, sometimes nearly white, the feathers, 
inflated ; from the eye backwards to the middle of the 
neck behind, extends a band of deep glossy green, gold, 
and purple ; throat, chin, and sides of the neck before, 
as far as the green extends, dull yellowish white, thickly 
speckled with black ; breast and hind part of the neck, 
hoary bay, running in under the wings, where it is 
crossed with line waving lines of black, whole belly, 
white ; vent, black ; back and scapulars, black, thickly 
and beautifully crossed with undulating lines of vinous 
bay ; lower part of the back, more dusKv ; tail-coverts, 
long, pointed, whitish, crossed as the back ; tail, pointed, 
brownish ash ; the two middle feathers an inch longer 
than the rest, and tapering; shoulder of the wing, 
brownish ash ; wing-coverts, immediately below, white, 
forming a large spot ; primaries, brownish ash, middle 
secondari<fs black, glossed with green, forming the vspe- 
culum ; tertials, black, edged with white, between which 
and the beauty spot several of the secondaries are white. 

The female has the whole head and neck yellowish 
white, thickly speckled with black, very little rufous on 
the breast; the back is dark brown. The young males, 
as usual, very much like the females during the first 
season, and do not receive their full plumage until the 
second year. They are also subject to a regular change 
every spring and autumn. 


* Hutchixs. 
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263 . ANAS OBSCURA^ QKELIK AND WILSOK. — Dt/SKT DUCK. 

WILSON, PLATE LXXII. PIG. V, 

This species is generally known along the sea coast 
of New Jersey, and the neighbouring country, by the 
name of the black duck, being the most common and 
most numerous of all those of its tribe, that frequent 
the salt marshes. It is only partially migratory. 
Numbers of them remain during the summer, and breed 
in sequestered places in the marsh, or on the sea islands 
of the beach. The eggs are eight or ten in number, 
very nearly resembling those of the domestic duck. 
Vast numbers, however, regularly migrate farther north 
on the approach of spring. During their residence 
here in winter they frequent the marshes, and the 
various creeks and inlets with which those extensive 
flats are intersected. Their principal food consists of 
those minute snail shells so abundant in the marshes. 
They occasionally visit the sand;f beach in search of 
small bivalves, and, on these occasions, sometimes cover 
whole acres with their numbers. They roost at night 
in the shallow ponds, in the middle of the salt marsh, 
particularly on islands, where many are caught by the 
foxes. They are extremely shy during the day ; and 
on the most distant report of a musket, rise from every 
quarter of the marsh in prodigious numbers, dispersing 
in every direction. In calm weather they fly high, 
beyond the reach of shot ; but when the wind blows 
hard, and the gunner conceals himself among the salt 
grass, in a place over which they usually fly, they are 
shot down in great numbers,* their flight being then 
low. Geese, brant, and black duck, are the common 
game of all our gunners along tais part of the coast 
during winter; but there are at least ten black duck 
for one goose or brant, and probably many more. Their 
voice resembles that of the duck and mallard ; but their 
flesh is greatly inferior, owing to the nature of their 
food. They are, however, large, heavy bodied ducks, 
and generally esteemed* 
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1 cannot discover that this species is found in any of 
the remote northern parts of our continent ; and this 
is probably the cause why it is altogether unknown in 
Europe. It is abundant from Florida to New England ; 
but is not enumerated among the birds of Hudson’s 
Bay, or Greenland. Its chief residence is on the sea 
coast, though it also makes extensive excursions up 
the tide waters of our rivers. Like the mallard, they 
rarely dive for food, but swim and fly with great 
velocity. 

The dusky, or black duck, is two feet in length, and 
three feet two inches in extent ; the bill, is of a dark 
greenish ash, formed very much like that of the mallard, 
and nearly of the same length ; irides, dark ; upper part 
of the head, deep dusky brown, intermixed on the fore 
part with some small streaks of drab ; rest of the head 
and greater part of the neck, pale yellow ochre, thickly 
marked with small streaks of blackish brown ; lower 
part of the neck, and whole lower parts, deep dusky, 
each feather edged with brownish white, and with fine 
seams of rusty white ; upper parts, the same, but rather 
deeper; the outer vanes of nine of the secondaries, 
bright violet blue, forming the beauty spot, which is 
bounded on all sides by black ; wings and tail, sooty 
brown ; tail-feathers, sharp pointed ; legs and feet, 
dusky yellow ; lining of the wings, pure white. 

The female has more brown on her plumage ; but in 
other respects diflers little from the male, both having 
the beauty spot on the wing. 

264 . ANAS SVONSAt mVVJRUS AND WILSON. 

SUMMER DUCK, OR WOOD DUCK. 

WILSON, PLATE LXX. FIG. III. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This most beautiful of all our ducks has probably no 
superior among its whole tribe for richness and variety 
of colours. It is called the wood duck, from the cir- 
cumstance of its breeding in hollow trees; and the 
summer duck, from remaining with us chiefly during the 
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summer. It is familiarly known in every quarter of 
the United States, from Florida to Lake Ontario, in the 
neighbourhood of which latter place I have myself met 
with it in October. It rarely visits the sea shore, or 
salt marshes, its favourite haunts being* the solitary, 
deep, and muddy creeks, ponds, and mill dams of the 
interior, making its nest frequently in old hollow trees 
that overhang the water. 

The summer duck is equally well known in Mexico 
and many of the West India Islands. During the whole 
of our winters, they are occasionally seen in the States 
south of the Potowmac. On the 10th of January I met 
with two on a creek near Petersburgh in Virginia. In 
the more northern districts, however, they are migratory. 
In Pennsylvania the female usually begins to lay late 
in April or early in May. Instances have been known 
where the nest was constructed of a few sticks laid in 
a fork of the branches ; usually, however, the inside of 
a hollow tree is selected for this purpose. On the 18th 
of May I visited a tree containing the nest of a summer 
duck, on the banks of Tuckahoe river. New Jersey. 
It was an old grotesque white oak, whose top had been 
torn off by a storm. It stood on the declivity of the 
hank, about twenty yards from the water. In this 
hollow and broken top, and about six feet down, on the 
soft decayed wood, lay thirteen eggs, snugly covered 
with down, doubtless taken from the breast of the bird. 
These eggs were of an exact oval shape, less than those 
of a hen, the surface exceedingly line grained, and of 
the highest polish and slightly yellowish, greatly resem- 
bling old polished ivory. The egg measured two inches 
and an eighth by one inch and a half. On breaking one 
of them, the young bird was found to be nearly hatched, 
but dead, as neither of the pareni,s had been observed 
about the tree during the three or four days preceding, 
and were conjectured to have been shot. 

This tree had been occupied, probabljr by the same 
pair, for four successive years, in breeding time ; the 
person who gave me the information, and whose house 
was within twenty or thirty yards of the tree, said that 
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he had seen the female, the spring preceding, carry down 
thirteen yonng, one by one, in less than ten minutes. 
She caught them in her bill by the wing or back of the 
neck, and landed them safely at the foot of the tree, 
whence she afterwards led them to the water. Under 
this same tree, at the time I visited it, a large sloop lay 
on the stocks, nearly finished, the deck was not more 
than twelve feet distant from the nest, yet notwith- 
standing the presence and noise of the workmen, the 
ducks would not abandon their old breeding place, but 
continued to pass out and in, as if no person had been 
near. The male usually perched on an adjoining limb, 
and kept watch while the female was laying, and also 
often while she was sitting. A tame goose had chosen 
a hollow space at the root of the same tree, to lay and 
hatch her young in. 

The summer duck seldom flies in flocks of more than 
three or four individuals together, and most commonly 
in pairs, or singly. The c(»mmon note of the drake is 
petty pect; but when, standing sentinel, he sees danger, 
he makes a noise not unlike the crowing of a young 
cock, oe tell I oe eeh! Their food consists principally of 
acorns, seeds of the wild oats, and insects. Their flesh 
is inferior to that of the blue-winged teal. They are 
frequent in the markets of Philadelphia. 

Among other gaudy feathers with which the Indians 
ornament the calumet or pipe of peace, the skin of the 
head and neck of the summer duck is frequently seen 
covering the stem. 

This beautiful bird has often been tamed, and soon 
becomes so familiar as to permit one to stroke its back 
with the hand. I have seen individuals so tamed in 
various parts of the Union. Captain Boyer, collector 
of the port of Havre-de-Grace, informs me, that about 
forty years ago, a Mr Nathan Nicols, who lived on the 
west side of Gunpowder Creek, had a whole yard 
swarming with summer ducks, which he had tamed and 
completely domesticated, so that they bred and were as 
familiar as any other tame fowls ; that he (Captain 
Boyer) himsefr saw them in that state, but does no 
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know wbat bocame of them. Latham says that they 
are often kept in European menageries, and will breed 
there.* 

The wood duck is nineteen inches in len^h, and two 
feet four inches in extent; bill, red, mar|!^ined with 
black ; a spot of black lies between the nostrils, reaching 
nearly to the tip, which is also of the same colour, and 
furnished with a largfe hooked nail ; irides, orange red ; 
front, crown, and pendent crest, rich glossy bronze 
green, ending in violet, elegantly marked with a line of 
pure white running from the upper mandible* over the 
eye, and with another band of white proceeding from 
behind the eye, both mingling their long pendent plumes 
with the green and violet ones, producing a rich effect ; 
cheeks and sides of the upper neck, violet ; chin, throat, 
and collar round the neck, pure white, curving up in 
the form of a crescent nearly to the posterior part of 
the eye ; the white collar is bounded below with black ; 
breast, dark violet brown, marked on the fore part with 
minute triangular spots of white, increasing in size 
until they spread into the white of the belly ; each side 
of the breast is bounded by a large crescent of white, 
and that again by a broader one of deep black ; sides 
under the wings thickly and beautifully marked with 
fine undulating parallel lines of black on a ground of 
yellowish drab ; the flanks are ornamented with broad 
alternate semicircular bands of black and white ; sides 
of the vent, rich light violet; tail-coverts, long, of a 
hair-like texture at the sides, over which they descend, 
and of a deep black, glossed with green ; back, dusky 
bronze, reflecting green ; scapulars, black ; tail, tapering, 
dark glossy green above, below dusky ; primaries, dusky, 
silvery hoary without, tipt with violet blue; secondaries 
greenish blue, tipt with white; wing-coverts, violet 
blue, tipt with black; vent, dusky; legs and feet, 
yellowish red ; claws, strong and hooked. 

The above is as accurate a description as I can give 
of a very perfect specimen now before me. 


Oenercd SynopsiSf iii, p. 547. 
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The female has the head sligfhtly crested ; crown, dark 
purple ; behind the eye, a bar of white ; chin and throat, 
for two .inches, also white ; head and neck, dark drab ; 
breast, dusky brown, marked with lar^e triangular spots 
of white ; back, dark glossy bronze brown, with some 
gold and greenish reflections. Speculum of the wings 
nearly the same as in the male, but the fine penciling 
of the sides, and the long hair-like tail-coverts, are 
wanting ; the tail is also shorter. 

265 . JJ^AS DISCO JtSf LINNJEUS AKD WILSON. 

BLUS-WINGED TEAL. 

WILSON, PLATE LXVIU. FIO. IV. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

The blue-winged teal is the first of its tribe that 
returns to us in the autumn from its breeding place in 
the north. They are usually seen early in September, 
along the shores of the Delaware, where they sit on the 
mud close to the edge of the water, so crowded together 
that the gunners often kill great numbers at a single 
discharge. When a flock is discovered thus sitting and 
sunning themselves, the experienced gunner runs his 
batteau ashore at some distance below or above them, 
and, getting out, pashes her before him over the slippery 
mud, concealing himself all the while behind her ; by 
this method he can sometimes approach within twenty 
yards of the flock, among which he generally makes 
great slaughter. They fly rapidly, and, when they 
alight, drop down suddenly, like the snipe or woodcock, 
among the reeds or on the mud. They feed chiefly on 
vegetable food, and are eagerly fond of the seeds of the 
reeds or wild oats. Their flesh is excellent, and, after 
their residence for a short time among the reeds, 
becomes very fat. As the first frosts come on, they 
proceed to the south, being a delicate bird, very suscep- 
tible of cold. They abound in the inundated rice fields 
in the Southern States, where vast numbers are taken 
in traps placed on small dry eminences that here and 
there rise above the water. These places are strewed 
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with rice, and by the common contrivance called a 
figure four, they are caught alive in hollow traps. In 
the month of April they pass through Pennsylvania for 
the north, but make little stay at that season. 1 have 
observed them numerous on the Hudson opposite to 
the Katskill Mountains. They rarely visit the sea 
shore. 

This species measures about fourteen inches in length, 
and twenty-two inches in extent; the bill is long in 
proportion, and of a dark dusky slate ; the front and 
upper part of the head, are black, from the eye to the 
chin is a large crescent of white, the rest of the head 
and half the neck are of a dark slate, richly f»lossed with 
green and violet, remainder of the neck and breast 
is black or dusky, thickly marked with semicircles of 
brownish white, elegantly intersecting each other ; 
belly, pale brown, barred with dusky, in narrow lines ; 
sides and vent, the same tint, spotted with oval marks 
of dusky ; flanks elegantly waved with large semicircles 
of pale brown ; sides of the vent pure white ; under tail- 
coverts, black j back, deep brownish black, each feather 
waved with large semiovals of brownish white ; lesser 
wung-coverts, a bright light blue; primaries, dusky 
brown ; secondaries, black ; speculum, or beauty spot, 
rich OT*een ; tertials, edged with black or light blue, and 
streaked down their middle with white; the tail, whi(?h 
is pointed, extends two inches beyond the wings ; legs 
and feet, yellow, the latter very small ; the two crescents 
of white, before the eyes, meet on the throat. 

The female differs in having the head and neck of a 
dull dusky slate, instead of the rich violet of the male, 
the hindhead is also whitish. The wavings on the back 
and lower parts more indistinct ; wing nearly the same 
in both. 
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266 . ANAa CRSCCAt UKirjBUS AKD WILSON. 

OREEN-WlNGfiD TEAL. 

WILSON, PLATE LXX. FIG. IV. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

The naturalists of Europe have designated this little 
duck by the name of the American teal, as being a 
species different from their own. On an examination, 
however, of the fig’ure and description of the European 
teal by the ingenious and accurate Bewick, and com- 
paring them with the present, no difference whatever 
appears in the length, extent, colour, or markings of 
either, but what commonly occurs among individuals 
of any other tribe ; both undoubtedly belong to one and 
the same species. 

This, like the summer duck, is a fresh water fowl, 
common in our markets in autumn and winter, but 
rarely seen here in summer. It frequents ponds, marshes, 
and the reedy shoi’es of creeks and rivers ; is very 
abundant among the rice plantations of the Southeni 
States; flies in small parties, and feeds at night; associates 
often with the duck and mallard, feeding on the seeds 
of various kinds of grasses and water plants, and also 
on the tender leaves of vegetables. Its flesh is accounted 
excellent. 

The green-winged teal is fifteen inches in length, and 
twenty-four inches in extent ; bill, black ; irides, pale 
brown; lower eyelid, whitish; head, glossy redmsh 
chestnut ; from the eye backwards to the nape, runs a 
broad band of rich silky green, edged above and below 
by a fine line of brownish white ; the plumage of the 
nape ends in a kind of pendent crest ; chin, blackish ; 
below the chestnut, the neck, for three quarters of an 
inch, is white, beautifully crossed with circular undulating 
lines of black ; back, scapulars, and sides of the breast, 
white, thickly crossed in the same manner; breast, 
elegantly marked with roundish or heart shaped spots 
of black, on a pale vinaceous ground, variegated with 
lighter tints; belly, white; sides waved with undulating 
lines ; lower part of the vent-feathers, black ; sides of 
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the eme brownish wh^ or j^e mmk ; lesser 

wing^oorerts, bmm gtensbfat t%t with red#& 
cream ; the first ive seooii&ries deep velvety bledk, 
the ne&t five resplendent rreea* Ibrmmgp the specnliim 
or beauty 8pot> wbkb ts bounded above by j^e buff^ 
below by white, and on each side by d^ black; 
primaxies, ashy hftown ; tail, pointed, eighteen feathers, 
wk drab ; legs and feet, flesh coloni^. In some a few 
mrcular touches w^te appear on fhe breast near the 
shoulder of the wing. The windpipe has a small bony 
labyrinth where k separates into the lux^fs; the intestines 
measure three feet six inches, and are very small and 
tender. 

The female wants the chestnut bay on the head, and 
the band of rich green through the eye, these parte 
being dusky white speckled with black ; the breast is 
gray brown, tbicklv sprinkled with blackish, or dark 
brown ; the back dark brown, waved with broad lines 
of brownish white ; wing nearly the same as in tibe male. 

This species is said to breed at Hudson’s Bay, and to 
have from flve to seven young at a time.* In France 
it remaiiis throughout tW year, and builds in April, 
among the rushes on the edges of ponds. It has been 
latriy discovered to breed also in England, in the mosses 
about Carlisle. + It is not known to breed in any part 
of the United States. The teal is found in the north 
of Europe as far m Iceland, and also inhabits the Ca^iaa 
Sea to the south. Extends likewise to China, having 
been recoguised by Latham among some fine drawings 
of the birds of that country. 


svmzniijs nu^muauLA, BOKAFARta. 

n67. AAIAS MOLLISSXMAi UKXJBUS AlO WILSON. — XZnSR BUCK. 

t 

WILSON, FLAT! LXXI. FIG. IZ. — MALE. 

XBINSURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

The eider duck has been long celebrated in Buro]^ 
for the abundance and excellence of its down, whi<m, 
• Latham. f Bewick. 
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for softness, warmth, lightness, and elasticity, surpasses 
that of all other ducks. The quantity found in one nest 
more than tilled the crown of a hat, yet wcio^hed no 
more than three quarters of an ounce and it is asserted 
that three pounds of this down may be compressed into 
a space scarce big'ger than a man^s tist, yet is afterwards 
so dilatable as to till a quilt five feet square, f 

The native re<»:ions of the eider duck extend from 45'' 
north to the hig-hest latitudes yet discovered, both in 
Europe and America. Solitary rocky shores and islands 
are their favourite haunts. Some wandering* pairs have 
been known to breed on the rocky islands beyond 
Portland in the district of Maine, which is perhaps the 
most southern extent of their breeding* place. In Eng^land 
the Fern Isles, on the coast of Northumberland, are 
annually visited by a few of these birds, being* the only 
place in South Britain n here they are known to breed. 
They occur again in some of the Western Isles of 
Scotlrind. <Trecnland and Iceland abound with them, 
and here, in partic ular j>lace8, their nests are crowded 
so close together that a person can scarcely walk n ithout 
treading on them. The natives of those countries know 
the value of the down, and carry on a regular system 
of plunder both of it and also of the eggs. The nest is 
generally formed outwardly of drift grass, dry sea weed, 
and such like materials, the inside composed of a large 
quantity of down jjlucked from the breast of the female ; 
in this soft elastic bed she deposits five eggs, extremely 
smooth and glossy, of a pale olive colour ; they are also 
warmly covered with the same kind of down. When 
the whole number is laid, they are taken away by the 
natives, and also the down with n Inch the nest is lined, 
together with that which covers the eggs. The female 
once more strips her breast of the remaining down, and 
lays a second time ; even this, wdth the eggs, is generally 
taken away, and it is said that the male in this extremity 
furnishes the third quantity of down from his owm 
breast; but if the cruel robbery be a third time repeated, 

* Pennant. f Salern. Omith, p. 416. 
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they abandon the place altogether. One female, during 
the whole time of laying, generally gives half a pound 
of down ; and we are told, that in the year 1750, the 
Iceland Company sold as much of this arti<de as amounted 
to three thousand seven hundred and forty-five banco 
dollars, besides what was directly sent to Gluckstadt.^ 
The down from dead birds is little esteemed, having 
lost its elasticity. 

These birds associate together in flocks, generally in 
deep water, diving for shell fish, which constitute their 
principal food. They frequently retire to the rocky 
shores to rest, particularly on the appearance of an 
approaciiing storm. They are numerous on the coast 
of Labrador, and are occasionally seen in winter as far 
south as the capes of Delaware. Their flesh is esteemed 
by the inhabitants of Greenland, but tastes strongly of 
fish. 

The length of this species is two feet three inches, 
extent three feet ; weight between six and seven pounds ; 
the head is large, and the bill of singular structure, being 
three inches in length, forked in a remarkable manner, 
running high up in the forehead, between w'hich the 
plumage des<;ends nearly to the nostril ; the whole of 
the bill is of a dull yellowish horn colour, somewhat 
dusky in the middle ; upper part of the head, deep velvet 
black, divided laterally on the hiudhead by a whitish 
band ; cheeks, white ; sides of the head pale pea green, 
marked with a narrow line of white dropt from the 
ear feathers ; the plumage of this part of the head to 
the throat, is tumid, and looks as if cut off at the end, 
for immediately below the neck it suddenly narrows, 
somewhat in the manner of the buff el-head, enlarging 
again greatly as it descends, and has a singular hollow 
between the shoulders behind ; the upper part of the 
neck, the back, scapulars, lesser wing-coverts, and sides 
of the rump, are pure white ; lower part of the breast, 
belly, and vent, black ; tail, primaries, and secondaries, 
brownish black; the tertials curiously curved, falling 


Letters on Iceland, by Uno Van Thoil, p. 146. 
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over the wing; legs, short, yellow; webs of the feet, 
dusky. 

Latham has given us the following sketch of the 
gradual progress of the young males to their perfect 
colours : In the first year the back is white, and the 

usual parts, except the crown, black ; but the rest of 
the body is variegated with black and white. In the 
second year the neck and breast are spotted black and 
white, and the crown black. In the third the colours 
are nearly as when in full plumage, but less vivid, and 
a few spots of black still remaining on the neck ; the 
crown, black, and bilid at the back part. 

" The young of both sexes are the same, being covered 
with a kind of hairy down ; throat and breast, whitish ; 
and a cinereous line from the bill through the eyes to 
the hindhead.” * 

268. AIVAS MOLLISSIMAy LINNiBUS AND WILSON. 

FE&IALE EIDKB. DUCK. 

WILSON, PLATE LXXI. FIO. III. — EDINBURGH ('OLLEOE MUSEUM. 

The difference of colour in these two birds is singularly 
great. The female is considerably less than the male, 
and the bill does not rise so high in the forehead ; the 
general colour is a dark reddish drab, mingled with 
lighter touches, and everywhere spotted with black; 
wings, dusky, edged with reddish ; the greater coverts, 
and some of the secondaries, are tipt with white ; tail, 
brownish black, lighter than in the male ; the plumage 
in general is centred with bars of black, and broadly 
bordered with rufous drab ; cheeks and space over the 
eye, light drab ; belly, dusky, obscurely mottled with 
blacky legs and feet, as in the male. 

Van Troil, in his Letters on Iceland, observes respecting 
this duck, that " the young ones quit the nest soon 
after they are hatched, and follow the female, who leads 
them to the water, where, having taken them on her 


Synopsis, iii, p. 471. 
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The velvet duck measures twenty-three inches in 
length, and two feet nine inches in extent, and weighs 
about three pounds ; the bill is broad, a little elevated 
at the base, w here it is black, the rest red, except the 
lower inaudible, w'hich is of a pale yellow'ish wdiite ; 
both are edged with black, and deeply toothed ; irides, 
pale cream ; under the eye is a small spot of w'hite ; 
general colour of the plumage brownish black, the 
secondaries excepted, which are w hite, forming a broad 
band across the w'ing; there are a few^ reflections of 
purple on the upper jilumage ; the legs are red on the 
outside, and deep yellow’, sprinkled w ith blackish, on 
the inner sides ; tail, short and pointed. 

The female is very little less than the male ; but 
differs considerably in its markings. The bill is dusky, 
forehead and cheeks, white ; under the eye, dull brow’iiish ; 
behind that a large oval spot of white ; w hole upper 
parts and neck, dark brow’nish drab ; tips of the plumage, 
lighter; secondaries, W'hite; wing-quills, deep brown; 
belly, brow'nish w hite ; tail, hoary brow n ; the throat 
is white, marked w'ith dusky specks ; legs and feet, 
yellow’. 

Latham informs us, that this species is sometimes seen 
on the (joast of England, but is not common there; that 
it inhabits Denmark and Russia, and, in some parts of 
Siberia, is very common. It is also ffmnd at Kanitschatka, 
wiiere it is said to breed, going far inland to lay; the 
eggs are ei;>ht or ten, and w hite ; the males depart, and 
leave the females to remain with the young until they 
are able to fly. In the ri\er Ocbotska they are so 
numerous that a party of natives, consisting of fifty or 
more, go off in boats, and drive these ducks up the river 
before them, and, w hen the tide ebbs, fall on them at 
once, and knock them on the head w'ith clubs, killing 
such numbers that each man has tw enty or thirty for 
his share.* 


History of Kamtschatka, p. 160 * 
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271 . AXJS FEMSPlCJLLATAf LINNiKUS AND WILSON. 

BLA(K, OR &UKF DUCK. 

WILSON, PLATE LWII. FIG. 1. 

This duck is peculiar to America, and altog*etliei‘ 
confined to the shores and bays of the sea, particularly 
where the waves roll over the sandy beach. Their food 
consists principally of those small bivalve shell fish 
already described, spout fish, and others that lie in the 
sand near its surface. For these they dive almost 
constantly, both in the sandy bays and amidst the 
tumbling: surf. They seldom or never visit the salt 
marshes. They continue on our shores during- the 
winter, and h*ave us early in May for their breeding 
jdaces in the north. Their skins are remarkably strong-, 
and their flesh coarse, tasting: of fish. They are shy 
birds, not easily approached, and are common in w inter 
along- the w hole coast from the river St Lawrence to 
Florida. 

The length of this species is twenty inches, extent 
thirty-two inches; the bill is yellowish red, elevated at 
the base, and marked on the side of the uiiper mandible 
Mith a large square patch of black, preceded by another 
space of a pearl colour ; the part of the bill thus marked 
swells or projects considerably from the common surface; 
the nostrils are large and pervious; the sides of the 
bill broadly serrated or toothed ; both mandibles are 
furnished with a nail at the extremity; irides, white, 
or very pale cream ; whole plumage, a shining black, 
marked on the crown and hindhead w'lth tw o triangular 
spaces of pure w hite ; the plumage on both these sjiots 
is shorter and thinner than the rest; legs and feet, 
blood red ; membrane of the webbed feet, black ; the 
primary quills are of a deep dusky brow'ii. 

On dissection the gullet w’as found to be gradually 
enlarged to the gizzard, which w as altogether filled witn 
broken shell fish. There w'as a singular hard expansion 
at the commeucemeot of the windpipe, and another 
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much largfer about three quarters of an inch above where 
it separates into the tuo lobes of the luri^s ; this last 
was largfer than a Spanish hazel nut, Hat on one side 
and convex on the other. The protuberance on each 
side of the hill ('ommiinicated nith the nostril, and was 
hollow. All these w ere probably intended to contain 
supplies of air for the bird’s support \\ bile under water ; 
the last may also protect the head from the sharp edges 
of the shells. 

The female is altog-ether of a sooty brown, lig“htest 
about the neck ; the prominences on the bill are scarcely 
observable, and its colour dusky. 

This species was also found by Captain Cook at 
Nootka Sound, on the northwest coast of America. 

272 . AXJS nuBiLVSf wilson. — kuddy duck. 

WILSON, PLATE LXXI. IIC. V. — 3IALE. 

The specimen from which this very rare duck \\ as 
described was shot some years ag’o, on the river Delaware, 
and appears to he an entire new sp<*cies. The female, 
described in the next artiele, uas killed in the same 
river; and they are the only individuals of their kind I 
have met with. They are both preserved in the superb 
museum of my much respected friend, Mr Peale, of this 
<’ity. 

On I'omparing- this duek with the description g-iven 
by Latham of the Jamaica shoveller, I nas at fiist 
inclined to believe 1 bad found out the species ; but a 
more careful examination of both satisfied me that they 
cannot be the same, as the ])r<*sent differs considerably 
in colour; and, besides, has some jieeuliarities which 
the eye of that acute oi iiitlioloijjist eoiild not possibly 
have overlooked, in his exainiiiatum of the species said 
to have been received by him from ,Iamai(*a. Wherever 
the g’eueral residence of this species may be, in this part 
of the world, at least, it is e\tn*mely r.ire, since among* 
the many thousands of ducks brought to our markets 
during* w inter, I have never heard ot a single individual 
of the present kind ha^ ing been found among them. 
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The /uddy duck is fifteen inches and a half in length, 
and tyeuty-two inches in extent ; the bill is broad at 
the tj4», the under mandible much narrower, and both 
of 8 4*1 ch light blue ; nostrils, small, placed in the middle 
of the hill ; cheeks and chiu, white j front, crown, and 
b'^ck part of the neck, don ii nearly to the back, black ; 

of the neck, whole back, s<Mpulars, flanks, and 
tail-coverts, deep reddish brown, the colour of bright 
mahogany ; wings, plain pale drab, darkest at the 
■i points ; tail, black, greatly tapering, containing eighteen 
narrow pointed feathers ; the jilumage of the breast and 
upper part of the neck is of a remarkable kind, being 
dusky olive at bottom, ending in hard bristly points of 
a silvery gray, very much resembling the hair of some 
kinds of seal skins ,• all these are thickly marked with 
transverse curving lines of deep brown ; belly and vent, 
silver gray, thickly crossed with dusky olive ; under 
tail-coverts, M'hite ; legs and feet, ash coloured. 


27d. JJiTJS JiUJtIJiUBj WILSON. — 1 BMALX aUIU)T 1)C( K. 

WILSON, PLATE LEXI. FIG. VI. 

Tins is nearly of the same size as the male ; the front, 
lores, and crown, deep blackish broun ; bill, as in the 
male, very broad at the extremity, and largely toothed 
on the sides, of the same rich blue ; ch<‘eks, a dull 
cream ; neck, plain dull drab, sprinkled about the 
aiiriculars with blackish ; lower j>art of the neck and 
breast, variegated with gray, ash, and reddish brown ; 
the reddish dies off towards the belly, leaving this last 
of a dull white, shad(‘d with dusky ash ; wings, as in 
the male ; tail, brown ; scapulars, dusky brown, thickly 
sprinkled \\ itli n hitish, giving them a gray apjiearauce ; 
legs, ash. 

A particular character of this species is its tapering 
sharp jioiiitid tail, the feathers of which are very 
narrow ; the body is short; the bill, very nearly as 
broad as some of those called shovellers ; the lower 
mandible much narrower than the upper. 
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274. ASAS LABBADOJlAi OMELIN AKD WILSON. — PIED DUCK. 

WILSON, PLATE LXIX. FIG VI. 

This is rather a scarce species on our coasts, and is 
never met with on fresh water lakes or rivers. It is 
called by some g'unners the sand shoal duck, from its 
habit of frequenting sand bars. Its principal food 
spears to be shell fish, which it procures by diving. 
The flesh is dry, and partakes considerably of the nature 
of its food. It is only seen here during w inter ; most 
commonly early in the month of March, a few are 
observed in our market. Of their particular manners, 
place, or mode of breeding, nothing more is know'n. 
Latham observes, that a pair in the possession of Sir 
Joseph Banks were brought from Labrador. Having 
myself had frequent opportunities of examining both 
sexes of these birds, I find that, like most others, they are 
subject, w'hen young, to a progressive (‘hange of colour. 
The full plumaged male is as fVillow'S : L<*ngth, tw enty 
inches ; extent, tw^enty-uine inches ; the base of the 
bill, and edges of both mandibles for two-thirds of their 
length, are of a pale orange colour; the rest, black ; 
towards the extremity it w idens a little in the manner 
of the shovellers, the sides there having the singularity 
of being only a soft, loose, pendulous skin ; indes, dark 
hazel ; head, and half of the neck, white, marked along 
the crow'll to the liiinl head with a stripe of black ; the 
plumage of the cheeks is of a peculiar bristly nature at 
the points, and round the neck passes a collar of black 
which spreads over the back, rump, and tail-coverts ; 
below' this colour the iij)p< r pait of the breast is white, 
extending itself over the w hole scapulars, w ing-coverts, 
and secondaries ; the primaries, low er part of the breast, 
W'hole belly, and vent, are black ; tail, pointed, and of 
a blackish hoary colour ; the fore part of the logs 
and ridges of the toes, pale w hitish ash ; hind part, 
the same, bespattered w ith blackish ; webs, blac.k ; the 
edges of both mandibles are largely pectinated. In 
young birds, the w hole of the white plumage is generally 
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strongly tinged with a yellowish cream colour ; in old 
males, these parts are pure white, with the exception 
sometimes of the bristly pointed plumage of the cheeks, 
which retains its cream tint the longest, and, with the 
skinny part of the bill, form tw o strong peculiarities of 
this species. 

The female measures nineteen inches in length, and 
twenty-seven in extent ; bill, exactly as in the male ; 
sides of the front, white ; head, chin, and neck, ashy 
gray; upper parts of the back and wings, brownisn 
slate ; secondaries only, white ; tertials, hoary ; the 
white secondaries form a spot on the w ing, bounded by 
the black primaries, and four hoary tertials edged w'ith 
black; whole lower parts, a dull ash, skirted w^ith 
brow nish w lute, or clay colour ; legs and feet, as in the 
male ; the bill in both is marked from the nostrils 
backw'^ards by a singular heart shaped outline. 

The w indpipe of the male measures ten inches in 
length, and has four enlargements, viz. one immediately 
below the mouth, and another at the interval of an 
inch ; it then bends largely dow'ii to the breast bone, to 
which it adheres by tw o strong muscles, and has at that 
place a third expansion. It then becomes flattened, and 
before it separates into the lungs, has a fourth enlarge- 
ment much greater than any ♦»f the former, w hich is 
bony, and round, puffing out from the left side. The 
intestines measured six feet; the stomach contained 
small clams, and some glutinous matter ; the liver w^as 
remarkably large. 


275 . FAJ.JSlNrRIA, WILSON. — CA N V^SS-BACK OCC'K. 

WILSON, PIATL LXX. I IG. V, 

Tins celebrated American species, as far as can be 
judged from the best figures and descriptions of foreign 
birds, is altogether unkuowm in Europe. It approaches 
nearest to the pochard of England, {anas Jhinuy) but 
differs from that bird in being superior in size and 
weight, in the greater magnitude of its bill, and the 
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general whiteness of its plumage. A short comparison 
of the two M'ill elucidate this point : The canvass-back 
measures two feet in length, by three feet in extent, 
and when in the best order weighs three pounds and 
upwards. The pochard, according to Latham and 
Bewick, measures nineteen inches in length, and thirty 
in extent, and weighs one pound twelve or thirteen 
ounces. The latter writer says of the po<*]iard, “ the 
plumage above and below is w holly covered ith prettily 
ffeckled slender dusky threads, disposed transversely in 
close set, zigzag lines, on a pale ground, more or less 
shaded off n ith ash a description much more apjilicable 
to the bird figured beside it, the red head, and which 
very probably is the species meant. In tin* figure of the 
pochard given by Mr Bewick, mIio is generally correct, 
the hill agrees very well with that pf our red head ; but 
is scarcely half the size and thickness of that of the 
cAiivass-hack ; and the figure in the Planchts Enlumimes 
corresponds in that respect with Bewick’s. In short, 
either these writers are egregiously erroneous in their 
figures and descriptions, or the present duck nas 
altogether uiikiiowu to them. "Considering the latter 
supposition the more probable of the two, I have 
designated this as a new species, and shall proceed to 
detail some particulars of its history. 

The canvass-back duck arrives in the United States 
from the north about the middle of October, a few 
descend to the Hudson and Delaware, but the great 
body of these birds resort to the numerous rivers 
belonging to and in the neighbourhood of the Chesapeake 
Bay, particularly the Susquehaniiah, the Patapsco, 
Potowmac, and James* risers, uhich appear to be their 

f eiieral winter rendezvous. Beyond this, to the south, 
can find no certain accounts of them. At the Susque- 
hannah, they are called canvass-backs; on the Potowmac, 
white-backs ; and on James’ river, sheldritkes. They are 
seldom found at a great distance up any of these rivers, 
or even in the salt water bay ; but in that particular 
part of tide water M’here a certain grass-like plant 
grows, on the roots of which they feed. This plant, 
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which is said to be a species of valisineria, arrows on 
fresh water shoals of from seven to nine fet*t (but never 
where these are occasionally dry,) in lonjif narrow ^rass- 
like blades of four or five feet in lengfth ; the root is 
white, and has some resemblance to small celery. This 
ffrass is in many places so thick, that a boat can with 
difficulty be rowed thronjfh it, it so impedes the oars. 
The shores are lined with larg^e quantities of it, tom up 
by the ducks, and drifted up by the winds, lyingf like 
hay in wind rows. Wherever this plant j»tows in 
abundance, the canvass-backs may be expected, either 
to pay occasional visits, or to make it their regular 
residence cluriii^f the winter. It occurs in some parts 
of the Hudson ,• in the Delaware, near (Gloucester, a 
few miles ludow Philadelphia ; and in most of the rivers 
that fall iiito tin* ('hesapeake, to each of which particular 
places these ducks resort ; while in waters unprovided 
with this nutritive plant they are alto^tether unknown. 

On the first arrival of these birds in the Siisquehannah, 
near Havre-d e-Grace, they are grencrally lean ; but such 
is the abundance of their favourite food, that, towards 
the beg'inninjr of November, they are in pretty jjfood 
order. They are excellent divers, and swim with ^reat 
speed and a<!fility. They sometimes assemble in such 
multitudes as to cover several acres of the river, and, 
when they rise suddenly, produce a noise reseinblinjf 
thunder. They float about these shoals, diving and 
teariii*^ up the pfrass by the roots, which is the only 
part they eat. They are extremely shy, and can rarely 
be approa(;hed, unless by stratagem. When wounded 
in the win"*, they dive to such prodij^^ious distances, and 
with such rapidity, continuing it so perseverinnfly, and 
with sindi cunniiij^ and active vigour, as almost always 
to render the pursuit hopeless. From the pfreat demand 
for these ducks, and the hip^h price they uniformly brinp; 
in market, various modes are practised to gfet within 
a^Uhliot of them. The most successful way is said to 
be, decoyinpf them to the shore by means of a dog, while 
the gunner lies closely concealed in a proper situation. 
The dog, if properly trained, plays backwards and 
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forw^ards along the margin of the water, and the duckSf 
observing his manoeuvres, enticed perhaps by curiosity, 
gradually approach the shore, until they arc sometimes 
within twenty or thirty yards of the spot where the 

f unner lies concealed, ana from which he rakes them, 
rst on the water, and then as they rise. This method 
is called tolling them in. If the ducks seem difficult to 
decoy, any glaring object, such as a red handkerchief, is 
fixed round the dog’s middle, or to his tail, and this 
rarely fails to attract them. Sometimes, by moonlight, 
the sportsman directs his skiff towards a flock whose 
position he had previously ascertained, keeping wdthin 
the projecting shadow of some wood, bank, or headland, 
and paddles dong so silently and imperceptibly, as often 
to approach within fifteen or twenty yards of a flock of 
many thousands, among whom he generally makes great 
slaughter. 

Many other stratagems are practised, and, indeed, 
every plan that the ingenuity of the experien(;ed sports- 
man can suggest, to approach within gunshot of these 
birds; but of all the modes pursued, none intimidate 
them so much as shooting them by night; and they 
soon abandon the place where they have been thus 
repeatedly shot at. During the day, they are dispersed 
about ; but tow^ards evening, collect in large flocks, and 
oome into the mouths of creeks, where they often ride, 
as at anchor, wdth their head under their wing, asleep, 
there being always sentinels awake, ready to raise an 
alarm on the least appearance of danger. Even when 
feeding and diving in small parties, the whole never go 
down at one time, but some are still left above on the 
look out. 

When the winter sets in severely, and the river is 
frozen, the canvass-backs retreat to its confluence with 
the bay, occasionally frequenting air holes in the ice, 
which are sometimes made for the purpose, immediately 
above their favourite gniss, to entice them within 
gunshot of the hut or bush which is usually fixed at a 
proper distance, and w'here the gunner lies concealed, 
reaay to take advantage of their distress. A Mr Hill, 
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who lives near James* river, at a place called Herring 
Creek, informs me, that, one severe winter, he and 
another person broke a hole in the ice about twenty by 
forty feet, immediately over a shoal of ^rass, and took 
their stand on the shore in a hut of brush, each having 
three guns well loaded with large shot. The ducks, 
which were flying up and down the river in great 
extremity, soou crowded to this place, so that the whole 
open space was not only covered with them, but vast 
numbers stood on the ice around it. They had three 
rounds, firing both at once, and picked up eighty-eight 
canvass-backs, and might have collected more had they 
been able to get to the extremity of the ice after the 
wounded oiicb. In the severe winter of 1779-80, the 
grass, on the roots of which these birds feed, was almost 
wholly destroyed in James* river. In the month of 
January, the w ind continued to blow from W.N.W. for 
twenty-one days, which caused such low tides in the 
river, that the grass froze to the ice every w'here, and 
a thaw coming on suddenly, the whole was raised by 
the roots and carried otf by the fresh. The next wdnter 
a few of these ducks w ere seen, but they soon w'ent 
away again ; and, for many years after, they continued 
to be scarce; and even to the present day, in the 
opinion of my informant, have never been so plenty as 
before. 

The canvass-back, in the rich juicy tenderness of its 
flesh, and its delicacy of flavour, stands unrivalled by the 
whole of its tribe in this or perhaps any other quarter 
of the W'orld. Those killed in the winters of the 
Chesapeake are generally esteemed superior to all others^ 
doubtless from the great abundance of their favourite 
food which these rivers produce. At our public dinners, 
hotels, and particular entertainments, the cauvass-backs 
are universal favourites. They not only grace but 
dignify the table, and their very name conveys to the 
imagination of the eager epicure the most comfortable 
and exhilarating ideas. Hence, on such occasions, it 
has not been uncommon fo pay from one to three 
dollars a-pair for these ducks ; and, indeed, at such times, 
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if they can, they must be had, whatever may be the 
price. 

The canvass-back nill feed readily on frrain, especially 
wheat, and may he decoyed to particular places by baiting 
them with that grain for several successive days. Some 
few years since a vessel loaded with wheat uas wrecked 
near the «‘!itrance of (Jreat Egg Harbour, in the autumn, 
and went to pieces. The uheat floated out in vast 
quantities, and the whole surface of the bay was in a 
few days covered nith ducks of a kind altogether 
unknown to the people of that quarter. The gunners 
of th(* neighbourhood collected in boats, in every 
direction, shooting them ; and so successful were they, 
that, as Mr Beasley informs me, two hundred and forty 
W'ere killed in one day, and sold among the neighbours, 
at twelve and a half rents a~pieee, w itliout the leathers. 
The wounded ones W'ere generally abandoned, as being 
too difficult to be come up ^ith. They continued about 
for three weeks, and during the greater part of that 
time a continual camioiiadiiig w'as heard from (‘very 
quarter. TlnV gunners (‘ailed them sea ducks. They 
were all cauvass-back.s, at that time on their way from 
the nortli, i\hen this floating feast attracted their 
attention, and for a nhile arrested th('m in th(*ir eoiirse. 
A pair of these very ducks 1 myself bouglit Jii Phila- 
de]])hia inark<*t at the time, from an Egg Harbour 
gunner, and never nu't nith their snperi(»r either in 
weiglit or exct'llenee of flesh. When it nas known 
among those peoj)le the loss they had sustained in 
selling for tneiity-live cents w'hat would have brought 
them from a dollar to a dollar and a half per pair, 
universal surprise and regret were naturally enough 
excited. 

The canvass-back is two feet long, and three feet in 
extent, and, w hen in good order, w eighs three pounds ; 
the bill is large, rising high in the head, three inches in 
length, and one iiieh and three-eighths thick at the 
base, of a glossy black ; eye, very small ; irides, dark 
red ; cheeks and fore part of the head, blackish brown ; 
rest of the head and greater part of the neck, brigjht 
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gflossy reddish chestnut, ending in a hroad space of 
black that covers the upper part of the bre.ist, and 
spreads round to the back ; back, scapulars, and tertials, 
white, iiiiiitiy marked nith an infinite unnilxT of trans- 
verse waving lines or points, as if done with a pencil; 
ndiole loner parts of the breast, also the belly, white, 
slightly pencilled in the same manner, scarcely pen'ep- 
tihle on the breast, pretty thick towards the vent; 
wing-coverts, gray, w ith nitinerous specks of blackish ; 
primaries and secondaries, pale sLite, two or three of 
the latter of w hich nearest the body are finely edged 
with deep velvety lilack, the former dusky at the tips; 
tail, very short, pointed, consisting of fourteen feathers 
of a hoary brown ; 'lent and tail-coverts, black ; lining 
of the W'lng, w'bite ; legs and feet, very pale ash, the 
latter thr<*e inches in w idth, a eircninstanee w hicli 
partly accounts for its great powers of sw'iinining. 

The female is somew hat less than tlie male, and 
W'eighs three pounds and three quarters; the erow'ii is 
blackish brow n ; cheeks and throat, of a pale drab ; neck, 
dull blown; breast, as far as the black extends on the 
male, dull brow'll, skirted in places with pale drab; 
back, dusky white, cro^sed with line waxing lines; 
belly, of the same dull w bite, pencilled liki* the back ; 
wdngs, feet, and bill, as in the male; tail-covcrts, dusky ; 
vent, white, waved with broxxn. 

The w'iiidpi|)e of the male lias a large llattisli concax^e 
labyrinth, the rid^e of which is covered xxith a thin 
transparent membrane; where (be trachea enters this, 
it IS xery narrow', but immediately above swells to 
three times fliat diameter. The intestines are wide, 
and measure lixe feet in length. 

276 . JX4S FEIIJNA, — LINNJECS AND WILSON. 

KFU-UEADED DtCK. 

WILSON, PLATE LXX. FIO. VI. rWINBUBCH COLLIfiP MCSEUM. 

This is a common associate of the canvass-back, 
frequenting the same places, and feeding on the stems 
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of the same grass, the latter eating only the roots ; its 
flesh is very little inferior, and it is often sold in our 
markets for the canvass-back to those unacquainted 
irith the characteristic marks of each. Anxious as I 
am to determine precisely whether this species be the 
red-headed wigeon, pochard, or dun bird* of England, 

I have not been able to ascertain the point to ray own 
satisfaction, though I think it very probably the same, 
the size, extent, and general description of the pochard, 
agreeing pretty nearly with this. 

The red-head is twenty inches in length, and two 
feet six inches in extent; bill, dark slate, sometimes 
black, two inches long, and seven eighths of an inch 
thick at the base, furnished with a large broad nail at 
the extremity; irides, flame coloured; plumage of the 
head long, velvety, and inflated, iiinning high al)ove the 
base of the bill ; head, and about two inches of the neck, 
deep glossy reddish chestnut ; rest of the neck and 
upper part of the breast, black, spreading round to the 
back ; belly, white, becoming dusky towards the vent 
by closely marked undulating lines of black ; back and 
scapulars, bluish white, rendered gr.ay by nunierous 
transverse waving lines of black ; lesser wing-coverts, 
brownish ash ; wing-fjuills, very pale slate, dusky at the 
tips ; lower part of the back and sides under the wings, 
brownish bliick, crossed with regular zigzag lines of 
whitish ; vent, rump, tail, and tail-coverts, black ; legs 
and feet, dark ash. 

The female has the upper part of the head dusky 
brown, rest of the head and part of the neck, a light 
sooty brown; upper part 4»f the breast, ashy brown, 
broadly skirted with uhitish; back, dark ash, with 
little or no appearance of white pencilling ; wings, bill, 
and feet nearly alike in both sexes. 

This duch is sometimes met with in the rivers of 
North and South (larolina, and also in those of Jersey 
and New YoJ’k,but generally in fresh water, and usually 

* Lo(‘al names given to one and the same duck. It is also called 
the poker. 
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at no great distance from the sea. Is most numerous 
in the waters of the Chesapeake ; and, with the con- 
noisseurs in good eating, ranks next in excellence to 
the canvass-hack. Its iiMial weight is about a pound 
and three quarters avoirdupois. 

The red-head leaves the bay and its tributary streams 
in March, and is not seen until late in October. 

The mal*» of this species has a large Hat bony labyrinth 
on the bottom of the niiidpipe, very much like that of 
the canvass-back, but smaller ; over one of its concave 
sides is spread an exceeding thin transparent skin, or 
membrane. The intestines are of great width, and 
measure six feet in length. 

277 . MAn/LAj LINN^HJS AKl) WILSON SCAUP lIIf{'K. 

WILSON, VIATF LMX. 110. III. — HUNBUUOII t’OIIFOF MUsEUM. 

Tins duck IS better known among us by the name 
of the bine bill. It is an excellent diver, and, according 
to Willoughby, feeds on a certain small kind of shell 
lish called scaup, w hence it has d<*rived its name. It is 
common both to our fresh water rivers and sea shores 
in winter. Those that frequent the hitler are generally 
much the fattest, on account of the gre.it er abundance 
of food along the coast. It is sometimes abundant in 
the Delaware, paiticularly in those pl.ices where small 
snails, its favourite shell lish, abound ; feeding also, like 
most of its tube, by moonlight. They geiier.illy leave 
us in April, though 1 have met with individuals of this 
species so late as the middle of May, among the salt 
marshes of New' .Tersey. Tlieir flesh is not of the most 
delicate kind, yet some ])ersons esteem it. That of 
the young birds is generally the tenderest and most 
palatable. 

The length of the blue bill is nineteen inches, extent 
tw'cnt} -nine inclies; hill, broad, gencnilly of a light blue, 
sometimes of a dusky lead colour; iiides, i eddish ; 
head, tumid, covered with plumage of a dark glossy 
green, extending half way dow'u the neck ; rest of the 
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neck and breast, black, spreading round to the back ; 
back and scapulars, white, thickly crossed with w'avin^ 
lines of black ; lesser coverts, dusky, pov\ dered with 
veins of w hitish ; primaries and tertials, brownish 
black ; secondaries, white, tipt wdth black, forming the 
speculum ; rump and tail-coverts, black ; tail, short, 
rounded, and of a dusky brow'u ; belly, w'hito, crossed 
near the vent with w^aviiijr lines of ash; vent, black; 
legs and feet, dark slate. 

Such is the colour of the bird in its perfect state. 
Young birds vary considerably, some having the head 
black mixed uith gray and purjde, others the back 
dusky, with little or no white, and that irregularly 
dispersed. 

The female has the front and sides of the same w bite ; 
head and half of the neck, bbickish brown ; breast, 
spreading round to the back, a dark sooty brown, 
broadly skirted w ith whitish ; back, black, thinly 
sprinkled w’ith grains of white ; vent, whitish ; wings 
the same as in the male. 

The w iiidpipe of the male of this species is of large 
diameter ; the labyrinth similar to some others, though 
not of the largest kind ; it has something of the shape 
of a single (lockle shell ; its open side, or circular rim, 
co\ered with a thin tiansparent skin. Just before the 
windpipe enters this, it lessens its diameter at least 
tw’o-thirds, and assumes a flattish form. 

The scaup duck is well known in England. It 
inhabits Iceland and the more northern parts of the 
continent of Europe, Lapland, Sweden, Norway, and 
llnssia. It is also commou on the northern shores of 
Liberia. Is very frequent on the river Ob. Breeds 
in the north, and migrates soufhw’uid in winter. It 
inhabits America as high as Hudson’s Bay, and retires 
from this last place in October.^ 


* Latham. 
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278. ANAS RirFITOHQrhS, BUNAl’AUrF. 

ANAS F'ULIGULij WJLSON. TUFTi.1) Dl'CK. 

VILSON, TLATK LWH, Uti. V. Fl>iKBUllGH < 01.LLGE MUSEUM. 

This is an iriliabitant of both continents; it frequents 
fresh uuter rivers, and seldom visits the sea shore. It 
is a plump, short bodied duck; its flesh »enerally tender 
and well tasted. They arc* miieli rarer than most of our 
other species, and are seld.uu seen in market. They 
are most common about the he<»innin^f of winter, and 
early in the sprin«(. Bein**- birds of passa^»‘e, they leave 
ns entirely duriiiir the summer. 

The tufted duck is seventeen inches lontr, and two 
feet two inches in extent; the bill is broad and of a 
dusky colour, sometmn*s marked round the nostrils and 
sides wdth light blue; head, crested, or tufted, as its 
name expresses, and of a black colour, with reflections 
of purple ; neck marked near its middle by a band of 
deep chestnut ; lower part of the neck, black, w hich 
spreads quite round to the back; back and scapulars, 
black, minutely powdered W'lth particles of white, not 
to be observed but on a near inspindion ; rump and vent, 
also black; wings, ashy brown; secondaries, pale ash, 
or bluish white; tertials, black, reflecting- ‘(reeii; lower 
part of the breast and whole belly, white; flanks crossed 
with line zigzags lines of dusky; tail, short, rounded, 
and of a dull brownish black ; h*g;s and feet, greenish 
ash ; w ebs, black ; indes, rich orange ; stomach filled 
with gravel and some vegetable food. 

In young birds the head and upper part of the neck 
are purplisli brown ; in some the chestnut ring on the 
fore pait of the middle of the neck is obscure, in others 
very rich and glossy, and, in one or tw'o specimens 
which 1 have seen, it is altogether wanting. The back 
is in some instances destitute of the fine powdered 
particles of white, while in others these markings are 
large and thickly intersjiersed. 

The specimen from which the description was taken, 
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was shot on the Dolan are on the 10th of March, and 

S resented to me by Dr S. B. Smith of this city. On 
issortion, it proved to be a male, and n as exceeding fat 
and tender. Almost every specimen I have since met 
with has been in nearly the same state ; so that I cannot 
avoid thinking this species equal to most others for the 
table, and greatly superior to many. 


279 . CLANnULJf LINNAUJS AM) WILSON. — COLDEN-FYF. 

WILSON, PLATH LXVII. FIG. VI FDIMiURGIf COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This duck is well known in Knrope, and in various 
regions of the United States, both along the sea coast 
and about the lakes and rivers of the inferior. It 
associates in small parties, and may easily be known by 
the vi<>orous uhistling of itsM'iiigs as it passes through 
the air. It swims and dives well, but seldom walks 
on shon*, and then in a w'addling, awkward manner. 
J\‘eding chiefly on shell fish, small fry, tb<‘ir flesh 
is less esteemed than that of the pre(‘eding. In the 
United States they are only Avinter visitors, leaving us 
again in the month of April, being then on their passage 
to the north to breed. Iliey are said to build, like the 
wood duck, in hollow trees.* 

The j;olden-eye is nineteen inches long, and twenty* 
nine in i*\tent, and weighs on an aAerage about two 
pounds ; the hill is black, short, rising considerably up 
in the forehead; the plumage of the h{*ad and part of 
the neck is somewhat tumid, and of a dark green, wdth 
violet reflections, marked near the corner of the mouth 
with an oA'al spot of w bite; the irides are golden yellow j 
rest of the neck, breast, and whole lowH*r parts, wdiite, 
except the flanks, wdiich are dusky; hack and wings, 
black ; over the latter a broad bed of wdiile extends from 
the middle of the lesser coverts to the extremity of the 
secondaries; the exterior scapulars are also w'hite; 
tail, hoary brow n ; rump and tail-coverts, black ; legs 
and toes, reddisli orange ; w ebs very large, and of a dark 
purplish brown ; hind toe and exterior edge of the inner 
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one, broadly finned ; sides of the bill, obliquely dentated ; 
tonofue, covered above with a fine thick velvety donn 
of a whitish colour. 

The full plumajyed female is seventeen inches in 
length, and twenty-seven inches in extent ; bill, brown, 
orange near the tip ; head and part of the neck, brown, 
or very dark drab, bounded below by a ring of white ; 
below that the neck is ash, tipt with white; rest of the 
lower parts, white ; wings, dusky, six of the secondaries 
and their greater coverts, pure white, except the tips 
of the last, which are touched with dusky spots ; rest 
of the wing-coverts, cinereous, mixed with whitish ; 
back and scapulars, dusky, tipt u ith brown ; feet, dull 
orange; acT*<iss the vent, a band of cinereous ; tongue, 
covered with the same velvety dow'ii as the male. 

The young Inrds of the first season very much 
resemble the females, but may generally be distinguished 
by the wdiite spot, or at least its rudiments, wliich marks 
the corner of the mouth. Yet, in some cases, even this 
is variable, both old and young male birds oi'casionally 
wanting the spot. 

From ail examination of many individuals of this 
species of hotli sexes, 1 lum' very little doubt that the 
monlloii of English writers (atuis (flaucion) is nothing 
more than the young male of the golden-eye. 

The conformatioii of the trachea, or w indpipe, of the 
male of this species, is siugnlar: Nearly about its 
middle it swells out to at least live times its common 
diameter, the concentric hoops or rings, of w Inch this 
part is formed, falling obliquely into one another w'hen 
the w indpipe is relaxed ; hut wdien stretched, this part 
sw’ells out to its full size, tlie rings being then draw'ii 
apart ; this evpaiisioii extends for about three inches ; 
three more helow' this, it again forms itself into a hard 
cartilaginous shell of an irregular figure, and nearly as 
large as a walnut ; from the bottom of this labyrinth, 
as it has been called, the traijhea branches off to the 
two lobes of the lungs ; that branch which goes to the 
left lobe being three times the diameter of the right. 
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The female has nothings of all this. The intestines 
measure five feet in lengrth, and are lar^e and thick. 

I have examined many individuals of this species, of 
both sexes and in various stag^es of colour, and can 
therefore affirm, witli certainty, that the foregoing 
descriptions are correct. Europeans have differed greatly 
in their accounts of this, from finding males in the same 
garb as tlie females, and other full plumaged males 
destitute of the spot of n bite on the cheek ; but all these 
individuals bear such evident marks of belonging to one 
peculiar sjiecies, that no judicious naturalist, with all 
these varieties before him, can long hesitate to pronounce 
them the same. 

280 . AKAS ALTtEOLJf TJNN^US AND WII SON. 

BLl riL-HP AI)tD DUCK. 

WILSON, PLATF LXMl. FIG. II. MALF, — FIG. III. FEMALL. 

This pretty little species, usually know'ii by the name 
of the biittei-box, or butter-ball, is common to the sea 
shores, river>, and lakes of the United States, in every 
quarter of the country, during autumn and winter. 
About the middle of Ajiril, or early in IVhiy, they retire 
to the north to breed. They are dexterous divers, and 
fly with extraordinary velocity. So eaily as the latter 
part of F<*bruary the males are observed to have violent 
disputes for the females; at this tinn* they are more 
commonly seen in flocks, but, during the preceding part 
of winter, they usually fly in pairs. Their note is a 
short (jtiak. They teed ranch on shell fish, shrimps, &c. 
They are sometimes exceedingly fat, though their flesh 
is inferior to inany otheis for the table. The male 
exceeds the female in size, and greatly in beauty of 
plumage. 

The biiffel-lieaded duck, or rather, as it lias originally 
been, the buflalo-headed duck, from the disproportionate 
size of its head, is fourteen itiehes long, and twenty- 
three inches in extent ; the hill is short, and of a light 
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blue or leaden colour ; the plumage of the head and half 
of the neck is thick, long, and velvety, projecting greatly 
over the lower piu’t of the neck ; this plumage on the 
forehead and nape is rich glossy green, changing into 
a shining purple on the crown and sides of the neck ; 
from the eyes backward passes a broad baud of pure 
white ; iris of the ey e, dark ; back, wings, and part of 
the scapulars, black j rest of the scapulars, lateral band 
along the w ing, and whole breast, snowy wdiite ; belly, 
vent, and tail-coverts, dusky w'hite ; tail, pointed, and 
of a hoary colour. 

The teinale is considerably less than the male, and 
entirely destitute ot the tumid plumage of the head; 
the head, neck, and upper parts of the body, and w ings, 
are sooty black, dark<*st on the thrown ; side of the 
head marked wnth a small oblong spot of white ; bill, 
dusky; low'er part of the neck, asli, tipt with white; 
belly, dull W'hite ; vent, cinereous ; outer e<lges of six 
of the secondaries and their incumbent (‘overts, white, 
except the tips of the latter, which are black ; legs and 
feet a livid blue; tail, hoary brown; length of the 
intestines three feet six inches ; stomach tilled wdth 
small shell lish. Tliis is the sjurit duck of Pennant, so 
called from its dexterity in diving, (Arctic Zoo/or/y, 
No. 487.) likewise the little brown duck of Catesby 
(Natural History of Carolina^ pi. 98.) 

This species is said to come into Hudson’s Bay, about 
Severn Kiver, in June, and make their nests in trees 
in the woods near ponds.* The young males, during 
the first year, are almost exactly like the females iu 
colour. 


281. AJiAS QLACJALISt LINXaiUS AMD WILSON* 
LONG-TAILED DUCK. 

WILSON, PL. I XX. FIG. I. MALF. — EDINBURGH COLLFCF MUSFCM. 

This duck is very generally known along the shores 
of the Chesapeake Bay, by the uanie of south-southerly, 


♦ Latham. 
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from the sinflpularity of its cry, something imitative of 
the sound of those words, and also, that, when very 
clamorous, they are supposed to betoken a southerly 
wind; on the coast of New Jersey, they are usually 
called old wives. They are chiefly salt water ducks, 
and seldom ramble far from the sea. They inhabit our 
bays and coasts during the winter only ; are rarely 
found in the raai’shes, but keep in the channel, diving’ 
for small shell-flsh, which are their principal food. In 
passing to and from the bays, sometimes in vast flocks, 
particularly towards evening, their loud and confused 
noise may be heard in calm weather at the distance 
of several miles. They fly very swiftly, take short 
excursions, and are lively restless birds. Their native 
regions are in the noith, where great numbers of them 
remain during the whole year; part only of the vast 
family migrating south to avoid the severest rigours of 
that climate. Thev are common to the whole northern 
hemisphere. In the Orkneys, they are met with in 
considerable flocks, from October to April ; frequent 
in Sweden, Lapland, and Russia ; are often found about 
St Petersburg, and also in Kamtschatka. Are said to 
breed at Hudson’s Bay, making their nest among the 
grass near the sea, like (he eider duck, and about the 
middle of June, lay from ten to fourteen bluish white 
eggs, the size of those of a pullet. When the young 
are hatched, the mother carries them to the water in 
her bill. The nest is lined with the down of her breast, 
which is accounted equally valuable with that of the 
eider duck, were it to be had in the same quantity.* 
They are hardy birds, and excellent di\ers. Are not 
very common in Eni»land, coming there only in very 
severe winters ; and then but in small straggling parties ; 
yet are found on the coast of America as far south at 
least, as Charleston, in Carolina, during the winter. 
Their flesh is held in no great estimation, having a fishy 
taste. The dowm and plumage, particularly on the 
breast and low'er parts of the Irndy, are very abundant, 
and appear to be of the best quality. 

* Latham. 
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The length of this species is twenty-two inches; 
extent, thirty inches; bill, black, crossed neai* the 
extremity by a band of orange ; tongue, downy ; iris, 
dark red ; cheeks and frontlet, dull dusky drab, passing 
over the eye, and joining a large patch of black on the 
side of the neck, which ends in dark brown ; throat 
and rest of the neck, w'hite ; crown, tufted, and of a 
pale cream colour; lower part of the neck, breast, 
back, and wings, black ; scapulars and tertials, pale 
bluish white, long, and pointed, and fulling gracefully 
over the wings; the uhite of the lower part of the 
neck spreads over the biick an inch or two ; the white 
of the belly spreads over the sides, and nearly meets at 
the rump ; secondaries, chestnut, forming a bar across 
the wing ; primaries, rump, and tail-coverts, black ; 
the tail consists of fourteen featliets, all nunarkably 
pointed, the two middle ones neaily four inches longer 
than the others; these, with the two adjoining ones, 
are black ; the rest, white ; legs and feet, dusky slate. 

On dissection, the intestines were found to measure 
five feet six in(!hes. The windpipe was very curiously 
formed ; besides the lab^ndnth, which is nearly as large 
as the end of the thumb, it has an expansion immediately 
above that, of double its usual diameter, which continues 
for an inch and a half; this is tbittened on the side next 
the breast, with an oblong window-like vacancy in it, 
crossed with five narrow bars, and covered w ith a thin 
transparent skin, like the panes of a window ; another 
thin skill of the same kind is spread over the external 
side of the labyrinth, which is pju’liy of a circular form^ 
This singular conformation is, as usual, peculiar to the 
male, the female having the windpipe of nearly an 
uniform thic’kness throughout. She differs also so 
much in the colours and markings of her plumage as to 
render a separate description of her necessary ; for 
which sec the following article. 
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282 . ANAS GLACIALIS, LIXNiKUS AND WILSON. 

FEMALE LONG'TAILED DPCK. 

WILSON, PLATE LXX. PIG. II. — EDINBURGH COLLFGE MUSEUM. 

The fpiTiale is distinofuished from the male by wanting 
the lengthened tertials, and the two long ]>oiuted feathers 
of the tail, and also by her hize, and the rest of her 
plumage, which as follows: length, sixteen inches; 
extent, twenty-eiglit inches; bill, dusky ; middle of the 
crown, and spot on the side of the neck, blackish ; a 
narrow dusky line runs along the throat for two inches ; 
rest of the head, and upper half of the neck, w'hite, 
longer half, pale vinaceous bay, blended with w hite ; all 
the rest of the longer parts of the body, pure white ; 
back, scapulars, “aiid lesser wing-coverts, bright ferrugi- 
nous, centred w'ith black, and interspersed w ith W'hitish ; 
shoulders of the w mg, and quills, black ; low er part of 
the back, tbe same, tinged w ith blow n ; tail, pale brown 
ash, inner vanes of all but the two middle feathers, 
white ; legs and feet, dusky slate. The legs are placed 
far behind, w liich circun;stance points out the species 
to be great divers. In some females, the upper parts 
are less ferruginous. 

Some w riters suppose tbe singular voice, or call, of 
this species, to be occasioned by the remarkable con- 
struction of its windpipe ; but the fact, that the females 
are uniformly the most noisy, and yet are entirely 
destitute of the siiig-iilarities of this conformation, 
overthrow's the probability of this supposition. 


283 . ANAS HISTRIONICA, LINN.^US AND WILSON. 

IIAKLI'QUIN rUCK. 

WILSON, PLATE LXII. FIG, IV. EDINBURGH COLLFGE MUSEUM. 

This species is very rare on the coasts of the Middle 
and Southern States, though not nnfrequently found 
off those of New' England, w'here it is knowui by the 
dignified title of the lord, probably from the elegant 
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crescents and circles of white which ornament its neck 
and breast. Thoujiifh an inhabitant of both continents, 
little else is known of its particular manners than that 
it sw'iins and dives well; Hies swift, and to a gfreat 
heig’ht ; and has a whistlinof note. Is said to frequent 
the small rivulets inland from Hudson’s Bay, where it 
breeds. The female lays ten w’hite e^»-s on the ^rass ; 
the youni* are prettily speckled. It is found on the 
eastern continent as fir south as Lake Baikal, and 
thence to Kamtschatka, particularly up the river 
Ochotska ; and was also met w'ith at Aooiialashka and 
Iceland.* At lludson’s Bay, it is called the painted 
duck; at Newfoundland, and alon^ the coast of New 
En;rland, the loid; it is an a(‘tive viyforons diver, and 
often seen in deeji water, considerably out at sea. 

The harlequin ducU, s(» c.illed from the sin^fularity of 
its markiiii»N, is seventeen inches in leiiiifth, and twenty- 
eijjfht inches in extent ; the bill is of moderate lene’th, 
of a lead colour, fipt with red ; irides, dark ; upper part 
of the head, black; between the eye and bill, a broad 
space of white, extending over the eye, and endinji^ in 
reddish ; behind the ear, a similar spot ; ne(‘k, black ; 
endin;r below in a circle of w'hite; breast, deiqi slate; 
shoulders or suh‘s of the breast, marked w itli a semicircle 
of w hite ; belly, black ; sides, chestnut ; body above, 
black, or d(‘ep slate, some of the scapulars, wdiite ; 
greater win^^- coverts, tipt with the same; le»s and feet, 
deep ash ; vent and jininteil tail, black. 

The fmnale is d(*scribed as beirij^ less, “ the forehead, 
and between the bill and eye, white, with a s|)ot of the 
same behind the ear; head, neck, and back, brown, 
palest on tin* fore p.irt of the neck; upper part of the 
breast, and rump, red brown; lovi er breast and belly, 
barred pale rntous and white; behind the thi^^hs, rufous 
and brow'll ; scapulars and w'inj^-coverts, rufous brow'ii; 
outer fjfreater ones, blackish ; quills and tail, dusky, the 
last inclining’ to rufous; le»s, dusky.”* 

The few specimens of this duck which I have met 


• Latham. 
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the whole of my examinations and dissections of the 

E resent species, I have never yet found the female in 
is dress. What I consider as undoubtedly the true 
female of this species is described at pa^e 248. They were 
both shot in the month of April, in the same creek, 
unaccompanied by any other ; and, on examination, the 
sexual parts of each were strongly and prominently 
marked. The windpipe of the female had nothing* 
remarkable in it ; that of the male had two very large 
expansions, winch have been briefly described by 
Willoughby, who says : “ It hath a large bony labyrinth 
on the W’indpipe, just above the divarications; and the 
wnndpipe hath, besides, tw'o swellings out, one above 
another, each resembling a pow der puff*.” These laby- 
rinths are the distinguishing characters of the males; 
and are always found, even in young males who have 
not yet throw’ii off’ the plumage of the female, as w^ell 
as in the old ones. If w’c admit these dun divers to be 
a distinct species, we can And no ditference between 
their pretended females iind those of the goosander, 
only one kind of female of this sort being known ; and 
this is contrary to the usual analogy of the other three 
species, viz. tin* r(*d-breasted merganser, the hooded, and 
tlie smew, all of whose females are w ell know n, and bear 
the same comparative resemblance in colour to their 
respective males, the length of crest excejited, as the 
female goosander w e are about to describe bears to him. 

Having- thought thus much necessary on this disputed 
point, I leave each to form his ow'ii opinion on the facts 
and reasoning produced. 

[*The goosander is a broad, long-bodi<‘d, and flat- 
backed biid. It is a gn‘at diver, and remains under 
W'^ater for a considerable time. It is very shy, and hard 
to be obtained, unless there is ice mi the river, at which 
time it may be approached by stratagem, the shooter 
and his boat being clothed in white, so as to resemble 

^ From tins to the end of the article, marked off with brackets, 
iB an addition to WiNon’s description by Mr Ord. The articles, 
Gray Phalarope (p. 182,) and Laughing Gull (p. Ibl,) aie also 
Ml Old’s. 
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floating ice. It appears to live chiefly upon fish, which 
its sharp toothed and hooked bill is admirably calculated 
for securing. It rises from the w'ater with (‘onsiderable 
fluttering, its m iiigs being small and short ; but, when 
in the air, it flies with great swiftness. It is a singular 
circumstance, that those goosanders which are seen in 
the Delaware and Schuylkill, in the vicinity of Phila* 
delphia, are principally old males. 

The male goosander is twenty-six inches in length, 
and thirty-seven inches in breadth ; the hill, to the angles 
of the mouth, is three inches long, nearly an inch thick 
at thehase,stron«ly tooth<*d on both iiiaiidihles, the upper 
mandible with two corresponding rows ot flue teeth 
’within,'the lo\\(‘r divided to the nail, and connected by 
a thin elastic nienihrane, whnh admits of considerable 
expansion, to facilitate the passai^e of hsh ; nostrils, 
snbovate, broader on the hind part ; the hill is black 
above and below, its sides crimson ; the tongue is long, 
pointed, furnished w ith a double rou of papilla* ruuiiiiig 
aloii” the middle, and has a hairy border ; in(l«*s, golden ; 
the fronth*t, lores, area of the eyes, and throat, )<‘t black ; 
head, crested, tumid, and of a beaiitilul j^lossy bottle 
green colour, extending nearly half way dow ii tiie neck, 
the remainder of which, w'ith the exterior part of the 
scapulars, the lesser coverts, the greater jiart of the 
secondaries, the tertials and lining of the w ings, white, 
delicately tinned with cream colour ; the breast and 
whole low'er parts are ot a rich ci<*aiii ('olour ; the upper 
pert of the hack, and the interior scapulars, a tine* flossy 
black ; tin* primaries and exterior part ot the seroiidaries, 
with their coverts, ai-e brownish black ; the lower part 
of nearly all the coverts of the secondaru*s, white, 
the upper |»art, black, forming a bar across the w mg ; 
the shoulder of the wing is brow nish ash, the feathers 
tipt W'ith black ; the middle and low'er parts of the 
back and tail-coverts, ash, the plumage centred viith 
hrow'n ; tail, brow'iiish ash, rounded, composed of 
eighteen feathers, and extends about three inches 
beyond the w'ings ; thi* flanks are marked w ith waving, 
finely dotted lines of ash on a white ground ; tertials ou 
VOL. in. u 
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the outer vanes, ed^ed with black ; the legs and feet 
are of a rich orange ; toes, long, middle one somewhat 
the longest ; clan s, flesh coloured. The n hole plumage 
is of a silky softness, particularly that of the head and 
neck, which feels like the most delicate velvet. 

Naturalists represent the feet and legs of this species 
as of the colour of red sealing nax. This is an error 
W'hich arose from the circumstance of their having seen 
their specimens some time after they had been killed. 
When the bird is alne, these parts are of a beautiful 
orange, which changes after death to the colour they 
mention. 

The above description was taken from a fine full 
plumaged male, which was shot in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia in the month of January. It nas in good 
condition, and weighed three pounds thirteen ounces 
avoirdupois.] 

285. MEnavs meroanseji ^ iisNiKts and wilsok. 

FJMAI-E COOSANDIR. 

\V1LS0N, I’LATF lAVllI. 1 IC. 11, — EDINBrUGlI COLIIGF MUSFUM. 

Tills generally measuies an inch or two shorter than 
the male; the length of the present specimen Mas 
twenty-five inches; extent, thlrty-fi^e inches; bill, 
iTimson on the sides, black above; irides, reddish; 
crested head and jiart of the neck, dark hroM n, liylitest 
on the sides of the neck, M'liere it inclines to a sorrel 
colour ; chin and throat, m bite ; the crest shoots out 
in long radi.iting flexible stripes ; upper part of the 
body, tail, and flanks, an asliy slate, tin;>eil m ith broM n ; 
primaries, black; middle secondaries, Mlute, forming a 
large s])e(‘ulum on the wing ; y renter coverts, black, 
tipt for half an inch m ith M'hite ; sides of the breast, 
from the sornd-coloured part of the neck doM hm ards, 
very pale ash, m ith broad semnarcular tonches of m bite ; 
belly and longer part of the breast, a tine yelloM’ish 
cream colour — a distinguisbing trait also in the male ; 
legs and feet, orange red. 
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[It is truly astonishing with what pertinacity Montag^u 
adheres to the opinion that the dun diver is a species 
distinct from the jjfoosander. Had this excellent 
ornithologist had the same opportunities for exainininsr 
these binls that we have, he would never have published 
an opinion, which, in this quarter of the jtlobe, \iould 
subject one, oven from the vulgar, to the imputation of 
ignorance.] * 

286 . MEJlCt/S vrcULLATV^ LIKNJKUS AND WILSON. 

HOODKD MFKC.ASShR. 

WII SON, I'LITE IA1\. no. I. 

This sjiecies, on the sea coast, is usually called the 
hairy head. They are more common, houever, along 
our lakes and fresh water rivers than near the sea; 
tracing up creeks, and visiting mill ponds, diving per- 
petually for their food. In the creeks and rivers of 
the Soul hern States, they are very frequently seen during 
the vv inter. Like the red-breasted, they are migratory, 
the mann<*rs, food, and places of resort of both being 
very much alike. 

The hooded merganser is eighteen inches in length, 
and two t(‘et in extent ; bill, blackish red, narrow, 
thickly toothed, and furnished with a projecting nail at 
the extremity; the head is ornamented with a large 
circular crest, which the bird has the faculty of raising 
or depressing at pleasure ; the fore part of this, as far 
as the eye, is black, thence to the hiudhead, w lute, and 
clegantlv tijit with black ; it is composed of two separate 
rows of feathers, radiating from each side of the head, 
and which may be easily divided by the hand ; irides, 
golden ; eye, very small ; neck, black, w Inch sjireads 
to and over the back ; part of the lesser wing-coverts, 
very pale ash, under w Inch the greater coverts and 
secondaries form four alternate bars of black and w bite ; 

♦ The con< hiding paragraph, marked ofl vMth brackets, is an 
addition by Mr Old. 
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tertials, lon^, black, and slreaked down the middle 
with white ; the black on the back curves handsomely 
round in two points on the breast, nhich, with the 
whole lower parts, are pure white; sides, under the 
wings and flanks, reddish brown, beautifully crossed 
with parallel lines of black ; uil, pointed, ccnisisting of 
twenty feathers of a sooty bron n ; leiys and feet, flesh 
coloured ; elans, large and stout. The uindpipe ha^ a 
small labyrinth. 

The female is rather less, the crest smaller, and of a 
light rust or dull ferruginous colour, entirely destitute 
of the white ; the upper half of the neck, a dull drab, 
with semicircles of lighter, the white on the wings is 
the sanu* as in the male, but the tertials are shorter and 
have less nhite; the back is blackish brown; the rest 
of the plumage corresjionds very nearly with the male. 

This species is peculiar to America ; is said to arrive 
at Hudson’s about the end of May ; builds close to 
the lakes; the nest is <‘oniposed of grass, lined with 
feathers from the breast ; is said to lay six white eggs. 
The young are yellow, and fit to fly in July.* 

i2H7. idMJiai/s SKiiRjroBy ano iviiaon 

U FD-BIl I- A STI- 1> M F RG A N SF K . 

WILSON, rL\Tl L\IX. FIG. II. — FDINBl RGH C Ul.I.EGF MCSFUM. 

This is miu'h more common in our fresh w^aters 
than the preceding, and is freouently brought to the 
Philadelphia market from the snores of the Delaware. 
It is an inhabitant of both continents. In the United 
States, it is generally migratory; though a few are 
occasionally seen in autumn, but none of their nests 
have as yet come under my notice. They also frequent 
the sea shore, keeping uithin the bays and estuaries 
of rivers. They swim low in the water, and, when 
wounded in the W'ing, very dexterously contrive to 


Hutchins, as quoted by Latham. 
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elude the sportsman or his doo-, by divin^jr and coming 
up at a ^reat distance, raising tiie bill only abore 
water, and dipping down ag^aiu with the j^reatest silence. 
The youn^ males of a year old are often found in the 
plumage of the female; their food consists of small 
fry, and various kinds of shell-tish. 

The red-breasted merjjfanser is said, by Pennant, to 
breed on Loch Mari in the county of Ross, in North 
Britain, and also in the Isle of Hay. Latham informs 
us, that It inhabits most parts of the north of Europe 
on the continent, and as hi^h as Iceland ; also in the 
Russian dominions about the ^^reat rivers of Siberia, 
and the Lake Baikal. Is said to be frequent in 
Greenland, where it breeds on the shores. The inha- 
bitants often take it by darts thrown at it, especially 
in Au'Tust, beiiijr then in moult. At iliidsoii’s Bay, 
accord in;if to Hutchins, they eoi^e in pairs about the 
be^iiiiiin^ of June, as soon as the ice breaks up, and 
build soon after their arrival, chiefly on dry spots of 
l^rouiid in the islands ; lay from ei*»lit to thirteen white 
eof^s, the size of those of a duck ; the nest is made of 
withered jtrass, and lined with the down of the breast. 
The yoiiii”’ are of a dirty brown, like younjr ^oslin^. 
In (Jctobcr th<‘y all depart .southward to the lakes, 
where they may have open water. 

This species is twenty-two inches in lenji^th, and 
thirty-tw'o in extent ; the bill is two inches and three 
quarters in leiij^th, of the colour of brijr-ht sealini^ wax, 
rid<^ed above wdth du^ky; the nail at tlie tip, iar<fe, 
blackish, and overhaiig-iii^^; both mandibles are thickly 
serrated ; irides, red ; head, furnished w ith a lon^ hairy 
cn‘st, whicli is often pendent, but occasionally erected; 
thit, and part of the neck, is black, glossed w'ith jrreen ; 
the neck under this for tw^o or three undies, is jnire 
white, endiiiji^ in a broad space of reddish ochre spotted 
with black, wdiicli spreads over the low'er part of the 
neck and sides of the breast; shoulders, back, and 
tertials, deep velvety black, the first marked wdth a 
number of singular roundish spots of w hite ; scapulars, 
white ; wing-coverts, mostly white, crossed by two 
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narrow bands of black ; primaries, black ; secondaries, 
white ; several of the latter edg^ed with black ; lower 
part of the back, the rump, and tail-coverts, gray, 
speckled with black ; sides under the w'ings, elegantly 
crossed witli numerous w'aving lines of bla<‘k ; belly 
and \ent, M4nte; legs and feet, red; the tail, dusky 
ash ; the hla(k of the back passes up the hind neck in 
a narrow band to the head. 

The female is twenty-one iiu'hes in length, and thirty 
in extent ; the crested head and part of the neck are of 
a dull sorrel colour ; i rides, yellow ; legs and bill red, 
upper parts, dusky slate; Avings, black ; greater coverts, 
largely tipt nith white; secondaries, nearly all white; 
sides of th(3 breast, slightly dusky; whole lower parts, 
mire white; the tail is of a lighter slate than the back. 
The crest is much shorter than in the male, and some- 
times there is a slight tinge of ferruginous on the breast. 

The windpipe of the male of this species is A’ery 
curious, and differs something from that of the goosander. 
About two inches from the mouth, it sw ells out to four 
times its common diameter, continuing of that size for 
about au inch and a half. This sivelling is capable of 
btdng shortened or extended ; it then coutinut^s of its 
first diameter for tw'o inehes or more, when it becomes 
flattish, and almost transparent for other two inches; 
it then sAvells into a bony lahyrinth of more than two 
inches in length by one and a half in width, over the 
hollow sides of which is spiead a yellowish skin like 
parchment. The left side of this, fluting the back of 
the bird, is a hard hone. The diiaricatioiis <*onie out 
very regularly from this at the low er end, and enter 
the lungs. 

The intention of Nature in thi» extraordinary struc- 
ture is ])robably to enable the bird to take iloAvn a 
supply of air to support respiration while diving; yet 
why should the female, who takes the same submarine 
excursions as the male, be entirely destitute of this 
apparatus V 
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288. MER(,US ALBELLrSi LINN.Vt S AND WILSON. 

THF SMEW, OR WHITE NUN. 

WILSON, PLATE I \\I. FIG. IV. — EDIMHMIOH ( OLLEOE MUsFUM. 

This is another of those merflfansers eommonly known 
in this eoiintry hy the appellation of fishermen, fisln*r 
ducks, or divers. The present species is much more 
common on the coast of New Enjrland than farther to 
the south. On the shores of New Jersey it is v«*ry 
seldom met with. It is an admirable diver, and can 
continue for a long- time under water. Its food is 
small fry, shell-fish, shrimps, &.c. In Eii^j^land, as with 
ns, the smew is s<*en only diirini^ winter; it is also 
found in France, in some parts of u'hn‘h it is called /« 
PffttCy as in parts of Kiioland it is named the magpie 
diver. Its hreedinup place is douhtlcNS m tlie Arctic 
regions, as it freipients Iceland ; and has been observed 
to migrate w'ith other raerffausers and several kinds of 
ducks up the river Wol;ya in February.'*^ 

The smew', or white nun, is nineteen inches in length, 
and tw'o feet three inches in extent ; bill, black, formed 
very much like that of the red-breasted m(*r»anser, but 
not so strongly toothed; irides, dark; head, crested; 
crown, white; hindhead, black; round the area of the 
eye, a lar^^e oval space of black ; whole neck, breast, 
and belly, vihite, marked on the upper and low'er part 
of the breast w ith a ciirvinji^ line ot black ; hack, black; 
scapulars, white, crossed with several faint dusky bars; 
shoulder of the w iii”* and primaries, black ; secondaries 
and greater coverts, black, broadly tipt with white; 
across the lesser coverts, a larire hand of w lute ; sides 
and Hanks, crossed w ith w'aving’ lines ; tail, dark ash ; 
legs and feet, pale bluish slate. 

The female is considerably less than the male ; the 
bill, a dark lead colour ; crest of the same peculiar 


• /Ac. Jinss. ij, p. 145. 
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form as that of the male, but less, and of a reddish 
brown ; marked round the area of the eyes with dusky ; 
cheeks, fore part of the neck, and belly, white ; round 
the middle of the neck, a collar of pale brown ; breast 
and shoulders, dull brown and whitish intermixed : 
wings and back, marked like those <»f the male, but of 
a deep brownish ash in those parts which in him are 
.black; legs and feet, pale blue. The young birds, as 
in the other three species, strongly resemble the female 
during the first and part of the second year. As these 
changes of colour, from the garb of the female to that 
of the male, take place in the remote regions of the 
north, we have not the opportunity of detecting them 
in their gradual progress to full plumage. Hence, as 
both males and females have been found in the same 
dress, some writers have considered them as a separate 
species from the smew, and have given to them the 
title of the red-headed smew. 

In the ponds of New England, and some of the lakes 
in the State of New York, where the smew is frequently 
observed, these red-headed kind are often found in 
company, and more iininerous than the other, for very 
obvious reasons, and bear, iii the markinos, though not 
in the colours, of tlieir plumage, evidmit proof of their 
being the same species, but younger birds or females. 
The male, like the Muscovy drake, and many others, 
when arrived at his full size, is nearly one-third heavier 
than the female, and this disproportion of weight, and 
difterence of colour, in the fiill-^rovi n males and 
females, are characteristic of the m liole genus. 
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289. FLOTVS AXaiKOA, LINN A' US. 

PLOTUS MFLAXOGASTFn, MILSON. 

DAUTEKy OR S)«AK1 BlUl). ^ 

WILS. PL. LXXIV. HO. I. MALE. — EDINBURGH COLLFOE MUSEUM. 

Head, uuck, wlujle body, above and below, of a deep 
shining blaelv, itb a ^re#n ^loss, the plumage extremely 
soft and ajfreeable to the touch ; the eoiiinieiifemeiit of 
the back is ornamented uitii sinall, oblonjr, ashy \ihite 
spots, n hi(‘b pass dovi ii the shoulders, increasin» in size 
according to the size of the fe.ithers, and running down 
the seapulats; uin<r^ and tail of a shining black, the 
latter broadly tipt with dirty uhile; the lesser coverts 
are jflossed m ith j»reeu, and are spotted u itb ashy M'hite ; 
the List row of the lesser coverts, and the coverts of the 
secondaries, are chiefly ashy white, which forms a larj^e 
bar across the w iiijif; the outer web of the l.ir^'e si^apulars 
is crimped ; tail, rounded, the two under feathers the 
.shortest, the two upper fe.ithers, for the eater part of 
their lenj^lh, beautifully crimped on their outer webs, 
the two next feathers in a slight decree so ; bill, dusky 
at the base and above ; the upper mandible brow'iiish 
yellow at the sides, the lower inandihle yellow ochre; 
inside of the month dusky ; irides, dark crimson ; the 
orbit ot the eye, next to the pluniu^^e of the head, is of 
a wreenish blue cidonr, tins passi‘s round, in the form 
of a zitfz.a;* hand, acro.ss the front, — the next ladour is 
blai'k, w liwh entirely surrounds the eye ; e} elids, of a 
bright azure, runninir into violet next the ey<*ball ; 
lores, greenish blue; naked skin in front black ; jugular 
pouch, jet black ; hindhead subi rested ; along the sides 
of the neck there runs a line of loose unw ebbed feathers 
of a dingy ash colour, resembling the plumage of callow 

• Named in the plate. Black-bellied Darter. The article it the 
composition of Mr Ord. 
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younjr ; bore and there, on the upper part of the neck, 
one perceives a feather of the same; on the foreliead 
there is a small knob or protuberance ; the neck, nejir 
its centre, takes a singular bend, in order to enable the 
bird to dart foru’ard its bill with velocity w hen it takes 
its prey ; leMfs and feet of a yellowish clay colour, the 
toes, and the hind part of the lej^s, with a dash of 
dusky; claws greatly falcated; when the w'ings are 
closed they extend to the centre of the tail. 

Lengrth, from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail, 
two feet ten inches,* breadth* three feet ten inches ; 
bill to the ang-le of the mouth full four inches ; tail, ten 
inches and a half, composed of twelve broad and stiff 
feathers ; weight three pounds and a half. 

The serratnres of the bill are extremely sharp, so 
much so that when one applies tow, or such like 
substance, to the bird’s mouth, it is with difficulty 
disengaged. 

The lower mandible and throat, as in the divers, are 
capable of great expansion to facilitate the swallowing 
of fish, W'hich constitute the food of this species. The 
position of these birds, when standing, is like that of 
the gannets. 

The above description was taken from a fine adult 
male specimen, w hich w^as shot by my fellow-traveller, 
Mr T. IVale, on the 1st of March, 1818, in a creek below 
the Cow Ford, situated on the river St John, in East 
Florida. We saw^ some others in the vicinity, but, 
owning to their extreme vigilance and shyness, w’e could 
not procure them. 

From the description of the w bite-bellied darter of 
Latham and others, wdiicli is unquestionably this species, 
one w'ould be inclined to conjecture, that the bird figured 
as the female is the young male. But this point it is 

* The aJme}i‘>urenicnt of the specimen flescnhed in the first 
edition of tbc ninth \oliiine, was made hy Wilson himself from the 
stuffeil bud m PealeV museum. It diffiMS consulerahly from that 
desciilied above ; but as our Npeeimen w'as a \eiv fine one, there is 
room to ron^ecture that theie w'as some erroi in the admeasurement 
of the former, ours being described iiumediateh after death. 
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not in my power to ascertain. All the darters which 
I saw, w hile in Florida, were males. 

The snake bird is an inhabitant of the (Karolinas, 
Georgia, the Floridas, and Louisiana, and is common in 
Cayenne and Brazil. It seems to have derived its name 
from the singular form of its head and neck, which at 
a distance nii^ht be mistaken for a serpent. In those 
countries where noxious animals abound, we may readily 
conceive that the appearance of this bird, extending’ its 
slender neok through the foliag^e of a tree, w’oiild tend 
to startle the w^ary traveller, w’hose imagination had 
pourtrayed objects of danger lurking’ in every thicket. 
Its habits, too, W'hile in the w'ater, have not a little 
contributed to its name. It generally svi ims wdth its 
body immerged, especially when apprehensive of danger, 
its long n(‘ck extended above the surfa(‘e, and vibrating 
in a jieculiar manner. The first individual that I saw 
in Florida w'as sneaking away, to avoid me, along the 
shore of a reedy marsh, wdiich was lined with alligators, 
and the first impression on my mind w'as that I beheld 
a snake, but the recollection of ihe habits of the bird 
soon undeceived me. On approaching it, it gradually 
sank, and my next view of it was at many fathoms 
distance, its head merely out of the w'ater. To jiursue 
these birds at such times is useless, as they cannot be 
induced to rise, or even expose their bodies. 

Wherever the limbs of a tree project over, and dip 
into the w'ater, tliere the darters are sure to be found, 
these situations being convenient resting places for the 
purpose of sunning and preening themselves, and, 
probably, giving them a better opportunity than when 
swumming of observing their finny prey. They craw'l 
from the WMter upon the limbs, and fix themselves in 
an upright position, wdiich they maintain in the utmost 
silence. If there be foliage, or the long moss, they 
secrete tliemsehes in it in such a manner that they 
cannot be perceived, unless one be cb*se to them. 
When approached, they drop into the viater with such 
surprising skill, that one is astonished how so large 
a body can plunge with so little noise, the agitation of 
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the water beings apparently not greater than that 
occasioned by the gliding of an eel. 

Formerly the darter was considered by voyagers as 
an anomalous production, a monster partaking of the 
nature of the snake and the duck ; and, in some ancient 
charts which I have seen, it is delineated in all the 
extravagance of fiction. 

From Mr William Bartram we have received the 
following account of the subject of our history : — 

“ Here is in this river,* and in the winters all over 
Florida, a very curious and handsome bird, — the people 
call them snake birds ; I think 1 have seen paintings of 
them on the Chinese screens and other Indian pictures; 
they seem to be a species of cobfmhusy but far more 
beautiful and delicately formed than any other that I 
have ever seen. They delight to sit in little peaceable 
communities, on the dry limbs of trees, hanging over 
the still w'aters, with their wings and tails expanded, I 
suppose to cool and air themselves, w'hen at the same 
time they behold their images in the watery mirror. 
At such times, when we approach them, they drop off 
the limbs into the w^ater, as if dead, and for a minute or 
two are not to be seen ; wdien on a sudden, at a great 
distance, their long slender head and neck apfiear, like 
a snake rising erect out of the water; and no other part 
of them is to be seen when swimming, except sometimes 
the tip end of their tail. In the heat of the day the^ 
are seen in great numbers, sailing very high in the air 
over lakes and rivers. 

“ I doubt not but if this bird had been an inhabitant 
of the Tiber in Ovid’s days, it w'ould have furnished 
him with a subject for some beautiful and entertaining 
metamorphoses. I believe they feed entirely on fish, 
for their fiesh smells and tastes intolerably strong of it: 
it is scarcely to be eaten, unless one is constrained by 
insufferable hunger. They inhabit the w^aters of Cape 
Fear Kiver, and, southerly. East and West Florida.** j* 

• The rivei St Juan, East Floiida. 

f Bxutram’s Travels, p. 132. — MS. in the possession of the 
author [Mr Ord.] 
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290 . PLOTUS MELANOGASTERf WILSON. 

FEMALE BLACK-BtLLlEO DARTl! K, OK SNAKE BIRD,'* 
WILSON, PLATE LXXIV. FIG. II. — FOINBrUGI! t Ol I KGF MrSFTM. 

Tiik female darter measures three feet live inches in 
length, and differs iu having' the neck Ix'fore of a roan 
colour or iron gray, the breast the same, but lighter, 
and tinged with pale chestnut; the belly as in the male; 
where tlie iron gray joins the black on the belly there 
is a narrow band of chestnut ; upper head and back of 
the neck, daik sooty brown, streaked with blackish; 
cheeks and chin, pale yelloiv ochre; in every other 
respi'ct the same as the male, except in lia\ing only a 
few' sli^lit tufts of hair ahnig the side of the neck ; the 
tail is twel\e inches long to its ins«‘rtion, generally 
spread out like a fan, and inmped like the other on the 
outer vanes of the middle feathers only. 

The above is a description of the supposed female 
darter, w'hich is preseried in Peale’s innsmiin. 

The author having written to Mr John Abbott of 
Georgia, relative to this species, and some others, 
received from this distinguished naturalist a valuable 
communication, from which the following extract is 
made : — “ Both the darters 1 esteem as but one spe<*ies. 

I have now by me a draviiiig of the male, or black- 
bellied, only, but have had specimens of both at the 
same time. 1 remember that the upper j)art.s of the 
female were similar to tho.se of the male, except that 
the colour and marking.s were not so pure and distinct; 
length, thirt} -six iiu-hes, extent, forty-six. These birds 
freipient the ponds, rivers, and creeks, during the 
summer; build in the trees of the swamps, and those 
of the islands in the ponds ; they constru<*t their nests 
of sticks ; eggs of a sky blue colour. 1 inspected a nest, 
vihich was not very large; it contained two egg-s and 
six young ones, the latter varying much in size ; they 


^ This article was written by Mr Ord. 
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will occupy the same tree for a series of years. They 
commonly sit on a stump, which rises out of the water, 
in the morniiijfs of the sprint, and spread their wing^s 
to the sun, from which circumstance they have obtained 
the appellation of sun birds. They are difficult to be 
shot when swiramin<y, in consequence of only their 
heads beiiij; above the water.” 

Never havings seen a specimen of the black-bellied 
darter of Senejral and Java, I cannot give an opinion 
touching its identity with ours. 
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t.RLAT NOKTliFRN DIVFR, OR LOON.* 

H'llSON, PLATE LXXIV. t(5. 111. EDINBURGH COLLKJF MUSEUM. 

This bird in Pennsylvania is mi«»:ratory. In the 
autuniii It makeMtsappe.iranue with the various feathered 
tribes that frequent our waters; aiid^when the str€»aius 
are obstructed with ice, it departs for tlie Southern 
States. f III the months of March and Ajiril it is a/^ain 
seen, and, after lin«'erinj»f awhile, it leaves us for the 
purpose of breeding. The loons are found alonjr the 
<*oast as well as iii the interior ; hut in the summer 
they retire to the fresh water lakes and ponds. We 
have never heard that they breed in Pennsylvania, hut 
it is said they do in Missihisci pond, near Boston, 
Massachusetts. Tlie female lays two large brownish 
They are commonly seen in pairs, and procure 
their food, which is iish, in the deepest water of our 
rivers, diving- after it, and contiiiuiiii,^ under fora leng-th 
of time. Being- a wary bird, it is seldom they ar(‘ killed, 
eluding- their pursuers by their astonishing faculty of 
diving. They seiun averse from flying, and are hut 
eldom seen on the wing. They are never eaten. 

The loon is restless before a storm ; and an expe- 
rienced master of a coasting vessel informed me, that 
he always knew w'heri a tempest w^as approaching 
by the cry of this bird, w'hich is very shrill, and may 
he heard at the distance of a mile or more. The 

♦ This artu’lp by Mr Ord. 

f The loon is said to w inter in the Chesaiieake Bay. 
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correctness of this observation I have myself since 
experienced in a winter voyage on the southern coasts 
of the United States. 

This species seldom visits the shores of Britain, 
except in very severe winters; but it is met with in 
the north of Europe, and spreads along the arctic coast 
as far as the mouth of the river Ob, in the dominions 
of Russia. It is found about Spitsbergen, Iceland, and 
Hudson's Bay. Makes its nest, in the more northern 
regions, on the little isles of fresh wjiter lakes : every 
pair keep a lake to themselves. It sees well, Hies very 
high, and, darting obliquely, falls secure into its nest. 
Appears in (Tre(*nland in April or the beginning of 
May, and goes awa}>' in September or October, on the 
first fall of snow.* It is also found at Nootka Sound f 
and Kamtschatka. 

Th<‘ Barahinziaris, a nation situated between the river 
Ob and the Irtisch, in the Russian dominions, tan the 
breasts of this and other water fowl, whose skins they 
prepare in such a manner as to preserve the down upon 
them, and, sewing a number of these together, they sell 
them to make pelisses, caps, &c. (Tarrnents made of 
these are very warm, never imhihing the least moisture, 
and are more lasting than I'oiild he imagined. J 

The natives of (treenland use the skins for clothing, 
and the IikImiis ahoiit Hudson's Bay adorn their heads 
with i'irclets of their feathers. J 

Lends and (Mark's party, at the month of the Columbia, 
saw robes made of tiie skins of loons, || and abundance 
of these birds during the time that they wintered at 
Fort Cdatsop on that river.** 

The Lapkiiiders, according to Regnard, cover their 
heads with a luip made of the skin of a loom, (loon,) 
which word signifies in their language lame, bec/uuse 
the bird cannot walk well. They place it on their 
head in such a manner, that the bird's head tails over 
their brow, and its wings cover their ears. 

♦ Pennant. f Cook's Last Voyage, ii. p. 237, Am. ed. 

t Lathavt. ^ Arctic Zoology, |{ Gass’s t/ourtto/. 

* *' History o f the Expedition, vok ii, p. 189. 
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« Northern divers,” says Hearne, “ thoug^h common 
in Hudson’s Bay, are by no means plentiful ; they are 
seldom found near the coast, but more frequently in 
fresh water lakes, and usually in pairs. They build 
their nests at the edge of small islands, or the margins 
of lakes or ponds ; they lay only two eggs, and it is very 
common to find only one pair and their young in one 
sheet of water : a great proof of their aversion to society 
They are known in Hudson’s Bay by the name ol 
loon>.” * 

The great northern diver measures two feet ten 
inches from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail, and 
four feet siv iiich<‘s in breadth; the bill is strong, of a 
glossy black, and foiii inches and three quarteis long to 
the corner of the mouth; the edges of the bill do not 
fit exactly into ea<di other, and are ragged, tlu‘ loner 
mandible separates into two branches, winch are united 
by a thin elastic- membrane, and are easily movable 
borizoutally or receding from each other, so as to form 
a wider gap to facilitate the swallowing of large lisli ; 
tongue, bifid ; irides, dark blood red ; the head and hull 
of the length of the neck, are of a deep black with a 
green gloss, and purple reilections ; this is suci'oeded by 
a hand consisting of interrupted white and black lateral 
stripes, which encompasses the neck, and tajicrs to a 
point on its fore part, without joining, — this hand 
measures about an inch and a half in its widest part, 
and, to appearance, is not Oontinuous on the hack jiart 
of the neck, being concealed by some thick, o\ erhangiiig, 
black feathers, but, on separating the latter, the band 
becomes visible : the feathers which form llu*se narrow 
stripes are wliite, streaked down their c*entre willi 
black, and, what is a remarkable peculiarity, then 
w'ehs project above the common surface ; below tins a 
broad hand of dark glossy green and violet, w hii h is 
blended behind w ith the plumage of the back ; tin* low ei 
part of the ueck and the sides of the breast, are ribbed 
111 the same manner as the band above ; below the chin 

IliARNE b «7et<r»cy, p. 429, quarto. 

R 
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a few stripes of the same ; the whole of the upper parts 
are of a deep black, slightly glossed with green, and 
thickly spotted with wnite, in regular transverse or 
semicircular rows, two spots on the end of each feather, 
— those on the upper part of the back, shoulders, rump, 
and tail-coverts, small and roundish, those on the centre 
of the back, square and larger ; those on the scapulars 
are the largest, and of an oblong square shape ; the wing- 
feathers and tail are plain brown black, the latter 
composed of twenty feathers ; the lower parts are pure 
white, a slight dusky line across the vent ; the scapulars 
descend over the wing when closed, and the belly 
feiithers ascend so as to meet them, by which means 
every part of the wing is concealed, except towards the 
tip ; the outside of the legs and feet is black, inside lead 
colour ; the leg is four inches in length, and the foot 
measures, along the exterior toe to the tip of its claw, 
four inches and three quarters ; both legs and feet are 
marked with live-sided polygons; weight of the specimen 
described, eight pounds and a half. 

The female diver is somewhat less than the male } 
the bill is yellowish ; crown, back part of the neck, and 
whole upper parts, pale brown ; the plumage of part of 
the back and scapulars is tipt with pale ash ; the 
throat, lower side of the neck, and whole under parts, 
are white, but not so pure as that of the male, having a 
yellowish tinge; the quill feathers dark brown. She 
has no appearance of bands on her neck, or of spots on 
her body. 

The young males do not obtain their perfect plumage 
until the second or third year. One which we saw, 
and which was conjectured to be a yearling, had 
some resemblance to the female, with the exception of 
its upper parts being of a darker and purer brown or 
mouse colour, and its under parts of a more delicate 
white ; it had likewise a few spots on the back and 
scapulars; but none of those markings ou the neck 
which distinguish the full grown male. 

The conformation of the ribs and bones of this species 
IS remarkable, and merits particular examination. 
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In the account which some of the European orni- 
thologists give of their northern diver, we presume 
there is an inaccuracy. They say it measures three 
feet six inches in length, and four feet eight in breadth, 
and weighs sixteen pounds. If this be a correct state- 
ment, it would lead to the surmise that our diver is a 
different species; for of several specimens which we 
examined, the best and largest lias been described 
for this work, the admeasurement of which bird comes 
considerably short of that of the European mentioned 
above. The weight, as has been stated, was eight 
pounds and a half. 

According to Temminck, the adult male and female 
are alike in plumage. All tlie females which have 
passed under my examination differed from tlie old 
males; and it is the universal opinion among our 
sportsmen who reside on the coast, where the loons are 
common, that the adults of both sexes may always be 
distinguished by their garb. However, in confirmation 
of Terarainck’s opinion, 1 can adduce the authority of 
the Prince of Mtisignano, Charles Lucian Bona})arte, 
who has informed me, that he has in his collection .i 
female which was shot in the Delaware, and which diflers 
in no respect from the adult male. 

On a re-examination of the Supplement to the 
Ornithological Dictionary of Montagu, I find upon this 
subject the following remarks, which should seem to 
put the question at rest respecting the identity of the 
European and American species: — “ It should appear 
that the size of this species has been commonly exag- 
gerated, or they must vary very materially, since those 
which have come under our examination did not exceed 
ten pounds ; and an old or matured male measured only 
two feet eight inches. A young female, before tin* 
plumage was perfected, weighed eight pounds six ounces', 
and measurecl two feet seven inches in length. 

“ A northern diver, taken alive, was kept in a pond 
for some months, which gave us an opportunity of 
attending to its manners. In a few days it beiame 
extremely docile, would come at the call from one side 
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of the pond to the other, and would take food from the 
hand. The bird had received an injury in the head, 
which had deprived one eye of its sipfht, and the other 
was a little impaired ; but, notwithstanding*, it could, by 
incessantly diving*, discover all the fish that u'as throivn 
into the pond. In defect of fish, it would eat flesh. 

“ It is observable, that the le^s of this bird are so 
constructed and situated as to render it incapable of 
walking* upon them. This is probably the case 'with 
all tin* divers, as well as the g^rebes. 

“ When this bird quitted the water, it shoved its 
body along* upon the gfrouiid, like a seal, by jerks, 
nibbing* the breast against the ground, and it returned 
agraiii to the water in a similar manner. In swimming- 
and divingf* only the legs are used, and not the ■wings, 
as in tile guillemot and auk tribes, and by their 
situation so far behind, and their little deviation from 
the line of the body, the bird is enabled to propel itself 
in the W'ater with great veloi'ity in a straight line, as 
well as turn w'ith astonishing (|uickness.” 

URIA ALLFf TEMMINC’K. — AJCA AILVf WILSON. 

IJTTLI* GUIIIF310T. f 
WILSON, PLATE IXMV. III,. V. 

Oi’ the history of this little stranger, hut few parti- 
culars are known. With us it is a very rare bird, and, 
w'hen seen, it is generally in the vicinity of the sea. 
The specimen described was killed at Great Egg Harbour 
in the month of December, 1811, and was sent to 
Wilson as a great curiosity. It measured nine inches in 
length, and fourteen in extent ; the bill, upper part of 

* 1 have never seen thi'«i biid djMn^ in puismt of fisli, but 1 
have seen it in the act of diving to avoiil danger, and took notice 
that its wiiiCT, when In'neath the surtiice of the watei , did not lie 
elose to the oody, hut they were not as much extenderl as when in 
tlic act of flying. They had no visible motion, hence tlie piesump- 
tioii is that their only use is to balance the body. 

f Named in the plate, Little Auk. This article is written b\ 
Mr Ord. 
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the head, back, wings, and tail, were black ; the upper 
part of tlje brejist and hiiidhead, were gray, or u lute, 
mixed with ash ; the sides of the neck, w hole lower 
parts, and tips of secondaries, were pure uhite; feet 
and legs, black; shins, pale llesh colour; above each 
eye, then*, was a small spot of white;* the lower 
scai>iilars, streaked slightly with the same. 

The little guillemot is said to be but a rare visitant ot 
the British isles. It is m<‘t with in various parts of the 
north, even as far as Spitzberg(‘n ; is common in Green- 
land, 111 company vvitli the black-billed auk, and feeds 
upon the same kind of food. The (Treenlanders call 
it the ice-bird, from the circumstance of its being the 
harbinger of ice. It lays two bluish Avhiti* e»gs, larger 
than those of the ])igeon. It tlies quick, and dives 
well; and is always dipping its bill into the uater while 
swimming, or at rest on that element ; walks better on 
laud than others of the genus. It grows fat in the stormy 
season, from the u'aves bringing plenty of crabs and 
small tish nithin its reach. It is not a very crafty bird, 
and may he easily taken. It varies to <|uite white, and 
sometimes is found with a reddish breast.f 

To the anatomist, the internal organization of this 
species is d(‘scrving attention : it is so <’onstruct(‘d as to 
he capable of contracting or dilating itself at jdeasiire. 
We know not w hat Nature intends by this conformation, 
unless it be to f.icilitate diving, for which the lamipressed 
form is well adapted; and likewise the body, when 
expanded, will be rendered more buoyant, and tit for 
the purpose of swimming upon the surface of the water. 

* III Pealr’s Museum, there is an excellent specnueii ot this 
sjiecies, which has likewise a smallei ^pot below each eje. 

f Latham ; Pesxant. 
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NAMES GIVEN TO THE DIFFERENT BIRDS, IN 
WILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, BY 
TRAVELLERS AND NATURALISTS 



NOTICE. 

VVe havi* ]U(l^erl it piojn'i to lepiint the S}nonMn*. ol WiUon aj» 
they stand in the oiiginal woik. The) arelu‘ii aiiaeged according 
to the system adopted b\ us m tliis the Biiti^li eilition ol the 
\meiuMU Buds 



SYNONYMS TO VOLUME FIRST. 


I. — Page 3. 

rURKEY VULTURE, OR Tl'RKEY BUZZARD. 

CATHARTFS AURA, 11 MG F rVLTVR AURA, M ILSON. 

WiL^ov, Plate 1 XXV Fig. 1 — C^ruba, aura Tzopilotl, Marv- 
grni'v^ Mexico, 207, "2^^. ■— Hernandez, Met. ;V31. — Vultiii 
(iaIliM.r Alncana* facie, Carrion Ciow, Sloane, Jam. 2, p. 294, 
tab. 254. — Hroirn, Jam. 471. — Damp. Votj. 2, pt. 2, p. 07. — 
JJartravi\ Ti are/s, p. 2H9. — Cafe.sbi/\ Carohna, 1, 6. — Coivus 
Iv aticiis, liarrere, 129. — JLatC'ton's Carohna, — Jianvroft, 
152. — Dn Pratz, 2, 77. — Will. Orn. OB. ^Mutt St/n. No. 180. 
— Ltnn. Sgsi. 122. — Carrion Vulture, Lath, Gen. Sgn. 1, 9. 
No. 5. Id Sup. p. 2. — Penn. Aid. Zool. 1, p. 221. — Vautour 
du Ilresil, Ois. 1, 240. PI. enl. No. lH7. — Hnsson, 

1,408. — (>jzca((uauhtli, Clavigero, Hist. Mex. 1,47. — Peale'g 
Museum, No. 11, male — 12, female. — Edmbuigh College 
Museum. 


II. — Page 10. 

BLACK VULTURE, OR CARRION CROW OE AMERICA 
CATIIARTES ATRATUS. FULTUU Al'RATVS, WILSON, 

Wilson, Plate ixw. Fig. 2 — Hartram, p. 289. — Gallinazo, 
Vlloa, Voy. 1, p. 52. — Zopilot, Clavigero, Hist, Mex. vol. 1, 
p. 47. — Vultiir ]ota, Mohna, Hist. Chili, 1, p. 185. — Peale\ 
Museum, No. 13. — Edinburgh College Muaeum. 

III. — Page 20. 

RING.TAIL EAGLE. 

FALCO FULFUS, LINN ASUS. 

Wilson, Plate lv. Fig. 1 Linn. Sgst. 125 — Black Eagle, 

Arct. Zool. p. 195, No. 87. — Lath. 1, No. 0. — White-tailed 
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£a^le, JEJw. 1, 1. — L’Aigle Conimun, Sujf. I, H6. Pl.enl. 409. 
— Bewicky 1, p. 49. — Turt. Syst. p. 145. — Peale's Museumy 
No. 84. — Edioburgli College Museum. 

IV. — Page 22. 

WHITE-HEADED, OR BALD EAGLE 
FALCO LEUCOChPIIAJ.rSy 

Wilson, Plate xxxvi. — Linn. Syst. 124. — Latfi. 1, 29. — 
Le Pygargue a tete blam , Bujf. 1. 99. PI. enl. 411. — Arct. 

Zool. 196, No. 89 Bald Eagle, Cafetth. 1, 1. — Pealcs Museumy 

No. 78 Edinburgh College Museum. 

V. — Page {33. 

SEA EAGLE 

FALCO OSSIFRAOUSy WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lv. Fig. 2. — Arct. Zool. p. 194, No. 86, — 
Linn. Syst. 124 — Lath. 1, {30. — L’Orfiaie, 1, 112, pi. 3. 

PI. enl. 12, 415. — Br. Zool. 1, No. 44 Bewicky 1, 5{3. — 

Turt. Syst. p. 144. — Peak's Museumy No. 80. — Edinburgh 
College Museum. 


VI. — Page {38. 

FISH-HAWK, OR OSPREY. 

FALCO lIALIJETUSy LINN.«US. 

WiL«oN, Plate xxxvil. Fig. 1. — Carolina ()sprey> Lath. Syn. 
1, m 46 — 26, A. — Faleo piseator, Bnss. 1, p. 361, 14, {3()2, 13. 
— Faiieon pecheur de la Caroline, Bujf. 1, p. 142. — Fishing 
Hawk, Catesh. Car. 1, p. 2. — Turt. Syst. 1, 149. — Peale's 
Museumy No. 144. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

VII. — Page 51. 

GREAT FOOTED HAW^K, OR PEREGRINE FALCON. 

FALCO FEREGRINUSj W ILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxxvi. — Rati Syn. n. 1{3, No. 1. — Turt. 
Syst. 1, p. 155. — Btlon, AveSy 110. — Falco pcregrinus niger, 
AXdr. Avesy 1 , 2{39. — Sparviere peUegrino femmiua, Lorenziy 
AveSy tab. 24. — Blue-backed Falcon, Charletoniy Exercit. 73. 

— Peregrine Falcon, Penn. Br. Zool. 1, p. 156, No. 48, pi. 20. 
—■Arct. Zool. 1, p. 236, No. 97. — Lath. Syn. I, p. 73, No. 52. 

— Peregrine, or haggaid Falcon, Will. Om. p. 76, tab. 8. — 
Spotted Hawk oi Falcon, Edwards j 1, p. 3. — Black Hawk or 
Falcon, Ideniy 1, p. 4. — Le Faucon pelenn, Briss. AveSy 1, {341. 

— Buff. Ois. 1, p. 249, pi. 16, et suiv. — PeaJe's Museumy 
No. 386. — Edinburgh College Museum. 
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VIII. — Page 66. 

AMERICAN SPARROW HAWK. 
tALCO SrAnrtlRtUSf LINN^^US. 

Wilson, Plate xvi. Fig. 1. female. — Emcnllon de St Dommgue, 

Jivjff* 1, 291. PL enl. 466 Arct. Zml. 212 Little Falcon, 

Lath. SyH. v. 1, p. 110, No. 94. Ih, 96. — Pmle's Museum, 
No. 1381) — Edinburgh College Museum. 

IX. — Page 60. 

AMERICAN SPARROW HAWK 
FALCO SPArn'EMIUS, LINKJCS. 

Wilson, Plate xxxii. Fig. 2. mule Little Hawk, Arct. Zool. 

211, No. 110 — Emenlloii de Cayenne, Buff. 1, 21)1. PL enl. 

No. 444 Lath. 1, 110. — Peales Museum, No. 1340. — £dm> 

biugh College Museum. 


X. — Page 61. 

PIGEON HAWK 
FALCO COLUMPAltIVS, LINNAEUS, 

Wilson, Plate xv. Fig. 13. male. — Linn. Syst. p. 128, No. 21. 

— Lath. Syn. v. 1, p. 101, No. 86. — L’Epervier de la Caroline, 
Brtss. Orn. 1, p. 238. — Catesh. 1, p. 0, t. »3. — Bartram, p. 290. 

— Turton, Syst. v. 1, p. 162. — Peak's Museum, No. 662. — 
Edinburgh Ctillege Museum. 

XL— -Page 63. 

ASH-COLOUREI), OR BLACK-CAP HAWK. 
tALCO PALVMIIARIVS, LINN. LALVO ATRICAFILLUS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate i-ii. Fig. J3. — Peak's Museum, No. 406.— 
Edinburgh College Museum. 

XIL— Page66. 

BROAD. WINGED HAWK 
FALCO FENNSYLVANICUS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate liv. Fig. 1. — Peak's Museum, No. 407. 

XIII.— Page 68. 

SHARP.SHINNFD HAWK 
FALCO FELOX. 

Wilson, Plate xl>. Fig. I. young bird. 
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XIV. — Page 70. 

SLATE-COLOL’REI) HAWK 

FALCO FENIfSyLirANlCUSf WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xlvi. Fig. 1. old bird. 

XV. — Page 72. 

MISSISSIPPI KITL 

FAJCO MisstssirriE.ysiSy \ mlsox . 

Wilson, Plate xxv. Fig. J. male Peuk'i, Mui,eumf No. 4(X3. 

XVI Page 75. 

SW^ALLOW.TAILEI) HAWK. 

FA ECO FUJtCATUti, 

Wilson, Plate li. Fig. ‘2 male — Linn. Syht. 129 Lath. 1, 

<) 0 . — Hirundo maxima Peiuviaiia avis jiuedatonis cdleaiibiis in- 
structu, Femlieey Voy. l*eru, tom. 2, ;i;j. — Cntesh 1, 4. — Le 
Mclaii dt* la Caroline, JSrihS, 1, 41 H. — 1, 221. — Turt. 
Syst. 149. — Arvf. Zool. p. 210, No. lOB, — Peak's Museuniy 
No. 142. — Edinburgh College Miiseiiin. 

XVII. — Page 77. 

ROUOH.LEGGEI) FAI.GOX 
FALCO LAGOrUS, WllSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxxiii. Fig. 1. — Arct. Zool. p. 2(X), No. 92. — 
Lnthaniy 1, 75. — Peak's Museum, No. IKi. — Edinburgh 
College Museum. 


XVIII. —Page 79. 

BLACK HAWK 

FALCO NIOEXty WILSON . — FALCO SANCTI-JOHANNlSy GMFLIN. 

Wilson, Plate Liir. Fig. 1. adult bud. — Peak's Museum^ 
No. 404. 


XIX. — Page 80. 

BLACK HAW K. 

Wilson, Plate liii. Fig. 2. young bird. — Peak's Museum, 
No. 405. 
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XX.— P.igf82. 

IIM)-TA1LK1> HAWK 

I'M VO BOJiEALlS, 

WiLsox, Plate Lii. Fig. 1. adult — Arvf, ZooL j». 1205, No 

100. — Ameiu.iu Buzzard, hath. 1, 50 Turi. p. 151 

— F. A<jui!iuu'» cauda leiniga, Gieut l^agle Hawk, Hartram^ 
j) 21 ) 0 . — J*ui/rs Mftst ttm. No. IH 2 . 

XXI l*age 84. 

\Mrr.H A\ lu zzAUi), OH \vinjt:-iJUKAsri:i) hawk 

FALVO l.ri'hUl \ Xl S. 

W /1 sox, Plate lji. Fig. 1. — Penh's Mu^^vnin, So. 4iH). 

XXIl.-PageK). 

WIN n.U I MA ON 

I tl(0 Wilson 

WirsoN, Pi.ite ^^\^. Fig. 1. adult male.- Turton^ Si/st 
}) 15(» — uiiit. Zool. j». 200, No. 107. — Pidh ,s Mv'stumy No. 
272 and 27-) 


XXllI.—Page 87. 

UniKSHOl I.DFUKl) HAWK 
1 A I CO 1 ixr I n s, w it son. 

Wilson, Plate lui. I'lg. .*1 — Ant. Zool. ]). 200, No. 102. — 
Lath. 1, .5(), No. ;K). — Turi. S^sf. p, 1.58.— Penh's Museum^ 
No 20.>. 


XXIV Page 88. 

MAHSH HWVK 

/ ii.co t Lrr.TxosuSj wjisox. — j'ai.co cyaxi rs, i in v.-i j 

WiisON, Plate LI. Fig 1. young female . — Pthr 4, 201.- 
L(ilh. 1, 00 — Arei. Zool. yi. 208, No. 105. — Jimirtniif ji. 200 
~P( ale's Aluseum, No. ,018. 

XXV. — Page 00. 

H WVK OW L. 

STRIA JIlfDSOXIAy WILSON. 

V II SON, Plate I. Fig. 0 Little Hawk Owl, /iV/i/\ 02. ~ 

Laih. 1, 142, No. 29. — Phil. Trans. iS\y .'18.5. — Le C'liut-huant 
de t'aiiadd, liriss. 1, 518. — PuJ^. 1, .091. — ('lioiiette a longue 
queue de Silieiu-, PI. enl. 401). — Aict. Zool. yi. 284, No. 128. — 
Perth's Museuta, No. 500. — Edinburgh College Museum. 
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XXVL —Page 92- 
SNOW OWL. 

STRIX XYCTEA^ M ILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxxii. Fig. 1. male. — Lath. 1, 132, No. 17. 

— Buffony 1, 887. — Great White Owl, B<hr. 61 Snowy Owl, 

Arct. Zi)oL 2.‘18, No. 121. — Peah's Museumy No. 458. — 
Edinburgh College MuHcum. 

XXVII.— Page 96. 

MOT PLED OWL. 

STRIX NJEt'IA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xix. Fig, I. adult. — Arct. Zool. 231, No. 
118. — Lath. 1, 126. — Turtoriy 1, 167. — Peale' s Museuviy No. 
444. 


XXVIIL— Pagc99. 

WED OWL 

STRIX ASIO, WILSON, 

Wilson, Plate xlii. Fig. 1 — Little Owl, Catcsb. 1, 7. — 
Lath. 1, 12^1. — Linn. Sifst. 1.‘12. — Arct. Zool 2, No. 117. — 
Turt. Si/st. 1, p. 166. — Pcalc\s Museum, No. 428. 

XXIX. — Page 100. 

GWEAT HOKNEl) OWL 

STRIX FIEdlNIANA, V ILSON. 

Wilson, Plate l. Fig 1. — Arct. Zool. p. 228, No. 114 — 

Efiu'. 60 Lath. 1, 119, — Turt. Syst p. 1(>6. — Pcale's 

Muscumy No. 410 — -Edinbuigh College Museum. 

XXX. — Page 104. 

LONG-EARED OWL 

STRIA OTUS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate li. Fig. 1, — Turt Syst. p. 167 Bewick, I, 

p. 84 . — Pcalt's Museum, No, 484. — Kdiulmrgh C-ollege Mu* 
seuni. 


XXXI. — Page 106. 

SHOKT.EAKED OWL 
STRIX SUACUrOTOSy WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxxiii. Fig. 3. male — Turton, Syst. p. 167. 
— Arct, Zool. p. 229, No, 116. — Lath. 1, 124. — La Chouett<5, 
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oil la gland Clieveche, Buff. 1. PI. enl. 438. — Peale's Museunif 
No. 440. — Edinburgh Qdlege Museum. 

XXXII. —Pago 107. 

BARRLD OWK 
STRIX NUtt/LOSAf L1NN.«US. 

Wilson. Plate xxviii. Fig. 2 Turton^ Si/st. 169. — .4rf/. 

y^tH)L p. 2.‘I4, No. 122. — itiiih. 1JJ3. — Strix (U’clamator, the 
Whootiiig Owl, Bartram^ 289. — Peak's Murium, No. 464.—- 
Edinburgh ('oUoge Museum. 

XXXIII.— Pago 109. 

Lirrij: owi. 

srnix PASSERlXAi LISN.LLS. — 6TRI XACADfC 4, t.MELIN. 

Wiisov, Plato xvxiv. Fig. 1. — Arct. Zool. 2.‘1(>, No. 126. — 
Turton. Stfst. 172. — Peak's Musvuuiy No. 52J. — Edinburgh 
(X)llogo Museum. 


XXXIV.— Page 111. 

WHiri: OR R VRN OWI. 

STHIX FLAMMhAy UNNAUS, 

WiisoN, Plato L. Fig. 2. — Lath. I, 138. — Arct. Zwl. u. 
2J1.5, No. 124. — J*htl. Tntns. 3, l.‘J8. — L’Kffiaio, ou L’Elfrasaie, 
Buff. 1, plate 26. PL cut. 440. — Beivich's British Birdsy 
I, p. 89. — C'ouimon Owl, Turt. Syst. p. 170. — Peak's Museum^ 
No. 486. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

XXXV.— Page 117. 

( AROLINA PARROT 
rSITTACrs CAItOLlNENSJS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xwi. Fig. 1 — Linn. Syst. 141 — Cntesby, 1, 

11 Latham, 1, 227. — Arct. Zool. 242, No. 132. Ibid, 133. — 

Peak's Museum, No. 762. — Edmbmgh College Museum. 

XXXVI. —Page 128. 

YELLOW-BILLED tUCKOO 

eocerzus AMFJilCiXCS, BON. CUCULVS CAROLINENSIS, WILS. 

Wit SON, Plato \x\iii. Fig. 1. — Cuoulus Americamis, Xiwu. 
Syst. 170. — Catesb. 1, 9. — Lath. 1, 5,37. — Le Couoou do la 

Caroline, Briss. 4, 112 Arct. Zool. 265, No. 155. — Peak's 

Museum, No. 1778. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

3 
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XXXVII. — Page ,31. 

ULACK-BILLED CUCKOO 
totu ryrs J.nYTUROPTHALMUS, BONAPAUTF. 
crcvurs I'nYTItROPTIIALMVSi WII ‘•OV. 

Wilson, Plate xxviii. Fig. 2. — Peale's Museum^ No. 1854 
— Edinburgh College jVIuBeum. 

XXXMII. — Page 132. 
n OHY.BILLEI) WOODPFXKEK. 

PICUis PRINCIPALIS, LINN.®US. 

Wilson, Plate xxix. Fig. 1. male. — Picus principalis, JLinn 
Syst. 1, iL 173, 2. — Gmeh Syst. 1, p. 425. — Picus nigcr Caro 
ImensiH, JUrihS. 4, p. 26, 9. id. 8vo. 2, p. 49. — Pic non a bee 
blanc, Bttff. 7, p. 46. PI. enl. 690. — King of the Woodpeckers 
Kahn, vol. 2, p. 85. — White-billed Woodpeckei, Catesh. Cur. 1 
6, 16, — A?rt. Zool. 2, No. 156. — JLath. Syn. 2, ]>. 5.'33, — 
Bariratu, p. 289. — Peak's Museum, No. 1884. — Edinburg! 
(killego INluseuni. 


XXXIX — Page 138. 

PlLEATEl) WOODPECKER 
PICUS PII.LATVS, LlNNAi.US. 

Wilson, Plate xxix. Fig. 2. male. — Picus niger, ensta lubra. 
Lath. Lid. Orn. 1, p. 225, 4, — Picus pileatiis, Linn. Syst. 1, 
p. 17,3, ;i. — Gmeh Syst. l,p. 425. — Picus \ iigmianus piU*atus, 
Briss. 4, p. 29, 10. Id. 8vo, 2, p. .50. — Pic noir A humit 
louge, Buff. 7, p. 48. — Pic noir huppe de lu Louisiaiie, Pi. 
enl. 71H. — Laigei ciested Woodpeckei, Cated/. Cat. 1, 6, 17. — 
Pileateil Voodpeckei, Aret. Zwd. 2, No. 1.57. — Lath, Syn. 2, 
j>. 554, 3. Id. Sup. ]). 105. — Barfrani, p. 289. — Penh \ 
Museum, No. 188(). — Edinburgh College Museum. 

XL. — Page 141. 

GOLD. WINGED WOODPECKER. 

PICUS AURATUS, cINNAlUS, 

Wilson, Plate iii. Fig. 1 — Lc Pic aiix ailes doree, Be Bvff'mi. 
7, 39. Pl< enl. 693. — Picus Auratus, Linn, Syst. 174. — Cuculus 
ails deauratis, Klein, p. JK) — Caiesby, I, 18. — Latham^ 2, 597. 
— Edinburgh College JMuseum. 
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XLL — Page 149. 

FADED WOODPECKER. 
j*/( i .s KiirrniwcFPU ii u.s, ussa- rs. 

Wiisov, Plate i\. Fig. 1. — Pu us ei\ rliroeephalus, Syst. 

1, 174, 7. — (imtf, Si/st 1, 4*29 — Pic i»oir ti domino loiige, 
jWw/fi;//, 7, OJ PI i'nl. 117. — Caivsh. I, *>(>. — A ret ZooL % 
Alt). H)0 — Lnth. Syn. % liiil. — Pt'ult\ Museum, 19*2*2. ■ — 

Edinburgh College Museum. 


XLll.— Page i:i4. 

RED-HFLLir.D WOODPECKER. 
ners ( iRoi iNUs, iiss ia s. 

W^iisoN, Plate MI Fig. 2 — Pieiis C.iiobnensm, Linn. Syst. 

1, 174, 10. — Pie \aiie de la Janiaiqiie, Jtuffon, 7, 72. PI. enl. 
.¥>7. — Pu us \ .mu', medius .larnaiiensis Sloan. Jam 299,15. — 
.lainaii a \V oodjiet Uei , /iV/w*. *244 — Catis I, 19 hg ‘2 — Arci. 
Zoal. *2, Xo Uil — Lath St/n. 2, 570, 17 LI 571, 17 A. 
Id. 11 — 1/E|)<uhe ia\ede la Loiiisi.ine, Puff 1> 79. PI enl. 
ti92. — Peale's Museum, No. 1944 — Falinbuigh College Museum. 

XLlIl. — Page lo7. 

YI.ELOW.Hi l.ElhD WOODPECKER. 

Piers PiRirs, iisna i's. 

Wii «!ON, Plate IX Fig *2 .ulult male — Pieus vanuH, Ltnn. 
Si/st. 1, 17(>, *20 — (finel Si/sf. 1, 4.‘15 — Le pie van6 de la 
Caioline, Jiujfon, 7,77 PI eiL 7f<) — Yellow bellied Wood- 
peikei, Catis 1,21. — Aiet. Zool. 2, Xo. Ibb — Lath. Hyn. 

2, .'>74, 20. Id Sup. p 109. — Peaks Museum, Mo. ‘2004. — 
Edmbuigh College INIuseuiu. 

XLIV. — Page 1,59. 

HAIRY WOODPECKER 
pivtjs rir.Losrs, linn. i. us. 

W’^iT.sox, Plate i\. Fig. 3. male. — Pious Villosim, Linn Syst. 
1, 17o, lb. — Pu liiexelu I’e Viigiiiie, Puffon, 7, 74 — Pie vane 
male de Viiginie, Ph enl 754 — Ilaiiy W».odpeikei, Vales. 1, 19, 
fig. 2. — ylroE Zool. 2, Mo. 154. — Lath Syn. 2, 572, IH. Id. 
Sup. 108. — Peak's Museum, No. 1988. — Edinburgh College 
Museum. 


VOL. III. 


10 
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XLV.— Page 162. 

DOWNY WOODPECKER. 

P/rf/A rUBKSCENSf L1NK.(1.US. 

Wilson, Plate ix. Fig. 4 . male. — Picus piibeseens, Linn* 
Sy%t. I, 175 , 15 .— Sy»t. 1, 4 : 15 . — iVtit Pu* \ane do 
Virginie, Dujffon^ 7, 7b — Smallest Woodpecker, Cateshy^ 1 , 21 . 
— Arct. Zotd. 2, No. 163 . — Little Woodpecker, Lath. Syn. 2 , 

673,19. H. Sup. 106 Pvales ilfMAewm, No. 19H6. — Edin- 

buigh College Museum. 


XLVI. —Page 167. 

IIED.COCKADLD WOODPECKER 
riCUS QUERULrSf WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xv. Fig. 1. — Peak's Museumt No. 2027. 

XLVII. — Page 168. 

LEWIS’S WOODPECKER. 
riCVS TORQUATl'Sf WILS3N. 

Wilson, Plate xx. Fig. 3. — Peak's Museum, No. 2020. 

XL VIII.— Page 170. 

BELIED K1NOM ISIIER. 

ALCIDO ALCrOX, LINN.I'.US. 

Wilson, Plate xxiii. Fig. 1. female — Bartram, p. 289. — 
Turton, p. 278. — Peak's Museum, No. 2154. — Edinburgh 
College Muaeuiii. 


XLIX —Page 174. 

MEADOW LARK 

STURNIIS hUliOVICIANUS, LINN . — ALAVDA MAGXA, SON. 

Wii^oN, Plate xi\. Fig. 2. — Linn. Syst. 2H9. — Ciescent 
Stare, Aret. Zool. IlIK), No. 192. — Latham, 3, 6. Var. A . — Le 
Fer-i-clieval, ou JMeile a (’olliei d’Aiiienque, Buff. 3, p. ;i71. — 
Catesh. Cat. I , ]»1. JlJl. — Bart/ am, p. 290. — Peak's Museum, 
No. 5212 Edinburgh College Museum. 

L.— Page 177. 

BALTIMORE BIRD. OR ORIOLE 
ICTERUS BALTIJdORUS, llAIIl ). — ORIOLUS B ILTIMORUS, \MLS. 

Wilson, Plate i. Fig. 3. male. — Edmbuigh College Museum. 
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LI. —Page 182. 

FEMALK EALriMORE ORIOLE 
JCTEir^S ItiLT/XlORUS^ l)Al n. 

Wilson, l*late iiii. Fig. 4. — Amer. Otu. v. i. p. 23. 

Lll. --l>..go 183. 

ORCHARD OlUOl.E 

jCTi III s siu a/rs, ju)NAi*\uif. — oitioj.i s mctai'i 

Wit SON, Pl.itt* iv Fig. 1. h*ni.ilc. Fig. 2. two yeaiisold, 
Fig. .*) male, tliiee \e.iis old , Fig. 4. the adult male. — Peule's 
Museum, No. Ia()8. - — ILi^taid Baltunoie, Cuteshi/^ 1, 49. — Le 
Baltimore Bataid, lie PL eiil. 5(K3. — Oriohis 

Spuiius, Gvieltn, Si/st. 1, i). .‘JH9 — Lath. Syn. 2, p. 4il8, 20. 
p. 4.‘J7, 24 Edinbuigh College Museum. 

LITT. — Page 192. 

RED. W I N (. LD S 1 A R LI SG 

KTFRVS rna Nicvrs, dauu — stvrm's fri datorh'S, miis. 

Wii.soN, Plate \xx. Fig. 1. male; Fig. 2 lem.ile. — Ihrtram^ 
291. — Oiiolus PhuMiieeus, Liun. Si/st. 101. — Hed-wiriged 
Oriole, Ant Zool 2.^)5, No. 140 — Le 'I loupi.ile a aisles longer, 
j^risA. 2, 97 — Le C'ommandeui, Puff 0,214. PI e/i/. 402. — 
Lath. 1, 428. — AeoU liiehi, Firnund Nov. Htsp. p. 14.-— 
Pealc's Mtiseum, No. 14()(>, J4(>7. 

LI V.~ Page 201. 

COW BUNTING 

ICTERUS J’FCOnJS, T1 MM FMRI RIXA rKCORIS, WIT. SON. 

Wii SON, Plate xviii. Fig 1. male ; Fig. 2 fem,ile. — Le Biiinet, 
Puff 4, l; 38 . — Le Pinion de\iigiiiie, Pnss.ii, l(o. — (owpeii- 
bird, Cati'sh. 1, {J4 — Lath. 2, 2(>9. — Aret Z lol. p. JJ71, No. 
241. — Stui mis stei eoi ai lus. Parti am^ p. 291. — Peule's Mnseum, 
No. (>JJ78, male ; tiB79, female. 

LV. — Page 219. 

RICE BUNTING. 

JCTFRUS AGRIPFNNIS, HON M*. KMBIRIZA OJiyxirORA, Wll.S. 

WiisoN, Plate XII. Fig. 1. male, inspnng, Fig 2 female. — 
Emberiza oiyzivoia, Linn. St/ t. p. 311, U>. — L’Oitolan de la 
Caroline, Priss. Orn. .*), p. 282, 8, pi. 15, fig 3, PI. eiil. .‘)88, 
fig. 1. — L'AgnjH'iine, ou L’Oitolun de Hiir, Piff^ 4, ti. 3.37. 
— Riee-biid, CatesO. Car. I, pi. 14. ~ Ldw. pi. 2. — XaMam, 2, 

188, No. 25. — Peak's MuseuiUy No. 0026. 
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LVI. — Page 226. 

KL'srY GRAKLE 

QUJXCALUS FKRRVGJNIVS, BON . — GRACULA FFRRVGINFA, WIL5. 

Wilson, Plate \xi. Pig. 3, adult male, in ppririg. — Blaek 
Oriole, Arc*. Zaal. ji 2.J9 No. 144 — Oiiole, Ihul p 2(>0, 

No. 1-40 New York Thiuvli, Jhul. p. 3 IjP, No. 205. — lliulso- 

uian Tliiusli, Ibid. No. 234, female l.abidtloi Thru**!!, Ibid. 

p. 340, No. 200.- — Peak's Museum, No. 6614 

LVII. —Page 227. 

PIJRPI E GRAKLE 

dUISCALUS rFRSJCOLOR, VII ILI GRACULA QVISCALA, WITS. 

Wilson, Plate \\i. Fig. 4. male — Linu Sj/sf. 165 La 

Pic de la J iinaKjiic, Bnsson, 2, 41 Jhtjfjtou. 3, 07, PI. enl. 638. 

— Aict. ZnnI. p. 26.3, No. I.j3. — Giacitli Pin pin ea, the lessci 
Purple .laekdaw', oi Crow Blackbiid, Partram, p. 289. — P calcs 
Museum, No. 1682. 


LVIII. _ l»age 231. 

RAVEN 
CORCVS CORAX. 

Wilson, Plate iaxv. Fig. .3. — Turt. St/st. 1, 218. — Krrp, 
Faun. Suec. No K6. — Faun Gia-nl p. 02. — Pei ms, 240. — 
JLe Coibeau, Pe Puff 6, 10, PI enl. Ni» 495 — Priss. 2, 8. — 
Penn. Pr Zod 1, No. 74 — Ant. Zool. No 134. — Path. 1, 
3(i7. — Peufck, 1, 100 — Pun St/ n p. 39 — IF?//. Orn. p. 121, 
pi. 18. — Allnn, 2, pi 20 —Conus (airnvonis, Pat tram, p. 290. 
— Peak's Museum, No. 17.J. — Edinbuigb C ollege Museum. 

LIX. — Page2J57. 

( ROW 

CORVUS COROXh, IINN.fl'IUS. 

Wilson, Plate xxxvi. Fig. 3. — Peak's Museum, No. 1246. — 
Edinburgh College Museum. 

LX. — Page 240. 

FLSH ( ROW 

CORVUS OSSlVRAGUs, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxxmi. Fig. 2. — Peak's Museum, No. 1369. 
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LXI — Page 249. 

TLA UK’S CKOW. 
coRrus roLi'VRjAXL'Sf v>n\os. 

WiLsov, Plate x\. Fig. 2. — Peak's Museum, No. 1U71. 

LXII. — Pago 250. 

M \OPIK 

I'ont I s ricA, 

Wir.soN, Plite x\\\. Fig. 2 — Ant. Zonl. No. iJKi. — Lath. 
J, .‘iOi. — Jhtj^ .‘J, 8ij. — Ptalt s Museum, No. KlOii. — Kiiinburgh 
('ollcge Museum. 


LXIII. - Page 25:5. 

HI ri. .1 vv 

com i s ( j{isrtrt\, i inn.ius. 

Wilson, Plate i. l ig. 1. — Fdinluiigh College MuHeuin. 

LX1\ —Page 202. 
i \NA 1 >A .)\Y. 
corn rs ( t \ it)i \ s/.s, i inn.i us. 

Wirsov, Plate \\r. Fig 1 — Lntn. St/\t l.)S — Cineieoii^ 
(low, Arct j). 24S, No 1«»7 — Ijutham. 1, :JH9. — Le 

<ieav Uiuii tie (\iii,iil,i, linssou,*!, ,)A — Iiujfou,{i, 117. — Ethn- 
buigli College Museum. 

LXV. —Page 20.5. 

( LI) \K HI III) 

JlGMUrClI LA rtl{OLJ\l \s/s, WKISSON. 

AMri 1 IS A Ml'UK I V I, W II SON. 

Wii SON, Plate Ml Fig 1 — .Ampelis gan ulus, Lniu. Syst. I, 
2*)7, 1, Ji — Boiiihyt ilia Caioliiieiisis, Jinssau, 2, .1.37 I. Id. Hvt>. 
1,2,51 — Chatteiei ol ('iitiliiii, ('uUsh 1, 4Ia — Ant Zool. % 
Nti 207 — Lath Syv .‘I, 03, I, A.~ IJdtv. 242 — (hKtk'sLast 
Viujiun, 2, 5 IS — Ellis' s Vaynije, 2, 13. — Peak's Museum, 
No. 5008. — EJiubuigh College Museum. 



SYNONYMS TO VOLUME SECOND. 


LXVI.~Pape3. 
rilUCK.WILL’S. WIDOW 
CAPniMVIOUS CAlWhlJ^PNSlSt WILSON AND CMELIN. 

Wilson, Plate liv. Fig. 2. — Peale's Museum, No. 7723. 

LXVII — Page 6. 

NIGHT HAWK 

CAPRI MU JAfirs AMKJtlCAXUS, WILSON. 

W^iLsoN, Plate \i. Fig. 1. iiiale. — Fig. 2. female. — Long* 
winged (ioatsiK ket , A ret. Zool. No. 337. — Peak's Museum, 
No. 772;), male, 7724, female. 

LX VIII.— Page 12. 

WHII’-POOK-WILL 
c trill MuiA.rs rocJFj Rcs, wilson. 

Wilson, Plate xli. Fig 1. male — Fig. 2. female. — Fig. 3, 
young. — PenJe's Museum, No. 7721, male, 7722, female. 

LXIX. — Page2;3. 

CHIMNI Y SWALLOW 

errsKLus m asgius, tlmm iiiRuxno rii.AsaiA, wilson. 

W'lLSON, Plate \xxi\. Fig. 1. — Lath. Syn. 5, n. oS.*), 32. — 
Catesh. Car. App. t. 8. — llirondelle de la Caioline, Puff. 6, 
p. 700. — Hiruiido Caiolinensis, Prtss. 2, p. 601, 9. — Aeuleated 
.Wallow, Aref. Zool 2, No. .‘)35, IH.— Tuit Sy^t. p. 6d0. — 
Peak's Museum, No. 7033. — Kdiubuigh College jMu‘«euin. 
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LXX Page 32. 

Pl^RPLE MARTIN 

UlUUXnO PUltPUHFA^ L1NNM-.II.S AND IIAON. 

Wilson, Plate xxxix F«g. 1. mile — Fig. 2. female LniU 

Syn. 4, \i. 674, 21. Iluft. 4, p. 676, 2.‘>. — Cutesh Car. 1,61. — 
Ant. ZooL 2, No. — Hiromlelle bliiie «le l.i Caroline, Hvff, (», 
p. ()74. JV. #•«/. 722 — Le Martinet couleiir tie ptuipie, 6, 
p. (i7(> — Tuit. St/st 029 — AV/w. 120 — Ihiiinrlo siibis jLatli. 
4, p. 67.>, 24. — Pinle's Museum. No. 7646, 764<>. 

LX XT I>age :T8. 

I?AHN SW \LLOW 

ninrxno amfuicaxa, wii^on — //. huta, gmh-ik. 

WiisoN, Plate xxxMii Fig. 1. male. — 1 ig 2. lernale. — 
Pealt's Museum, No. 70(»9. 

LXXTL~.I»age48. 

0IU:nN, HLCE, OK WHIIE-BELLIKI) SWALLOW 
ifiurxno ttniitis, wilson..- // itnoLon, \iiiii. 

Wilson, Plate wwiii Fig. 0. — Puih's Museum, No. 7707. 

LXXIII — l>age 60. 

BANK SWAIAOW, OR SVM) MARTIN 
iiiJirxDO mnnii. iinn^i i s. 

Wilson, Plate xxwin. Fig. 4 — Lath Si/n. 4, p. 10 
— Airf Zonl. 2, No. B;i2 — l/Hiiontlelle tie nvage, Pujf. (>, 612. 
f*l. mi. .64.‘J, i. 2. — Tint Syst. 629. — Peak's Musmm, 
N»). 7t)67. — htlinburgh ( tillege Museum. 

LXXIV.— Page.V2. 

\ R AN r FLY( A IX IILR, OR KTNti BIRD 
Mi^scJiArA T\ mxxrs, bhisson, wilson, and linn/h’s. 

^^ILS()^, Plite XIII 1 ig. 1.- — I„aniu^ T>raniiiis, Lmn. Syst. 
1.26 — Liii^i i^t/u. !, 18(». — Catesh. 1, 66. — Le 'lynin tie 'a 
C .iroliue, Puff 4, 677 PL evl 676 —-Arct. Zoal. ]>. 9H4, 
No 2M. — Peak's Museum, No. 578. — Edmbuigh College 
Museum 
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LXXV.~.Page59. 

GREAT CRESTED FLYC iTCIirii 

MUSCICAPA ClthVlTAf LINN^.US AM) WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xiii. Fig. 2 JLwn. Syat. 1325. — Lath 2, 

337. — ArcU Zml. p. No. 2()7 Fc inoiiclie-rolle iJe 

Viiginie a hiippe verte, Bvff, 4,565. PL ettl. 569. — Peale'g 
Museum, No. 6645. 


LXXVI. — PageGO. 

SMAI.L OIIELN CRESri.D FLYCATCHER. 

MUSCJCAPA QUintrjA, WILSON M. AlADICA^ OMELIN. 

Wilson, Plate Mil Fig S Musdcajia sulix ii uliv, Sartram, 

p. 2H9. — Aret. Zool. p. 386, No. 268 Peak's Museum, 

No. 6823. 


I.XXVII. —Page 61. 

PEWIT FIACA'JTHER 

MUSCICAPA NUNCIOLA^ W II SON. — ill. I'PSCA, GMELIN. 

JRartram, p. 289. — I31a(k-(.i]) Fl^eaUhei, Lnlh. Sipi. 2,350. 
— Pluelie Fljeatcliei , ILni Supp, p. 173. — Je gobe-niouche 
noiiatie de la ('aiolitie, yLi/f 4,541. — Ant. Zool p. 087, No. 
2(39. — Peak's Museum, No. 6b 1 8. 

LXXVIlt.— Page63. 

W^O(H) PI \M:L 1 L\( ATCIII'.R 
itVSCICArA UAPAA, \MI SON. — ill. rjllhXS, I INNAUS. 

Musck ajiii \ irons, Linjt Stp-f 327 . — Lath Si/n. 2,350. — 
Id, Supp. p. 174, No. 82 — Caiesh 1, 54 tig. 1. — Le gobe- 

nioueln* biuii de la C.iioluie, 4,543 iMum u apa a( adica, 

Gmel. Syst 1, p. 947 • — Aivt. Zool. 3b7, No. 270 Peak's 

Museum, No. 6660. 

LXXIX.— P.ige65. 

AMERICAN HI.DSrART 
MUSCICAPA RVTUni I, lINNitl’S AM) WIlSON. 

Wilson, Plate m. Fig 6 adult male. — Mum irapa niticilla, 
Linn. Syst. 1, 2.* 6, 10. — GnnJ. Si/st. 1, 9;35. — Motacilla 
Ravienuda, Gmel. Syst. 1, 997 (female.) — Li* gobe-mouehe 
d’.Amerique, Bliss. Oru. 2 3S3, 14. PI. eul .5(>6, tig. 1, 2. — 
Small Anieiiean Redstait, Bdu\ 80 Id. 257 (female ) — Yellow- 
tailed Warblei, Aret Zrol.*2, No. ,‘301. Id 2, No. 282. — Lath. 

Syn. 4, 427, 18 Aret. Zool 2, No. .‘iOl (female.) — Peak's 

Museum, No. (>658. — Edinbaigh College Museum. 
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LXXX. — Page 68. 

Rl’.DSrAK r 

UVSCICA r I HL TI( II.LA, 

\Viisov» Plate XL V. Fig. *2, young bird. — Edwards^ 257. — 
Yellow tail, Arct. Zool, 2, p. 4t)b, No. 601. 

LXXXI. — Page69. 
YEI.LOW.BRK^SlLl) CH \T 
icTFiiiA riJtiiJis, iu>NAi*vuii- — ru’HA roi y(,LnTTAf 'wiin. 
\Vii'‘ON, Plate M. Fig. 2 — Mum u apa vindis, (jlmel. Si/st. 1, 
9.% - La Merle \ ei t <le la C'aiulme, Jiuffoa, 8, il96. — (^battering 
I'Jveateher, An't. Zooi 2, No 2b(> —Luth. St/n. .‘i, ;i50, 4H. 
— Garrulus Austiali-*, JHurtmni^ -JSM). ~ - Pvale's Mui>eu7Hf No. 
6661. 


LXXXIL — Page 78. 

\ LLLOW-l HHOA 11 1) L H VT 

Ultra FLAf'irjioxs, \ii u l. — MvsucirA svLricoLAf wilson. 

Wiiaon, Plate mi. Lig. 8. — Pndt's A/w-seum, No. 6661. — 
lalmbuigh College Museum. 

LXXXllI. —Page 75 
SOLITAia 1 LYC \ mil K 
uni o soLiTARirsy \inii. — M. svLinniii wilston. 
Wilson, Plate xvii. Fig. 6 

LXXXI V. —Page 76. 

WAKBLINti ilAC \UII1U 
rinro aii.riSy itosAeAKTi'. — iu. mj lojjiAj wilson. 
Wilson, Plate xi.ii. Fig 2. 

LXXXV.—Page 77. 

KED.KYEI) I LYt All HKK 

VIRIO OLinCJ r^,, HONSI'AKII M. OI.irACFAf WIISON. 

WiLsov, iMate \n Fig. 2 . — Linn Si/'^t. 1, p. 327, 14. — 
(iobe>iuou(*be de l<i Caiobiie et de la JaniaM|iie, 4, p. 539. 

Edu\ t. 25.3. — Cateshi/i t .54 — Lath. Si/n. ,3, p ;i5!, No. .52. 
— Muscicapa sjlvicola, Burtram, p. 290. — Pmlt'a Museumy No. 
6(>7o. 
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LXXXVI.~.Page79, 

WHl I'E-EYED TEYCA IX HER 
riREO NOVEBORAVENSIS^ BONAP'HTF. M. CANTATRIX^ WILS. 

Wilson, Plate xviii. Fijr. 6. — MuscicMpa no\ eboracensis, Gmel. 
Syst. I,p. 947. — Hanjifing Flycat. her, JLrt///. Syn. Supp. p. 174. 

— Arct. Zool. p. J189 No. 274 AJii‘»( u.ip.i tantatnx, the httle 

Domestic Flycatcher, or Gieen Wieu, Hat i) am, p. 290. — Peak's 
Museum, No. 0778. 


LXXXVIL— PageHl. 

AMERICAN SHRIKE, OR BUTCHER BIRD. 

LAXJUS EA’cujii ran, wiison. — l. hohealis, mfii.l. 

Wilson, Plate v. Fig. 1 La Pie gncsihe gnse, Dc Jhtffon, 

1, p. 290. PI cttl. 44.>. — Peak's Miistum, No. 004. — \\liife 
Whisky John, P/nl Trims, v. (»2, p. JJHO. — Arct, Zool. 2, 
No. 127. — Edmbuigh College Aluscum. 

LXXXVlIT. — PageHO. 

EOGCH'.RHEAI) SHRIKE 

LANIVS CAItOLINh NSIS, WILS I,. I UDOflCIAXUS, IINV. 

Wilson, Plate x\ii. Fig. 5. — Peak's Museum, No. 557. — 
Edmbuigh ( ollegc AJiiseum. 

LXXXTX._Page88. 

MO( KING BIRD 

Tunnus rOLYCJ OTTl S, IINS^US and WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate \. Fi«j. 1. — Almnc Thnivli, hath. Syn . 3, 
p. 40, No. 42. — Ant Zanl. 2, No. 194 — luidiis Poljglottiis, 
hinn. Stfst. 1, p. 29.‘i, No 10. — Le giaml Aliajueui, Jiriss. (h n. 

2, p. 200, 29 — Ois. 3, ]». .325 1*1. tv/. 558 fig. 1. — 

Singing-biid, Alockuig-biid, oi Nighiingale, Pan Si/n. p. 04, 
No. 5, p. 1K5, ;H. — Shall Jam. *2, No .34. — The Mock- 
bird, Catesb. Cat. 1, pi 27. — Peale's Museum, No. 5288. — 
Edinburgh College Aluseuiii. 


XC — Page 100. 

CAT BIRD 

TVRDVS Lit ini S, WIISON T. rKLIVOX, VIEILL. 

Wilson, Plate m\. Fig. 3. — Miiscicnpa Carolinensis, hinn, 
Syst. 328. — Le gobe-mouche brim de Viigmie, Priss. 2, 305. — 
Cat bud, Catesb. 1, 00. — hatham, 2, 353. — Le niouchcrolle de 
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Virginie, JBuff, 4, 562 Lucai li\idus apire nijrra, tho Cat bird, 

or Chicken bird, JHattranif p 290. — Peak's Mustum^ ISo, 6770. 

XCI. ~-r.ige 106. 

WOOD lllHCSH 

TURnVS MF] QtirSy WIISON 7. MUSTFLISUSt CiMLLlK, 

M'ilson, Pldito II. Fig. 1. — Orth Passeres. 

XCII Page 112. 

niK KOBIN 

TUHVl’S MIOKAfOhirSf 1INV.1:US AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Piute ii. Fig. 2. 

XCIII Page 116. 

1 1 mil (.INOl s THHITSH. 

Tl'ItJjf’.S III’ I rs, 1 INN.l l S AM) W II SOX. 

M’ilson, Plate \i\ Fig. 1. — Fos-eolouieil Catef‘!n/, I. 

28 — Timlus Rufii'., Zf«» >\v.s/. 29i - Ijdffi 8,19 — La (Jnve 
de la Caioline, Jlriss, 2, 228 — ! e IMoquein lMano‘»s, l)c Pftjf’ 
U, 828, PI. enl (>4.>. — Atct. Xdot. ]>. .F 5, Jno. 197. — Pvafe's 
Museum, No. 52H.5. 


X CIV. — Page 120. 

HI RMI 1' I 

TURtiVS soil lARlVS, VMISON. — T. MINOR, GMl-LIN. 

Wilson, Plate m hi. Fig. 2 Little '1 liuish, Catvshy, 

— JRdw 296. — 111 own ThiU'-h, Ant. Aoo!, No. 199. — 
Peak's Museum, No 8,542. 

XCV Page 122, 

WJLSOWs ill in — 'JA^^^Y IHin'sH 

Tl RDVS WlJ.SONJl, BONAI'MvTF T. WtAS7'AL/A I’.V, WILSON. 

WiisoN, Plate XI III. Fig 8. — Peak's Museum, No. .0670. 

XCVL— Page 121. 

OOLDLN-l IlOWNLD Tlilll SH 

A VLVIA A Or.OCA riLLA, BOS AP. — T A V ROC API I LOS, WHS. 

"VViLSON, Plate xiv. Fig. 2 — Pdw 2,52 Lath .8, 21 — La 

hgiiii't a tete d oi, Jiri'.s. .), ..04 La (invelette di* St Doniingue, 

Jhtff 3, ,S17. PL inL .896 — Ant. ZunL p. ,‘89, No. 203.— 
Tuidus niiiiimiis Acitne anno, the least (ioulen-trowu Ihiuah, 
Bnrtram, p. 290. — Peak's Museum, No. 7122. 
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XCVII Page 125. 

WATER THRUSH. 

SYLVIA NOPISBORACFNSlSi LATH TVllDUS AQUATJCUS, WIL5. 

Wilson, Plate xxiii. Fig. 5 — Peales Museurnt No. 6896. 
XCVIlI. — Pago 126. 

BLArK.THKOAJ'H) GRLI N WARBLER. 

SYLVIA nn/ XS, lATHAM AM) WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xvii. l^ig iJ. — Motacilla vircns, Gmel. Sj/st. 1, 
p. 9K5. — Le Figuifi fi ci.iv.ite none, P* 298. — Blatk- 

throated Green Fl\eatiliei, Pf/u\ t 300. — Gieon WaibJer, Arct. 
Zool. 2, No. 297 —Lath. Si/n 4, p. 484, 108.— Turtoriy Syst, 

f . 607. — Pams vimlis guttuie ingio, the Green Black-throated 
'Jycatclier, Jiartram^ p. 292. 

XCIX.— Page 127. 

YELLOW-KUMP WARBLER. 

SYLVIA COIiOXATA, L\1HAM AND WILSOS, 

Wilson, Plate xvii. I’lg. 4 -.ummer diess. — Motacilla maculos<a, 
Gmel. Syst. 1, p 9S4 — Mot.udla toionata, Linn. Syst. 1, 
p. J3J32, No ;3I. — Le Figmei a fe*-e cendiee. Puff. 5, p. 291. — 
Lc Figuiei eouionnee dot, LI. 5 p. 812 — Yellow-iuuip Fly- 
catcher, Ldw. t. 2.),). — (hdden-ciou lied Fhiatchei, Id. t. 298. 
— Yellow -lump W'.nidei, Aut. Zool. 2. No 28H. — Goldim- 
crowned Waildei, Id 2 No 294 — Lath St/n. 4, p. 4S1, 
No. ] 04, Id Supjt p 182 Id Syit 4, p 48), No 11. — Turt. 
p. 599, Id. 606 — Pams tedms III op\gioflavo, the Yellow-Rump, 
Paitrani,]} 292 Pams auieo Mitue, the Golden-crown Fly- 

catcher, Id. 292. — Peuh'n Museum, No. 71.i4. 

C ~ Page l;30. 

YELLOW-Rl'Mr WARBLER 

SYLVIA COltOXATA, lATHAM AND WILSON. 

W^ILSON, Plate XLV. I'lg. 8 w intei plumage. — L!dwards,^5. 
— Arct. Zool. 2, p. 400, No. 288. 


CL — Page 181. 

BLACK AND YELLOW WARBLER 
SYLVIA MAGyoLJA, WILSON S. MACULOSA, LATHAM. 

Wilson, Plate xxiii. Fig. 2, male. — Pcale's Museum^ No. 
7783. 
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CII Pa?e 132. 

BLATKIU HNIAN WAKBLtR 
SYLriA RLAVKlll'LMAy 1 \ IH\M AM> \\IlM)N. 

Wilson, Plate xmii. Fit?. 3 Latham, 2, p. 431. No. (>7 — 

Peak's Museum, JN'o. 7 (Hj3. 

cm. — Pa{*e 1^3. 

(’ArPM W WAKUI.r.R. 

51 1 ri 4 \f I m mi 4, v\ ILSOK. 

Wilson, Plate i iv. Pig. H, male. 

Cn.-^Page PU. 

( A\ \i) \ 1 M ( \ H nru 

SYLVIA rAJtDAl /.V I, HON \r. — W. ('A \A I)I .\S1S, M IT S. 

Wii SON, Plate \XM Fig 2 mile- Ltuti. Si/sf ,324. — Arri. 
Zttol. p. JJJirt, No. 273 — Lai/ium, 2, 354. — Pi ales Museum^ 
No. 0969. 


CV. _ Page 13.5. 

HOODFl) 1 lAi \’1( HKll 
SYLFJA MITRAFA, LATIf. — M. It’ll'LI 4T4, WILSON. 

WiiAov, Plate xxM Fig male — Le gohe-moiulie ritnn, 
Pvjf 4, .5.* In, pi. eu/ OOG. — lloiKlid VVailiiei, Atrt. Aoal. 
1). 490, No. 287. — Lath. 2. 4G2 — ( utesb J, 00 . — Mitieil 
Warlilei, Tuiiou, 1, 001. — llooiled Waiblei, IhuL — Piulv's 
Museum, No. 70G2. 

CVI. — Page 1.36. 

Yr.I.LOW-TlIKOA i' \V AKliLEn 
SYLVIA riNSJUS, LATH A. I LAU< OLLIS, WILSON. 

WiisoN, IMafe MI. Fig 6. — Yelluw-thioat Warbler, Arct. 
Zool. p. 400, No. 28G.— Catesh, I, 02 —Lath. 2, 4117. — I.a 
Melange gnse a goige jaune, Puff. 5, 454. — La goige jauue tie 
St Domingue, Pl.enl. 0H(), Fig. 1. 

evil. — Page 13H. 

BAY-BULA.Sl’ED WARBLER. 

SYLYJA CASTANhA, WIISON. 

Wilson, Plate xiv Fig. 4. — Pains peiegiirius, the Little 
Chocolate -breasted Titmouse, Partrum, p. 292. — Peak's Mu- 
seum, No. 7311. 
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CVIII — Page 139. 

CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER 
SVLriA PENNSYLVANICA, AMLSON. — S. ICTl- IlOCh PIJALAf LATH. 

Wilson, Plate xi\. Fig. 5. — Linn, St/itf. fiUM) — Red-throated 
Flyratchei, Ldw. .‘101. — R!ood}-Mde Wai})kM, Turton^ Syst, ], 
p. 596. — La h«j[i»ier .i poitiine loiigc, 5, JIOH. — BrU&. 

Add 105 Lath. 2, 4K9 Arct, Zool, p. 405, No. 298. — 

Peak's Museum, No. 7006. 

Cl X. — Page 140. 

MOURNING WARBLER 
SYI.riA PlIlLADKLPHIAi WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xiv. Fig. 6. 

CX. — Page 141. 

BLUE-EYED YELLOW WARBLER 

SYl.VJA CJTRlNhLLAt WILSON, — A. ^.STII'A, LATHAM. 

Wilson, Plate \v. Fig. 5. — Yellow-poll Waibler, Lath, Syn, 
V. 2, No. 14H. — Ant. Zool, p. 402, No. 292 — Le Figuier 
tackete, 5, p. 285. — Motuciila sestiva, Turt. Syst. 

p. 615. — Pams lu Unis, Summer Yellow'-biid, Bartraniy p. 292. 

— Peak's Museum^ No. 7266. 

CXI. — Page 142. 

black THROATED BLUE WARBLER 

SYJA’JA VANADPNSlSy LATHAM ANT) WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xv. Fig. 7. — Motaeilla Canadensis, Linn. 
Syst JJJ36. — Le figuiei bleu, 5, 304, PI. enl. 68.>, E'lg. 2. 

— Lath. Si/n 2, p. 487, No. 11*3. — JEdiv. 252. — Arct, Zool. 
p. 399, No. 285. — Peak's Museum, No. 7222. 

CXIL — P.ige 14,3 
C.ERULEAN WARBLER 
SYLriA CAinUJ.rA, WILSON. — S. AAUliFA, STKPHEN. 

Wilson, Plate wii. Fig. 5. male. — Peak's Museum, No. 
7309. 
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CXIIL— Page 144. 

M \RYL \K 1 ) VtLLOW.rHKO \T 

sru'iA rimuASy latham. — s. MAnyLAxniLA, 

Wilson, Plate m. Fig. 1, male, — Tuidus trjthas, Zi/o*. Stfsf, 

1, — Mdu\ ‘2. >7. — YidloM -In canted W.iilder, Arvl. Xonl. 

2, No. 2Si. Id 2'<4. — Le Kiguiei au\ |^u•^ iioiirs, JDv Jhijf. 
/), ‘292 — La l\«u\ette a poitiine jiiine de Ja LiniisiaiU’, 

1(>2. jHI. enl, 799, Fig. 2.. — JLnth. St/u. 4, 4;J8, li‘2. — 
Moieutn, iNo. 7282. 


CXIV. — Page 14(>. 

YJ I.LOW-i JlHOY’r 

S7LVIA TltlCnASy LATHAM. S. M iltYLA M>i CAy WILSON. 

Wilson, PI. xviii. Fig. 4 h*niale. — Peale's Museum, No, 778j. 
C’XV — I\.ge I4<). 

(JKEKN JiL4CK.( API' PI.Y (' A PC IILK 
jri 1 '/ 1 yflJ.SOXU, 110NAl*AUri . — MUbtHAVA VVhlhLA, WILbOM. 
Wilson, Plate \\m. Fig. 4. 

CX VI. — Page 147 
liLFL MOl M AIN VV A JfPLElt. 

hYLVlA yioni\Ay 1 ATHAM. — N. JMO.ViaA^l, WIISON. 

Wilson, Plate xii\. Fig. 2. male. 

CXVII —Page 148. 

II LM LOCK WAUDl.KH 
Ali.r/a I'AIWS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xliv. Fig. li. male. 

CXVIIL— P.ige 149. 

ItLAt K.POLL WAKIJLEU 
SVLrjA sriilATAy LAIIIAM AM) WILSON. 

Wll SON, Plate \\x. Fig. I) male. — JLath. 2, 490. — Ant. 
ZooL 401. — Tnrtony GOO — Peak's Museum, No. 70£>4. 

CXIX. — Page 1.50. 
lil.AC K.POLL WAIlIiLKR 
SYi.riA snuArAy latham and wil.son. 

Wilson, Plate liv. Fig. 4. iemale. — Amcr. Orn. vol. 4. |). 40. 
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CXX.— Page 151. 

KENTUrKY WARBLER. 

SYLVIA rORMOSA^ WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xx\. Fig. 3. — Peale's Museum, No. 7786. 

CXXL— Page 152. 

PRAIRIE WARBLER 

SYLVIA MIKVTA, WII SON A. JJISCOLOR, VIP ILL. 

Wilson, Plate xxv. Fig. 4. — Peah \ Museum, No. 7784. 

CXXIL— Page 154. 

BLUE-GREEN WARBLER. 

SYLVIA RAltA, Wll‘ON. 

Wilson, Plate xxvii. Fig. 2. — Penh's Museum, No. 7788. 

CXXIII. - Page 154. 

PINE-C REEFING WARBLER. 

SYLVIA riNlJS, \MISON AND LATHAM. 

Wilson, Plati* mx F5g 4. — Pine Cieeper, Caieshy, 1, 61. — 
Peale's Museum, No. 7.112. 

CXXIV. — Page 124. 

SMAI.L BLUE GRAY ELM AI'CIIER 
SYLVIA CJIJitrLJ'A, LATHAM. — MtSCH 4I’A V.hRULFA, WILSON. 

Wi LsoN, Plate x\i!i. Fig. 5. — Motanlla ea*iulea, Tint. Si/st. 
1, ]). 612 — Blue FUeattliei, Pifw. jil. 302. — Uejiulus gnseiH, 
the Litth' Bluish (iia\ Wien, Paitnun, ]i. 291. — Le Figuier giis 
(le fei, Pujf 5, j>. .*’09. — ('aMule.iii W.iiblei, Ai(t. Zool. 2, 
No. 299. — Lath. iSyu. 4, p. 490, No. 1*27. — Peale's Museum, 
No. 08*29. 


eXXV.— Page 157. 

BLACK AND WIIITi: ( REEFER 

SYLVIA VARIA, I.ATHAM. Cl It III I A Al A CVLATA, Mil SOS. 

Wilson, Plate xix. Fig. 3 Edu^ards, pi. .*100.. — White I\)ll 

Waibler, Arct, Zoal. 402, No. 29.‘1 Le Figuier van^*, Puff. 5, 

305. — Lath. 2, 488. — Turi. 1, p. 603. — Peale's Museum, 
No. 7092. 
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CXXVL — Pag. 15a 
YELLOW a£D.POLL WARBLER. 

STLriA PBTJSCMId, LATHA.M AXD WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxviii. Fig. 4, adult male in spring. — Hed- 
headed Warbler, Turtony 1, 605. —Peale^t MutwMy No. 1124. 

CXXVII. — Page 159. 

BLUE YELLOW-BACK WARBLER. 

SYLVIA rUSILLA, WILSON. — S. AMSJtlCAITA, LATHAM. 

Wilson, Plate xxxviii. Fig. S. — Pariis Americanus, JCrtnii. 
Syst, iJ4I. — Finch Creeper, Catesb. 1, 64. — JLatham, % 668. 
— Creeping Titmouse, Zool. 42S, No 826. — Parus vanue, 
Various coloured little Finch Creeper, Bartramy p. 292. — PeaU*$ 
Museuntj No. 6910. 


CXXVIII Page 160. 

CONNECTICUT WARBLER. 

SYLVIA AaiLIS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxxxx. Fig. 4. 

CXXIX.~~Page 161. 

PINE SWAMP WARBLER. 

SYLVIA PUSlLLAy WILSON. — SYLVIA SPSAQIfOSAy BONAFAETE. 

Wilson, Plate xlhi. Fig. 4. 

CXXX. — Page 162. 

AUTUMNAL WARBLER. 

SYLVIA AUTUMNALISy WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxiii. Fig. 4. 

CXXXI. — Page 163. 

SMALI..HEADED FLYCATCHER. 

SYLVIA MINUTA, BONAPARTE. — JdUSClCAPA MINUTA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate l. Fig. 6. 

CXXXn — Page 164. 

PROTHONOTARY WARBLER. 

SYLVIA PROTONOTAPIUSy LATHAM AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxiv. Fig. 3. — Zool, p. 410. — Buffim, 
5, 316. — JLathamy 2, 494. PL tnl, 704. — Peah*s itfuseum. 
No. 7020. 

VOL. III. 
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CXXXIII — Page 166. 

WORM-EATING WARBLER. 

SZLriA FERMlVORAf LATHAM AXD WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxiv. Fig. 4. — Arct. Zool. p. 406, No. 80O. 
— JBdwardSf 305. — Latham, 2, 499. — Le Demi-fin mangeur 
de vers, JBuffon, 5, 326. — Peale's Museum, No. 6848. 

CXXXIV.— Page 167. 

BLUE- WINGED YELLOW WARBLER 

SYLVIA SOLJTARIAy WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xv. Fig. 4. — Parus aureus alls ceruleis, jBor- 
tram, p. 292. — Edw. pi. 277, upper figure. — Pine Warbler, 
Arct, Ziool, p. 412, No. 318. — Pecue's Museum, No. 7307. 

CXXXV.— Page 168. 

GOLDEN. WINGED WARBLER 
SYLVIA CHRYSOrTERA, LATHAM AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xv. Fig. 6, male. — Edw. 299. — Le Figuier 
aux ailes dor^.es, Pv^. 6, 31 J. — Lath. 2, 492. — Arct. Zool. 403, 
No. 296. Ih. No. *296. — Motaedla chrysoptera, Turt. Syst, 1, 
.'>97. — Mot. flavifrons. Yellow-fronted W, Id. 601. — Parus alls 
aureis, Eartram, p. 2^. — Peale^s Museum, No. 7010. 

CXXXVI Page 169. 

TENNESEE WARBLER 

SYLVIA PEREORIEA, M ILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxv. Fig. 2 — Peale's Museum, No. 7787. 

CXXXVII. —Page 170. 

NASHVILLE WARBLER, 

SYLVIA RUBRICAPILLA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxvii. Fig. 3 — Peale's Museum, No. 7789. 

CXXXVIII — Page 171. 

BLUEBIRD 

SAXICOLA SIALIS, BONAFARTE . — SYLVIA SIALIS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate ni. Fig. 3, adult male. — Le Rouge gorge bleu, 
J)e Buffon, 6, 212. PI. enl. 390, — Blue Warbler, Latham, 2, 
446. — Cateshy, 1, 47. — Motacilla sialis, Linn. Syst, 336. — 
Peak's Museum, No, 7188. — Edinburgh College Museum, 
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CXXXIX. — Paj^ 178. 

BROWN LARK 

ANTHUS SPINOLETTAy BONAPARTE ALACDA BITF/I, WII.SON. 

Wilson, Plate xlii. Fig. 4 — Red Lark, JEdw, — AreU 

y^ooh No. 279 Latham^ 2, 376. — L’Alouette aiix ]oue» hrunes 

de Pennsylvanie, Buff. 5, 68. — Peak's Museum, No. 6108. 

CXL. — Page 180. 

RUBY.CROWNED WREN. 

REOULUS CALENDULA, STEPHENS. — SYLVIA CALENDULA, WlLR. 

Wilson, Plate v. Fig 8. — Le Roitelet Rubis, JDe Buff. 5, 
IMS. —Bdw. 264. — Lath. Si/n. 2, 611. — Arct. Zool. 320. — 
Prole's Museum, No. 7244. 

CXLl — Page 182. 

GOLDEN.C R LSTEl ) W R EN 
REGULUS CRISTATUS, KA\ . — SYLVIA RKGVLUS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate viii. Fig. 2. — Motaeilla legiilus, Linn, Syst. 
1, ;XS8, 48. — Lath. Syn. 4, 608, 145. — Edu\ 264. — Peak's 
Museum, No. 7246. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CXLII — Page 184. 

HOUSE WREN 

TROGLODYTES G'DON, VIFII.L. — SYLVIA DOMESTIC A, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate viii. Fig. .8 Motaeilla doniestiea (Rcguluw 

rufus, ) JEfar^ram, 291. — Peak's Museum, No. 728J3. 

CXLIII.—Page 188. 

WINEER WREN 

TROGLODYTES EUROP^EUS, LEAril. — SYLVIA TROGLODYTES. 

Wilson, Plate viii. Fig. 6. — Motaeilla Troglodytes? Linn. — 
PeaJe's Museum, No. 7284. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CXLIV.— Page 191. 

GREAT CAROLINA WREN. 

TROGLODYTES LUDOVICIANUS, BONAPARTE. 

CKRTHIA CAROLINIANA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xii. Fig. 5 Le Roitelet de la Louisiane, PI. 

enL TdO, fi§. 1 . — Lath. Syn. 1, p. 607, var. B Le Troglodytes 

de la Louisiane, Buff. Ots. 6, p. 361. — Motaeilla Carolinian a 
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(reguluB magnuB,) Bartramy p. 291. — Peale^s Museum, No. 
724a 


CXLV, — Page 194. 

MARSH WREN. 

TROGLODYTES PALUSTSIS, BOVAV, — CERIHtA FALUSTRIS, WILB. 

Wilson, Plate xii. Fig. 4. — Lath. Syn, Suppl, p. 244 

Motacilla palustriR (regulus minor,) JSartram, p. 29. — Peale't 
Museum, No. 7282. 


CXLVI. — Page 196. 

BROWN CREEPER. 

CERTBIA FAMILIARIS, LINN^US AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate viii. Fig. 1. — Little Brown variegated Creeper, 
Bartram^ 289 — Peale's Museum, No. 2434. — Edinburgh College 
hluseum. 


CXL VII.— Page 199. 

WHITE-BREASTED BLACK-CAPT NUTHATCH, OR 
CAROLINA NUTHATCH 

8ITTA CAROLINBNSIS, BRISSON, LINNASUS, AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate ii. Fig. a — Cateshy, 1, 22, fig. 2. — JLatham, 
1, 660, B. — Briss. 3, 22 — Sitta Carolinensis, Turton. 

CXLVIII.— Page 202. 

RED-BELLIED BLACK-CAPT NUTHATCH. 

8JTTA FARIA, WILSON. — SITTA CANADENSIS, LINNABVS. 

Wilson, Plate ii. Fig. 4. — Sitta Varia, Jiartram, p. 289. — 
Sitta Canadensis, Turton, — Small Nuthatch, Lutliam, 1, 651. 

CXLIX.— Page 204. 

BROWN-HEADED NUTHATCH. 

SITTA rUSILLA, LATHAM AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xv. Fig. 2. — Small Nuthatch, Cateshy, Car. 1, 
22, upper figure. — La Petite Sittelle 4 tete brune, Buff, 5. 474. 
— Peah^s Museum, No. 2040. Briss. 3, 958. — Lath. 1, 651, C. 


CL — Page 206. 

HUMMING BIRD. 

TROCniLUS COLUBRIS, LINN^US AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate x. Fig. 3, male. — Fig. 4, female. — Trochiliis 
colubris, Ltnn, Syst, 1, p. 191, No. 12. — L’Oiseau mouche a 
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i de U Caroline, Bn$i, Om, 8, p. 716, No. 18, t. 86, 
fr. 6. — Le Rubts, Buff. OU. 6, p. 18. — Huiomuig bird, 

. 1, 66. — Red-throated Humming bird, Edw. 1, tVi, male and 
female. — JLath. Syn. 2, 769, No. 85. — JPeo/e’a itfuaettm, No. 
2520. — Edinbuigh College Mut»eum. 


CLI. — Page 215. 

BLACK-CAPT TITMOUSE. 

PARVS ATRICAI’ILLVSf MNN^US AND ILSON. 

Wilson, Plate vni. Fig. 4. — Pams atncapillus, Linn. Sy$t. 1, 
341, 6. — Giiiel. Si/st. 1, 1(K)8. — La Mesange i tete none de (Canada, 
Suff 5, 408. — Canada Titmouse, Arvt. JZool. 2, No. 828. — 
Ztatk, Si/n. 4, 342, 9. — Peak's Museumf No. 7880. 


CLII.— Page 217. 

CRESTED TITMOUSE 
PARUS RICOlORy I INN Jirs AND WILSON. 

WiisoN, Plate vui. Fig 6 Pams bicolor, Linn. Si/at. 1, 

.544, 1. — La Mesange hitppe de la Carobne, Buff. 5, 461. — 
Toupet Titmouse, Arct. Zool. 1, No. 824. — Lath. Syn. 4, 544, 
11. — Peale's Museum^ No. 7864. 


CLIII. — Page 219. 

.SHORE LARK. 

ALAVDA ALPESTUlSf LINNAUS AND WILSON. 

WiLS'ON, Plate V. Fig. 4. — Al.iuda alpestris, Linn. Synt. 289. 
— Lath. Syn. 2, ;K5. — Peale's Musevmy No. 5190. — L’Aluuette 
de Virginie, DtBuff. 6, 36. — Catesb. 1, 82. — Edinburgh Col- 
lege Museum. 


CLIV Page 221. 

SNOW BUNTING 

EMRERJZA XJrALISj LINNAUb AND WILbON. 

Wilson, Plate xxi. Fig 2. — Linn. Syd. 808. — Arct. Zaol. 
p. .‘*36, No, 222. — lawny Bunting, Br. Zool. No. 121. — L’Or- 
tolan de Neige, Buff. 4, 829, PI. enl. 497. — Peak's Museumt 
6900. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CLV — Page 226. 

SCARLET TANAGER. 

TANAORA RUBRAi WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xi. Fig. 3, male. — Fig. 4, female — Tanapa 
rubra, Linn. Syst. 1, p. 814, 8. — Caidinal de Canada, Brtss. 
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Orn. 3, p. 48, pi. 2, fig. 6 — Lath. 2, p. 217, No. 3. — Scarlet 
Sparrow, Edw. pi. 343. —> Canada Tanager, and Olive Xanager, 
Arct. Zool. p. .‘X>9, No. 237, 238, — Peak's Museum, No. 6128. 
— Edinburgh College Museum. 

CL VI — Page 231. 

SUMMER RED BIRD 

TAN AGRA MSTIP’A, GMELIM ANB WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate m. Fig. 3, male. — Fig. 4, female. — Tanagra 
Mississippensis, Lath. Ind. Orn. 1, 421, .5. — Mexican Tanager. 
Lath. Syti. 3, 219,5, P. — Tanagra variegata, Ind. Orn. 1, 
421, 6. — Tanagra lestiva, Ind. Om. 1, 422, 7. — Muscicapa rubra, 

Linn. Syst. 1 , 328, 8 6, 252. PI. enl. 741 Catesby, 

Car. 1, 56 — Mei ul.i flatnmula. Sandhill Red-biid, Bartram, 299. 

— Peak's Museum, No. 6134. 

CLVIL— Page 235. 

LOUISIANA TANAGER. 

TANAGRA LVDOVICJANA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xx. Fig. 1. — Peak's Museum, No. 6236. 

CLVni Page 236. 

INDKJO BIRD 

FRlNGlhLA CYANEA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Pluto vi Fig. 5. — Tanagra cyanea, Linn. Syst. 1, 
315. — Le Mmi'stie, Buff. 4,86. — ludigo Ilunting, Arvt. Zool. 
2, No. 235. — Lath. Syn. 3, 205,63. — Blue Linnet, Edw. 273. 

— Peak's Museum, No. 6002. 

CLIX — Page 239. 

PAINTED BUNTING 
frjngili a ciRjs, Wilson and temminck. 

Wilson, Plate wjv. Fig. 1, male. — Fig. 2, female. — Ztnw. 

Susf. .313. — Painted Fiiuli, Catesh. 1, 44 Edw. 130, 17.3. 

Arct. Zool. p. .362, No. 226. — Le Veidier de la Louisiane, dit 
^Igaiiement le Pape, Briss. 3, 200. App. 74. — Bvffon, 4, 76. 
PI. enl. 159. — Loth. 2, 206. — Liuaiia nris, the Painted Finch, 
oi Nonpareil, Bartram, p. *291. — Peak's Museum, No. 6062, and 

anno * ' ' 
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CLX. — Page 242. 

BLACK-THROATKD BUNTING 
FRIXGILLA AMFRlVANAy BONAPARTF. 

WiLson, Plate iii. Fig. 2 Calamlra Pratensis, the May Bird, 

Sartram, p. 291 Peales Museum^ No. ij9.>2 Arct. ZooL 

228. — Embenza Americana, Itul^ Orn. p. 44. 

CLXI. — Page 244. 

W H I T r-C RO WN K D B U N TI NG. 

FRIVTGILLA LEVVOFIIRTSf TEM. — FMRFRIFA LFUCOFURYS^ WII.S. 

Wilson, Plate x\xi. Vig. 4. — Turto7i, St/st. p. 636. — Peak's 
Museum^ No. ()687. 


CLXII. — Page24.'). 

BAY.\VlN(.rn BUNTING 

FRISaiLH GRAMlXKAy GMKL . — hMJth Rl/A i.RAMJXFA^ Wll«. 

Wilson, Plate xx\i. Fig. 6. — (Ii.hs Finch, Arct^ Zool, No. 
253. — Lathamf 3, 27,3. — Turt. Syst, 1, p. 505. 

C'LXITI. — Page 240. 

SWAMP SPARROW 
FRINGILLA FAJAfSTRtSf WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate x\ii. Fig. 1, adult mile — Passer palustrii, 
Bartramf p. 291. — Peak's Musevm., No. 6509. 

CLXIV — Page 248. 

Will TE-THROA'l hi) SPARROW 

IIIINOILLA ALBlCOhLJS., WIT SON. 

Wilson, Plate xxiv. Fig. 2. — F'nngilla fimca, Ihirtram^ p. 291. 

— Lath. 2, 272. —Edw. 304. 6 Zoul. p. ,‘373, No. 248. 

— Peale's Museum, No. 0486. 

CLXV. —Page 249. 

SAVANNAH SPARROW 

FRINUILhA bAVANNA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate XX 11, Fig. 3, female. — Peak's Museum, No. 
6584. 
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CLXVL— Page 260. 

SAVANNAH FINCH. 

FRJNQILLA SAFANNA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxxiv. Fig. 4, male. — Peale*s Mumtmy No. 
658S. 


CLXVII. —Page 260. 

FIELD SPARROW. 

FBI N GILL A PUSILLA, 

Wilson, Plate xvi. Fig. 2 — Passer agrestis, p. 291. 

— Peale*s Museum, No. 6560. 

CLXVIIL— Page 262. 

TREE SPARROW 

FRJNQILLA ARBORKA, WILS. FRJNQILLA CANADENSIS, LATH. 

Wilson, Plate xvi. Fig. 3. — Le Soulciet, Puffon, 3, 500. — 
Moioeau de Canada, Prtsson, 3, 101. PL enl. 223. — X*atham, 

% 252. -^Edw. 269. — Arct Zod. ti. 373, No. 246 Peale's 

Museum, No. 6575. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CLXIX Page 253. 

SONG SPARROW. 

FRJNQILLA MBLODIA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xvi. Fig. 4 — Fasciated Finch? ArcU Zool. 
p. 875, No, 252. — Peak's Museum, No 6573. 

CLXX. — Page 255. 

CHIPPING SPARROW. 

FRINGJLLA SOCIALIS, W'lLSON. 

Wilson, Plate xvi. Fig. 5. — Passer duinesticus, the Little 
House Sparrow, or Cliipping Bird, Bartram, p. 291. — PeaJk's 
Museum, No. 6571. 


CLXXI.— Page 256. 

SNOW BIRD. 

FRJNQILLA NIVALIS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xvi. Fig. 6. — Fringilla Hudsonia, Turton, 
J^st. 1, .568. — Einbeiiza hyemalis. Id. 531. — Latham, 1, 66. — 
(jatesh. 1, 36. — Arct. Zool. \). 359, No. 22.S. — Passer nivalis, 
Bartram, p. 291. — P&jde's Museum, No. 6532. — Edinburgh 
College Museum. 
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CLXXII. — Page 269. 

YELLOW. WINGED SPARROW 

FRINQtLLA PASSERINA, WILSOX. 

WiLsoRj Plate XXIV. Fig. 6. — Peale's Museufih No. 6585. 

CLXXIII Page 260. 

SHARP-TAILED SPARROW 
FJtlNOIJLLA CAUDACUTA^ WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxxiv. Fig. 3 Peak's Museum^ No. 6442. 

CLXXIV Page 261. 

SEA-SIDE FINCH. 

FRINGILLA MARITIMAj WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxxiv. Fig. 2. 

CLXXV — Page 262. 

YELLOW BIRD, OR GOLDFINCH. 

FRINGILLA TRISTIS, I.INNJEUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate i. Fig. 2, adult mule, m spring dress. — Edin- 
burgh Collie Museum. 

CLXXVI — Page 266. 

PINE UNCH. 

FRINGILLA RINGS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xvii. Fig. 1, in winter plumage. — Peak's 
Museum, No. 6677. 


CLXXVII Page 267. 

LESSER RED-POLL 

FRINGILLA LINARIA, LINNJKUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxx. Fig. 4, male. — X«M. 2, .305. — Arct 
Zool. 379. — Le Sizereii, Puff, 4, 216. PL enL 161, 2. — PeaJe's 
Museum^ No. 6579. — Turton's Linn. 1, p. 662. — Bewick's 
British Birds, 1, p. 191. — Brit. Zool. No. 132. Arct. ZooL 
No. 262. — Le Cabaret? Buff. Ois. 1, 109. PI. cnl. No. 485. 

— Belon, av. 356. — Albin, 3, p. 31. — PhU. Tians. 62, 406. 

— Grasiska, Faun. Suec. No. 241. — Edmbuigh College 
Museum. 
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CLXXVIII Page 270. 

FOX-COLOURED SPARROW. 

FRINOILLA ILIACAf MEAEM. — F. MVVA, {fERRUOINEA,) WILS. 

WiLsOK, Plate XXII. Fig. 4. — Rusty Bunting, Arct, Zool. 
p. S64, No. 2:11. Ih. 2!33. — Ferruginous Finch, //». 375, No. 
261. — Frmgilla rufa, Bartram^ p. 291. — Peak's Museum^ No. 
6092.>— Edmbuigh College Museum. 

CLXXIX — Page 271. 

TOWHE BUNTING 

FRINOJLLA ERYTHROrtlTHALMAy LINNA!US. 
EMRERIZA ERyTHROPllTHALMAf WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate x. Fig. 6 — Frmgilla erythiopthalma, Zinn. 

Syst. p. 318, 6 Le Pinson dc la Caroline, Bnss. Orn. 3, 

p. 169, 44 Buff, Oh. 4, p. 141 — Lath. 2, p. 199, No. 43. 

— Catesb. Car. 1, pi. 34. — Peak's Museurn, No. 5970. 

CLXXX Page 273. 

CARDINAL GROSBEAK 

FRINGILLA CARDINALlSy BONAP hOXIA CARDlNALJSy WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate ii. Fig. 1, male. — Fig. 2, female. — Linn. Syst. 

1, p. 300, No. .5. — Le Grosbec de Viiginie, Bnss, Orn. 3, p. 255, 
No. 17. — Btff. 3, p. 458, pi. 28. PI. enl. 37. — Lath. Syn. 

2, p. 118, No. 13. — Caidinal, Brown's Jam. p. 647 — Pete's 
muMoumy No. 5668. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CLXXXI — Page 277. 

IlOSE-B RE ASTEI) GROSBE A K 

FRiEOILLA l.VUOVlClANAy BONAPARTE. — LOXIA ROSEA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xvii. Fig. 2, male. — Loxia Ludovieiana, Tur- 
ton's Syst. — Red-breasted Giosbeak, Arct. ZooU p. 350, No. 212. 

— Red-breasted Finch, Id, 372, No. 243 Le Rose gorge, Buff. 

8, 460. — Giosbec de la Louisiaue, PI. enl. 153, fig. 2. — Lath. 2, 
126. — Peak's Museum, No. 5806, male; 5807, female; 5806, 
A, male of one year old. 

CLXXXIL — Page 278. 

BLUE GROSBEAK. 

FRIFraiLLA CJERULKA, BONAPARTE LOXIA CMRULEA, WILSON. 

W 1 L.SON, Plate XXIV. Fig. 6 Linn. Syst. 304. — Latham, 3, 

116. — Arct. Zool. p. 351, No. 217. — Cateshy, 1, 39. — Buffon, 

3, 454. PI. enl, 154. — Peak's Museum, No. 5826. 
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CLXXXIII Page 280. 

PURPLE FINCH. 

FRINGILJaA PURPUREA^ VVILSON AND GMELIK. 

Wilson, Plate vii. Fig. 4, male, summer dress. — Plate XLii. 
Fig. 3, male, winter plumage. — Fi iiigilla mirpurea, Gmel. Syst. 
1, 923. — Boil vereuil violet de la Caioline, Buff, 4, .395. — Purple 
Finch, Arct. Zool. 2, No. 258. — Cates. 1, 41. — Lath. Syn. 3, 

275, 39 Ciimson-headed Finch, Arct, Zoul. 2, No. 257. — 

Lath. Syn. 3, 271, 29. — Gmel. Sy<<t. i, 864 Fringilla rosea, 

Pallas, 3, 699, 26. — Hemp-bird, Bartram, 291. FiingiUa pur- 
purea, Id. 291. — Peak's Museum, No. 6504. 

CLXXXIV. — Page 283. 

PINE GROSBEAK 

PYRRItULA EXlfCJ.EATOR, TEM . — LOAJA ElfUCLEATOR, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate v. Fig. 2, young male. — Loxia Enueleator, 
Linn. Si/st. 1, p. 29i), 3. — LeDur-liec, ou Gios-b(‘e de Canada, 
Buff on, p. 457. PI. enl. 135, 1. — Bdw. 123, 124. — XaM. 
Syn. 3, p. Ill, 5. — Peak's Museum, No. 664. — Edinburgh 
Cijdlege Museum. 


CLXXXV.— Page 286. 

AMERICAN CRO.SSBILL. 

LOXIA CVltriROSTRA, LINN. — CURrjROSTRi AMERICANA, W1L&. 

Wilson, Plate xxxi. Fig. 3, young male. — Peak's Museum, 
No. 5640. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CLXXXVI.— Page 289. 

WHIJT^ WINGED CROSSBILL 

LOXIA Lr.VCOPTLRA, GMEL. CURUROSTRA LFrcOPTKRA, WILS. 

Wilson, Plate xxxi. Fig. 3, young male. — TurUm, Syst, I, 
p. 515. 


CLXXXVIL— Page 290. 

CAROLINA PIGEON, OR TURTLE DOVE 
COLVMltA CAROLINEXSIS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xliii. Fig I. — Linn. Syst. 2H6. — Caiedi. 
Car. 1, 24. --Buff. 2, 557. Pi. enl. 175. — La Tourteielle dela 
Caroline, Brisstm, 1, 1 10. — Peak's Museum, No. 5088 — TurUm, 
479. — Arct. Zool. 2, No. 188. — Edinburgh College Muaeuxn. 
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CLXXXVIII. — Page 293. 

MIGRATORY PIGEON 
COLUMBA MIORATOEIA, LINKiBDS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xliv. Fig. 2. — Cateshyt 1, 23. — Linn. Syst. 
285. — Turton^ 479. — Arct, Zool. p. 822, No. 187. — Brisson, 

1, 100. — Buffo»t 2, 527 PeaWs Mmeumt No. 5084. — 

Edinburgli College Museum. 

CLXXXIX. — Page 304. 

GROUND DOVE. 

COLVJIBA FASSERlNAy L1NN.SITS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xvli. Fig. 1, male — Fig. 3, female Linn, 

Syst. 285. — Sloan. Jam. 2, 305. — Le Cocotzm, Fernandez, 24. 

— Buffon, 2, 559. PL enl. 243. — La petite Tourtelle, Brtsson^ 

2, 113. — Turt. Syst. 478 Columba minuta, Ibid. p. 479 

Arct. Zool. p. 3^ No. 191. — Catesb. I, 26 — l^mlmrgH 
Collide Museum. 

CXC.— Page 309. 

QUAIL, OR PARTRIDGE. 

PERDRIX riRGlKIANAy LATHAM AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xlvii. Fig. 2, male. — Arct. Zool. 318, No. 
l85. — Catcihyy App. p. 12. — Viigmian Quail, Turt. Syst. p. 
460. — Maryland Q. Ibid. — Le Peidnx d’Amenque, Briss. 1, 
231. -^Buff. 2, 447. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CXCI.— Page 314. 

RUFFED GROUSE. 

TETRAO VMBEJ.hUS, LINNABUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xlix. — Arct. Zool. p. 301, No. 179 Ruffed 

Heathcock, or Giouse, Edw. 248. — La Gelinote hupp^ de Penn- 

sylvame, 1,214. PL enl. 104 Bujf ’. 2,281. — PAiL 

Trans. 62, 393. — Turt. Syst. 454. — Peah's Museum^ No. 
4702. — Edinbuigh College Museum. 

CXCII. — Page 320. 

PINNATED GROUSE 

TETRAO CUriDOj L1NN.SUS J ND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xxvii. Fig. 1, male Linn. Syst. 1, p. 274, 

5. — Lath. % p, 740. — Arct, Zool. — La Gelinote nupp4e 
d’Amerique, Briss. Orn. 1, p. 212, 10 — Urogalus minor, fuscus 
cervice, plurais alas iraitantibus donata, Cates. Car. App. pi. 1, 

— Tetrao lagogiis, the Mountain Cock, or Grouse, Bartramy p. 
290. — Heath-hen, Praine hen, Barren-hen. — Pealds Museum^ 
No. 4700, male ; 4701, female. 
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CXCIII Page S. 

RINGED PLOVER. 

( UAnADniVS MELODU&i BOMAF . — CBAHADSJUS HIATICVLA, WILS. 

Wilson, Plate xxxvu. Fig. 3, adult — Lath. Syn. 5, p. 201. 8. 
— Arct, ZooL 2, No. 401. — Petit Pluvier i collier, Bvff. 8, 
p. 90-6. PI. enl. 921. — Pluvialw Torquata minor, Brins. 6, 
p. 63, 8, t. 5, f. 2. — Turt Syst. p. 411, 2. — Peale's Musemny 
No. 4150. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CXCIV Page 6. 

RING PLOVER. 

CHARADRJUS 8EMJPALMATUS, BONAF . — TRJNOA HJATICULA, WILS. 

Wilson, Plate lix. Fig. 3. — Arct, Zool. p. 486. No. 401. — 
Le Petit Pluvier a colliei. Buff. 8, 90. — Bewicky 1, 326. — 
Peale's Museum, No. 4150. 

CXCV — Page?. 

WILSON’S PLOVER. 

CBARADRIUS WILSON I US, ORD. 

Wilson, Plate lxxiii. Fig. 6. — Peale's Museum, No. 4159, 
male ; 4160, female. 


CXCVL — Page9. 

KILDEER PLOVER. 

CBARADRIUS V0C1FERV8, LINNAEUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lix. Fig. 6. — Arct. Zool. No. 400. — Catesb. 
1, 71. — Le Kildir, Buff 8, 96. — Peak's Museum, No. 4174.-- 
l^inburgh College Museum. 
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CXCVIL —Page 11. 

GOLDEN PLOVER 

CHARADRIUS PLUriALIS, LlNNiKUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lix. Fig. 6. — Arct, Zool. p. 493, No. 399. — 
Sewick, 1, 322. — Le Pluvier dor4, Suff, 8, 81. PL evd, 904. — 
Peaie^s Mmeum, No. 4198. — Edinbuigh College Museum. 

CXCVm — Page 13. 

BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER. 

CEARAHRIUa HELVETICUSi BON. — CHARADRIUS APRICARIUSy WIL8. 

Wilson, Plate lvii. Fig. 4. — Alwagrim Plover, Arct ZooL 
p. 483, No. 398. — Le Pluvier dore a gorge noiie, Buff. 8, 86. — 
Peak's Museum^ No. 4196. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CXCIX.— Page 15. 

TURNSTONE. 

STBEPSILAS INTERPRESf ILLIU. — TRJNQA INTEBPBES, WlLb. 

Wilson, Plate lvh. Fig. 1. — Hebridal Sandpiper, Arct. ZooL 
p. 472, No. 382. — Le Tourne-pierre, Buff. 7, 180, PI. enl, 130, 
— Bewickf 2, p. 119, 121. — Cateshi/t 1, 72. — Peak's Museum^ 
No. 4044. — Ediiibuigh College Museum. 

CC. — Page 1 8. 

PIED OYSTER-CATCHER 
RJEUATOPVS OSTRALRQUSy LINN ASUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxiv . Fig. 2 Arct. Zool. No. 406. — Lath. 

Syn. 3, p. 219. — Cateshy^ 1, 85. — Beivtck, 2, 23. — Peak's 
Museuniy No 4258. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CCI. — Page 23. 

WHOOPING CRANE. 

GRUS AMERICAN Ay BONAPARTE. — ARDEA AMERICANA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxiv. Fig. 8. — Arct. Zool. No. 339 — CatesI). 
1. 75. — Lath. .3, p. 42 — La Grue d'Amerique, Briss. 5, p. 
382. — PL enl. 889. — Peak's Museum, No. 3704. 

CCIL— Page26. 

GREAT HERON. 

ARDEA HEROIilAS, LINNAEUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxv. Fig. 2 Le Heron hupe de Virginie, 

Briss. 5, p. 416, 10. — Le Grand Heron d’Amerique, Biff. 7, 
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^ S85. — Larger crested Heron, Catesh. App. pi. 10, fig. 1. — 
T^ath, Syn. 3, p. 85. — Arct, ZooL No. 341. — Plate's Museum, 
No. 3629. 


CCIIL — Page32. 

GREAT WHITE HERON. 

ARDBA ALBA, LINNJEUS. ABDEA EORETTA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxi. Fig. 4. — Peale's Museum, No. 3744 ; 
young, 3766. 


CCIV.— Page36. 

SNOWY HERON. 

ABDEA CANDIDISSIMA, GMELIN AND WILSON, 

Wilson, Plate Lxir. Fig. 4. — Turt. Syst. p. 380 — ZafA, 
Syn. V. 3, p. 92, No, 61. — Peale*8 Museum, No, 3785, 

CCV.-Page37. 

LOUISIANA HERON 

ABDEA LUDOEJCIANA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate i xrv. Fig. I. — Peak's Museum, No. 3760. — 
Edinburgh College Museum. 

CCVI. — Page 39. 

NIUHT HERON, OR yUA BIRD 

ABDhA NYCTICORAX, LINN A* US AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate i.xi. Fig. 2, adult — Fig. 3, young. — Aret. 
Zwl. No. 356. — Le Bilioreau, Buff. 7, 43b, 4.39, tab. 22. PL 
enl. IbH, 769, mj—Zath. Nyti. v. ;3, p. 62. No. 13, — p. 63, 
Young, called theie the Female. — Peak's Museum, No. 3728, 
young, No. 3729. — Edinbuigh College Museum. 

CCVII. — Page43. 

YELLOW-CROWNED HERON 
ABDEA rjOLACKA, LINNA!US AND WILSON, 

Wilson, Plate lxv. Fig. 1. — Linn. Syst. 1, p. 238. 16. — 
Lath. Syn. 3, p. 80. — Le Crabier de Bahama, Prisson, 6, p. 
481, 41. — Crested Bittern, Catesby, 1, _pl. 79. — Le Crabier gris 
<le fer. Buff. 7, p. 399. — Arct. Zvol. No. 362 — Peak's 
Museum, !No. 3738. 
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CCVIIL—Page46. 

BLUE CRANE, OR HERON. 

ARDBA CERULjBA, LINN^US AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxii. Fig. 3 . — Aret Zooh No. 351. — Catesby^ 
1, 76. — Le Crabier bleu, JBvff, 7, 398. — Sloan. Jam. 2, 315. 
— Ztoth. Syn. V. 3, p. 78, No. 45 — p. 79, var. A. — Ardea 
cserulescensy Turt. Syst. p. 379. — JPeale's Museum^ No. 37^ 
— Edinburgh College Museum. 

CCIX.— Page47. 

AMERICAN BITTERN. 

ARDEA MIRTORi WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxv. Fig. 3 — Le Butor de la Baye d’Hudson, 

BrissoUt 6, p. 449, 23 BvffoHi 7, p. 4J30 JSdwardsj 136, 

var. A. — Lath. Syn. 3, p. 38. — Peale's Museum^ No. 3727. 

CCX.— Page49. 

GREEN HERON 

ARDEA rjRESCENSt LINNJFUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxi. Fig. 1. — Aret. Zool. No. 349. — Catesh. 
1, 80. — -Le Cl abler vert, Bvffon^ 7, 404. — Lath. Syn. v. 8, 
p. 68, No. 80. — Peale*s Mnseumf No. 3797. — Edinburgh College 
Museum. 


CCXI. — Page 32. 

LEAST BITTERN. 

ARDEA EXlLISy GMELIN AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxv. Fig. 4. — Lath. Syn. v. 3, p. 66, No. 28. 

— Peale' 8 Museum, No. 3814. 

CCXII Page 34. 

WOOD IBIS 

TANTALUS LOCULATOR, LINNuEUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxvi. Fig. 1. — Le grand Courli d^Amerique, 
JBriss. 5, p. 338, 8. — Couiicaca, Puff. 7, p. 276. PI. enl. 868. 

— Catesb. 1, 81. — Aret. Zool. No. 360. — Lath. Syn.ti,-p. 104. 

— Peale*8 Museum, No. 3862. — Edinburgh College Museum. 
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CCXIII Page 56. 

SCAIILET IBIS. 

ISIS RUSllAf VIFILL TANTALUS RUSFS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxvi. Fig. 2. — Lc Coiirli rouge du Bread, 
JBrissorif 5, p. 344, 12, Fig. 1, 2 . — Bvffon^ 8, p. 36. — Red 

Curlew, Catesh. 1, 84 Bath. 3, p. 106. — Arct, Zod. 

No. 361. — PecUe's Museum, No. 3^4. — Edinburgh College 
Museum. 


CCXIV.— Page57. 

WHITE IBIS 

ISIS ALBA, VIFILL. TANTALUS ALSUS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lwi. Fig. 3. — Le Courli hlanc du Bresil, 
Briss. 5, p. 339, 10. Buff. 8, p. 41. PI. enl. 915. — White 
("ill lew, Catesh. 1, pi. 82. — Lath. Syn. 3, p. Ill, No. 9. — 
Arct. Zool. No. (3(>3. 


CCXV — Page 59. 

LONG-BILLED CURLEW. 

NIT MEN I us LONGIIWSTRIS, WILSON, 

Wilson, Plate lxiv. Fig. 4. — Peale^s Museum, No. 3910. 

CCXVL -^Page 61. 

ESQUIMAUX CURLEW. 

NUMENIUS UUDSONICVS, LATH.< — SCOLOVAX BOREALIS, WILS. 

Wilson, Plate lvi. Fig. 1 — Arct. Zool. y>. 461, No. {364. — 
Lath. 3. — Tvrt. Syst. p. {392. — Pealed Museum, No. 4003. 

CCXVII Page 6i\ 

SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER. 

TRJNGA SEMIPALM ATA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate Lxm. Fig. 4. — Peale's Museum, No, 4023. 

CCXVIll Page 64. 

RED-BACKED SANDPIPER. 

TRINGA ALPINA, LINN.®US AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lvi. Fig. 2 — Arct. Zool. p. 476, No. S91. — 
Bewick, 2, p. 11 {3. — La Biuniiette, Buff. 7, Peak's 

Museum, No. 4094. — Edinburgh College Museum. 
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CCXlX.-~Page66. 

ASH-COLOURED SANDPIPER 
rniNGA CINEREA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lvii. Fig. 2. — Arct, Zool. p. 474, No. — 
Jiewivkf 2, ]). 102. — I^ecdes Museunif No. 4060. — Bdmbuigh 
College Muse am. 


CCXX P.ige 68. 

RED.BREASTED SANDPIPER 
TlilEGA RUFAf WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lvii. Fig. 6. — Peale's Mmeum, No. 4060. — 
Kfhnburgh College Museum. 

CCXXL— Page69. 

'J’HE PURRE 

THING A CINCLUS. 

Wilson, Plate lvii. Fig. 3. — Xinn. Syst. 2.51 Arct. Zool. 

)). 475, No. .‘100 — Meu'uki 2, p. 115. — L’Alouette (le uiei, 
Pu ff, 7, 548. — Peak's Musevnif No. 4126. — Edmbuigli College 
^Sluseum. 

CCXXIT. — Pdge 71. 

LITTLE SANDPIPER 
THING A rUSlLLJf WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xlkWii. Fig. 4. -^Lath. Syn. .5, p. 184, 32. — 
Arct. Zool. 2, No. .*307. ■ — C3inclus donumcensi'» minor, Pnss. 5, 
p. 222, 13, t. 2.5, f. 2. — Turt. Syst. p. 410. — Peak's Mustum^ 
No. 4138. — Ediubuigh College Museum. 

CCXXIIl. — Page72. 

SANDERLING PLOVER 

rniNGA ARENiRJA, LINNJLUS . — CIlARAVlilVS CALJDRISf WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate i ix. Fig. 4. wmtei diess. — JLinn. Syst. 2.‘)5 

— Arct. Zool. p. 486, No. 40.*). — J^e Saiiderling, Pirff. 7, 532. 

— Sewick, 2, 10. — Peak's Musciinij No. 4204. 

CCXXIV.— Page74. 

RUDDY PLO\ER 
CUARADlilVS RUHIDL’Sy \MLSON. 

Wilson, IMate iaiii. Fig. 3. sunimei dress. — Arct. Zool. 
No. 404. — Xa<A. !Syn. 5, 3, p. 10.5, No. 2. — Tuit. Syst. 
p. 415. 
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CCXXV. — Page 75. 

LONG-LliGGED PLOVER. 
aiMANTOrUS NlGRICOLLlSy VIFILL. 
RECUUriROSTRA UlMANTOPUS^ WILSOX. 

Wilson, Plate lviii. Fig. 2. — Long-legged Plover, Arc( 
Xool. p. 487, No. 405. — Turtouy p. 416. — Bewick, 2, 21. — 
L’Eehasse, Buff. 8, 114. PL enl. 878. — PeaWs Mui>eani, 
No. 4210. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CCXXVI. — Page 80. 

SEMIPALMATEI) SNIPE 

rUTARLTS S'EMIPALMATirs, TEM . — SCOLUPAX SEMIPALMATA, WILS. 

Wilson, Plate lvi. Fig. 3. — ArcL ZooL p. 469, No. 380. — 
Pi‘aU‘'» Miiseuni, No. 11942. 

CCXXVIL— Page83. 

YELLOW-SHANKS SNIPE. 

TOTiNUH FLAriPES, VIFILL . — SCOLOPAX FLAVirES, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lviii. Fig. 4. — Arct. ZooL p. 463, No. 878. — 
Tu) t. Syi>t. 395. — Peale\ Mubcum, No. 3i)38. 

CCXXVIIL — Page84. 

TELL-TALE GODWIT, OR SNIPE 
JOTINUS MELANOLKVCUb, VlElLL. SCOLOPAX VOCIFKRUS, WIJ S. 

Wilson, Plate lviii. Fig. 5, — Stone Snipe, Arct. ZooL 
p 468, No. 376. — Turt. St/bt. p 396. — Peale't> Museum. 
S o 3940. 

CCXXlX._Page86. 

BARTRAM’S SANDPIPER. 

lOriXVS BARTHAMIUS, TFM TIUNGIA lUHTRAitlA, WILSON. 

Wilson, I’late lix. Fig. 2. — Peale^s Mubeum, No. 4040. 

CCXXX Page 88. 

SOLITARY SANDPIPER 

101 ANUS CHLOnOPYQIUb, VIEILL TUINUA bULJTAlUA, WII SO^. 

Wilson, Plate lviii. Fig. 3. — Peale^b Museum, No. 7763. 
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CCXXXI — Page 80. 

SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 

TOTANUS MACULAItlUSi TFMMI>frK TRINOA MACULARJA, WII-S* 

Wilson, Plate lix. Fig. h — Arct. Zool. p. 473, No. 385. — 

La Grive d’eaii. Buff. 8, 140 Bdw. 277 Peale's Museum, 

No. 4056. — Edinbuigh College Museum. 

CCXXXIL — Page02. 

GREAT MARBLED GODWIT 
LIMOSA FRIiOA, VIFILL. — SCOLOPAX Fh'DOA, WILSO^. 

Wilson, Plate lvi. Fig. 4, female. — Arct Zool. p. 465, No. 
871. — La Barge rousse de Baie de Hudson, Buff. 7, 507.— 
Peak's Museum, No. 4019. 

CCXXXIIL— Page9S. 

RED.BREASTED SNIPE 

SCOLOPAX GRISPiA, GMELIN. SCOLOPAX NOFEBOJIACJSNSIS, 'WILS. 

Wilson, Plate xlvii. Fig. 1. — Arct. Zool. p. 464, No. 868. 
— Peak's Museum, No. 3932. 

CCXXXIV. — Page 95. 

SNIPE. 

SCOLOPAX JUlEIIAriJ, KAUP . — SCOLOPAX OALLJNAOO, WILSON. 

Wii.soN, Plate Lvili. Fig. 1. 

CCXXXV. — Page 98. 

AMERICAN WOODCOCK. 

SCOLOPAX MINOR, GMELIN AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xi.viii. Fig. 2 — Arct. Zool, p. 463, No. 365. 
~ Turt. Syst. 396. 


CCXXXVI.— Page 103. 

CLAPPER RAII 

RALLUS CREPITANS, LINN.®US AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate imi. Fig. 2 Arct. Zool. |No. 407. — Turt. 

Syst. p. 430. — Lath. Syn. v. 3, p. 229, No. 2. — PtaU'*^ 
Museum, No. 4400. 

6 
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CCXXXVII Page 107. 

VIRGINIAN RAIL, 

RALLIfS VIROINIANUS, LINN^USi AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxii. Fig. 1 Arct. Zool. No. 408 — JEdw, 

279, — Lath. S^n.v.Qj p. 228, No. 1. var. A. — Peale's Museum, 
No. 4426. — Edmbuigh College Museum. 

CCXXXVIII. —Page 110, 

CAROLINA RAIL. 

RALLUS CAROLINUS, LINNiEUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate xlviii. Fig. 1. — Soree, Catesh. 1, 70. — Arct. 
Zool. p. 491, No. 409. — Little Americau Water VLen,Edw. 144. 
— Le Rale de Viigime, Puff, 8, 165. — Edinburgli College 
Museum. 


CCXXXIX. —Page 122. 

MARTINICO GALLINULE. 

GALLIKULA MARTINICA, LATHAM. 

QALLINULA rOUPUX'itlO, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxxiii. Fig. 2. — GdlliiiulaMartmuu, Lath. Ind, 
Orn. p. 769, 9. Oen. /S'yw. 3, p. 2.56, 7, pi. 8S. — Fulica 
Martinica, Li fin. Si/sf. ed. 12, 1, p 2.59, 7. — Fulic.i M.ii tmi- 
censis, Gmel. Syst. p. 7<K), 7. — La petite Poule-Sidtaiie, Ptiss. 
Orn. 5, p. 526, pi. 42, fig. 2. — Puff. Ois. 8, p. 206. — La 
Favourite de Cayenue, PI. eni. No, 897 ; young ^ — Peak's 
Museum, No. 4294. — Edmbuigh College Museum. 

eeXL. — Page 12.3. 

CINEREOUS COO'J’. 

FULICA AMERICANA, GMELlN. FULICA ATRA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxmh. Fig. 1 Fulica Ameiicana, Gmel. 

Si/st. 1, p. 704,23. — Lath. Ind. Orn, p. 779,5 Citieieous 

Coot, Gen. Syn. 3, p. 279. — Peak's Museum, No. 4322. — 
Edmbuigh College Museum, 

CCXLI. — Page 128. 

BROWN PHALAROPE. 
rilALAROrUS FULICARNIS, BONAPARTE. 
rUALAROrUS HYPERROREUS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxxiii. Fig, 3 — Trmga lobata, Linn. Syst. 
ed. 10, tom. 1, p. 148, 5. T. hypeiborea, Jd. ed. 12, toin. I, p. 
249, 9. — Timga lobata, Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 674, 6. T. fusca. Id. 
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p. 675, S3. T. hyperborea, Id. No. 9. — PhakrOTUs cineren^, 
JSrtss. Orn. 6, p. 16. P. fu'»ciis, Id. p. 18. — Le Phalarope 
cenfli 6, Svff. Ois. 8, p. 224. PI. enl. 766. — Coot-footed 
Tringa, JEdwardst pi. 46. Cock Coot-footed Tiinga, Id. pi. 143. 
— Red Pliakiope, Penn. Prit. Zool. No. 219 Blown Pha- 

larope, Arct. Zool. No. 414. — Phakropus hjperboreus, 

Ina. Orn. p. 775, 1. P. fuscus. Id. p. 776, 4. — Red Phalarope, 
Gen. Syn. 3, p. 270, 1. lel. p. 272, var. A. Brown Phalari^pe, 

Id. p. 274,4 Red Phalaiope, Montagn., Orn. iJic. Id. Snp. 

and Appendia. — Phalaiopns hyperboieus. Tern. Man. d' Orn 
]). 709. — Le Lobjj)t!(de a hausse-col, Cuv. Peg. An. 1, p. 495. 


CCXLIT — Page 1.32. 

GRAY PHALAROPE. 

PHALAROrVS FULICARIVS^ WILSOK. 

Wilson, Plate lxxiii. Fig. 4. — Tringa Fulicaria, Lhin. 
Syst. ed. 10, tom. 1, p. 148,6. — Tringa glacials, Gmel. Syst 
1, p. 675, 2. T. hypeiboiea, var. B. Id. p. 676. — Le Phalarope, 
JRriss. Orn. 6, ]). 12, No. 1. Phalaiopiis rntchcens, Id. p. 20. — 
Phakropus lobatns, Path. Ind. Orn, p. 776, 2. P. glaciahs, 
Id. No. 3. — Red Phalaiope, fem. Gen. Syji. 3, j). 271. Oiay 
Phakiope, Id. p. 272, 2. Plain Phakroiie, Id. p. 273, 3. — 
Giay Phalaiofie, Penn. PrtUhh Zool. No. 218. Arct. Zool. 
No. 412. Red Phaki(ipe, Id, No. 413. Plain Phalaiope, Id, 
No. 416. — Red Coot-footed Tiinga, Pdw. pi. 142. Gray 
Coot-footed Tringa, Id. Glcamnqs, pi. ,308 — Le Phakiope 
lougc, Pvffon, On. 8, p, 225. — Le Phakiojie a festons denteles, 
Id, p. 226. — Giay Phaki ope, Jlfowtopi/, Orn. Du. and Appvn^ 
dnr to Svp. — Bewick, 2, p. 132. le Phakiojie gris, Cvr. 
Reg. An. 1, p. 492 — Le Phalarope rouge. Id. ilnd. — Phakro- 
pus platyihinchiis, Tcmm. Man. d’ Or?i. p. 712. Pew/ek 
Musetnn, No. 4088. 


CCXLIII.~-.Page 137. 

AMERICAN AVOSET. 

RECIIRVIROSTRA AMERICANA, LINNiEUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxiii. Fig. 2. — Arct. Zool. No 421. — Lath. 
Syn. V. 3, p 295, No. 2. — Peale'c Museum, No. 4250.— 
F^dinbuigh College Museum. 

CCXLIV Page 139. 

RED FLAMINGO. 

PIKENJCOFTERUS RUBER, LlNNA?tJS. 

Wilson, Plate lxvi. Fig. 4. — Le Flnnimant, Briss. 6, p. 533, 
pi. 47, fig. l.^Bvff. 8, p.475, pi. 39. PI. enl. 6S.--Lat/i. 
Syu. 8, p. 299. >^Arct. Zool. No. 422. — Cateshy, 1, pi. 78, 74. 
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— Peak's Museum^ No. "545, bn d of the first year ; No. (354t), 
bud of the second year. — Kdmbuigh College Museum. 

eeXLV. — Page 142. 

ROSEATE SPOONBILL 
FLATALEA AJATA, LINNAUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate l\iii. Fig. 1 Ar<t. Zool. No. 008 Laih, 

Si/n, V. 3, p. 16, No. 2 La Spatule rouleui de Uose, 7^r/.s,s. 

Orn, 5, p. 356, 2, pi. 30. PL iuI. j). 116. —Puff- 7, 456. — 
Peak's Museum, No. 0553. — Edinbuigb College Museum. 

CCXLVT. — Page 147. 

BLACK SKIMMER, OK SHEERWATFR 
llUYNCUOPS NJUJIA, L1NN-«IIS AND WILSON. 

WnsoN, Plate lx. Fig. 4. — Atcf. Zooi. No. 445. — Catesh. 
1, fK). ■ — Le Hoc on Ciseaiix, Puff. 8, 454, tab. 36. — Peak's 
Museum, No. 3530. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CCXLVII. - Page 151. 

MARSH TERN. 

STESHA ARANEA, WILSON. 

nil, SON, Plate lxxii. Fig. 6. — Peale's Museum, No. 0521 

CCXLVIII. — Page 153. 

GREAT TERN 
STERNA HIRUNDO, LINNACUS, 

Wilson, Plate lx. Fig. 1 Arct. Zuul. p. 524, No. 448. — 

liC pieire garin, ou guinde HiiondelJe de iner, Puff. H, il.01. PL 

eul 987 Peu'ick, 2, 181. — Peale's Museum, No. 3485. - 

rdmbiugh College 3Iuseuui. 

CCXLIX — Page 15f). 

LESSER lEKN. 

STERNA MINUTA, LIN N^IUS. 

Wilson, Plate lx. Fig. 2. — Arct Zuol No. 449. — La jx^tite 
Hiiondelle i\cii\e\,Pvff. H, .037. PL eni. 996. — Pewtek, 2, 18,*'. 

— Peak's Museum, No. 3505. — lililinbuigh College Museum. 

CCL.— Page 158. 

SHORT-T AILED TERN. 

STERNA NJGRA, LINN^US. . — S7ERNA PLl/MBKA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lx. Fig. 3. — Peale's Muscim, No. 3519. 
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CCLI Page 160. 

SOOTY TERN. 

STEJINA FULIGINOSA, GMFLIN AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxxii. Fig. 7 Le Hirondelle de Mer u grande 

enverguer, Buff. 8, p. .*145. — Egg-bird, Forst. Vmj. p. 1J,‘1 

Noddy, I)amp. Voy. 3, p. 142. — Arct. Zool. No. 447. — 
Lath. Syn, 3, ]>. 352. — Peak's Museum j No. 3459. — Edin- 
burgh College Museum. 

CCLII Page 161. 

LAUGHING GULL. 

I.AIWS ATRICJLLA, LINNA-US. LASUS RIDIBUXDUS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxxiv. Fig. 4. — Lams atricilla, Linn. Sysf. 

0(1. 10, tom. 1, p. 136, 5. — Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 6(K), 8 /wri. 

Orn. p. 813, 4. — Laughing Gull, Cateshy, 1, pi. 89. — Lath. 
Gen. Si/n. 3, p. .‘383, 12. — Arct. Zool. No. 454. — La Mouette 
rieusp, Brtss. 6, p. 192, 13, pi. 18, Fig. 1. — Mouette a capuchon 
plombe, Tcnim. Man. (T Orn. p. 779. — Pcale's MiLseum,'SQ. 
13881 Edinbuigh College Museum. 

CCLIII. — Page 164. 

STORMY PETREL. 

PROCELLARIA PELAGICA., LlNNiEtJS. 

Wilson, Plate i.x. Fig. 6. — Arct. Zool. No. 464. — Le 

Petiel, on rOiseau tempete, PI. enl. 993 Bewick ^ 2, 223. — 

Peak's Museum, No. JW34. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CCLIV. — Page 171. 
vSNOW GOOSE 

iNAS IIYFERROREA, GMELIN AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxviu. Fig. 5, male. — L’()yc de Neigo, Briss. 
6, p. 288, 10. — Wliitc Biant, Lawson's Carolina, p. 157. — 

Arct. Zool. No. 477. — Phil. Trans. 62, p. 413 Lath. Syn. 

3, p. 445. — Peak's Museum, No. 2635. — Edmbuigh College 
Museum. 

CCLV Page 174. 

YOUNG OF THE SNOW GOOSE. 

ANAS HYFERROREA. 

'V’-'iLsoN, Plate Lxix. Fig. 5 Bean Goose? Lath. Syn. ii* 

p. — White-fionted Goose ^ Jlnd. 3, p. 463 Arct. Zool. 

No. 476. — Blue-winged Goose ? Lath. Syn, p. 3, 469. — Peaje's 
Museum, No. 2636. 
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CCLVI. — Page 175. 

CANADA GOOSE 

ANAS CANADENSIS, LINNiHUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxvii. Fig. 4. — L’Oye sauvage de Canad.i, 
Brtsson, 6^ p. 272, 4. pi. 26. — L’Oie a cravate, Stiff. 9, p. 82. 
— £dw. pi. ,151. — Arct. ZooL No. 471. — Cateshy, 1, pi. 92. — 
Lath. Syn. 3, p. 460. — Peale's Museum, No. 2704. — Edinburgh 
Qdlcge Museum. 


CCLVII. —Page 182. 

THE BKANT. 

ANAS BEHNICLA, LINNJEUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxxii. Fisf. 1. — Le Ciavant, lirtsson, 6, p. 304, 
16, pi. 31. —Biff. 9,p. 87 —Bewick,-!, p. 277. —Lath. Syn. 
3, j). 4t)7. — A/ct. Zool. No. 478. — Peak's Museum, No. 2704. 

— Edinburgh College Mustum. 

CCLVIII. — Page 185. 

SHOVELLER. 

ANAS CLYFEATA, LINNAEUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxvii. Fig. 7. — Le Souehet, Briss. 6, p. 32f>, 
6, pi. 32, Fig. }.—Btff.9, 191. PI. enl. 911. — Arct. Zool. 
No. 485. — Cateshy, 1, pi. 96, female. — Lath Syn. 3, p 509. 

— Peak's Museum, No. 2734. — Edinlnugh College Aluseuni. 

CCLIX Page 187. 

THE MALLARD 
ANAS JIOSCIIAS, LINNA.US. 

WiLi-ON, Plate L\\. Fig. 7. — Lath. Syn. 8, p. 489. — Bewick, 

2, p. 291. — Le Cauaid Sauvage, Briss. 6, p. 318, 4 Stiff. 

9, p. 115, pi. 7, 8. — Peak's Museum, No. 2864. — Edinburgh 
College Aluseum. 


CCLX. — Page 195. 

THE GAD WALL 

ANAS STREFEHA, IlNNAOS AND M’^II.SON, 

V/ii^oN, Plate Lxxi. Fig. 1. — Le Chipeau, Buss. 6, p. J339, 
h, pi. 3i^l, Fig. 1 . — Buff on, 9, 187. PL cnl. !»58. — Arct. 
Zool. p. 57o. — Latham, tiyii. 3, p. 515. — Peak's Museum, 
No. 2750. — Edmbuigh College Museum. 
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CCLXI Page 196. 

PINTAIL DUCK 

AJ>rJS ACUTA, LINN^US AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxviii. Fig. — Le Canard a longue queue, 
Bnss. 6, p. J369, 16. pi. 34, hg. 1, 2. —Buff. 9, p. 199, pi. 13. 
BL enl. 9.54. — Ai'ct. Zool. No. 500. — Lath. Syn. 3, p. 526. 
Beale's Museum, No. 2806. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CCLXII Page 198. 

AMERICAN WIDGEON 

AXAS AMFRICAI^A, GMILIN AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxix. Fig. 4. — Le Canard .Tensen, Bl. enl. 95.5. 
— Buff. 9, p. 174. — Arct. Zool. No. 502. — Lath. Syn. S, 
p. 520. — Beale's Museum, No. 2798. 

CCLXIIT — Page 200. 

DUSKY DUCK 

ANAS OBSCURA, GMELIN AND WII.SON. 

WiisoN, Plate i-xxii. Fig. 5 Arct. Zool. No. 469. Lath 

Syn. 3, p. 545. — Beale^s Museum, No. 2880. 

CCLXIV Page 201. 

SUMMER DUCK, OR WOOD DUCK 

ANAS SPONSA, LINN^’US AND WILSON, 

Wilson, Plate lxx. Fig. 3. — Le Canaid d’Et^, Brtss. 

]». 351, 11. pi. 32, fig. 2. — Le beau Canaid huppe, Buff 9, p. 245. 

Bl. evl. 980, 98 J Suniinei Duck, Cateshy, T, pi. 97. — 

B<lu\ pi. 101. — Arct. Zool. No. 94J1 Lath. Syn. 3, p. .540. 

--Beale's Museum, No. 2872 Edinbuigh College Museum. 

CCI.XV. — Page 205. 

BLUE. WINGED TEAL 
ANAS BISCORS, LINNA'US AND W^ILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxviii. Fig. 4. — Le Sareelle d’Ameiiijue, 

6, p. 462, m.—Buff. 9, p. 2TJ. — BI. enl. 966 — Cateshy, 1, 

S I. 100. — Wlnte-faced Duck, Lath. Syn. 3, p. 502 — Arct. Zool. 

To. 503 Beale's Museum, No. ^46. — Edinburgh College 

Museum. 
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CCLXVI Page 207. 

GUEEN. WINGED TEAL. 

ANAS CnECCAy LINNJSUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxx. Fig. 4 — Lath, Syn, 3, p. 664. — Bcwich\ 
Dr, JBirfJsy v. 2, p. J338. — Peales Museuniy No. 2832. — Edin- 
burgh College Museum. 

CCLXVII — Page 208. 

EIDER DUCK 

ANAS MOLLJSSlMAy LINNAEUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxxi. Fig. 2, male. — L'Oye ii duvet, ou rEuler, 
Bnssony 6, p. 294, pi 29, J>0. — 9, p. 103, pi. 6. Pl.enl. 
209. — Great Black and White Duck, Edu\ pi. 98. — Bewtcky 2, 

p. 279. — Arct. Zool. No. 480 — Lath. Syn. 3, p. 470 

Pruldi, Mvscuniy No. 2706 lidinlmigh College Museum. 

CCLXVIII.— Page 211. 

FEMALE EIDER DUCK 

ANAS MOLLJSSlMAy LINVAsUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, l*late lxxi. Fig. 3. — Peale's Museuniy No. 2707. — 
I'dinburgh College Museum, 

CCLXIX. — Page 212. 

SCOTER DUCK 

ANAS NIGlUy LINNiLl.S AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxxii. Fig. 2. — Le Macieuse, Brhs. 6, p. 420, 
pi. J38, hg. 2. — Bvff, 9, p. 2:34, ])1. 16. PL enl. 978. — Bvv n'k, 

2, p. 288 Arct. ZooL No. 484 Lath. Syn. 3, p. 480. — 

Peale^s Mvseurn, No. 2668. — Edinburgh College Museum. 


CCLXX. — Page 213. 

VELVET DUCK 

ANAS FVSCAy IINN^.US AND WILSON. 

WiisoN, Plate LXXII. Fig. 3. — Le grande Macieuse, Brhs. 6, 
p. 423, 29. — Buff. 9, p. 242. PI. enl. 966. — Arct. Zool. No. 

482 Beiricky 2, p. 286 Lath. Syn. 3, p. 482. — Peak's 

Museuniy No. 2658, feniale. — Ediubingh College Museum. 
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CCLXXI. —Page 216. 

BLACK, OR SURF DUCK. 

ANAS FERSPICILLATA, L1NNJ9BUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxvii. Fig 1. — Le grande Macreuse dela Baye 

de Hudson, Briss. 6, p. 425, BO Le Macreuse a laige bee. Buff, 

9, p. 244. PL enl. 995. — JEdw. pi. 155. — Lath. Syn. J3, p. 
479. — Phil. Trans. 62, p. 417. — Peak's Museuniy No. 2788. 

CCLXXII. —Page 216. 

RUDDY DUCK. 

ANAS RUBIDUS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxxi. Fig. 5, male. — Peale's Museumy No, 
2808. 


CCLXXIIL — Page 217. 

FEMALE RUDDY DUCK. 

ANAS RUBlDVSy WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxxi. Fig. 6. — Peak's Museumy No. 2809. 

CCLXXIV — Page 2ia 
PIED DUCK 

ANAS LABRADORAy GMFLIN AND %VILSON. 

Wilson, Plate i.xix. Fig. 6. — Arct. Zool. No. 488. — Lath, 
Syn. :i, p. 497. — Peak's Museuniy No. 2858. 

CCLXXV Page 219. 

CANVASS-BACK DUCK 
ANAS VAhJSlNKRJA, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxx. Fig. 5. — Peak's Museuniy No. 2816. 

CCLXXVI.— Page 225. 

RED.HEADED DUCK 
ANAS FERINAy LlNSRilJS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxx. Fig. 6 — Peak's Museuniy No. 2710, — 
— Edinburgh College Museum. 
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CCLXXVII Page 227. 

SCAUP DUCK. 

ANAS JHARJLA, LINN^US AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxix. Fig. 3. — Lc petit Monllon ray^, JSnss. 6, 
p. 416, 26, A.^Arct. ZooL No. Am. Lath. Stjn. 3, p. 600. 
— Peale's Museum^ No. 2668. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CCLXXVIII. -.Page 229. 

TUFTED DUCK. 

ANAS hrFlTOliQUESf BONAPARTE. — ANAS FULIOULAf WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxvji. Fig. 5. — Aret. Zool. n. .573. — Le petit 
Monllon, Prhs. 6, 411, 26, pi. 37, 1 —Puff. 9, p. 227, 231, 
pi. 15. — Lath. Syn. 3, p. 540. — Peak's Museunif No. 2904.— 
Edinburgh College Museum. 

CCLXXIX Page 230. 

GOLDEN EYE. 

ANAS CLANGULAy L1NN.«US AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lx vii. Fig. 6. — Le Garrat, Briss, 6, p. 416, 
27, pi. 37, fig. 2. — Buff 9, p. 222. — Arvt. Zool. No. 486 — 
Latn. Syn. 3, p. b^. — Pealts Mmeumy No. 2921. — Edinburgh 
College Museum. 


CCLXXX — Page 232. 

BUFFEL-IIEADED DUCK. 

ANAS ALBFOLA, L1NNA*:US AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxvij. Fig. 2. male. — Fig. 3. female. — La 
Sarcelle de la Louisiane, Briss. 6, p. 461, pi. 41, fig. 1. — Lc petit 

Canard a grouse tete, Buff. 9, p. 249 Bdw. pi. 100. — Arvt. 

Zool. No. 487 Cateshy, 1, 95. — Lath. Syn. 3, p. 53,3. — 

Peak's Mtiseum, No. 27li0. 

CCLXXXI. — I>age 2:1.3. 

LONG-TAILED DUCK 
ANAS GLACJALJS, LINN^US AND W'lLSON. 

Wilson, Plate l\x. Fig. 1. male. — La Canaid a longue queue 

de Teiie Neuve, Briss. 6, p. 382, 18 Buff 9, p. 202. PL enl. 

1008 £dw, pi. 2b0. — Arct. Zool. No. 501 Lath. Syn. .‘3, 

p. b2S. — Peak's Museuniy No. 2810. — Ediubuigh College 
Museum. 
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CCLXXXIL — Page 2.36. 
l-'EMALE LONG-T AILED DUCK 
ANAS GLACIALISj LINN-^US AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxx. Fig. 2 — Anas hyemalis, Linn. S^st, 
202, 29. — Lath. Si/n. 3, p. 529. — Peak's Museum, No. 23^11. 

— ^inburgh College Museum. 

CCLXXXIII. — Page 2,36. 

HARLEQUIN DUCK 

ANAS HJSTH10NICA, LINN^US AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxii. Fig. 4. — Le Canaid d Collier de Terre 
Neuve, Briss. 5, p. 362, U.—Buff. 9, p. 250. PI. enl. 798. 

— Arct. ZooL No. 490. — Lath. Syn. 3, p. 484. — Edinburgh 
College Museum. 


CCLXXXIV. — Page 238. 

GOOSANDER 

MESatrS MEUGANSER, LINNAEUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxviii. Fig. 1, male — Gmel. Sy^t. 1, p. 544, 
No. 2. — Lath. Ind, Urn. p. 828, No. 1, Gen. iSi/n. H, p. 418, 
Id. Sup. 2, p. 336. — Bewtek, 2, p. 228. — L’Haile, Briss. 6, 
p. 231, pi. 22; L’Harle cendi^, ou le Bievie, Id. p. 254, No. 7, 
pi. 25, young male? — Le ILirlc, Bujff. 8, j). 267, pi. 23. PI. enl. 
951. — Arct. ZooL No. 465. — Br, Zool. No. 260, pi. 92, male 
and female. — Grand Haile, Ternm. Man. d' Orn. p. 881. — Le 
Harle vulgaue, Cuv. Itey. An. 1, p. 540. — Montayu, Orn. I)ic. 
Sup. — Peak's Museum, No. 2932. — Edinbmgh College Mustum. 

CCLXXXV Page 242. 

FEMALE GOOSANDER 

MKRGUS MEliUANSER, LlNNiEUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxviii. Fig. 2 Meigus eastoi, Gmid. Syst. 1, 

p. 545, et vai. — Lath. Ind. Orn. p. 829, No. 2. Dim Divei, 

Gen. Syn. 3, p. 420, 421. — Bewick, 2, p. 231 Montagu, 

Otn. Dm. Sup. — Briss. 6, p. 236 Le Haile lemelle, Buff. 

H, p. 272. PI. enl Wo.— Peak's Museum, No. 2933. — Edin- 
burgh College Museum. 

CCLXXXVI Page 243. 

HOODED MERGANSER 

MERGUS CUCULEATUS, LINN^.US AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate l\i\. Fig 1 Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 544, No. 1. 

— Ind. Orn. p. 830, No. 5. Gen. Syn. 3, p. 426, No. 4, 
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jil. 101. — L’Harle htwp4 d€ Virginie, JSriss, 6, p. 258j 6. Le 

Harle couronn^, Buff. B, p. 280. PL enl. 9J5 ; 91 K>, female. 

Round-crested Duck, Edw. pi. JIGO. — Catcsby^ 1 , pi. 94. 

Arct. ZooL No. 467 Peak's Museum, No. 29ti0 ; female, 

2931. 


CCLXXXVII — Page 244. 

RKD-BKEASTEU MERGANSER 
MERGUS SERRATCtt, LlNMAtUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxix. Fig. 2 — L’Hailc huppe, Bnss. 6, p. 207, 
2, ])1. 23; L’Haile blaue et non. Id. p. 260, No. 4; L’Haiie non, 
Id. p. 251, No. 5, young mile. — Buff. 8, p. 273, 277. PL enl. 

*207 Bewick, 2, p. 235 Tenon. Man. d' Orn. p. 884. — 

Red-bieasted Goosander, Edw. pi. 95. — Montagu, Om. Die. 
Sup. — Gmel. Sgst. 1, p. 546, et vai. — Ind. Orn. p. 829, 
No. 4. Gen. Sgn. 3, p. 423, No. 3, et var. ; Id. Sup. 2, 
p. 337, No. 2. — Br. ZooL No. 261, pi. 93, male and female. — 
Arct. ZooL No. 466. — Cue. Reg. An. J, ]». 540. — Peale's 
Museum, No. 2936. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

CCLXXXVIII. — P.ige 247. 

THE SMEW, OR WHITE NUN 
MERGUS JLRELLUS, L1NN>1<.US AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxxi. Fig. 4. — Gmel. Sgsf. 1, p 547, No. 5; 
M. mmutus, Id. p. 54H, No. 6. — Ind. Orn. p. 831, No. 6; 
Id. p, 832, No. 7. Gen. Sgn. 3, p. 428, No. 5 ; Minute 
Meigansei, Id. p. 429. — Le petit Haile hujipe, ou la Piette, 
Bnss. 6, p. 243, 3, pi. 24, tig. 1, 2; L’Haile t'toile, Id. p. 252, 
>ouug male. — Buff. 8, p. 275, pi. 24; Id. p. 278. PL enl. 

449, 450, female. — Bewick, % p. 2,38 Ant. ZooL No. 468. 

Br. Zool. No. 262, 26,3. — Haile I'lette, Temm. Man. d' Orn. 
p 887. — Peak's Museum, No, 2944, a spet mien from Eui ope. 
— Edinburgh College Museum. 

CCLXXXIX. — Page 249. 

DARTER, OR SNAKE BIRD 

t'hOVUS ANUJNGA, LINNAflUS. Pl.OTUS MKLANOGASTER, \MISON, 

Wilson, Plate lxxiv. Fig. 1, male. — Plotius unhmga, hun. 

Si/st. ed. 12, tom. 1, p. 218 Gmel. Sgst. 1, p. 580, 1. — 

Ind. {)in. p. 895, 1. PJotu^ melanogastei. Id. ]». 8%, var. 11, 
vai C. — Auhmgtt lliasiliciisibus Tupmamh. Muregruv. II Ut. 
Nat. Bras p. 218 — L’Aiihinga, IBiss, 0, p. 476. — Salem e, 
p. ,370. — B"ff’ Ois. 8, ]). 44s, Auhiuga non tie Cayenne, PL 

enl. 960 White-bellied Daitei, Lath. Gen. Sgn. 3, }). 622, 1. 

lllack-bcllied Dai ter, Id. p. 624, vai. A, pi. 106. Id. p. 625, 
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var. B. — G)lymbus colubrinus. Snake Bird, Bartram^ p. 1S2, 
296. — Peale^s Museum^ No. 3l88j male. — Edinburgh College 
Museum. 


CCXC.— Page 253. 

FEMALE BLACK-BELLIED DARTER, OR SNAKE BIRD. 
PLOTUS MELA^fOGASTEStf WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxxiv. Fig. 2. — Anhinga de Cayenne, PJ. nil. 
959. — Peak's Museum, No. 3189, female. — Edinburgh College' 
Museum. 


CCXCL — Page 266. 

GREAT NORTHERN DIVER, OR LOON. 

COLYMSUS GLACIALIS, L1NN.<EUS AND WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxxiv. Fig. 3. — Colymbiis glacialis, Linn* 
Syst. ed. 12, tom. 1, p. 221, 6. C. immer. Id. p. 222, No. 6. — 
Ind. Orn, in. 799, 1. C. immer. Id. p. 800, 2. — Le giand 
Plongeon, JBriss. 6, p. 106, pi. 10, fig. 1. Le greind Plongeon 
tachet^, Id. p. 120, pi. 11, fig. 2. — Le grand Plongeon, Pvff. 
Ois, 8, p. 261. L’lmbiim, ou grand Plongeon de lamer du noid, 
Id, p. 268, tab. 22. PI. enl. 962. — Neirthern Diver, Lath, 
Gen. Sun. 3, p. 337. Imber Diver, Id. p. 340. — Penn. Brit. 
Zool. No. 237, 238. Arct. Zool. No. ^9, 440. — Bewick^ % 
p. 168, 170. — Montagu^ Orn. Die. Sup. App. — Low, Fauna 
Orcadensis, p. 108, 110. — Plongeon Imbniri, Temm, Man. 
fV Orn. p. 910. — Peak's Museum, No. 8262, male and young; 
3263, female. — Edinbuigh College Museum, 

CCXCIL— Page 260. 

LITTLE GUILLEMOT. 

UP.JA ALLE, TEMMINCK. — ALCA ALLS, WILSON. 

Wilson, Plate lxxiv. Fig. 6 — Unaalle, Temm. Man, d' Orn. 
p. 928. — Alca alle, Linn. Syst. ed. 12, tom. 1, p. 211,6. — 
Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 654, 6. — Ind. Orn. p. 795, 10. — Uria minoi, 
Fries. 6, p. 73, 2. — Le Petit Guillemot femelle, PL enl. 917. — 
Small black and white Diver, JSdwards, pi. 91. — Little Auk, 

Lath. Gen. Syn. 3, p. 327 — Penn. Arct. Zool. No. 429 

Bewick, 2, p. 168. — Peak's Museum, No. 2978. 

END OF VOLUME THIRD. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In this the only European edition of Wilson’s 
American Birds, the whole w^ork (in the original 
edition in nine volumes quarto — here in three 
volumes) is, for the first time, regularly arranged ; 
so that it is now equally accessible to the general 
reader and the ornithologist. The interesting 
biographical Memoir by Mr Hetherington, an 
esteemed writer, prefixed to the first volume, 
is the best account of Wilson hitherto published. 
The fourth volume contains the valuable American 
Ornithology of Prince Charles Lucian Bonaparte ; 



vi ADVERTISEMENT. 

also occasional notes by the Editor ; and many 
beautiful sketches of the feathered creation from 
the pen of Audubon, another great American 
self-taught naturalist; and illustrations from an 
important work, Northern Zoology^ by Richardson 

and Swainson, at present in the press, conclude the 

« 

volume. 

R. JAMESON. 


EblNBURCll C’oM.rGI Ml SI- I’M, 

August 1, lyyi. 
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cK\rs 1. 

J'ALCOy Li\n*i<ls. 

I I'iLCO COOPKlilJ, liONArVKTj: — ( OOPKll’S HAW \ 
BO>Al’\UT£, PI \Tr IIG. I. 

Ikn oN I'onipluined of tho tliiliciilty of w'ritin;:: .t 
history of lords, l>**c.auso ho alroady Know oi^ht huiulrod 
hppcios, and supposed that there actually exist 

fifteen hundred, or even, said he, veutnrinjjf as he thon» lit 
to the limit of probability, tno tbousaiid! What tlien 
would be his einbarrassiuent at presmit, when nearly 
six thousand species ur<* K non n, and fresh discoveries 
are daily an^rneiitiii^ the number V 

The dillicnlties attendini* a general worh on this 
subject are not, ]>erliaps, experienced in an eijual de»>ree 
by one who coniines himself to tin* history of a paiti- 
cular "■rou]>, or of the species iiihabitin*]^ a single distm t. 
Nevertheless, in a work like the present, n liich is not 
a monography limited to one <*eiius or family, but 
embraces nitliiii its sco[ie species beloiij^in^' to all the 
different tribes, it is reijuisite, in order to explain their 
vaiious relations and aiialoj^ies, that the author should 
be more or less acijuainted nith the whole system of 
nature. To atternjit, nitbout the aid of methodical 
arraiij^emeiit, a subject so vast, and apparently unlimited, 
would be hopeless. Hence the importance of a correct 
syst<*m of classiti cation ; and the construction of one* 
W'hicli shall exhibit, as far as practicable, the true 
affinities of object^, has exercised the attention of the 
most powerful minds that liave heen employed in the 
study of nature. 
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That division of the feathered tribe popularly called 
birds of prey, has always been recognized as a separate 
and well defined p^roup. In the Linnsean System they 
form the order Accipitues, and were, by that father 
of the science, distributed into three fi^reat natural 
divisions, which comprise nearly, if not quite, one» 
fifteenth part of all the known species of birds. The 
ulterior arranp^ement of one of these groups, the genus 
Falco of Linne, at present composed of between two 
and three hundred species, has mii<*h divided the opinions 
of naturalists. From the majestic eagle, the terror of 
the husbandman, to the feeblest hawk, preying on 
grasshoppers, it is undeniable that there exists in all 
thes(* birds a great resemblance in some of the most 
prominent characteristics, which, being found to predo- 
minate in the fish hawk, as well as the kite, and all 
other species of the falcon tribe, however dissimilar, 
indicate their separation as a jieculiar family from all 
other birds. But that they are susceptible of division 
into smaller groups of inferior rank, no practical orni- 
thologist will for a moment deny. ‘Whether these minor 
grou]is shall be <’onsidered as trivial and secondary, or 
whether some of them ought not to b(* admitted as 
distinct and independent genera, is a question that has 
been much agitated, and respecting hicli ornithologists 
will probably for a long time c’ontiniie to disagree. 
Equally great authorities might be cited in favour of 
either of these opinions, which, like many others of 
more importance that have divided mankind from the 
beginning of the W'orld, may perhaps after all be 
considered as merely a dispute about words. 

Admitting, however, as seems to be done by all 
parties, that this great genus may be subdivided with 
propriety, we look upon it as altogether a secondary 
question, whether we shall call the minor groups genera, 
subgenera, or sections; and we deem it of still less 
consequence, in a philosophical view, w hether the names 
by bich these groups are designated, be taken from a 
learned or a vernacular language. It is our intention 
to pursue a middle course. We are convinced of the 
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necessity of employinj^ numerous vsubdivisions, not only 
in this, but also in its allied g-enus Stnx. These, bowevor, 
we cannot agree to admit as genera, preferring to call 
them subgenera, and giving tliein a name, but when 
having occasion to mention a species belonging to any 
of them, to employ tin* name of the great genus. 

The desire of avoiding too great a multiplication of 
groups, has caused some, even of the first ornithologists 
of our time, to employ sections that are not natural, 
and with false or inapplicable characters, and, as if they 
would compel nature to conform to their jireconceived 
and narrow views, atter having* assigned decided limits 
to their groups, to force into them species not only 
widely different, hut that do not even possess the 
artificial character proposed. We shall not imitate this 
irrational example. It shall rather ))(‘ our object to 
compose natural groups, and, in ol>i‘dieuce to this 
principle, whenever we meet with a grouji, or even a 
single species, clearly insulated, it sliall at least he 
pointed out, not so much regarding the numher of our 
suligenera, as the charaiders that unite the species of 
which they are respectively comjiosed. 

It IS ohjectiMl to the numerous subdivisions that liave 
been proposed in our day, that they pass into and blend 
insensibly w ith <*ach other. This is no doubt true ; 
but is it not the same with regard to natural groups of 
every deiioniin.itiou ? It is this fact which has induced 
us to consider tliein as subgenera, and not as distinct 
genera. W<* are told, however, by tin* advocates ibr 
iiiunerous genera, that, in giMug a name, we adopt a 
geniis, hut we do not see that this necessarily follows. 

'I’liere are, we confess, other grounds on wdiich we 
miglit he attacked with more advantage. We may, 
perhaps, be charged with inconsistency in refusing to 
admit, as the foundation of generic groups in the 
Jiapaers, characters which are allow^ed, not only by 
ourselves, but by some of those who arc most strenuously 
opposed to the multiplication of genera, to have quite 
sufficient importance for such distinction in other 
families. With what propriety, it might be asked, can 
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w e admit Hydrobates ( Fuliyula, Nob.) as distinct from 
AvaSi and the various ffoncra that have been dismem- 
bered from LarnuSy at the same time that w e reject, as 
g-encra, Ihe diliererit i^froups of hawks*:' To this wc can 
onJy replv, that wa are ourselves entirely convin(‘ed, 
tliat all the siih(ronera adoj>ted in our s) nopsis among 
the Falroncs of North Aiueriea, are quite as distinct 
from <'acli other as Cocryzits and CAinthtSy or Conms and 
Garndus. Tlie latter genus we have admitted after 
Temminck, u ho is oppos<‘d to new genera among the 
hanks, thoni»liyls//// and2vVrm«.s certainly re(juire to be 
sepa'ated no l<‘ss than th<‘ t v. o gemwa tln«t Temminck 
iiintself has established in the old genus Vulttn, 

No living naturalist ( w ith the exception ol‘ those who, 
tlp’ongh a sort of ])seudo-religious feeding, nill only 
admit as gremera groups indurated as such by l^inne) has 
adhered longer than ourMd\es to large gemera, at the 
same' time that ne could not deny the existence of 
subordinate natural groujis, W(‘ will not )>retend to 
deny tlmt these are of equal rank n ith some recognized 
as geiKua in other familie-*, and can only say, that 
ne consider it doubtful, in the piesent unsettled st.ite 
of the science, uha( this rank ought to be. We 
theiefon*, in the instaiues abo\e quoted, cimsider it of 
little imjiortance u bet In r these groups be considered as 
geM<*iM or suhgenera. 

But u hat IS ceitainly of great importance is, to 
preserve unihirmity in all such cases; to make co- 
ordinate dnisions, and give I’orresponding titles to 
gioups of (‘qiial value. This uniioimitv, houever 
ile^irahle, c.iiinot, in the actual state of ornithology, be 
easily attained; and n «* ha\e decided, after much 
hesitation, to continue to emplov suhgenera. In doing 
tills, ne are moreover influenced by the great dilliculty 
that IS met nith, in some cases, in detm'mining the 
proper place of a species jiartaking of the chaiacters of 
seieral groups, yet not in the least deserving to be 
isolated ; such as Faitoboi rails, vi Inch is almost as much 
an Astar as a Bvtro, and h;is been jilaced by authors, 
according to their different viens, in both these gioups. 
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An extoiisivp reform is evidently needed in tlie 
department of classification that relates to ;:fenera, and 
we propose, with this view, to undertake at some future 
period a «veneral work, when, erecting* onr system on a 
more pliilosophical basis, thouijh we may restrict some, 
and enlarg’e otlier gfeuera, we shall, in the instances t(» 
which wo have alluded, as well as in a multitude of 
others, at least place them all on an equal footinu^. 

Among* the several {groups into which the falcon tribe 
is divided, we ciirae to one composed of about sixty 
species, well marked, and, if kept within its proper 
bounds, very natural, to w hich authors have variously 
applied the name of Acciptter^ Sparvius, and Aiiur, 
which last ive have adojited. 

Found in all parts of the fflobe, and destroying <‘veiy 
where gr<»at numbers of birds, and small quadrupeds, 
the Iniwks fby whidi English name yve propose to 
distinguish tliis group more particularly) closely resemble 
each other in colour and changes of plumage, especially 
the North Am(*rican and European species. They are 
eminently distinguished from all othm* falcons by their 
short wings, not reaching by a considerable length to 
the tip of their tail, w hich is even, or but very slightly 
rounded; and by their first quill feather or primary, 
which is very short, w hile the fourth is constantly the 
longest. Their bill, suddenly curved from the base, is 
very strong and sharp; their head is narrowed before, 
with the eyes idaced high, large, and fiery. Their feet 
are very long, and the toes especaally, the middle one 
of which is much the longest, and all are armed yvith 
verystnci'^ sharp talons, w*ell seconding the sangiiinary 
nature ol these fieice <*reatares ; their outer toe is 
counectni at ba-ie by a membrane to the middle one 
The teui.ile is alvi ays one-third larg’er than the male, 
and the plumage of both is, in most species, d.irk above 
and IV lute iicneath ; in the adult, barred w ith reddish 
or dusky. In the young bird the colour is ligliter, the 
feathers skirted with ferruginous, and the w hite of the 
under jiarts streaked longitudinally wdth dusky, instead 
of being barred. 'J'be tail is uniform in colour witli 
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the back, with almost always a few broad bands of 
black, and sometimes of white, and a whitish tip. 

The hawks (Astures) combine cunning with agility 
and strength. Sudden and impetuous in their movements, 
they make great havoc, especially among birds that 
keep in flocks, as pigeons, blackbirds, &c. and are the 
terror of the poultry yard. Fearless and sanguinary, 
they never feed, even when pressed by hunger, except 
on red and warm-blooded animals, whose quivering 
limbs they tear with savage delight. Birds they pluck 
very carefully, and quarter, before eating them, but 
swallow small quadrupeds entire, afterwards ejecting 
their skins rolled up into a ball. They always pursue 
and seize their prey upon the wing, not falling upon it 
from aloft, but, rapidly skimming the earth, make their 
insidious approaches sidewise, and, singling out their 
victim, dart upon it with fatal velocity. They never 
soar, like the kites and eagles, to the upper re^ons of 
the atmosphere; and it is only during the nuptial 
season that they are observed sailing in wide circles in 
the air. Their favourite haunts, during summer, are 
forests, building their nests on trees; in winter they 
spread over the plains. Though generally observed 
alone, the male and his companion are seldom far apart. 
During the youth of their progeny, the parents keep 
them company, in order to teach them to hunt their 
prey, and at such times they are observed in families. 

This group may be farther subdivided into two 
sections, to one of which the name of Astur has more 
strictly been assigned, while the other has been distin- 
guished by those of Sparvius and AccApiter, The 
former, of which the goshawk of Europe and North 
America (black-capped hawk of Wilson) is the type, is 
characterized by its wings being somewhat longer, 
body more robust, and shorter, and much thicker tarsi. 
This is the only species that inhabits the United States 
and Europe. 

The second section, to which the present new species 
belongs, possessing dll its characters in a pre-eminent 
degree, equally with the hawk described by Wilson in 
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its adult state as Falco Permsylvanicus, and in its youth 
as Falco velox, was established on the sparrow hawk of 
Europe, Falco nisust but the American species just 
mentioned are no less typical. The hawks of this 
section are more elegantly shaped, being much more 
slender j their win^s are still shorter than in the other 
section, reaching little beyond the origin of the tail, 
and their tarsi slender and elongated, with a smooth 
and almost continuous covering. 

Notwithstanding their smaller size and diminished 
strength, their superior courage and audacity, and the 
quickness of their movements, enable them to turn the 
night of the largest birds, and even sometimes, when 
in captivity together, to overcome them. We have 
kept a sparrow hawk, (Falco nisusy) w Inch, in the space 
of twenty-four hours that he was left unobserved, killed 
three falcons which were confined with him. 

The inextricable confusion reigning throughout the 
works of authors who have not attended to the 
characters of the different groups of this genus, renders 
it next to impossible to decide, with any degree of 
certainty, whether our Falco Cooperh has or has not 
been recorded. Though agreeing imperfectly with 
many, we have not been able, notwithstanding our most 
sedulous endeavours, to identify it with any. It is 
evidently a young bird, and we should not be surprised 
at its proving, when adult, a known species, perhaps 
one of the numerous species figured of late, and 
possibly Le Grand Epcrvier de Cayenne of Daudin, 
Sparvius majors Vieillot, stated to be one-third larger 
than the European sparrow hawk. At all events, 
however, it is an acquisition to the ornithology of these 
States ; and we have ventured to consider it as a new 
species, and to impose on it the name of a scientific 
friend, William Cooper of New York, to whose sound 
judgment, and liberality in communicating useful advice, 
the naturalists of this country will unite with us in 
bearing testimony, and to w^hom only the author, on 
the eve of his departure for Europe, would have been 
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williiiff to intrust the ultimate revision and superinten- 
deii(;e of this work. 

Our bird ag^rees very well Mitli the falcon g’entle, 
Falco (jentilisy Linne ; but as that species is referred to 
the youngf of the g-oshawk, we have j>referred giving it 
a new name to reviving one that might have created an 
erroneous supposition of identity. To the young 
goshawk, our hawk is, in fact, extremely similar in 
colour and markings, being chiefly distinguished from 
it by the characters of their respective sections, having 
the tarsi much more slender and elongat(*d, and the 
wings still shorter ; the tail is also considerably more 
rounded. * 

But it is to the sharp-shinned hank (Falco velox) 
of Wilson, the Falco Pennsylvamcus, or Falco fn^ais in 
its immature plumage, that our (’oojier’s hawk bears 
the most striking resemblance, and is in every particular 
most closely allied. Even comparing feather by feather, 
and spot by spot, they almost perf<*ctly agree ; but the 
much larger size of the present, it being more than 
twice the bulk, will always proA ent their being con- 
founded, even by the most superficial observer. Ancther 
good mark of discrimination may be found in tin* 
comparative length of the primaries; the second in 
F. Coopcrii being sube(|ual to t!ie sixth, while in F. 
velox it is much shorter. The Litt(‘r has also the fifth 
as long as the fourtli ; that, in oiir species, being equal 
to the third. Tiie tail also inueh more rounded, the 
outer feather being nearly an inch shorter than the 
middle one. In F, velox the tail is even, the outer 
feather being as long, or, if anv thing, longer than the 
middle. There is no other North American species 
for which it can be mistaken. 

The bird here described, of which we have seen 
seven or eight specimen**, perfectly similar in size and 
plumage, was a male, killed in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, near Bordentowm, New' Jersey. The stomach 
contained the remains of a spa^row^ Another that we 
procured, was shot on the 12th of December, while in 
the act of devouring on the ground a full-grow'n rulfed 
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grouse which he had killed, though a larger and heavier 
bird than himself. Mr Cooper, the fiieiid to whom we 
have dedicated this species, has recently fsn cured us 
with an accurate description of a spe< inu'u of a some- 
what larger size, shot in the early part of Nov ember, 
on the eastern part of Long Island. 

Tlie male Cooper’s hawk is eighteen inches in length, 
and nearly thirty in extent. The bill is black, or rather 
blackish brown ; the cere,greenish yellow ; the angles of 
the mouth, yellow. The irides are bright yellow’. The 
general colour above is chocolate brown, the feathers 
being w hitisli gray at base; on the head, and neck above, 
they are blackish, margined with rufous, pure white 
towards the base, and grayish at the bottom, the white 
colour shewing itself on the top and side's of the neck, 
and being umcli pureT on the nucha. The back and 
rump are the same, but the feathers larger, and lighter 
coloured, less margined wdth rufous, more widely 
grayish at base, and bearing each four rt'gular spots of 
wdiite in the middle of their length, which are not seen 
unless when the feathers are turned aside. The whole 
body beneath is white, each feather, including thelow'er 
wing-coverts and femorals, marked with a long, dusky 
medifil stripe, broader and oblanceolate on the breast 
and flanks, (some of the feathers of which have also a 
blackish band across the middle,) the throat, and under 
W'ing-co verts ; the long feathers of the Hanks (or long 
axillary feathers) are w hite, banded w ith blackish ; the 
vent and lower tail-coverts, pure w hite ; the wings are 
nine inches long, and, w hen folded, hardly reach to the 
second bar of the tail fnun the base ; the smaller w ing- 
coverts and scapulars, are like tlie hack, the (pulls 
brown above, (lighter on the shaft) and silvery gray 
beneath, regularly crossed by blackish bands, less con- 
spicuous above ; the space betw een the bands is white 
on the inner vanes at base; some of the secondaries 
and tertials are tipped and edg(*d with rusty, and have 
more and more of white as they approach the body, so 
that those nearest may in fact be described as wdiite 
banded with blackish. The first primary is very short, 
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more so than the secondaries ; the second is equal to 
the sixth, the third to the fifth, these tw'o last mentioned 
hein^ hardly shorter than the fourth, which, as in all 
Astures^ is longest. The tail is full eight inches long, 
reaching five beyond the wings; its colour is ashy 
brown, much paler beneath, tipped with whitish, and 
crossed by four equidistant blackish bands, nearly one 
inch in breadth ; the tail-coverts at their very base are 
whitish ; the lateral feathers are lighter, and with some 
white on the inner webs. The legs and feet are yellow, 
slender, and elongated, but still do not reach, when 
extended, to the tip of the tail ; the tarsus, feathered 
in front for a short space, is two and three quarter 
inches long; as in other Astures, the middle toe is 
much the longest, and the inner, without the nail, is 
shorter than the outer, but taken with its much longer 
nail, is longer. The talons are blatjk, and extremely 
sharp, the inner and the hind ones subequal, and much 
the largest, while the outer is the most delicate. 

The female is larger, and measures two inches more 
in length, but in plumage is perfectly similar to the 
male. As the male we have described is evidently a 
young bird, it is very probable that the adult, after 
undergoing the changes usual in this group, obtains a 
much darker and more uniform plumage above, and is 
beneath lineated transversely with reddish. That in 
this supposed plumage, the bird has not yet been found, 
is no reason to doubt its existence, as the species is 
comparatively rare. Even of the common Falcofuscus, 
though constantly receiving numerous specimens of the 
young, we have only been able to procure a single one 
in adult plumage, during a period of four years. 

We regret that this is all that is in our power to offer 
of the history of this species, which, as will be seen 
from the description, possesses in an eminent degree 
the characters of the group. From the circumstance 
of its being found here in autumn and winter, we are 
led to infer, that it comes to us from the north. 
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2. FALCO BJSPAR, BONAPARTE. — WHITE TAILED HAWE. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XI. FIO. 1. 

This beautiful liawk, which we recently discovered 
to be an inhabitant of North America, is so strikingfly 
similar to the black- winded hawk (^Falco m€lanopt€7'us*) 
of the Old Continent, that we have hitherto considered 
them as identical, contrary to the opinion of Vieillot, 
whose authority, it is true, could in tnis case be of little 
weight, as he had not seen the species, but like many 
others had merely given it a name ; his sole knowledge 
of it being derived from the work of D’Azara. We 
have now yielded only to the decision of Temminck, 
(who has lately introduced the young into his Planches 
Colortees;) but not M'ithout much reluctance, especially 
as that distinguished ornithologist has evidently not 
been at the trouble of comparing the two species; 
otherwise, he would certainly not have omitted noticing 
their affinities and differential characters ; since in the 
history of species so closely allied as these two, the 
differential characters are of more importance and 
utility than the most laboured descriptions. 

This comparison we have carefully instituted between 


* Falco melanopferus, D&ud* Om, 2, p. 152, Sp. 124. Lath. 
Jnd, Suppl. p. 6. Sp, 16. 

Falco Sonninensts, Lath. Jnd. Svppl. p. 12, «$p 38. 

JSlanm co’sius, Savigny, Ois. dFgyp, p. 98, pi. 2, f. 2. 
Vieill. Nouv. Diet. d'Jlist. Nat. 8. p. 240, (now Puanoides.) 

Flanus melartopferus, Leach, Zool. Misc. 8 , p. 4, pi. 122* 
Vigors, Pesrr. Austral, Sirds, in Tr. Lin. Soc. 15, p. 186. ' 
jLe BlaCf Le Vaillant, Ois. fJAfr. 1, p. 147, pi. 86, male, 87, 
young male. 

slack-winged falcon^ Lath. Syn. Suppl. 2, p. 28, Sp. 23* 
Sonnint's falcon. Lath. Svn. Suppl. 2, p. 62, Sp. 59. 

The inspection of original draw'ings, in a collection that Mr 
Gray, of the British Museum, was kind enough to shew me lately 
in London, has enabled me to add to these already numerous 
synonyms, Falco axiUaria, Lath. Ind, Suppl. ( Circus axillaris^ 
Vieill. ! ) from New Holland. 
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our American specimens, and others from Africa and 
Java. They ag^reed perfectly, especially with that from 
Java, in every, the minutest character, even feather by 
feather, much better than birds of prey of the same 
species, and from the same country, do gfcneiMlly. They 
are even more alike than different specimens from the 
Old Continent of the black-wingfod itself, since that 
species is said to vary considerably in the black marking's, 
which extend more or less on the wings in different 
individuals. Nevertheless, a constant, though trivial, 
differential character, added to the difference of locality, 
has induced us to follow Temminck’s course, in which 
we should never have ventured to take the lej»d. This 
character consists in the tail being in Falco diapar 
constantly irregular, while in JP. melanoptems^ it is 
even ; or to explain it more clearly, the outer tail- 
feather is rather the longest in the African, and more 
than half an inch shorter than the next in the American 
species. This essential character is miudi more con- 
spicuous in Temminck’s plate than in ours, owing to 
the tail being spread. In the black- winged, also, the 
lower wing-coverts are destitute of the black patch so 
conspicuous in the American bird ; a female from Java 
has, however, a slight indication of it, but no trace of 
it is observable in our African males. 

By admitting this to be a distinct species from the 
black-winged hawk, we reject one more of those sup- 
posed instances, always rare, and daily diminishing 
upon more critical observation, of a common habitation 
of the same bird in the warm parts of both continents, 
without an extensive I’ange also to the north. A 
steady and long protracted exertion of its powerful 
wings, would have been requisite to enable it to pass 
the vast and trackless sea which lies between the 
western coast of Africa, the native country of the 
black-winged hawk, and the eastern shores of South 
America. Yet were the species identiciil, this adven- 
turous journey must have been performed. For, even 
admitting several centres of creation, we cannot believe 
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that nature,* who, notwithstandingf her luxuriant 
abundance, evidently accomplishes all her ends with 
the greatest economy of means, has ever placed, abori- 
ginally, in different parts of the globe, individuals of 
the same species; but has always given to each the 
2>ower of extending its range, according to volition, in 
any direction where it should find climate, food, or 
other circumstances most appropriate. 

The white-tailed hawk is one of those anomalous 
species, which connect the generally received divisions 
of the great genus Falco, It participates in the form 
and habits of the kites (ilfi'/rtts,) while in its other 
relations it approaches the true falcons (JPa/co,) and 
at the same time presents traits peculiar to itself. 
Savigny has, therefore, very properly considered its 
near relative, the black-winged, as the type of a peculiar 
group, which he elevates to the rank of a genus, but 
nduch we for the present shall adopt as a subgenus 
only. Subsequent observations have confirmed Le 
Vaillant’s opinion, that the swallow-tailed ban k {Falco 
furcatuSy') is closely related to it; and associated with 
a few other recently discovered species, they have 
been considered as a distinct group, under Savigny’s 
name of Elanus. Vieillot adopted the group as a genus, 
but, for n hat reason we know not, has since changed 
the name to Elanoides, The hawks of this group are 
readily distinguished from all others, by the superior 
length of the second primary of their elongated wings; 
by their bill, rounded above, curved from the base, 
and not toothed ; their hirsute cere; thick, short, and 
wholly reticulated tarsi, half feathered before; toes 
entirely separated, and powerful nails. The head is 
flattened above, the gape wide, and the eyes large, 
deep sunk, and with the orbits greatly projecting above. 
The colours are also similar in the different species, 
being white, or pale, (bluish W'hite, &c.) with more 

* The word nature being taken in 80 many different acceptations 
we think proper to state, that with Ranzani, "we mean bv it “ the 
aggregate of all created beings, and of the laws imposed on them 
by the Supreme Creator.” 
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or less of black. Tho» comparatiTely eren tail of the 
tiro allied species of which we are treating, eminently 
distinguishes them from the others of the subgenus, 
which hare tke tail exceedinglr forked. They^are 
remarkable also for another characteristic, 4hat of 
haring the nails rounded beneath, and not canidicula|/^ 
a circumstance that occurs besides only in the st^lv 
genus Pandion,’^ This character, which we formerly 
attributed to all the Elani, and which we believe we 
first obserred not to exist in the fork4ailed species, 
has induced Mr Vigors, the English ornithologist, to 
s^arate the latter as a new genus, under the name 
of Nauclerus, 

The female white-tailed hawk, is sixteen and a half 
inches long, and three feet five and a half inches in 
extent. The bill is black, and measures from the 
corners of the mouth one inch and a half, the sides of 
the mouth, posterior portion of the lower mandible, 
and cere, bright yellow orange; bristles on the cere 
white, as well as those first on the lores ; those nearest 
the eye, black ; irides, brownish red ; eyelids, white ; 
cilia, long and black ; orbits, black, wider before the 
eye ; front line over the orbits, sides of the head, neck, 
and body, and whole inferior surface of the bird, together 
with the thighs, pure white ; bead, pearl gray, becoming 
gradually darker from the pure white front towards 
the neck and back, which are entirely bluish ash, as 
well as the rump, scapulars, secondaries, and greater 
■wing-coverts ; smaller and middle wing-coverts, deep 
glossy black ; spurious wing, blackish ; lining of the 
wing, and inferior coverts, pure white, the latter with 
a wide black patch ; primaries on both surfaces, slate 
colour, the shafts, black, and, the first excepted, mar- 
gined exteriorly, and slightly at tip, with dusky, and 
interiorly, with whitish ; the margin of the inner web 
is of a remarkably close texture, with a very soft 
surface; the first primary is a litUe shorter than the 

* In Pandiorif however, it is the middle nail that is rounded ; 
in this species, it is the lateral and posterior only. 
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third ; the second longest ; the Wo outer ones nre 
slightly serrated on their outer web. When (dosed^ 
the wings reach within less than an inch of the tin 
of Ibe tail The tail is seven inches long, slightly 
enWginated, and with the outer feather more than 
half an inch shorter than the adjoining^one ; the middle 
feathers are very pale bluish slate^ all the others pure 
white ; shafts above, black towards the tip, and beneath, 
white; that of the exterior tail-feather, white, tipped 
with dusky above towards the base ; feet, bright yellow 
orange ; tarsus, one inch and a half long, feathered in 
front hdf its length, the remainder covered With small 
reticulated scales; toes, senarated to the base; nails, 
large, black, very acute, ana, with the exception of the 
middle one, perfectly rounded beneath ; the middle one 
is very sharp on the inner side. 

The male is of a smaller size; the upper surface, 
instead of being bluish slate, is more of a dirty grayish, 
slightly tinged with ferruginous ; the tail is less purely 
white. These sexual differences are the more worthy 
of note, as they are the reverse of what is exhibited in 
other hawks. It is, however, possible, that they are 
not to he found in very old m^es. 

The young of both sexes, but especially the young 
males, are somewhat darker, and are strongly tinged 
with ferruginous, principally on the head, neck, and 
wings ; the breast being entirely of that colour. A 
specimen of the African species in this state is figured 
by Le Vaillant, whose plates in general are tolerably 
accurate ; but how great is the disappointment of the 
ornithologist to find the tarsi represented as covered 
distinctly with plates, as in other hawks ! We cannot 
let pass this opportunity of exhorting engravers, drafts- 
men, and all artists employed on works of natural 
history, never to depend on what they are accustomed 
to see, but m all cases to copy faithfully what they 
have under their eyes; otherwise, taking for granted 
what they ought not, they will inevitably fall into 
these gross errors. Even tne accurate Wilson himself, 
or rather perhaps his engraver, has committed the same 

VOL. IV. B 
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error in representing the feet of the swallow-tailed 
hawk. Of what consequence^ will it perhaps be said, 
is the form of the scales covering the foot ot a hawk ? 
But these aSbrd precisely one of the best representative 
characters of groups, and it will, therefore, not be 
thought unnecessary to caution artists in this, and 
sin^ar cases. 

The young, as described by Temminck, is in a more 
advanced stage of plumage ; the front, forepart of the 
neck, thighs, flanks, and under tail-coverts are pure 
white ; the breast and belly are of the same colour, but 
are marked with reddish spots, and brown lines ; the 
occiput, nucha, back, and scapulars are brownish, mixed 
with whitish, and more or less tinged with cinereous ; 
all these feathers having wide margins of whitish and 
reddish ; the upper tail-coverts are black, with reddish 
margins ; the inferior marbled iii^ith black and white ; 
the quills are bluish, terminated with white ; the tail 
is of a grayish white, with black shafts ; all the feathers 
have dark cinereous towards the point, and are tipped 
with white. 

This species is an inhabitant of a great portion of the 
American continent, as the Alcon bianco of Paraguay, 
so w ell described by D’Azara, is undoubtedly the same 
bird, Vieillot undertook to classify it from D’Azara’s 
description, applying to it the name of Milvns leucurus ; 
but, after more attentive consideration, he perceived 
that it w^as not a Milvus, but an Elanus, He conse- 
^ently removed it to that genus, which he called 
ElanoideSf at the same time asserting, that w ith the 
swallow-tailed hawk, it ought to constitute a different 
section from the black-winged hawk; from which, 
upon actual comparison, it is with difficulty shown to 
be even specifically distinct ! Such are the absurdities 
into which authors are betrayed through the highly 
reprehensible practice to which some are addicted, of 
attempting to classify and name animals they have 
never seen, from the descriptions, or mere indications, of 
travellers. Though, by such means, they may some- 
times gain the credit of introducing a new species, and 
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found it to inhabit also in the interior, in the Caradebo, 
and on the shores of the Swart-kop, and Sunday rivers. 
It is very common in Congo, and numerous also in 
Barbary, Egypt, and far-distant Syria. The researches 
of Riippel, in the interior of North-Eastern Africa, 
already so productive, and from which so much more 
may be expected, have furnished specimens of this 
smecies, of which ue owe two to the kindness of Dr 
Creitzschmaer, the learned and zealous Director of the 
Museum of the free city of Frankfort, — an institution 
which has risen up witn such wonderful rapidity. We 
are also informed, that it is an inhabitant of India, 
which is rendered probable by a specimen from Java 
in ray collection. It is found in New Holland, being 
numerous in the autumn of New South Wales, where 
it is migratory, and pre\ s <*hiefly on held mice, hut is 
seldom known to atta<‘k birds. It is there observed at 
times to hover in the air, as il stationary and motionless 
Though occasionally met \iilh on the African coast ot 
the Mediterranean, not a solitary individual has ev<»r 
been known to ^isit the opposite sliores of Italy, Spain, 
or Turkey, nor has it been met ndth in any other part 
of Europe. 

When at rest, it is generally seen perched on hi^h 
bushes, wdiere the pure white of the lower jiarts of its 
body renders it very conspicuous at a distance. It 
utters a sharp piercing cry, nliich is often repeated, 
especially when on the uing, though Mr Peak* assures 
us, that our individual uttered no cry. Like its closely 
related species, it does not attack small birds, except 
for the purpose of driving them from its favourite food, 
which consists of hemipterous insects, cliielly of the 
Gryllus and Mantis genera, as well as other insect n, 
and some reptiles. In the stomach of our specimen, 
however, Mr 'Peale found, besides the usual food, 
fragments of an Arvxcola Jiispxdus^ and one or two 
feathers apparently of a sparrow : but it is not a 
<*owardly bird, as might be suspected from its affinitjr 
to the kites, and from its insignificant prey, since it 
successfully attacks crows, shrikes, and even the more 
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timid birds of its own ^enus, compelling them to quit 
its favourite haunts, which it pfuards with a vigilant 
eye. They build in the bifurcation of trees. The nest 
is broad and shallow, lined internally with moss and 
feathers. The female is stated to Uy four or live 
eg'g's ; the nestlings at first are covered with down of 
a reddish-gray colour. 

The African species is said to diffuse a musky odour, 
which is retained even after the skin is prepared for 
the museum : but we are inclined to believe, that it is 
in the latter state only that it possesses this quality. 
Mr IVale did not observe any such odour in the bird he 
shot, but being oldiged, fi>r want of better food, to make 
his dinner of it in the n oods, found it not unpalatable. 

n. PALCO CTAXPrSy IlOKAl*.— BI III- HAWK, OK HEN-HARRIER. 

BOVAVAK'I r, PI All XU. 

An will be pero(M\cd upon a slight inspection of 
oni long and ebib<n'at(» list of synonyms, [printed 
.t the end of the volume,] tins well known species 
IS <ound in almost every part of the globe; and not 
01-1 N does it seem to have been <*onsidered every where 
distinct, but nearly every different appearance which 
it assumes during its progress through the various 
and extraordinary changes that its plumage undergfoes 
according to sex and age, has in each country given 
rise to a nominal species. At the same time, however, 
that names were thus inconsiderately multiplied for 
oin* bird, two, really distinct, were always confounded 
together. Analogous in their changes, similar in form 
and plumage, it was reserved for the acute and ingenious 
Montague, to point out the difference, and establish the 
two species by permanent characters. The new one 
was called by him Falco cineraceuSy and is known by 
the English name of ash-coloured harrier. It is figured 
.and accurately described in all its states of plumage by 
Vieillot, in his Galerie des Oiseaux, where he has 
dedicated it to its discoverer, calling it Circus Montaym ; 
thus fully apologizing for having, in his article Buzzard^ 
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of the New Dictionary of Natural History, declared it 
to be a state of the other. How far, however, it may 
be considered a compliment to change the name given 
to a species by its discoverer, in order to apply even his 
own to it, we are at a loss to imagine. 

The principal distinctive characters of the two species 
are to be found in the relative length of the wings and 
ttiil, and in the proportional lengths of the primaries. 
In the ash-coloured harrier, the sixth primary is shorter 
than the first, the second is much longer than the fifth, 
and the third is the longest ; the wings, when closed, 
reach to the tip of the tail. In the hen-harrier, the 
first primary is shorter than the sixth, the second sub- 
equal to the fifth, and the third equal to the fourth, ♦he 
longest; the wings closed, not rca(‘hing, by more than 
two inches, to the tip of the tail, which is also but 
slightly rounded in the latter, w'hile in the ash-coloured 
it is cuneiform. Other minor differences are besides 
observable in the respective sexes and states of both ; 
but as those we have indicated are the only ones that 
permanently exist, and may be found at all times, we 
shall not dwell on the others, especially as Montague’s 
species appears not to inhabit America. We think 
proper to observe, how^ever, that the adult male of Falco 
cineraceiis has the primaries wholly black beneath, 
while that of the F. cyaneus has them black only from 
the middle to the point ; and that the tail-feathers, pure 
white in the latter, are in the former spotted beneath. 
The female in our species is larger than the correspon- 
ding sex of the other, though the males in both are 
nearly of equal size ; and the collar that surrounds the 
face is strongly marked in ours, w hereas it is but little 
apparent in the other. The F. cireraceus has two w'hite 
spots near the eyes, W'hich are not in the F, cyaneus. 
The young of the former is beneath rusty without spots. 
Thus, slight but constant differences, are seen to repre- 
sent a species, while the most striking discrepancies in 
colour, size, and (not in this but in other instances) 
even of form, prove mere variations of sex or age I We 
cannot wonder at the two real species having alw'ays 
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been confounded a|Bid8t the chaotic indications of the 
present. 

Even Wilson was not free from the error which had 
prevailed for so lon^ a period in scientific Europe, that 
the ringf-tail and hen-harrier were two species. Thougfh 
he did not publish a figure of the present in the adult 
plumage of the male, he was well acquainted with it as 
an inhabitant of the Southern States ; for there can be 
no doubt that it is the much desired blue hawk which 
he was so anxious to procure ; the only land bird he 
intended to add to his Ornithology, or at least the only 
one he left registered in his posthumous list. It was 
chiefly because he w'as not aware of this fact, and 
thought that no blue hawk existed in America corres- 
ponding to the European hen-harrier, that Mr Sabine, 
in the Appendix to Franklin’s Bsrpedition [as quoted in 
Synonyms,] persisted in declaring* that the marsh-hawk 
was a distinct species peculiar to America, of which he 
supposed the Hudson’s Bay riug;-tail to be the younfif. 
The differences which he detected on comparinjgit with 
the European ringf-tail, must have been owing* to the 
different state of plumage of bis specimen of this ultra- 
changeable species. If, however, he had not mentioned 
the colours merely, as bringing it nearer to the ash- 
coloured falcon of Montague, w'e mi^ht be inclined to 
believe that the specimen lie examined was indeed a 
young bird of that species, w hich, though as yet unob- 
served, may, after all, possibly be found in North 
America. At all events, Wilson’s, and the numerous 
American specimens that have passed under our exami- 
nation, were all young hen-harriers. 

After having stated, that the error of considering 
the hen-harrier and ring-tail as different species had 
prevailed for years in Europe, it is but just to mention, 
that Aldrovandi, Brisson, Ray, and others of the older 
authors, were perfectly in accordance with nature on 
this point. It was, perhaps, with Linne, or at least 
with Buffon, Gmelin, Pennant, and Latham himself, 
who afterwards corrected it, that the error originated. 
Latham, confident of his own observations, and those 
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of Pennant, who had found males of the species said to 
be the female of the Falco cyaneus (hen-harrier,) and 
not reflecting that these males may be the young, 
exclaims, “ Authors have never blundered more than in 
making this bird (the ring-tail) the same species with 
the last mentioned (hen-harrier ;”) an opinion that he 
was afterwards obliged to recant. In physical science, 
we cannot be too cautious in rejecting facts, nor too 
careful in distinguishing, in an author’s statement, what 
has passed under his own eyes, however extraordinary 
it may seem, from the inference he draws from it. 
Thus, to apply the principle in this instance, Latham 
might have reconciled the fact of males and females 
being found in the plumage of the ring-tail ; with the 
others, that no females were ever found under the dress 
of the hen-harrier, and that some ring-tails would 
gradually change into hen-harriers. 

Whetlier or not the marsh-hawk of America was the 
same with the ring-tail of Europe, Wilson would not 
take upon himself to pronounce, as he has left to his 
bird the distinctive name of Falco uUgtnoms ; though 
he positively states, that, in his opinion, they are but 
one species, and even rejects as false, and not existing, 
the only character on which the specific distinction was 
based, that of the American liaving “ strong, thick, and 
short legs,** instead of having them long and slender. 
For want of opportunity, hoivever, of actually comparing 
specimens from both continents, he could choose no 
other course than the one he has followed; and so 
jl^eat appears to have been the deference of ornitholo- 
gists for this extraordinary man, that, while they have 
unhesitatingly quoted as synonymous with the European 
hen-harrier, the African specimens described by Le 
Vaillant, and even the various nominal species created 
or adopted by Vieillot, as North American, the Falco 
uhginosus of former authors has been respected, pro- 
bably, as the marsh-hawk of Wilson ! But the latter 
is not more than the others, entitled to be admitted as 
distinct, being merely the present in its youthful dress. 

The hen-harrier belongs to the subgenus Circus, which 
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in Engliah we shall call harrier, the name of buzzard 
being appropriated to the Buieones., Though perfectly 
well marked in the typical species, such as this, the 
group to which our bird belongs passes insensibly into 
others, but especially into that called Buteo^ some even 
of the North American species being intermediate 
between them. Whenever the groups of falcons shdl 
be elevated to the rank of genera, it will perhaps be 
found expedient to unite circus and buteoy as they do 
not diifer much more from each other than our two 
sections of hawks ; those with long and slender legs, 
and those with short stout legs, Astur and Sparvtus of 
authors, the line of demarcation being quite as dif^lt 
to be drawn. 

The harriers are distinguished in their tribe by their 
weak, much compressed bill, destitute of a tooth or 
sharp process, but w'ith a strongly marked lobe ; their 
short and bristly cere ; their long, slender, and scutellated 
tarsi ; their slender toes, of w'hich the outer are con- 
nected at base by a membrane ; their nails, subequal, 
weak, channelled beneath,much incurved, and extremely 
sharp : a very remarkable characteristic is exhibited in 
their long wings, subequal to the tail, which is large, 
and even, or slightly rounded at tip : their first quill is 
very short, always shorter than the fifth, and the third 
or fourth is the longed. Their slender body and elegant 
shape chiefly distinguish them from their allies, the 
buzzards. They may be farther subdivided into those 
in which the female at least is possessed of that curious 
facial ring of scaly or stiff feathers, so remarkable in 
the owls, and those entirely destitute of it. One species 
only is found in the United States, which belongs to 
the first section, and cannot be confounded with any 
other than that from which we have thought proper to 
distinguish it at the beginping of this article. In this 
section, the female differs essentially from the male, the 
young being similar to her in colour. The latter change 
wonderfully as they advance in age, to which circum- 
stance is owing the wanton multiplication that has been 
made of the species. In those which compose the 
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second section, tlie changes are most extraordinary, 
since, while the adult male is of a very uniform light 
colour, approaching to white, the female and young are 
very dark, and much spotted and banded : they are also 
much more conspicuously distinguished by the rigid 
facial ring. 

These birds are bold, and somewhat distinguished 
for their agility, especially w^hen compared with the 
buzzards ; and in gracefulness of flight they are hardly 
inferior to the true falcons. They do not chase well 
on the wing, and fly usually at no great height, making 
frequent circuitous sweeps, rarely flapping their wings, 
and strike their prey upon the ground. Their food 
consists of mice, and the young of other quadrupeds, 
reptiles, fishes, young birds, especially of those that 
build on the ground, or even adult water birds, seizing 
them by surprise, and do not disdain insects ; for w^hich 
habits they are ranked among the ignoble birds of prey. 
Unlike most other large birds of their family, they 
quarter their victims previously to swallowing them, 
an operation which they always perform on the ground. 
Morasses and level districts are their favourite naunts, 
being generally observed sailing low along the surface, 
or in the neighbourhood of waters, migrating when 
they are frozen. They build in marshy places, among 
high grass, bushes, or in the low forks or branches of 
trees ; the female laying four or five round eggs, entirely 
white, or whitish, without spots. During the nuptied 
season, the males are observed to soar to a considerable 
height, and remain suspended in the air for a length of 
time. 

The male hen-harrier is eighteen inches long, and 
forty-one in extent ; the bill is blackish horn colour j 
the cere greenish yellow, almost hidden by the bristles 
projecting from the base of the bill; the irides are 
yellow. The head, neck, upper part of the breast, 
back, scapulars, upper wing-coverts, and middle tail- 
feathers, pale bluish gray, somewhat darker on the 
scapulars ; the upper coverts, being pure white, consti- 
tute what is called a white rump, though that part is 
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of the colour of the back, but a shade lighter ; breast, 
belly, flanks, thighs, under wing-coverts, and under 
tail-coverts, pure white, without any spot or streak. 
The wings measure nearly fourteen inches, and, when 
closed, reach only two-thirds the length of the tail, 
which is eight and a half inches long, extending by 
more than two inches beyond them ; the primaries, of 
which the first is shorter than the sixth, the second 
and fifth subeqnal, and the third and fourth longest, are 
blackish, paler on the edges, and white at their origin, 
which is more conspicuous on their inferior surface ; the 
secondaries have more of the white, being chiefly bluish 
gray on the outer web only, and at the point, which is 
considerably darker. The tail is but very slightly 
rounded. All the tail-feathers have white shafts, and are 
pure white beneath ; the middle ones are bluish gray, the 
lateral almost purely white ; somewhat grayish on the 
outer vane, and obsoletely barred w'ith blackish gray 
on the inner. The feet are bright yellow, and the 
(daws black; the tarsus is three inches long, and 
feathered in front for an inch. 

The female is larger, being between twenty and 
twenty-one inches long, and between forty-four and 
forty-seven in extent ; the tarsi, wings, and tail, pro- 
portionally longer, but strictly corresponding with 
those of the male. The general colour above is cho- 
colate-brown, more or less varied with yellowish rufous^ 
the space round the orbits is w'hitish, and the auriculars 
are brown ; the small stiff feathers forming the well 
marked collar, or ruff, are whitish rusty, blackish brown 
along the shaft ; the feathers of the head and neck are 
of a darker brown, conspicuously margined with 
yellowish rusty ; on the nucha, for a large space, the 
plumage is white at the base, as well as on the sides of 
the feathers, so that a little of that colour appears even 
without separating them ; those of the back and rump 
are hardly, if at all, skirted with yellowish rusty, but 
the scapulars and wing-coverts have each four regular 
large round spots of that colour, of which those farthest 
from the base lie generally uncovered ; the upper tail- 
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coverts are pure white, often, but not always, with a 
few rusty spots, constituting the so called white rump, 
which is a constant mark of the species in all its states 
of plumage. The throat, breast, belly, vent, and femorals, 
pale yellowish rusty, streaked lengthwise with large 
acuminate brown spots darker and larger on the breast, 
and especially the under wing-coverts, obsolete on the 
lower parts of the body, which are not spotted. The 
quills are dark brown, whitish on the inner vane, and 
transversely banded with blackish ; the bands are much 
more conspicuous on the inferior surface, where the 
ground colour is grayish white. The tail is of a bright 
yellowish rusty, the two middle tail-feathers dark cine- 
reous ; all are pure white at the origin, and regularly 
crossed with four or five broad blackish bands ; their 
tips are more whitish, and the inferior surface of a 
grayish white, like that of the quills, but very slightly 
tinged with rusty, the blackish bands appearing to great 
advantage, except on the outer feathers, where tliey are 
obsolete, being less defined even above. 

The young male is almost perfectly similar in appear- 
ance to the adult female, (^which is not the case in the 
ash-coloured harrier,) being, however, more varied 
with rusty, and easily distinguished by its smaller size. 
It is in this state that Wilson has taken the species, his 
very accurate description being that of a young female. 
The male retains this plumage until he is two years 
old, after whicdi he gradually assumes the gray plumage 
peculiar to the adult : of course they exhibit almost as 
many gradations as specimens, according to their more 
or less advanced age. The ash and white appear varied 
or mingled with rusty ; the wdngs, and especially the 
tail, exhibiting more or less indications of the bauds of 
the young plumage. The male, whun he may be called 
already adult, varies by still exhibiting the remains of 
bands on the tail, more or less marked or obliterated by 
the yellowish edges of the feathers of the back and 
wings, and especially by retaining on the hindhead a 
space tinged with rusty, with blackish spots. This space 
is more or less indicated, in the greater part, both of the 
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American and European specimens 1 have examined. 
Finall)^, they are known by retaining traces of the 
yellowish of the inferior surface in larger or smaller 
spots, chiefly on the belly, flanks, and under taibcoverts. 

The hen-harrier’s favourite haunts are rich and 
extensive plains, and low grounds. Though preferring 
open and champaign countries, and seeming to have an 
antipathy to forests, which it always shuns, it does not, 
like the ash-coloured harrier, confine itself to marshes, 
but is also seen in dry countries, if level. We are 
informed by Wilson, that it is much esteemed by the 
southern planters, for the services it renders in prevent- 
ing the depredations of the rice-birds upon their crops. 
Cautious and vigilant, it is not only by the facial disk 
that this bird approaches the owls, but also by a habit 
of chasing in the morning and evening, at twilight, and 
occasionally at night when the moon shines. Falconers 
reckon it among the ignoble hawks. Cruel, though 
cowardly, it searches every where for victims, but selects 
them only among weak and helpless objects. It preys 
on moles, mice, young birds, and is very destructive to 
game ; and does not spare fishes, snakes, insects, or even 
worms. Its flight is always low, but, notwithstanding, 
rapid, smooth, and buoyant. It is commonly observed 
sailing over marshes, or perched on trees near them, 
w’hence it pounces suddenly upon its prey. When it 
has thus struck at an object, if it re-appears quickly 
from the gi’ass or reeds, it is a proof that it has missed 
its aim ; for, if otherwise, its prey is devoured on the 
spot. 

It breeds in open wastes, frequently in thick furze 
coverts, among reeds, marshy bushes, the low branches 
of trees, but generally on the ground. The nest is built 
of sticks, reeds, straw, leaves, and similar materials 
heaped together, and is lined with feathers, hair, or 
other soft substances; it contains from three to six, 
but generally four or five, pale bluish-white eggs, large 
and round at each end; tne young are born covered 
w'ith white down, to which succeed small feathers of a 
rust colour, varied with brow^n and black. If any one 
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approaches the nest during the period of rearing the 
young, the parents evince the greatest alarm, hovering 
around, ana expressing their anxiety by repeating the 
syllables, geg^ geg, gag: or ge^ gCy ne, ge, ge. Crows 
manifest a particular hostility to this species, and 
destroy numbers of their nests. 

The hen-harrier is widely spread over both continents, 
perhaps more than any other land bird, though it is no 
where remarkably numerous. In the northern countries 
of America, it is a migratory species, extending its 
wanderings from Florida to Hudson’s Bay. It is not 
known to breed in the Northern, or even in the Middle 
States, where the adults are but rarely seen. In the 
Southern parts of the Union, and especially in Florida, 
they are rather common in all their varieties of plumage. 
The species is also found in the West Indies, Cayenne, 
and probably has an extensive range in South America. 
It is found throughout Britain, Germany, Italy, the 
north of Africa, and the northern portion of Asia. It 
is very common in France and the Netherlands, is found 
in Russia and Sweden, but does not inhabit the north 
of Norway, being by no means an Arctic bird. It is 
again met with in the southern parts of Africa, near 
the Cape of Good Hope, and is not uncommon all along 
the eastern coast of that continent. In Switzerland, 
and other mountainous countries, it is of very rare 
occurrence. 


GENUS III — STRIX, Linnjsus 
4. STRIX CUNICULARIA, MOLINA. — BURROWING OWL, BONAP. 

BONAPARTF, PLATF VII. FIG. II. 

Venerable ruins, crumbling under the influence of 
time and vicissitudes of season, are habitually associated 
with our recollections of the owl ; or he is considered 
as the tenant of sombre forests, whose nocturnal gloom 
is rendered deeper and more awful by the harsh dis- 
sonance of his voice. In poetry he has long been 
regarded as the appropriate concomitant of darkness 
and horror ; and, when heard screaming from the top- 
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most fragments of some mouldering wall, whose ruggod- 
ness is but slightly softened by the mellowing moonlight, 
imagination loves to view him as a malignant spirit, 
hooting triumphantly over the surrounding desolation ! 
But we are now to make the reader acquainted with 
an owl to which none of these associations can belong ; 
a bird that, so far from seeking refuge in the ruined 
habitations of man, fixes its residence within the earth ; 
and, instead of concealing itself in solitary recesses 
of the forest, delights to dwell on open plains, in 
company with animals remarkable for their social 
disposition, neatness, and order. Instead of sailing 
heavily forth in the obscurity of the evening or morning 
twilight, and then retreating to mope away the inter- 
vening hours, our owl enjoys the broadest glare of the 
noonday sun, and, flying rapidly along, searches for food 
or pleasure during the cheerful light of day. 

The votaries of natural science must always feel 
indebted to the learned and indefatigable Say, for the 
rich collection of facts he has made whenever opportu- 
nities have been presented, but more especially in the 
instance of this very singular bird, whose places of resort 
in this country are too far distant to allow many the 

S leasure of examining for themselves. We feel doubly 
isposed to rejoice that the materials for the history 
of our bird are drawn from his ample store, both on 
account of their intrinsic excellence, and because it 
affords us an opportunity of evincing our admiration of 
the zeal, talents, and integrity, which have raised this 
man to the most honourable and enviable eminence as 
a naturalist. 

In the trans-Mississippian territories of the United 
States, the burrowing owl resides exclusively in the 
villages of the Marmot, or Prairie Dog, whose exca- 
vations are so commodious, as to render it unnecessary 
that our bird should dig for himself, as he is said to do 
in other parts of the world, where no burrowing animals 
exist. These villages are very numerous, and variable 
in their extent, sometimes covering only a few acres, 
and at others spreading over the surface of the country 
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for miles together. They are composed of slightly 
elerated mounds, having the form of a truncated cone, 
about two feet in width at base, and seldom rising 
as high as eighteen inches above the surface of the 
soil. The entrance is placed either at the top or on the 
side, and the whole mound is beaten down externally, 
especially at the summit, resembling a much-used foot- 
path. 

From the entrance, the passage into the mound de- 
scends vertically for one or two feet, and is thence 
continued obliquely downwards, until it terminates in 
an apartment, within which the industrious marmot 
constructs, on the ‘approach of the cold seasoi$ the 
comfortable cell for his winter’s sleep. This cell, which 
is composed of line dry grass, is globular in form, with 
an opening at top capable of admitting the finger ; and 
the whole is so firmly compacted, that it might, without 
injury, be rolled over the floor. 

It is delightful, during fine weather, to see these 
lively little creatures sporting about the entrance of 
their burrows, which are always kept in the neatest 
repair, and are often inhabited by several individuals. 
When alarmed, they immediately take refuge in their 
subterranean chambers, or, if the dreaded danger be 
not immediately impending, they stand near the brink 
of the entrance, bravely barking and flourishing their 
tails, or else sit erect to reconnoitre the movements of 
the enemy. 

The mounds thrown up by the marmot in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rocky Mountains, have an appearance 
of greater antiquity than those observed on the far 
distant plains. They sometimes extend to several yards 
in diameter, although their elevation is trifling, and, 
except immediately surrounding the entrance, are 
clothed with a scanty herbage which always distin- 
guishes the area of these villages. Sometimes several 
villages have been observed almost entirely destitute of 
vegetation, and, recollecting that the marmot feeds 
exclusively on passes and herbaceous plants, it seems 
singular that this animal should always choose the 
3 
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tbis may be aciMnted; it at lea«t i^or4» an o|i|mr- 
tiwity of beboldinf tbe ap^roaob of bb eoeniks^ mid 
allows bmi to seek, withia bosom of the earth, that 
security which he has amther strength nor arms to 
command. 

In all these prairie dog iriilages, the burrowing owl 
is seen moving briskly about, or else iu small flocks 
scattered among the mounds, and, at a distanOe, it may 
be mistaken for the marmot itself, when sitting erect. 
They manifest but little timidity, and allow themselves 
to be approached sufficiently close for shooting ; bat, if 
alarmed, some or all of them soar away, and settle dawn 
i^in at a short distance; if tarther disturbed, their 
fl^ht is continued until they are no longer in view, or 

S descend into their dwellings, whence they are 
(ttlt to dislodge. 

The burrows into which these owls have been seen 
to descend, on the plains of the river Platte, where they 
are most numerous, were evidently excavated by the 
marmot, whence it has been inferred by Say, that they 
were either common, though unfriendly residents of 
the same habitation, or that our owl was tbe sole 
occupant of a burrow acquired by the right of conquest. 
The evidence of this was clearly presented by the 
ruinous condition of the burrows tenanted b^ the owl, 
which were fre<|uently caved in, and their sides chan- 
nelled by the rains, while the neat and well preserved 
mansion of the marmot shewed the active care of a 
skilful and indus^ous owner. We have no evidence 
that the owl and marmot habitually resort to one 
burrow, yet we are well assured by Pike and others, 
that a common danger <^ten drives tnem into the same 
excavation, where liaards and rattlesnakes also enter 
for concealment and safety. 

The owl observed by Vieillot in St Domingo digs 
itself a burrow two feet m depth, at the bottom of 
which its eg^ are deposited on a bed of moss, herb 
stalks, and dned roots. These epgs m'e two in number, 
of a very pure white^ iiemfly spaerohifd# <ind about as 
VOL. IV. c 2 
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large as those of the dove. When the young are only 
covered with down, they frequently ascend to the 
entrance to enjoy the armth of the sun, but, as soon 
as they are approached, they quickly retire into the 
burrow. 

The note of our bird is strikingly similar to the cry 
of the marmot, which sounds like cheh, clie/i, pronounced 
several times in rapid succession ; and, were it not that 
the burrowing owls of the West Indies, where no 
marmots exist, utter the same sound, it might be inferred 
that the marmot was the unintentional tutor to the 
youn^ owl : this cry is only uttered as the bird begins 
its flight. Vieillot states, that the burrowing owl 
inhabiting St Domingo sometimes alights on farm- 
houses at night, and produces a note which resembles 
that of the syllables hoo, hoo, oo, oo ; but has he not 
mistaken a nocturnal species for it in this case ? 

The food of the bird w'e are describing appears to 
consist entirely of insects, as, on examination of its 
stomach, nothing but parts of their hard wn’ng-cases 
were found. The authors we have quoted, inform us, 
that, in Chili and St Domingo, the burrowing owls also 
feed on rats, mice, and reptiles, which w'c cannot suppose 
to be the case with the bird found in the United States, 
as our explorers never could discover the slightest reason 
for believing that they preyed on the marmots, whose 
dwellings they invade. 

Throughout the region traversed by the American 
Expedition, the marmot was unquestionably the artificer 
of the burrow inhabited by the ow l, while the testimony 
of Vieillot is equally conclusive that the owd digs for 
himself when he finds no burrow to suit his purpose ; 
but, preferring one already made, his fondness for the 
prairie dog villages is readily explained. 

Whether only a single species of burrowing owl 
inhabits the vast continent of North and South America, 
or w hether that of Chili mentioned by Molina, that of 
St Domingo described by Vieillot, and the owl of the 
western American territory, be distinct, though closely 
allied species, can only be determined by accurate 
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comparisons.* When we consider the extraordinary 
habits attributed to all those, as well as their correspon- 
dence in form and colours noted in the several descriptions, 
we are stron«-ly inclined to believe that they are all of 
the same species ; nevertheless Vieillot states his bird 
to be somewhat different from that of Molina, and the 
eggs of the burrowing’ owl of the latter are spotted 
with yellow, whilst those of the former are immaculate. 
We have to regret that no ligure has hitherto been 
published, and we cannot well understand why Vieillot 
did not thus exemplify so interesting a bird. 

The peculiar subgenus of this bird has not hitherto 
been determined, owing to the neglect wdth which 
naturalists have treated the arrangement of extra 
European owls. Like all diurnal owls, our bird belongs 
to the subgenus noctua of Savigny, having small oval 
openings to the ears, ’ivhich are destitute of operculum, 
the facial disk of slender feathers small and incomplete, 
and the outer edges of the primaries not recurved ; but 
it differs from them in not having the tarsus and toes 
covered by long thick feathers. 

The burrowing owl is nine inches and a half long, 
and two feet in extent. The bill is horn colour, paler 
on the margin, and yellow on the ridges of both 
mandibles ; the inferior mandible is strongly notched 
on each side ; the capistrum before the eyes terminat(‘.s 
in black rigid bristles, as long as the bill ; the irides are 
bright yellow. I'lie general colour of the jdiimage i^ 
a light burnt-umber, spotted nith whitish, paler on the 
head and upper part of the neck ; the lower part of the 
breast and belly are whitish, the feathers of the former 
being banded ivitli brown ; the inferior tail-coverts are 
white immaculate. The wings are darker than the 
body, the feathers being much spotted and bsinded with 
whitish ; the primaries are five or six banded, each band 
being more or less widely interrupted near the shaft, 

* Should they prove to be different specie^, new appellationw 
must be given ; and, as that of Strix cumcularia will, by right of 
priority, be exclusively letdined for the Coijuiiubo owl, we would 
propose for the present bird the name of Stnx hypugaa. 
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and margined witli blackish, which colour predominates 
towards the tip ; the extreme tip is dull whitish ; the 
shafts are brown above and white beneath ; the exterior 
primary is finely serrated, and equal in length to the 
fifth, tne second and fourth being hardly shorter than 
the third, which is the longest. The tail is very short, 
slightly rounded, having its feathers of the same colour 
as the primaries, and, like them, five or six banded, but 
more purely white at tip. The feet are dusky, and 
remarkably granulated, extending, when stretched 
backwards, an inch and a half beyond the tail ; the tarsi 
are slender, much elongated, covered before and on each 
side with loose webbed feathers, which are more thickly 
set near the base, and become less crowded towards the 
toes, where they assume the form of short bristles; 
those on the toes being altogether setaceous, and rather 
scattered. The lobes beneath the toes are large and 
much granulated ; the nails are black and rather small, 
the posterior one having no groove beneath. 

Tne individual we have described is a male, and no 
difference is observable in several other specimens : the 
female differs in nothing except that her eyes are of a 
pale yellow colour. 
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GENUS III PIC US. 

b PICUS VABWS, BONAPARTE 
YOUNG YELLOW-BELLIED WOODPECKER. 

BONAPAUTF, PLATE VIII. FIG. I, II. 

As Wilson’s history of this well known woodpecker 
is complete, and his description obviously discriminates 
the sexes and younj(, we snail refer the reader entirely 
to him for information on these points. The present 
bird is introduced on account of anomalous plumage j 
for, althou<yh the colour of the head is but slijfhtly 
advanced towards its red tint, havinj^ only two or three 
reddish points visible on the forehead, yet the patch on 
the breast is quite as obvious as it is found in the adult 
state. In youn«* birds of the first and second years, this 
patch is usually obsolete, the breast bein" chictly dusky 
gray, although the crown is entirely red. 

This specimen, possibly exhibiting one of the periodical 
states of plumage of this changeable bird, is the only 
one we have been able to pro(;ure amongst a great 
number of the young of both sexes in the ordinary dress. 
The well marked patch on the breast mi»ht induce the 
belief that this individual is an adult female, and that 
this sex, as several writers have erroneously remarked, 
is destitute of the red crown ; but, in addition to the 
fact that our specimen proved, on dissection, to he a 
male, we obtained, almost every day during the month 
of November, young birds of both sexes with the croivii 
entirely red, or more or less sprinkled with that colour, 
the intermixture arising altogether from age or advanced 
plumage, and not from sex. We are unable to state, 
with any degree of certainty, at what period the bird 
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assumes the present plumag-e, and we rather incline to 
the opinion that it is an accidental variety. 

Vieillot’s fij^iire represents the younof before the first 
moult, when, like our anomalous specimen, they have 
no red on the crown, differin^f, however, in not having- 
the head of a glossy black, but of a dull yellowish gray, 
and the patch on the breast also of a dull gray tint. 

6. riCUS TRIDACTYLUS, LINM^.IJS. 

NORTHFRN THREE TOED WOODPECKER. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XIV. FIG. II. 

This species is one of those which, from their 
habitation being in the extreme north, have a wide 
range round the globe. It is in fact met M^th throughout 
northern Asia Jind Europe, from Kamtschatka to the 
most eastern coasts of the old continent ; and in America, 
is very common at Hudson’s Bay, Severn River, Fort 
William on Lake Superior, and throughout the north- 
west, in hilly and wooded tracts. In the United States 
it is only a rare and occasional winter visitant, never 
having been received by us, except from the northern 
territory of the State of Maine. The species, contrary 
to what is observed of most other arctic birds, does not 
appear to extend so far south comparati veljr as in Europe, 
though it is not improbable that on this continent it 
may also inhabit some unexplored mountainous districts 
resembling the wild regions where only it is found in 
Europe. In both continents, the species affects deep 
forests among mountains, the hilly countries of northern 
Asia and Europe, and the vety lofty chains of central 
Europe, whose elevation compensates for their more 
southern latitude. It is exceedingly common in Siberia, 
is abundant in Norway, Lapland, and Dalecarlia, among 
the gorges of Switzerland and the Tyrol, especially in 
forests of pines. It is not uncommon in the Canton of 
Berne, in the forests near Interlaken, though very rare 
in Germany, and the more temperate parts of Europe. 
It is well known even to breed in Switzerland, and 
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4iposits, in holes formed in pine trees, four or tire eggs 
cf a brilliant whiteness ; its voice and habits are 
*ecisely the same as those of the spotted woodpeckers. 
its food consists of insects and their larvae, and eggs, 
and sometimes seeds and berries. It is easily decoyed 
fey imitating its voice. 

I This species is eminently distinguished among the 
j North American and European w'oodpeckers, by having 
I only three toes, the inner hind toe being wanting, 
/ besides which it has other striking peculiarities, its bill 
being remarkably broad, and flattened, and its tarsi 
covered with feathers half their length : the tongue is, 
moreover, not cylindrical, but flat and serrated at the 
point, w'hich conformation we have, how'ever, observed 
in the three European spotted w^oodpeckers, and in the 
Ameri (;an, Pjct/5 varius, villosus,pubescenSf and querulus. 
In all these species the tongue is flat, with the margins 
projecting each side and serrated backwards, plain above, 
convex beneath, and acute at the tip. 

Linuc, Brisson, and other anterior writers, confounded 
this northern bird with a tropical species, the southern 
three-toed woodpecker, Picus undulatus of Vieillot, 
which inhabits Guiana, and, though very rarely, Central 
America, but never so far north as the United States. 
It is the southern species of which Brisson has given 
us the description, while Linne described the present. 
It is nevertheless probable that he had the other in 
view when he observes, that in European specimens the 
crown was yellow, and in the American red, though, 
as he states, from Hudson’s Bay. The latter mistake 
was corrected by Latham, who, how^ever, continued to 
consider the southern as no more than a variety, in 
which he was mistaken, since they arc m idely distinct ; 
but as he had no opportunity of seeing specimens, he is 
not to be censured, especially as he directed the attention 
of naturalists to the subject. The merit of firmly 
establishing the two species is, we believe, due to 
Vieillot. Besides several other traits, the northern bird 
is always to be distinguished in every state of plumage 
from its southern analogue, by that curious character 
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whence Vieillot took his higfhly characteristic name, 
(^Picus hirsutusy Pic a pieds vetus^ the feathered tarsi, 
a peculiarity which this alone possesses to the same 
extent. The plumagfe is an uniform black above in the 
adult, with the top of the head yellow in the male, 
while the southern, whose tarsi are naked, is black 
undulated with white, the male having the sinciput red. 
It is worthy of remark, that the three-toed p^roup found 
in arctic and in tropical America, should have no 
representative in the intermediate countries. 

Although these are the only three-toed woodpeckers 
noted as such in the books, several others are known 
to exist, some of which, long since discovered, have 
through inadvertence, or want of proper discrimination, 
been placed among the four-toed species. The three- 
toed woodpeckers have been formed into a separate 
genus, a distinction to M'hich they might indeed be 
considered entitled, if they all possessed the other 
characters of the present; but, besides that this character 
appears to be insulated, and of secondary importance, 
(since all forms of the bill known among the four-toed 
species are met with among the three-toed, which ought, 
therefore, to make as many groups as there are forms, 
instead of a single one,) the naturalist is perplexed by 
the anomalous species that inhabit India, of which one 
has only a stump destitute of nail, and another merely 
a very small nail without the toe, and, as if nature took 
delight in such slow and gradual transitions, two others 
furnished with both toe and nail, have the toe exceedingly 
short, and the nail extremely small! This serves to 
demonstrate that Picus, like other natural groups, admits 
of subdivision. These, however, ought not to be 
separations ; and the genus has been left comparatively 
untouched by the great innovators of our day, who have 
only established three genera from it. The first of these, 
ColapteSy of which P. auratus of North America may be 
considered the type, comprises the species that have 
four toes, and slightly curved bills, forming the passage 
to Cuculus; another, for w^hich the name of Picus is 
retained, includes the four-toed species with straight 
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bills, and the third for the three-toed species indib- 
criminately. The only foreign three-toed species in our 
collection, the beautiful Ptcus Bengalensis of authors, 
(^Picus tiga of Horsfield,^ widely spread through tropical 
Asia and the adjacent islands, and, though long since 
known, always ranked as four-toed, has the bill precisely 
similar to the four-toed species, being; even remarkably 
compressed, and very sharp on the ridge. 

The male northern three-toed woodpecker is ten 
inches long, and sixteen in extent ; the bill measures 
one inch and a ouarter, is of a blackish lead colour, 
bluish white at the base of the lower mandible ; it is 
very broad at base, cuneiform and obtuse at tip, and 
much depressed throughout, the ridge being very much 
battened : both mandibles are perfectly straight ; the 
upper pentagonal, the lower obtusely trigonal; the 
tongue is somewhat shorter than that of other species 
of the genus ; the bristly feathers at the base of the bill 
are very thick and long, a provision w hich Nature has 
made for most arctic birds ; in this they measure half 
an inch, and are blackish, white at base, somewhat 
mixed with reddish white ; the irides are bluish black ; 
the whole head and neck above and on the sides, back, 
rump, scapulars, smaller w'ing and tail-coverts, consti- 
tuting the u hole upper surface of the bird, of an uniform, 
deep, glossy black, changing somewhat to green and 
purple, according to the incidence of light ; the feathers 
of the front are tipped with white, producing elegant 
dots of that colour (which perhaps disappear w ith age ;) 
the crown of the head is ornamented with a beautiful 
oblong spot one inch in length, and more than half an 
inch broad, of a blight silky golden yellow, faintly 
tinged w ith orange, and the feathers in this place very 
fine, and somew hat rigid ; they are black at their base, 
and marked wdth white at the limits of the two colours ; 
the base of the plumage elsewdiere is uniformly plumbeous 
ash : each side, from the corner of the mouth, arises a 
broad white line, forming a w'hite space before the eye, 
prolonged on the neck ; beneath this there is a black 
one, which, passing from the base of the lower mandible. 
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joins the mass of black of the body; a tuft of setaceous 
white feathers advances far upon the bill beneath ; the 
throat, breast, middle of the belly, and tips of the under 
tail-coverts, are pure white; the sides of the breast, 
flanks broadly, and base of the tail-coverts, and even 
of some of the belly feathers, are thickly waved with 
lines of black and white, as well as the femoral and 
short tarsal feathers : in very old birds these parts are 
considerably less undulated, being of a much purer white; 
the wings are five inches long, reaching two-thirds the 
length of the tail ; the spurious feather is exceedingly 
short, the first primary hardly longer than the seventh ; 
and the four following subequal and longest ; the smaller 
wing-coverts, as mentioned, glossy black : all the other 
upper coverts, as well as the quills, are of a dull black, 
the primaries being somewhat duller ; these are regularly 
marked on both webs with square white spots, larger 
on the inner webs, and as they approach the base ; 
the secondaries are merely spotted on the inner vane, 
the spots taking the appearance of bands ; the tips of 
all the quills are unspotted, the lower wing-coverts are 
waved with black and white, similar to the flanks ; the 
tail is four inches long, of the shape usual in the 
woodpeckers, and composed of twelve feathers, of which 
the four middle, longest, and very robust and acute, are 
plain deep black, the next on each side is also very 
acute, and black at base, cream white at the point, 
obliquely and irregularly tipped wdth black ; the tw^o 
next to these are cream white to the tip, banded with 
black on the inner vane at base, the more exterior 
being much purer white and somew'hat rounded ; the 
exterior of all is very short and rounded, and banded 
throughout W'ith black and pure w hite : the tarsus is 
seven-eighths of an inch long, feathered in front for 
nearly half its length, and, with the toes and nails, dark 
plumbeous ; the nails are much curved and acute, the 
hind one being the largest. 

The above is a minute description of our finest male 
specimen, with which all those we have examined 
coincide more or less. By comparing, however, this 
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description with the detailed ones found in some works, 
we must conclude that the species is subject to variations 
in size and plumage, which, according to the erroneous 
impression given by authors, could not be satisfactorily 
accounted for by diiFerence of sex, age, or locality: 
thus in some specimens the cervix is described white, 
or partly w'hitish, instead of being; wholly black : the 
back is also said to be waved with white; which is 
indeed the case, and with the cervix also, but only in 
young birds. There is a circumstance, however, that 
could not be explained by supposing a difference of age, 
for while some specimens are seen with no appearance 
of white or yellow on the crowm, but having that part, 
as well as the body, rich shining black, others with a 
good deal of lemon yellow on that part, are of a duller 
black, much varied with white. As in other doubtful 
and intricate cases, these obscurities are dissipated by 
a close inspection and unprejudiced observation of 
nature, and we feel much gratification in being enabled 
to unveil to ornithologists the mystery of these diversities 
of plumage in this species, by merely pointing out the 
sexual differences, as w ell as those originating in the 
gradual change from youth to maturity in both sexes ; 
which, w’hen understood, will not be found more 
extraordinary than in other species. 

The adult female has never been recognized by any 
author, nor, hitherto, even by ourselves, having been 
misled by others in taking the young for her; and this 
we have only discovered by inspecting a great many 
specimens. She is precisely similar to the male, even 
in the minutest particulars, excepting the absence of 
yellow on the head, this part being of a rich and glossy 
black. 

The young of both sexes are of a dull blackish ; the 
setaceous feathers of the nostrils are grayish, somewhat 
tinged wdth rusty; all the feathers of the crown are 
tipped with w hite, constituting thick dots on that part, 
to which they give a silvery appearance ; the cheek bands 
are obscure and much narrower ; the cervix is more or 
less varied with white, and the feathers of the back 
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being banded with white, gives to that part a waved 
appearance ; the under parts are more thickly waved 
with black : six, instead of four, of the middle tail- 
feathers, are almost wholly black, the outer of the six 
having only two or three whitish spots on the outer web. 
The remaining parts, with due allowance, are similar 
to the adult. 

The young male gradually assumes the yellow, which 
is at first but little extended, and of a pale lemon colour, 
through which are yet for some time seen the white 
dots attributed to the female. She indeed has them 
very conspicuous in youth, as they are not confounded 
with any j'^ellow, but loses them entirely as she advances 
to the adult state. 


7 . PICUS KRYTUnOCEPHALUS, LlNNiEUt*. 

YOUKG KED-HEADEI) WOODPfcCKFK. 

BONAPARTE, PLATl- XIV. FI(.. IIJ. 

We have nothing to add to Wilson’s excellent account 
of the manners of this very common species, and, there- 
fore, shall limit ourselves to the description of the young. 

The youuj* red*headed woodpecker is nine and a 
half inches long, and seventeen inches in extent. The 
bill is short and robust, being but one-eighth more 
than an inch in length; the upper mandible has the 
ridge slightly <*urved ; the biU is horn colour, whitish 
at base beneath ; the setaceous feathers covering the 
nostrils are very short, and not thick, rufous gray, 
tipped with black; the whole head, neck, and upper 
parts of the breast, (which are red in the adult^ are 
blackish, each feather broadly edged uith whitish, 
giving the throat the appearance of being whitish, 
streaked with blackish ; the auriculars are plain dusky 
black ; from the breast beneath all is dingy white, the 
feathers of the breast and lower tail-coverts having 
dusky shafts; the back and scapulars are black, the 
feathers being margined with whitish gray ; the rump 
and upper tail-coverts pure white ; the u ings are five 
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inches and a half long ; the spurious feather very short, 
the first primary subequal to the fifth, the second to 
the foiirtn, the third being longest ; the smaller wing- 
coverts are uniform w'ith the back ; the larger are of a 
deeper black, and tipped with pure white ; the spurious 
wing is wliolly deep black ; the under wung-coverts are 
pure ^v'liite, blackish along the margin of the w'ing ; 
the primaries are plain black, tipped and edged exter- 
nally with w hitish ; the secondtaries are white, shafted 
W'itii black, and with an acuminate, broad, subtermiiial 
band, which, runnm« from one to the other, takes a 
zigzag appearance; the tail is four inches long, and, 
like those of all the woodpeckers we have examined, 
composed of twelve feathers, of which the outer on 
each side is extremely short and inconsj)icuous, and 
pure white, with a black shaft. All the others, which 
are very acute, longer, and more acuminate, and stilFer 
as they approach the centre, are black, and, except the 
tw o middle ones, slightly wdiitish each side of the shaft 
at tip, the outer being also of that colour on its outer 
margin. The feet are dark plumbeous, the tarsus being 
seven-eighths of an inch long, and feathered for a short 
space in fiont. 

The young of both sexes are, no less than the adult, 
perf(*ctly alike* ; as they advance in age, the margins of 
the feathers disappear, and the black becomes deep and 
glossy, and all the (joIouin much jjurer ; the scarlet of 
the head <!om(*s on very gradually, so that specimens 
are found with merely a reddish tinge, and generally 
with a few dots on the hind neck. No such mark 
appears at first. 

In the adult, the whole head, ne(;k, and breast, are 
bright and de(*p scarlet, with the feathers black at base ; 
the back, scapulars, and smaller wing-coverts, are rich 
glossy black; the rump, upper tail-coverts, and from 
the breast beneath, white, the bottom of the plumage 
being plumbeous, and the tail-coverts wdth blackish 
shafts ; the wings and tail are black ; the lower w'ing- 
coverts pure white, with the margin of the wing deep 
black ; the secondaries ai*e white, shafted to near the 
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tip with black; the last of the primaries bein^ also 
white at tip, and on the greater part of the base of the 
outer vane ; the small lanceolate outer feather is white, 
black on the shaft and base of the inner vane; the two 
next only being tipped with white, the outer of which 
is also white on the exterior margin. 

GENUS IV — ICTERUS, Brissoiv. 

8. ICTERUS ICTEROCEPHALUS, L1NN^.US. 

YELIiOW-HEADFD TROOPIAL, BONAPARTE, ALSO THE VELIX^W- 
IIEADEO BLACKBIRD OP BONAPARTE. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE III. FIG. I. MALF; FIG. II. FEMALE. 

Although this species has long been known to 
naturalists as an inhabitant of South AiritM-i(!a, and its 
name introduced into all their works, yet they have 
given us no other information concerning it, than that 
it is black, with a yellow head and neck. It was added 
to the fauna of the United States by the expedition of 
Major Long to the Rocky Mountains. 

The female has been hitherto entirely unknown, and 
all the figures yet given of the male extremely imper- 
fect, from the circumstance of their having been drawn 
from wretchedly stuffed specimens. The figures pub- 
lished by Edwards and Buffbn approaiih the nearest 
to the real magnitude; but they are mere masses of 
black, surmounted by a yellow cap : those of Brisson 
and others, are considerably smaller. 

As that striking character, the white spot on the 
wing, is neither indicated in the figure nor description 
of any author, we might have been induced to believe, 
that our species is different from the South American, 
if a close comparison of the two had not proved their 
identity. Another circumstance might have been equally 
deceptive : Brisson, who gave the first account of this 
bird, from a Cayenne specimen sent to Reaumur’s 
Museum, and who seems to have been copied by all 
subsequent authors, states its length to be less than 
seven inches, a size considerably inferior to that of the 
living bird. Had this admeasurement been taken from 
2 
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a recent specimen, we corU hardly hesitate to believe 
our bird distinct ; but as he had only a dried skin, and 
as Buffon’s fig:ure represents a nearer a proach to the 
size of nature, we conclude that Brisson*s estimate is 
not to be implicitly relied upon. Vieillot, who never 
saw the bird, states the length to be six inches and 
a half, and refers it to his genus PendulinuSy but it 
certainly belongs to his genus Agelaius. 

The male yellow-headed troopial is ten inches and a 
half long. The bill is dark horn colour, and formed 
exactly like that of the red- winged troopial. The feet 
are black ; the irides, dark brown. The whole head, 
neck, and breast, are brilliant orange yellow, more vivid 
and sericeous on the head, and terminating in a point 
on the belly; the feathers around the base of the bill, 
the chin, and a wide stripe passing from the bill through 
the eye, are black. The remaining parts, excepting 
some feathers of the belly, and some of the under tail- 
coverts, which are yellow at base, are glossy black, 
very slightly tinged with brownish. Some of the exte- 
rior wing-coverts are pure white, wdth black tips, 
constituting two very remarkable white spots on tne 
wing, the larger of which is formed by the greater 
coverts of the primaries, and the smaller one by the 
middling coverts. The first, second, and third primaries, 
are longest and equal. The tail is four inches long, 
slightly rounded, the two middle feathers being some- 
what shorter than those immediately adjoining. This 
character Wilson remarked in the red-winged troopial ; 
and, as other notable traits are common to both species, 
we must regard them, not only as congeneric, but as 
very closely allied species of the same subgenus. They 
difier, however, in colour, and the yellow^headed troopial 
is larger, having the bill, feet, and claws consequently 
stronger, and the first primary longer than the second 
and third, or at lejist as long; whereas, in the red- 
winged, the third is the longest. 

The female of our troopial is ei^ht inches and a 
quarter long, a size remarkably infenor to that of the 
male, and exactly corresponding with the dilFerenc(4 

VOL. IV. D 
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existing between the sexes of the red-winged troonial* 
The biu and feet are proportionally smaller than those 
of the male, the feet being blackish; the irides are 
dark brown. The general colour is uniform dark brown, 
a shade lighter on the margin of each feather. The 
irontlet is grayish ferruginous, as well as a line over 
the eye, confluent on the auricles, with a broad line of 
the same colour passing beneath the eye, inclnding a 
blackish space varied udth grayish. An abbreviated 
blackish line proceeds from each side of the lower 
mandible; the chin and throat are whitish; on the 
breast is a large rounded patch, of a pretty vivid yellow, 
occupying nearly all its surface, and extending a little 
on the neck. On the lower part of the breast, and 
beginning of the belly, the feathers are skirted with 
white. The form of the wings and tail is the same as 
in the male ; the wings are immaculate. 

The young of this species are very similar to the 
female ; the young male gradually changing to the rich 
adult covering. 

The yellow-headed troopials assemble in dense flocks, 
which, in all their variedf movements and evolutions, 
present ap[K*arances similar to those of the red- winged, 
which have been so well described by Wilson. They 
are much on the ground, like the cow troopial, (cow 
bunting of W’ilsoii ;) on dissection, their stomachs liavo 
been found tilled uitli fragments of small insects, which 
seem to constitute their chief food, though doubtless 
they also feed on vegetable substances. Their notes 
resemble those of the red-winged troopial, but are more 
musical. The range of the yellow-headed troopial is 
very extensive, as it is found from Cayenne to the 
river Missouri; although it passes far north in the 
western region, yet it does not visit the settled parts 
of the United States. 

We adopt the genus Ictenis, nearly as it was esta- 
blished by Brisson, and accepted by Daudin and Tem- 
minck. Authors have variously estimated this genus, 
both in regard to its denomination and limits. One 
of Wilson’s most important nomenclatural errors 
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consisted in placing one of the species under the genus 
Stumus^ with which it has but little similarity, if we 
except some of its habits, and particularly its gregarious 
disposition. Linne considered these birds as Orioli, 
in which he was followed by Gmelin and Latham, 
notwithstanding the remarkable difference existing 
between them and the Oriolus galhula of Europe, the 
ty^e of that genus. Uliger, and some other naturalists, 
considering that bird a Coracias^ appropriated the 
name of Oriolm to our IcteruSy and separated from it 
the largest species, which he called Cassici, Linn^ 
had dedared all generic names previously given to arts, 
diseases, &c. to be inadmissible in natural history; 
Illiger, on that principle, altogether rejected the name 
Icterusy as being preoccupied by a disease. This may 
account for the introduction of new names for genera, 
one of which at least ought to have retained its first 
appellation. Vieillot, however, would have caused Jess 
confusion, if he had adopted the name oi IcteruSy (which, 
with Saxicoloy and all other names of that <‘lass, we 
do not think olijectionable,) instead oiAgelatuSy Pmdu^ 
hnuSy or Yphanteny three of his four genera correspond- 
ing to our Tctetvs. But, if tlie latter name was 
considered as utterly inadmissible, we see no reason 
why he did not accept that of XanthornuSy applied to 
this genus by Pallas, 

All the species of troopial are peculiar to America. 
We divide them into four subgenera, the present bird 
belonging to the second, to which we apply the name 
of Xantkornus, The species of this subgenus are 
peculiarly social in their dispositions, and their associa^ 
tions are not liable to interruption from the influence 
of love itself. Not only do many individuals of the 
same family combine and labour in concert, but they 
also unite with very different species. Their aspect is 
animated, and their movements are quick, bold, and 
vigorous ; they fly rapidly, at a good height, and are 
much attached to the places of their birth. Their song 
is a kind of whistling ; they walk with the body nearly 
erect, with a slightly hurried step, and are seen sitting 
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on the ground, or perched on the branches of treea. 
They seek no concealment, and never enter the woods, 
though they are very careful to construct their nests 
in a safe situation. The troopials eat no fruits, but 
derive their subsistence from insects, worms, grains, 
and small seeds. They leave the temperate climates at 
the approach of winter, and are amongst the first birds 
of passage that return with the spring. 

GENUS V.^QUISCALUS MAJOR, Vjeilloi 
9. QUISCALUS MAJOS, VIFILLOT. 

GREAT CROW BLACKBIRD, BONAPARTE. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE IV. FIG. 1. MALI ; PIG. II. FEMALE. 
EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

No part of natural history has been more confused 
than that relating to North and South American birds 
of black plumage; which is by no means surprising, 
when we recollect that they are chiefly destitute of 
coloured markings, and that the greater number of 
admitted species, are founded on the short and inexact 
descriptions of travellers, n ho have neglected to observe 
their forms, habits, and characters. But little aid has 
been derived from the wretched plates hitherto given, 
for they seem better suited to in<;rease the confusion 
than to exemplify the descriptions to which they are 
annexed, and everjr succeeding compiler has aggravated, 
rather than diminished this complication of error. It 
is, therefore, solely by a studious attention to nature, 
that we can extricate these species from the uncertainty 
involving them, and place them in a distinct and cog- 
nizable situation. 

Wilson having mentioned this species in his catalogue 
of land birds, evidently intended to describe and figure 
it; but this he deferred, probably, in expectation of 
obtaining better opportunities of examination, which 
are not so readily presented, as the bird does not inhabit 
this section of the United States. 

It would be difficult to ascertain whether or not 
Linni6 and Latham have mentioned this bird in any 
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part of their works, but the reader may perceive our 
opinion on this point by referring to our synonyms, 
which, however, are given with much doubt, since we 
do not hesitate to say, that those authors have not 
published any satisfactory description of this species. 

We shall not endeavour to settle the question relative 
to the species inhabiting South America, or even 
Mexico and the West Indies ; hut we may assert, that 
this is the only blackbird found in the United States, 
besides those of Wilson, which, as is the case with all 
that his pencil or pen has touched, arc established 
incontestably ; he may occasionally have been mistaken 
as to his genera, or incorrect in a specific name, but 
by the plate, description, and history, he has always 
determined his bird so obviously, as to defy criticism, 
and prevent future mistake. 

Mr Ord has published an excellent paper in the 
Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences, proving 
the existence, in the United States, of two allied 
species of crow blackbird, in which he gives new 
descfiptions, indicates stable characters, and adds an 
account of their respective habits; but in attempting 
to correct Wilson, he has unfortunately misapplied the 
names. In this instance, he should not have charged 
Wilson with error, who is certainly correct in regard 
to the species he published ; and even had this been 
doubtful, he who so well described and figured the 
common crow blackbird, ought to have been followed 
by ornithologists. Therefore, notwithstanding Mr ()rd*s 
decision, we consider the quiscala of Wilson unques- 
tionably the true quiscala of authors. This is so 
obvious, that it is unnecessary to adduce any evidenct* 
in support of our opinion, which, indeed, is sufficiently 
aiforaed by Mr Ord’s paper itself. 

It is impossible to decide with certainty, what bird 
authors intended to designate by their Gracula harita ; 
but after a careful review of the short and unessential 
indications, respective synonyms, and habitat, given 
by different writers, we feel assured that they have not 
referred to one and the same species. Thus, the harita 
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of Linne is a species not found in the United States, 
but common in the West Indies, called Icterus niger 
by Brisson, and afterwards Oriolus niger by Gmelin 
and Latham; the barifa of Latham, his boat-tailed 
gprakle, is evidently the same with the quxscala;* 
Gmelin’s harita is taken partly from that of Linn6, 
. and partly from the boat-tailed grakle of Latham, being 
compounded from both species; we shall not be at 
the trouble of deciphering the errors of subsequent 
compilers. 

Ornithologists are all at variance as to the classifica- 
tion of these species. Linne and Latham improperly 
referred them to Gracula; Daudin, with no better 
reason, placed them under Stumvs ; Temrainck consi- 
ders them as Icteri, Cuvier as Cassica^ and Vieillot 
has formed a new genus for their reception. I have 
no hesitation in agreeing w'ith the latter author, and 
adopt his name of Quiscalus ; but I add to the genus, 
as constituted by him, the Gracula ferruginea^ which 
he regarded as a Penduhnus^ and which other authors 
have arranged in several different genera, making of it 
a profusion of nominal species. Wilson judiciously 
included that species in the same genus wdth those 
above mentioned, although other authors had placed it 
in Turdus, Oriolus, §’c. 

The genus Quiscalus is peculiar to America, and is 
composed of four well ascertained species, three of 
which are found in the United States ; these are, 
Quiscalus major, \ versicolor, and ferrugmeus ; the 
fourth, Quiscalus baritus, inhabits the West Indies, 
and probably South America. 

The species of this genus are gregarious, and omni- 
vorous; their food being composed of insects, corn, 

* It was probably by Latham, that Mr Ord wa«i led to misapply 
the names of the two species ; for, perceiving that the harita of 
that author was the qmscala, he inferred, that the quiseala was 
the harita, 

f We call the present species Quiscalus major, agreeably to 
VieiUot, who certainly intended this bird, although his description 
is a mere indication. 
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and small grains, tiiius assisting^ and plunderings the 
agriculturist at the same time. When the first European 
settlements were formed in North America, the havoc 
made by these birds and the troopials in the gi’ain fields, 
was so great, that a premium was given for their heads. 
Their destruction was easily effected, as they are not 
shy, and are more easily approached as their numbers 
decrease; but the evil which resulted from extermi- 
nating so many of these birds, was as unexpected as 
irremediable. The corn and pastures were so devoured 
by worms and insects, that the inhabitants were obliged 
to spare the birds, in order to avert a scourge which 
had been previously unknown. As population increases, 
and a greater quantity of grain is cultivated, the ravages 
of these birds become less perceptible, and the injury 
they cause compfiratively trifling. 

The great crow blackbird is more than sixteen inches 
long, and twenty-two in extent. The bill, from the 
angle of the mouth, is one inch and three quarters, and 
its colour, like that of the feet, is black ; the roof of 
the mouth is furnished with a slight osseous carina ; 
the irides are pale yellow. The general appearance of 
the bird is black ; the whole head and neck having 
bluish purple reflections; the interscapular region, 
breast, belly, sides, and smaller wing-coverts, are glossy 
steel blue ; the back, rump, and middling wing-coverts, 
are glossed with copper green ; the vent, inferior tail- 
coverts, and thighs, are plain black. The undescribed 
parts of the wings are deep black, slightly glossed with 
green, as w^ell as the tail, which is cuneiform, capable 
of assuming a boat-shaped appearance, and measures 
nearly eight inches in length from its insertion, sur- 
passing the tip of the wings by five inches. 

The female is considerably shorter, measuring only 
twelve and a half inches in length, and seventeen inches 
and a half in extent. The bill, from the angle of the 
mouth, is one inch and a half long, and, with the feet, 
is black ; the irides are of a still paler yellow than those 
of the male. The head and neck above are light brown, 
gradually passing into dusky towards the back, which, 
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with the scapulars and lesser win^-coverts, has sligfht 
greenish reflections; a whitish line passes from the 
nostrils over the eye, to the origin of the neck. The 
chin, throat, and breast, are dull whitish ; the anterior 
part of the breast is slightly tinged with brownish; 
the flanks are brownish; the belly brownish white; 
and the vent and inferior tail-coverts are blackish 
brown, each feather being margined with pale. The 
remaining parts are of a dull brownish black, slightly 
glossed wdth greenish; the secondaries, tail-coverts, 
and tail feathers, having a slight banded appearance, 
which is equally observable in the male. 

The young at first resemble the female, but have 
the irides brown, and the males gradually acquire the 
brilliant plumage of the adult. 

The great and common crow blackbirds are both 
alike distinguished by the very remarkable boat-like 
form of the tail, but the great difference of size, appear- 
ance of the females, length of the tail, prominence of 
the osseus carina, and brilliancy of colouring, most 
obviously prove them to be altogether specifically 
distinct. 

The great crow blackbird inhabits the southern part 
of the Union, where it is called jackdaw ; Georgia and 
Florida appear to be its favourite residence. The 
disposition of this species is extremely social, and they 
frequently mingle with the common crow blackbird; 
vast flocks are seen among the sea islands and neigh- 
bouring marshes on the m.ain land, where they feed at 
low water, on the oyster beds and sand flats. 

The chuck of our species is shriller than that of the 
common crow blackbird, and it has other notes which 
resemble the noise made by a watchman^s rattle ; their 
song is only heard in the spring, and though the concert 
they make is somewhat melancholy, it is not altogether 
disagreeable. Their nests are built in company, on 
reeds and bushes, in the neighbourhood of marshes 
and ponds ; they lay about five eggs, which are whitish, 
spotted with dark brown. 

Mr Ord mentions in his paper, that the first specimens 
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he saw of this bird, were obtained on the 22d of January 
at Ossabaw Island, when but a fevr males were seen 
scattered over the cotton plantations. Advancing 
towards the south, they became more numerous; and 
in the early part of February, the males, unaccompanied 
by females, were common near the mouth of the river 
St Juan in Florida. A few days after, the females 
appeared, and associated by themselves on the bordei*s 
of fresh water ponds; tney were very gentle, and 
allowed themselves to be approached within a few feet, 
without becoming alarmed. Flocks composed of both 
sexes were seen about the middle of March. 

About the latter end of November, they leave even 
the warm region of Florida, to seek winter quarters 
farther south, probably in the West Indies. Previous 
to their departure, they assemble in very large flocks, 
and detachments are seen every morning moving south- 
ward, flying at a great height. The males appear to 
migrate later than the females, as not more than one 
female (easily distinguishable, even in the higher regions 
of the air, by its much smaller size) is observed for a 
hundred males, in the last flocks. 

The great crow blackbird is also very numerous in 
the West Indies, Mexico, and Louisiana; but it does 
not frequent the Northern, or even the Middle States, 
like the common crow blackbird. Our opinion, that 
the Corvvs Mexicanus of authors is the male of this 
species, and their Corvus zanoe the female, is corro- 
borated by the male and female great crow blackbird 
being seen in separate flocks. 

10 . QU ISC ALUS VESSICOLOR, VI KILL. 

FEMALE COMMON CROW-BLACK BIRD, BONAPARTE. 

BONAPARTE, PLATF V, FIG. 1. 

The specific name of this bird {quiscala) has been 
changed, in consequence of its having been applied to 
the genus : we have substituted the name given by 
Vieillot, which is admirably appropriate. The English 
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QEine employed by Wilson being now rendered inad- 
missilde by the generic change, we have thought proper 
to adopt a local appellation. 

The female common crow blackbird is eleven inches 
in length, and sixteen and a half in extent. The bill is 
nearly an inch and a half long, and, as well as the feet, 
black ; the irides are yellowish white ; the whole head, 
neck, and upper part of the breast, are blackish, with 
steel blue, green and violet reflections, which are not 
so vivid as in the male. The general colour of the body, 
wings, and tail, is deep sooty brown ; the feathers of 
the back are margined with coppery and purplish ; 
the rump, tail-coverts, and wing-coverts are glossed 
with purplish ; the lower part of the breast and flanks 
have a coppery reflection ; the inferior tail-coverts are 
obscurely glossed with violet. The tail is cuneiform, 
but slightly concave in flight, and is five inches long, 
extending two and a half inches beyond the tip of the 
wings; the feathers are glossed with very obscure 
greenish. In the male, the tail is also cuneiform, and 
greatly concave, exhibiting a singular boat-shaped 
appearance, as in the preceding species, and even more 
remarkably so, according to Mr Ord, which induced 
him to change the name. 

We shall not attempt to make any additions to the 
almost complete, and very excellent history of this 
species, given by Wilson; but as the four species of 
quiscalus are liable to be confounded, we shall proceed 
to give a few comparative observations, that the student 
may be enabled to distinguish them from each other. 

Amongst other remarkable traits, the Quiscalus fer^ 
rugineus is at once kpown in all its various states, by 
its even tail, and comparatively smaller bill, which 
somewhat resembles that of a thrush. In addition to 
the characters drawn from its dimensions, the Quiscalus 
versicolor can always be distinguished from its congeners, 
by the slight difference in size and colour between the 
sexes ; while, in the other species, the males and females 
are remarkably dissimilar ; the mouth of this species is, 
moreover, armed with a prominent osseous carina, a 
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quarter of an inch long, which, in the others, is much 
smaller. That the Quiscalus major ^dixi^Quiscalusbaritus 
should have been confounded together, is not a little 
surprising, as the former is sixteen inches long, the tail 
being eight inches, and extending five inches beyond 
the tip of the wings ; whilst the latter i^ only ten inches, 
the tail much less cuneiform, four inches and a half 
long, and extending but two inches beyond the tip of 
the wings ; the osseous carina is similar in these two 
species, and the markings of the females are much 
alike. From this statement, it is apparent, that the 
females of the largest and smallest crow blackbirds 
correspond in the disposition of their colours ; a parity 
that does not exist in the intermediate species. In 
comparative size, however, they differ considerably: 
the female of the haritus^ though smaller, as we have 
already stated, is, in proportion to its mate, considerably 
larger than that of the other, being only half an inch, 
whilst the female of the major is nearly four inches, 
smaller. 

These birds, as we have had occasion personally to 
observe, like most of the feathered tribes, are subject 
to become either wholly or partially albinos. From 
tliis circumstance, numerous errors have been intro- 
duced in the pages of ornithologi(;al works. 

GENUS \I.^GARRULIJS, ViEiLt. 

11 . GARRULUS STELLERI, LATHAM. — STELLER*S JAV, BONAP. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XIII. P16. 1. 

To the enlightened liberality and zeal for science 
of that distinguished collector, Mr Leadbeater, of 
London, the American public, are indebted for the 
appearance of the first figure ever given of this hand* 
some jay. Trusting his precious specimens twice to 
the mercy of the waves, he confided to us this, together 
with several other still more rare and valuable Korth 
American birds, which no consideration would have 
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induced him to part with entirely, to have them drawn, 
engraved, and published on this side of the Atlantic. It 
is the frequent exercise of similar disinterestedness in 
the promotion of scientific objects, that has procured 
for Mr Leadbeater the distinction with which he is 
dtiily honoured by learned bodies and individuals. 

The Steller’s jay is one of those obsolete species 
alluded to in the preface to this volume. It is men- 
tioned by Pallas as having^ been shot by Steller, nhen 
Behririgf’s crew landed upon the coast of America. It 
was first described by Latham from a specimen in Sir 
Joseph Banks’s collection from Nootka Sound, and on 
his authority has been admitted into all subsequent 
compilations. The species is indeed too well charac- 
terized to be doubted, and appears moreover to have 
been known to Temminck, as it is cited by him as a 
true jay inhis q/’a General System, Never- 

theless, adhering^ strictly to our plan of not admitting 
into the Ornithologfy of the United States any but such 
as we had personally examined, we did not include this 
species eittier in our Catalogue, or Synopsis, of the 
birds of this country ; and it is but recently that Mr 
Leadbeater’s specimen has enabled us to add it to our 
list. 

In elevating our subgenu^ Garrulus to the rank of a 
genus, we merely conform to the dictates of nature; in 
this instance coinciding with Temminck, whose inten- 
tion it is, as he informs us, to include in it the jays and 
ma^ies, leaving the name of Corvus for those species 
which are distinguished by their black plumage, and 
short and even tails. These birds are on every account 
well worthy of this distinction, and we cheerfully adopt 
an arrangement which we deem consonant with nature : 
but we cannot agree to the change of termination 
(Garrula) which he has attempted to introduce, under 
the pretence that his genus is more extensive than the 
genus Garrulus of former authors. That genus was, in 
ract, formed by Brisson, and afterwards by Linne^ 
united with Corvus, This latter genus of Linn6 cer- 
tainly contained within itself the constituents of several 
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very natural genera ; but the additions made to it by 
Ginelin and Latham rendered it an utter chaos, where 
every new species with a stout bill took its place, in 
defiance of the genuine characters. Under such cir- 
cumstances the task of the ornithologist, who professed 
to be guided by philosophical principles was, doubtless, 
not merely to subdivide, but to make an entire refor- 
mation. llliger, with his usual judgment, perceived 
the evil, and attempted its remedy ; but his genus was 
still too extensive, and, besides, was not natural, as it 
included the wax-wings, a very distinct genus, that had 
always been forced into others. The only advantage it 
possessed over that of Latham was, that all the species 
it compjised exhibited its artificial characters. As 
restricted by Brisson, Vieillot, and lately adopted by 
Temmin(;k, by n horn it was previously much limited, 
it is perfectly natural; though w^e cannot help remarking 
that some e\eu of the eighteen species enumerated by the 
latter in his article on the generalities of the crows, in 
the Planches Colonces^ may again be separated, such as 
Corvus Columbianus, Wils., w’hich ought, perhaps, to 
constitute a genus by itself. Vieillot, and other recent 
writers on ornithology, have long since adopted the 
genus Gar7 ulus as distinct even from Pica, though we 
prefer retaining the latter merely as a subgenus of 
Garrulus, since it is absolutely impossible to draw the 
line of separation between them without resorting to 
minute and complicated distinctions. 

The jays and magpies, in fact, require to be distin- 
guished from the crows, as a genus, on account of their 
form, colour, habits, and even their osseous structure. 
Their upper mandible, somewhat inflected at tip, and 
the navicular shape of the lower, afford obvious cnarac- 
teristic marks. Their wings, too, are rather short, apd 
do not reach by a considerable space to the tip of the 
tail, which is long, and more or less rounded, sometimes 
greatly wedge-shaped. On the contrary, the crows 
have long wings, reaching almost or quite to the 
extremity of the tail, which is short, and even at tip. 
The identity in the shape of the wings and tail, and 
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eyen the colours of their plumage, which agree in all 
the species, and in different climates, render the crows 
a very natural and well marked group. The black 
plumage and offensive odour, which cause them to be 
viewea every where with disgust, and even somewhat 
of superstitious dread, are far from being characteristics 
of the neat and elegant jays. 

The true corm are distinguished by the following 
traits : Bill, very stout ; feet, very strong ; general 
form, robust ; flight, highly sustained, straight, or 
circular, as if performing evolutions in the air. They 
live, travel, and breed in large bands; affect wide 
plains and cultivated grounds, only retiring to the 
adjacent forests to roost, and are always seen on high 
and naked tiees, but never on thickets, shrubs, or 
bushes. Their voice is deep and hoarse. They are 
more or less fond of cattle, some species preying on the 
vermin that infest them. Though devouring all kinds 
of food, yet their propensity is decidedly carnivorous. 
Their black, unvaried colours, are remarkably opposed 
to the bright and cheerful vesture of the jays, whose 
plumage is of a much looser texture, the feathers being 
longer and much more downy. 

The jays are again more particularly distinguished 
from the magpies by their head-feathers being long and 
silky, and always erectile, (especially when the bird is 
excited or angry) even when they are not decidedly 
crested, as is the case in many species. Their colours 
are also gayer, and more brilliant, with more or less of 
blue. The species of both these sections are garrulous, 
noisy, and inquisitive. Together with the crows, they 
are eminently distinguished by their stout, cultrate 
bill, generally (jovered at base with setaceous, incumbent, 
porrect feathers, hiding the nostrils. The female is 
similar to the male in appearance, and the young differ 
but little, and only during the first year, from the adult 
They are very shy, suspicious, possessed of an acute 
sense of smelling, and evince great sagacity in avoiding 
snares. They are omnivorous in the fullest extent of 
the word, feeding on grains, insects, berries, and even 
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flesb and eggs. When they have caught a small bird, 
which they can only do when feeble and sickly, or 
ensnared, they place it under their feet, and with 
their bill tear it to pieces, swallowing each piece 
separately. Nevertheless, they give the preference to 
grains or fruits. The northern species are wary and 
provident, collecting stores of food for the winter. 
They are very petulant; their motions quick and 
abrupt, and their sensations lively. When alarmed by 
the appearance of a dog, fox, or other living or dead 
object, they rally together by a peculiar note as if they 
would impose upon it by their numbers and disagreeable 
noise. When on the ground, they display great activity ; 
or if on trees, they are continu^y leaping about from 
branch to branch, and hardly ever alight on dead or 
naked ones. They are generally met with in forests, 
seldom in open plains ; their favourite resort is among 
the closest and thickest woods. Less suspicious and 
cunning than the crows, or even the magpies, they may 
be decoyed into snares and taken in great numbers, 
especially by imitating the voice of one of their own 
species in difficulties, or by forcing a captive individual 
to cry. They live in families, or by pairs, the greater 
portion of the year ; and though considerable numbers 
may be seen travelling at once, they always keep at 
intervals from each other, and never in close flocks 
like the crows. They are easily tamed, and are 
susceptible of attachment; learn readily to articulate 
words, and imitate the cries of different animals. They 
have a troublesome propensity to purloin and conceal 
small objects not useful to themselves, and as jeu’-els 
and precious metals are peculiarly apt to attract their 
notice, they have been the cause, when kept as pets, 
of serious mischief. Every one is familiar with the 
story of the thieving magpie, become so celebrated by 
the music of Rossini, and which is founded on fact. 

The jays breed in woods, forests, orchards, preferring 
old and very shaded trees, placing their nests in tlie 
centre a^inst the body, or at the bifurcation of large 
limbs. The nest is built without art, and is formed of 
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twi|^ and roots, whose capillary fibres serve as a lining* 
inside ; the eggs are from four to six. The old ones 
keep the food for their young in the cesophagiis, whence 
they can bring it up when w'anted. The young are 
born naked, and remain for a long period in the nest, 
being still fed for some time by the parents after they 
are mil fierlged. 

Unlike the melancholy crows, w^hich step gravely, 
lifting one foot after the other, the jays and magpies 
move about nimbly by hopping, and are constantly in 
motion while on the ground. Their flight is moreover 
neither protracted nor elevated, but merely from tree 
to tree, and from branch to branch, shooting straight 
forward at once when wishing to go any distance, now 
and then flapping their wings, and hovering as they 
descend, when about to alight. It is quite the reverse 
with the crows ; and all these characters are of the 
greatest importance in the establishment of natural 
groups. 

While the true Corvi, by their stout and almost hooked 
bill, and the carnivorous habits of some species, exhibit 
on the one hand the gradual passage from the vultures, 
and on the other by the slender-billed species, the 
transition to the crow blackbirds and troopials ; the 
affinities of the jays present nice gradations to the 
genera already dismembered from Corvus, such as 
Nuafragaf Pyrrhocorax^ Bombycilla, and at the same 
time form other links W'ith Lamus, and even with 
Turdus and Acridothercs, 

There is one remarkable analogy of the jays which 
we cannot pass over in silence. It is, however, singular, 
and hitherto unsuspected, with the titmouse {Parus.) 
Form, habits, even the peculiar looseness of texture of 
the plumage, all are similar in these genera, hitherto 
estimated so widely different. This resemblance extends 
even to colour in some species : it might even be asked, 
what else, in fact, is the Canada jay than a large 
titmouse i and w^hat the crested titmouse, but a small 
jay ? The blue colour of the typical jays predominates, 
moreover, in otherP«n’, and the P. caudatus of Europe 
3 
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has also the loogf, cuneiform tail of some, no less than 
P, bicolor their crest. 

The genus Garruhis has an extensive geographical 
range, being found in all latitudes and longitudes. It 
is composed of about thirty species, nearly half of which 
may more properly be called jays : of the latter, there 
are but tw'o in Europe, and though we have doubled 
the number given by Wilson, we think that others will 
yet be discovered in the wild western tracts of this 
continent. There exist imperfect accounts of two or 
three species inhabiting the countries near the Rocky 
Mountains, one of which is probably that here described, 
and others may prove to be some of the new’ly disco- 
vered Mexican species, one of which, the Garrula 
yubernatrix of Temminck, is so proudly beautiful. 

The Steller’s jay is more than tw'elve inches long. 
Tlie bill measures one inch and a half, is entire, and 
totally bback ; the bristly feathers over the nostrils are 
also wholly black. The feathers of the head are greatly 
elongated, forming a large crest, more than two and a 
half inches long, and, w ith the w'hole head and neck, 
entirely deep brownish black, grayish on the throat ; 
the feathers on each side of the front are slightly tipped 
with bright and lijjht azure, thus forming a dozen or 
more of small dots on that part : on the neck, the brown 
becomes lighter, and extends down on the back, occu- 
pying the scapulars as well as the inner wing-coverts; 
on the middle of the back the brow'll! becomes somew'hat 
tinged with bluish, and blends gradually into a fine 
bright blue colour, covering the rump and the upper 
tail-coverts : all the inferior parts from the neck, at the 
low'er part of which the dusky colour passes into blue, 
are blue, somewhat tinged with gray, w'hich is the 
general colour of the "base of the plumage. The wings 
are nearly six inches in length ; the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth primaries being subequal and longest. All the 
outer wing-coverts and the se(;ondaries are blue, faintly 
crossed with obsolete blackish lines ; the under wing- 
coverts are dusky ; the primaries are dark dusky, and, 
with the exception of the outer ones, at tip are edged 
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or tiii^yed with blue ; on the inner vane, the secondaries 
are blackish, but on the outer, they are deep glossy 
blue. The tail is five inches and a half long, aud but 
slightly rounded ; it is of a deep glossy azure blue, more 
brilliant on the outer vanes of the feathers, the inner 
being slightly tinged with dusky; an indication of 
obliterated, transverse blackish lines, may be perceived 
in certain lights on almost all the tail-feathers in our 
specimen, and we have no doubt that on others they are 
mure marked ; the shafts both of the quills and tail- 
feathers are black. The tarsus is an inch and three 
quarters long ; the femorals, blackish, slightly mixed with 
bluish at the joint ; the feet and nails are entirely black. 

This description is taken from an individual which was 
killed near tne Ore^aii, or Columbia river. Another 
specimen, from Mexico, also in Mr Lead beater’s collec- 
tion, exhibited greater brilliancy of plumage, being 
principally distinguished, as nearly as our recollection 
serves, by the black colour of the anterior parts being 
less extended, and by having more of silvery bluish 
(indicated in our bird) on the front, extending to 
the throat and eyebrows, and somewhat round the head. 
This, without any hesitation, we considered as a more 
perfect specimen, a mere variety of age, aud would have 
had our figure made from it ; but having been informed 
that an English ornithologist (his name and that of the 
species were not mentioned, or, if they were, we have 
foj^tten them) considered it as a new Mexican species, 
we have preferred, notw'ithstandiug our conviction, 
strictly copying the less brilliant specimen procured in 
the United States territory, to the more beautiful one 
from Mexico^ The appearance of Garrulus coronatus of 
Mr Swainson, in the Synopsis before quoted, reminded 
us of the circumstance, and we hive therelbre quoted it 
with doubt. Our two birds agree perfectly in markings 
and dimensions. Of the habits of the Steller’s jay, 
little or nothing is known. It inhabits the western 
territory of the United States, beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, extending along the western coasts of 
North America, at least from California to Nootka 
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Souad; is common on the Oregan, and found also in 
Mexico, on the table laud, and in Central Americii. 

It is a curious fact iu ornithological geography, that of 
the four jays now admitted into the Fauna of the United 
States, while the common blue jay, the only eastern 
representative of the genus, spreads widely throughout 
the continent, the three others should be confined in 
their range each to a particular section of country. 
Thus, the Canada jay is the northern, the Florida jay 
is the southern, and the present the western represen* 
tative of the genus. It is probable that another species 
at least, our Garrulus ultramarimSi from Mexico, will 
soon be admitted as the central jay. To the latter bird, 
Mr Swainson, who had probably not seen my paper 
describing it, (published more than two years ago in 
the Journal of thti Academy of Natural ScienceSy) gives 
the name of G. sordidus ; at least, judging from his 
short phrase, and the dimensions and locality, they are 
the same. 


12 . OARSULUS FLORIDANUSf BOMAVAKTE. — FLORIDA JAY. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XIV. FIG. I. 

A SINGLE glance at this fine bird, and at the pre- 
ceding, or ^teller’s jay, would suffice, better than the 
longest description, to shew the error committed by 
Latham, in (pioting, in* his recent work, (^General 
History of Birds f) the name of this species among the 
synonyms of that dedicated to ^teller. In fact, the 
large crest of that species, (of which the present is 
altogether destitute,) and its black head; the light 
brown back, and bluish collar of this— ‘but it is needless 
to carry the comparison between them any farther ; they 
are too dissimilar to sufier it, aud we shall reserv<* 
pointing out differences, until required, by closely re- 
lated species, of which more striking examples will not 
long be wanting. 

Mistakes of this kind are perhaps unavoiclable in a 
compilation of such extent as the work we have men* 
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tionod, and if they proceeded from a laudable desire of 
exelpdin^ nominal species, evinced throughout, we 
should refrain from censure ; but when, on the contrary, 
we find in the same work such repeated instances of an 
inconsiderate multiplication of species, they cannot be 
too severely condemned. 

Vieillot, in the case of this bird, has fallen into the 
contrary, and much more common, error, of making 
two species out of it ; one from personal observation, 
and the other by compihition. This mistake has already 
been corrected by Mr Ord, in a valuable paper which he 
drew up on his return from Florida, where be enjoyed 
the advantage of studying this species in its native 
haunts. 

“ When we first entered East Florida,” says Mr Ord, 
“ which was in the beginning of February, we saw none 
of these birds; and the fiist that we noticed were in 
the vicinity of St Augustine, on the IStli of the above 
mentioned month. We afterwaids observed them daily 
in the thickets near the mouth of the St Juan. Hence 
we conjecturetl that the species is partially migratory. 
Their voice is not so agreeable as that of the Garrulus 
cristatus, or crested blue jay of the United States; they 
are quarrelsome, actiie, and noisy; and construct their 
nests in thickets. Their eggs I have not seen.” “ The 
blue jay, which is so conspicuous an ornament to the 
groves and forests of the IJnited States, is also com- 
mon in Florida. This beautiful and sprightly bird w'e 
observed daily, in company %vith the mocking-bird and 
the cardinal grosbeak, around the rude habitations of 
the disheartened inhabitants, as if willing to console 
them amid those privations which the frequent Indian 
wars, and the various revolutions which their province 
has experienced, have compellea them to hear.” The 
Florida jay, how ever, is a resident in that country, or 
only removes from section to section. It is not confined 
to Florida, v^ here it w as first noticed by Bartn m, being 
found also in Louisiana, and in the w est extends north- 
w’ard to Kentucky ; but along the Atlantic, not so far. 
In East Florida it is more abundant, being found at all 
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seasons in low thick covers, clumps, or bushes They 
are most easily discovered in the morning: about sun-rise, 
on the tops of young live oaks, in the dose thickets of 
which they are found in numbers. Their notes are 
greatly varied, and in sound have much resembkiuce to 
those of the thrush and the blue jay, partaking a little of 
both. Later in the day it is more difficult to lind them, 
as they are more silent, and not so much on the tree 
tops as among the bushes, which are too thickly inter- 
woven with biiars and saw-palmettos to be traversed ; 
and unless the birds are killed on the spot, which they 
seldom are when struck with line shot, it is next to 
impossible to come at them in such situations. This 
species, like its relatives, is omnivorous, but, being 
inferior in strength, does not attack large animals. The 
stomachs of onr specimens contained small fragments of 
shells, sand, and half-digested seeds. 

The blue Jays, though also found in the same localities, 
are not so numerous ; they keep more in the woods, and 
their note is louder. 

The Florida jay is eleven and a half inches long, and 
nearly fourteen in extent; the bill is one inch and a 
quarter long, hardly notched, and of a black colour, 
lighter at tip j the incumbent setaceous feathers of the 
base are grayish blue, mixed with a few blackish bristles; 
the irides are hazel brown ; the head and neck above, 
and on the sides, together uith the wings and tail, are 
bright azure ; the iront, and the line over the eye, 
bluish white; the lores and cheeks of a duller blue, 
somewhat mixed with black; the back is yellowish 
brow'n, somewhat mixed with blue on the rump, the 
upper tail-coverts being bright azure ; the inner vanes 
and tips of the quails are dusky, their shafts, as well as 
those of the tail-feathers, being black. All the lower 
parts are of a dirty pale yellowish gray, more intense on 
the belly, and paler on the throat, which is faintly 
streaked with cinereous, owing to the base of the 
plumage appearing from underneath, its feathers having 
blackish, bristly shafts, some of them without webs. 
From the cheeks and sides of the neck, the blue colour 
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passes down alon^ the breast, and forms a somewhat 
obscure collar ; the under win^ and under tail-coTerts 
are strongly tinged with blue, which colour is also 
slightly apparent on the femornls ; the inferior surface 
of the wings and tail is dark silvery gray ; the base of 
the plnmage is plumbeous ash, blackish on the head ; 
the wings are four and a half inches long, and reach, 
when closed, hardly beyond the coverts of the tail, 
w^faich is five and a half inches long, extending beyond 
the wings three and a half; the spurious feather is 
extremely short ; the first primjiry, (often mistaken for 
the second,) is ns short as the secondaries; the five 
succeeding are suhequal, the third and fourth being 
rather the longest. The tail is somewhat wedge-shaped, 
the outer feather being half an inch shorter than the 
next, and one inch and a half shorter than the middle 
one. The tarsus is an inch and a quarter long, and 
black, as well as the toes and nails. 

The female is perfectly similar to the male, being but 
a trifle less in size, and quite as brilliant in plumage. 

Tn o years since, it fell to our lot to describe, and 
apply the name of ultramarine jay, (Garmlns ultra* 
marmm,') to a species found in Mexico, closely re- 
sembling this, and to which Mr Swainson, in his Synopsis 
of Mexican Birds, has lately given the name of Garruhts 
sordidus, his specimen being probably a young one. 
The principal distinctive characters may be found in its 
larger dimensions, but especially in the shape of its tail, 
whi<h is perfectly even, and not in the least cuneiform, 
as it generally is in the jays. The hack, though it is 
also somewhat intermixed with dusky, is much more 
blue than in onr species, and indeed the whole azure 
<*olonr is someu hat more brilliant and silky ; the bluish 
collar is wanting, and the under ing, hut especially 
the under tail-coverts, are much less tinged with blue. 
The wings, moreover, are proportionally larger. 
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GENUS VII -^BOMBYCILLA, Vieill 
13 . BOXBtClLLA OAJtHULAi VIEILL. — BOHEMIAN WAXWINO. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XVI. FIG. II. 

Ip the absurd theory advanced by BiifFoii, that Euro- 
pean animals degenerate, or become more or less changed, 
in other climates, needed in our time any additional 
refutation, the discovery of this bird on the north- 
western territory, near the Rocky Mountains, would 
afford it. By appearing^ in its full size and perfection, 
exactly similar to the European individuals of its 
species, it uould vindicate its smaller relation, the 
common and familiar cedar bird, from the reproach of 
degfeneracy. But with the more enligfhteued opinions 
that now prevail, its occurrence in that unexplored 
portion of the <rlobe is important chiefly as tending to 
solve the problem of the place of abode of this myste- 
rious wanderer ; especially as, by a singular coincidence, 
whilst we M'ere proclaiming this species as American, it 
was received by Temminck from Japan, together with 
a new species, the third known of the genus, u hich he 
has caused to be figured and distinguished by the 
appropriate name of Bornhycilla phranicoptera^ Boi^. 
Besides the red band across the Ming, whence its name 
is derived, the length of its crest adorned uith black 
feathers, and the uniform absence, in all states, of the 
corneous appendages of the wings, this new species, 
resembling more in size and shape the Carolina wax- 
wing (cedar bird) than the present, is eminently dis- 
tinguished from both by u anting the small, closely set 
feathers covering the nostrils, hitherto assigned as one 
of the characters of the genus. This example evinces 
the insufficiency of that character, though llliger con- 
sidered it of such importance as to induce him to unite 
in his great genus Corvus, (comprehending this as well 
as several other distinct groups,) all the species possessing 
it. It shews, especially, how erroneous it is to form two 
separate families for the allied genera with covered or 
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naked nostrils. In fact, the genus as it now stands, is, 
not the less for this aberration, an exceedingly natural 
one, though the two species that are now known to 
inhabit America are still more allied to each other than 
either of them to the Japanese, the present (Bohemian) 
differing chiefly by its larger size, mahogany-brown tail- 
coverts, and cinereous belly, the first being white, and 
the second yellowish, in the cedar-bird, which also 
wants the yellow and white markings on the wing. Of 
the three species now comprehended in the genus, one 
is peculiar to America, a second to eastern Asia, and 
the present common to all the Arctic w'orld. 

This small but natural group, at one time placed by 
Linne in the carnivorous genus LaniuSy notwithstanding 
its exclusively frugivorous habits, was finally rc^stored 
by him to AmpeliSy in which be was followed by Latham. 
Brisson placed it in TurduSy and llliger in Corvua, 
Ornithologists now concur in regarding it as a genus, 
disagreeing only as to the name, some calling it Bom» 
byciphoroy others Bombyctvora, though they all appear 
to have lately united in favour of the more elegant and 
prior termination of Bombyctlla 

The waxwings, which we place in our family Sericatiy 
having no other represenfcitive in Europe or North 
America, are easily recognized by their short, turgid 
bill, trigonal at base, somew'hat compressed and curved 
at tip, w^here both mandibles are strongly notched; 
their short feet, and rather long subacute w ings. But 
their most curious trait consists in the small, flat, oblong 
appendages, resembling in colour and substance red 
gealing-w^ax, found at the tips of the secondaries in the 
adult. These appendages are merely the coloured 
corneous prolongation of the shafts beyond the webs 
of the feathers. The new species from Japan is, as w'e 
have mentioned, at all times without them, as w^ell as 
the young o»' the tw^o others. The plumage of all is of 
a remarkably fine and silky texture, lying extremely 
close ; and they are all largely and pointedly crested, the 
sexes hardly differing in this respect. 

The waxwings live in numerous flocks, keeping by 
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purs only in the breeding season ; and so social is their 
disposition, that, as soon as the young are able to fly^ 
they collect in large bands from the whole neighbour- 
hood. They perform extensive journeys, and are great 
and irregular n anderers. Far from being shy, they are 
simple and. easily tamed, but generally soon die in con- 
finement. Their food consists chiefly of juicy fruits, 
on which they fatten, but to the great detriment of the 
orchard, nhere they commit extensive ravages. When 
fruits are scarce, they seize upon insects, catching 1 hem 
dexterously in the same manner as their distant relatives 
the flycatchers. No name could be more inappropriate 
for these birds than that of chatterers, as there are few 
less noisy, and they might even be called mute nith 
much better reason. They build in trees, and lay, tn ice 
in a year, about five eggs. 

Whence does the Bohemian waxwing come at the 
long and irregular periods of its migrations ? Whither 
does it retire to pass its existence and give birth to its 
progeny ? These are circumstances involved in darkness, 
and which it has not. given to any naturalist to 
ascertain. It has been stated, and with much appearance 
of probability, that these birds retire during summer 
within the arctic circle; but the fact is otherwise, 
naturalists who have explored these regions asserting 
that they are rarer and more accidental there than in 
temperate climates. It seems probable that their chief 
place of abode is in the oriental parts of the old continent, 
and, if we may liazard an opiuion, w'e should not be 
surprised if the extensive and elevated table land of 
Central Asia w'as found to be their principal rendezvous, 
whence, like the Tartars in former times, they make 
their ii regular excursions. 

As we can only arrive at the truth in this matter bv 
observing facts, and collecting localities, we shall 
eadeavour to do this with the greatest accuracy. In 
northern Russia, and the extreme north of Norway, 
they are seen in great numbers every winter, being 
obser\ed there earlier than in temperate countries. In 
northern Asia and eastern Europe their migrations are 
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tolerably reg^alar ; very numerous flocks g^enerally pass 
through Scania in November, and are again seen on 
their return in the spring. But they appear only at 
very remote and irregular periods, and merely as occa^ 
sional and rare visitants in western, southern, or even 
central and northern Europe, and then only in the 
coldest months of the most severe winters. Notwith- 
standing that they at times invade peculiar districts in 
vast numbers, so remarkable is the appearance of these 
winged strangers then considered, that we find it placed 
upon record. However extraordinary it may seem to 
those who live in this enlightened age and country, 
that the unusual appearance of “ cedar birds of a large 
kind” should strike terror into the souls of men, such, 
notwithstanding, was the effect in more ignorant times. 
They have been looked upon as the precursors of war, 
pestilence, and other public calamities. One of their 
irruptions was experienced in Italy in 1571, when flocks 
of hundreds were seen flying about in the north of that 
country in the month of December, and were easily 
caught. A similar visit had taken place in 1530 in 
February, marking the epoch when Charles V. caused 
himself to be crowned at Bologna. Aldrovandi, from 
whom we learn the above particulars, also informs us 
that large flocks of them appeared in 1551, when it was 
remarked, that, though they spread in numbers through 
the Modenese, the Plaisantine, and other parts of Italy, 
they carefully avoided entering the Ferrarese, as if to 
escape the dreadful earthquake that was felt soon after, 
causing the very birds to turn their flight. In 1552, 
Gesner informs us, they appeared along the Rhine, near 
Meutz in Germany, in such numbers as to obscure the 
sun. They have, however, of late years, in Italy and 
Germany, and in France especially, at all times, been 
extremely rare, being seen only in small companies or 
singly, appearing as if they had strayed from their way. 
In England, the Bohemian waxwing has always been 
a rare visitant, coming only at long and uncertain 
intervals. In the winter of 1810 large flocks were 
dispersed through various parts of that kingdom^ from 
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which period we do not find it recorded hv Eng^lish 
writers till the month of February, 1822, when a few 
came under Mr Selby's inspection, and several were 
again observed during the severe storm in the winter 
of 1823. Upon the Continent, its returns are subject 
to similar uncertainty. In M. Necker's very interesting 
memoir lately published on the birds of Geneva, we 
read, that from the beginning of this century only two 
considerable flights have been observed in that canton, 
one in January, 1807, and the other in January, 1814, 
when they were very numerous, and spent the W’inter 
there, all departing in March. In 1807 they were dis- 
persed over a great portion of western Europe, and were 
seen near Edinburgh in the first days of that year. 

What extent of country they inhabit or frequent in 
this <'outinent, and nhetlier numerous or not, we are 
unable to state. The specimen here described w'as 
obtained, together nith others, from the northwestern 
range of the Rocky Mountains, and the species appears 
to spread m idely, as we have been credibly intormed 
by hunters that “ cedar birds of a large kind” have been 
snot a little beyond the Mississippi, at a very great 
distance from the spot where ours were obtained. Thus 
does this species extend its range round the whole 
earth, from the coasts of Europe eastwardly to the 
Rocky Mountains in America, and \s c are at a loss to 
conceive why it should never have been observed on 
this side of the Mississippi. 

Very little is known of the peculiar habits of these 
elegant birds. They assemble in large flocks, and feed 
on different kinds of juicy berries, or on insects, which 
during summer constitute their principal food. In 
common with many other birds, tney are fond of the 
berries of the mountain ash and phytolacca,are extremely 
greedy of grapes, and also, though in a less degree, of 
juniper and laurel berries, apples, currants, figs, and 
other fruits. They drink often, dipping in their hill 
repeatedly. Besides their social disposition, and general 
love of their species, these birds appear susceptible of 
individual attachment, as if they felt a particular 
sentiment of benevolence, even independent of reciprocal 
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sexual attraction. Not only do the male and female 
caress and feed each other, but the same proofs of 
nnitual kindness have been observed between individuals 
of the same sex. This amiable disposition, so agreeable 
for others, often becomes a serious disadvanta»‘e to its 
possessor. It always supposes more sensibility than 
eneri^y, more confidence than penetration, more sim- 
plicity than prudence, and precipitates these, as well 
as nobler victims, into the snares prepared for them 
b^ more artful and selfish being's. Hence they are 
stigmatized as stupid, and, as they keep generally close 
together, many are easily killed at once by a single 
discharge of a gun. They always alight on trees, 
hopping awkwardly on the ground. Their flight very 
rapid : when taking wing, they utter a note resembling 
the syllables 21 , zi, ri, but are generally silent, notwith- 
standing the nanae that has been given them. They 
^e, however, said to have a sweet and agreeable song 
in the time of breeding, though at others it is a mere 
whistle. The place of breeding, as we have intimated, 
18 not known with any certainty, though they are said 
to build in high northern latitudes, preferring moun- 
toinous districts, and laying in the clefts of rocks, which, 
l**om analogy, we cannot believe. 

What can be the cause of their leaving their unknown 
abodes, of their wide migrations, and extraordinary 
irruptions, it is very diflficult to determine. That they 
are not compelled to them by cold is well proved. Are 
they to be ascribed to necessity from excessive 
with the small quadrupeds 
called lemmings, and even with man himself in a savage 
state, or in over populous countries V or shall w'e suppose 
that they are forced by local penury to seek elsewhere 
the food they cannot be supplied with at home ? Much 
light may be thrown on the subject by carefully observing 
their habits and migrations in America. 

chatterer being h > well known, we 
shall here only give a description of our best American 
specimen, which is a female shot on the 20th March, 
1825, on the Athabasca river, near the Rocky Mountains. 
The sexes hardly differ in plumage. 
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Length, eight and a half inches ; extent, fifteen ; bill, 
three quarters of an inch long, black, paler at the base 
of the under mandible ; irides, reddish, often quite red ; 
nostrils, entirely uncovered. From the base of the ridge 
of the bill arises, on each side, a velvety black line, 
bordering the forehead, and spreading on the ophthalmic 
region, and surrounding almost the n hole crown ; throat 
also deep black. The anterior part of the head is bright 
bay, behind passing gradually into vinaceous drab ; the 
, feathers of the crown are elongated into a crest 
measuring nearly an inch and a half; base of these 
feathers, blackish ; middle white, w'hole neck and hind- 
head and breast, cinereous drab, slightly tinged with 
\inaceous, and passing by degrees on the posterior parts 
above and beneath into pure cinereous, slightly tinged 
with bluish, which predominates on the rump and upper 
tail-coverts. The black of the throat is somewhat 
margined with bright bay, and is separated from the 
black of the eye by a slight obliteratea w hite line. The 
cinereous of the belly and femorals is paler; the vent 
and lower tail-coverts are chestnut rufous, and the 
feathers very long. The uings measure four and a 
half inches in length, the second primary is someM^hat 
longer than the first, the others decreasing in succession 
rapidly. The upper tail-coverts are cinereous drab, 
like tne back, the lower v^hitish gray; quills, dusky 
black, much paler on their inner vane towards the base. 
The first is unspotted, the second has a slight mark of 
white on the outer web at tip. This mark increases 
in size successively on the following, becoming a 
longitudinal spot, much larger on the secondaries, four 
of which are furnished with bright red appendages. 
Each feather of the winglet is broadly vihite at tip, 
constituting a remarkable white spot on the u ing, which 
appears to be on the primaries. No yellow w hatever 
is observable on the wing. The tail is three inches 
long, black, broadly tipped w ith pale yellow^ for half an 
inch, dark bluish gray at base. Tarse, w'hich is three 
quarters of an inch long, and feet, black. 
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GENUS Vllh — HIRUNDO, Linnjeus. 

14 . HIRUNDO FULVA, VIEILL. — FULVOUS, OR CLIFF SWALLOVir. 

BONAPARTF, PLATE VII. FIG. I. 

With the exception of a very imperfect description, 
little was known relative to this interesting^ bird, 
anterior to Long's expedition to the Kocky Mountains. 
One of the notes annexed to the account of that journey 
contains an excellent description of this swallow, with 
a notice of its habits, and remarkable manner of building. 
Mr de Witt Clinton has recently published a paper on 
the same subject, accompanied by some observations 
from Mr Audubon. Combining what these gentlemen 
have made known with the information previously 
given by Vieillot and Say, we can present a tolerably 
complete history of the cliff swallow. 

Some doubts having been entertained whether the 
Hirundo lunifrons of the Kocky Mountains bo the same 
species as the Hirundo fulva of the western part of New 
York, 1 was desirous of deciding the question by 
comparing the specimens ; this I accomplished through 
the politeness of Dr Dekay of New York, who, with 
the kindness and liberality distinctive of those who 
cultivate science for its own sake, sent me the specimen 
and nest deposited by Mr Clinton in the cabinet of the 
Lyceum. Thus being possessed of the individuals in 
question, we are enabled to place their specific identity 
beyond the reach of future uncertainty. 

That Say considered his Hirundo lumfrons as a new 
bird, is entirely attributable to the incorrectness of 
Vieillot's figure, which is one of those better suited to 
mislead than to assist the naturalist in his researches. 
The most striking characteristic of the Hirundo fulva is 
its even tail, yet Vieillot has represented this part as 
forked. W e are, therefore, not surprised that our learned 
zoologist, who had no opportunity of consulting the 
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coloured plate, should not have even thought of com- 
paring his bird with that of Vieillot, wlio probably 
ligured it with a forked tail merely localise it was a 
swallow. The characters of the cliff swallow are so 
remarkable, and its manner of building is so peculiar, 
that, when these are accurately delineated, it cannot be 
mistaken for any other species. 

The clifi' swallow is five and a half inches long. The 
bill is black, and the feet dusky; the irides are dark 
brown. A narrow black line extends over the bill to 
each eye ; the front is pale rufous, and the remaining 
part of the crown black violaceous ; the chin, throat, 
and cheeks, are dark ferruginous, extending in a narrow 
band on the hindhead ; tlie upper part of the body is 
black, glossed w’ith violaceous ; the inferior part of the 
rump, and some of the tail-coverts, arc pale ferruginous ; 
the breast is of a pale rufous ash colour, and the 
remaining under parts are whitish, tinged with brownish 
ferruginous. The wings and tail are blackish, the small 
wing-coverts being glossed with violaceous ; the inferior 
wing-coverts are ashy brown : the tail is nearly entire, 
somenhat shorter than the tips of the wings; the 
exterior tail-feather is slightly edged with whitish on 
the inner vane ; the wing and tail-feathers have their 
shafts black above and white beneath. 

This description is taken from our finest male ; no 
difiereuce exists between the sexes, and the young, even 
during early age, can scarcely be distinguished from the 
parents, except by having the front white instead of 
rufous. We are informed by Vieillot, that some indi- 
viduals have all the inferior surface of the body tinged 
with the same colour as that of the throat ; these are 
probably very old males. 

A very singular trait distinguishes the migrations of 
this bird. While the European, or white variety of the 
human race, is rapidly spreading over this continent, 
from its eastern borders to the remotest plains beyond 
the Mississippi, the cliff sw'allow advances from the 
extreme western regions, annually invading a new 
territory farther to the eastward, and induces us to 
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conclude, that a few more summers will find it sporting 
in this immediate vicinity, and familiarly established 
alon^ the Atlantic shores. 

Like all other North American swallows, this species 
passes the winter in tropical America, whence in the 
spring it migrates northward, for the purpose of breeding. 
It appears to be merely a spring passenger in the West 
Indies, remaining there but a few days, according to 
Vieillot, who, not seeing any in the United States, and 
observing some while at sea, in August, in the latitude 
of Nova Scotia, supposed that they propagated in a 
still more northern region. As we have not received 
any account of their inhabiting the well explored 
countries around Hudson’s Bay, we are led to the 
conclusion, that (he western M'ilds of the United States 
have hitherto been their summer resort, and (hat not 
until recently have they ventured within the domains 
of civilized man. Be this as it may, they M ere observed 
in great numbers, by Major Long’s party, near the 
Rocky Mountains, in the month of July ; and a few 
M’^ere also seen on the banks of the Missouri river. 
Within ten or twelve year^, they have become familiar 
in different localities of Ohio, Kentucky, &c. M'hence 
they are extending very rapidly, and have recently 
appeared in the western part of New York. In order 
to shew the rapid progress of this little stranger, M'^e 
quote the folloM'ing passage from Mr Clinton’s inter- 
esting paper : — 

The fulvous swallow “ first made its appearance at 
Winchell’s tavern, on the high road, about five miles 
south of Whitehall, near Lake Champlain, and erected 
its nest under the eaves of an outhouse, w here it was 
covered by the projection of a roof. This was in 1817, 
and in this year there was but one nest; the second 
year seven ; the third tn^enty-eight ; the fourth forty ; 
and in 1822 there were seventy, and the number has 
since continued to increase. 

“ It appeared in 1822 at Whitehall, on the 5th of 
June, and departed on the 25th of July; and these are 
the usual times of its arrival and disappearance.” 

2 
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This active little bird is, like its conofcners, almost 
continually on the wing, and feeds on mos and other 
insects, while performing its aerial evolutions. Its 
note is different from that of other swallows, and may 
be well imitated by rubbing a moistened cork around 
in the neck of a bottle. The species arrive in the west 
from the south early in April, and immediately begin 
to construct their symmetrical nests, which are perfected 
by their united and industrious efforts. At the dawn 
of day they commence their labours, by collecting the 
necessary mud from the borders of the river or ponds 
adjacent, and they persevere in their work until near 
mid*day, when they relinquish it for some hours, and 
amuse themselves by sporting in the air, pursuing 
insects, &c. As soon as the nest acquires the requisite 
firmness, it is completed, and the female begins to 
deposit her eggs, which are four in number, white, 
spotted with dusky brown. The nests are extremely 
friable, and will readily crumble to pieces : they are 
assembled in communities. In unsettled countries these 
birds select a sheltered situation, under a projecting 
ledge of rock ; and, in civilized districts, they have 
already evinced a predilection for the abodes of man, 
by building against the walls of houses, immediately 
under the caves of the roof, though they have not in 
the least changed their style of architecture. A nest 
from the latter situation is now before me ; it is 
hemispheri(Ml, five inches wide at its truncated place 
of attachiiieiit to the wall, from which it proj(»cts six 
inches, and consists exclusively of a mixture of sand 
and clay, lined on the inside with straw and dried grass, 
negligently disposed for the reception of the eggs. The 
whole external surface is roughened hy the projection 
of the various little pellets of earth which compose its 
substance. The entrance is near the top, rounded, 
projecting, and turning downward, so that the nest 
may be compared to a chemist’s retort, flattened on 
the side ap])lied to the wall, and with the principal part 
of the neck broken off. 

So great is the industry of these interesting little 
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architects, that this massive and commodious structure 
is sometimes completed in the course of three days. 
About the middle of July, some nests found near tne 
Rocky Mountains contained young ones, while in others 
the process of incubation had not terminated. It is 
probable that the cliff swallows rear two broods in that 
region, though in Kentucky and Ohio, agreeably to Mr 
Audubon, they have but one in the year. During the 
first few days of August, they assemble in flocks, and, 
after several attempts to commence their migration, 
they finally succeed in obtaining a unanimity of purpose, 
and disappear as suddenly as they came. 


GENUS IX ^MUSCICAPA, I.inn^us. 

16 . MtfSCICJPA SAVANAf VIEILLOT. 

FORK-TAILED FLYCATCHFR, BONAPARTE. 

BUNA PA RTF, PLATE 1. FUL 1, 

Though Brisson, Linne, and Pennant have stated 
the fork-tailed flycatcher to inhabit this region, as far 
north as Canada, still the fact seemed more than doubtful, 
since this bird escaped the researches of Vieillot, and, 
what is more extraordinary, those of the indefatigable 
Wilson. It is, therefore, a very gratifying circumstance, 
that wc are able to introduce this fine bird with certainty 
into the Ornithology of the United States, and to 
remove all doubt on the subject. The present specimen 
is a beautiful male, in full plumage ; it was shot near 
Bridgetown, New Jersey, at the extraordinary season 
of the first week in December, and was presented by 
Mr J. Woodcraft, of that town, to Mr Titian Peale, 
who favoured me with the opporturity of examining it. 

Brisson published the first account of this bird. That 
we have rejected the name given by Linne may appear 
contrary to our principles; but in this instance we 
certainly have no option, inasmuch as the same name 
has been very properly retained by Wilson, agreeably 
to Brisson, for the Lanius tyrannus of Linne. Had 
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Linn4 himself included them both in the same genus, 
he would doubtless have retained that speciho name for 
the kingbird, which is un<jue8tionably a Muscicapa 
and not a Lanius, As the kingbird is a very abundant 
species, known to every zoological reader by the name 
of TyrannuSy it is obvious that less inconvenience will 
be produced by changing the name of an almost unknown 
species, thau w'ould result from altering that of one 
w'^ith which we are so familiar. We have, therefore, 
adopted Viei Hot’s specific name of Savana^ taken by 
that author from Montbeillard, who, in Buflbn’s work, 
thereby endeavoured to commemorate this bird’s habit 
of frequenting inundated savannas. Naturalists who 
separate Tyrnrmus from Muscicapa generioally, disagree 
with respect to the arrangement of this species. For 
ourselves, we consider the former as a subgenus of 
Muscicapa^ including the larger species, among which 
our fork-tiiiled flycatcher must be placed. 

This species is fourteen inches long, its tail measuring 
nearly ten ; the extent from the tip of the one wing to 
that of the other is fourteen inches. The bill is some- 
what more slender and depressed at base than that of 
the kingbird, and, as well as the feet, is black. The 
irides are brown. The upper part of the head, including 
the cheeks and superior origin of the neck, is velvet 
black. The feathers of the crown arc somewhat slender, 
elevated, and of a yellow orange colour at base, consti- 
tuting a fine spot, not visible when they are in a state 
of repose ; the remaining part of the neck above, and 
the back are grayish ash ; the rump is of a much darker 
grayish ash, and gradually passes into black, w Inch is 
the colour of the superior tail-coverts; the inferior 
surface of the body, from the base of the bill, as well 
as the under wdng and under tail-coverts, is pure white. 
The wings are dusky, the coverts being somewhat 
lighter at tip and on the exterior side ; the first primary 
is edged with whitish on the exterior w^eb, and is equal 
in length to the fourth ; the second primary is longest ; 
the three outer ones have a very extraordinary and 
profound sinus, or notch on their inner webs, near the 
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tip, 80 as to terminate in a slender {>roce 8 s. The tail 
is very profoundly forked, the two exterior feathers 
measuring nearly ten inches in perfect individuals, u hiist 
the two succeeding are but five inches long, and the 
other feathers become gradually and proportionally 
shorter, until those in the middle are scarcely two 
inches in length ; the tail is, in fact, so deeply divided, 
that if the two exterior feathers were removed, it 
would still exhibit a very forked appearance. All the 
tail feathers are black, the exterior one each side being 
white on the remarkably narrow outer M’eb, and on the 
shaft beneath, for nearly three-fourths of its length. 

I cannot agree with those who say, that the female 
is distinguished from the other sex by wanting the 
orange spot on the head, as I think wc may safely 
conclude, from analogy, that there is hardly any difference 
between the sexes. The young birds are readily recog- 
nized, by being destitute of that spot, as 'well as by 
having the head dinereous, instead of black ; tlie colour 
of the whole upper part of the body is also darker, 
the tail considerably shorter, and the exterior feathers 
not so much elongated as those of the adult. It is 
proper to remark, that the elongated tail-feathers of 
the full grown bird are sometimes very much w'om, 
in consequence of the rapidity 'with 'which it passes 
through the bushes. 

Two coloured figures have been given of the fork- 
tailed flycatcher, the one by Bufibii, which is extremely 
bad, although the rectilinear form of the tail is correctly 
represented; the other, by Vieillot, which has the 
exterior tail-feathers unnaturally curved, and, notwith- 
standing it is preferable to Buffoii’s figure, yet it is far 
from being aeeuratc. This author having been unable 
to procure a North American specimen, chose never- 
theless to introduce the species in his Natural History 
of North Amcncan Bird% on the authority of former 
authors, giving a figure from a South American specimen. 
The enor in representing the exterior taibfeathers 
curved, doubtless arose from the manner in which the 
dried skin was packed for transportation. Bufibn’s 
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plaia figure is a more faithful representation than that 
giren in his coloured engravings. 

From the very great rarity of the fork-tailed fly- 
catcher in this region, and the advanced season in which 
this individual was killed, it is evident that it must 
have strayed from its native country under the influence 
of extraordinary circumstances ; and we are unable to 
believe that its wandering have ever extended as far 
as Canada, notwithstanding the statements of authors 
to the contrary. It may be proper to observe, that the 
difference indicated by Linne and Latham between the 
variety which they suppose to inhabit Canada, and that 
of Surinam, appears to have no existence in nature. 

Although this bird is so very rare and accidental 
here, we should be led to suppose it a more regular 
summer visitant of the Southern States, were it not 
impossible to believe that so showy a bird could have 
escaped the observation of travellers ; hence we infer, 
that the fork-tailed flycatcher must be included in the 
catalogue of those species which are mere fortuitous 
visitors to the United States. As but a single specimen 
of this bird has been obtained, I cannot give any 
account of its manners and habits from personal obser- 
vation. 

The native country of the fork-tailed flycatcher is 
Guiana, where it is rather common, and is improperly 
called veuve (widow,) from the great length of its tail, 
in which character only it resembles the African birds 
of that name. 

The habits of the fork-tailed flycatcher resemble 
those of other species of the same genus. It is a solitary 
bird, remaining for a long time perched on* the limb 
of a tree, whence it occasionally darts after passing 
insects ; or, flying downwards, it alights on the tufts 
of herbage which appear above the water, affording it a 
resting place in the midst of those partially inundated 
lands, called savannas, beyond the limits of which it is 
not frequently seen. While on the tuft, this bird moves 
its tail in a manner similar to that of the wagtails. 
Besides insects, the fork-tailed flycatcher feeds occa- 
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ffiionally on vegetable substances, as, on dissection, the 
stomach of our specimen was found to be filled with 
pokeberries, {Phytolacca decandra^ L.) 

Beyond these particulars we have no positive know- 
ledge of the manners of our flycatcher, though Vieillot 
has recorded a history of some length, taken from 
D*Azara ; but the bird observed by the latter author 
in Paraguay and Buenos Ayres, though closely allied, 
appears to be specifically distinct from the one we are 
describing. Vieillot has since been convinced of this 
diflTerence, and, in the (French) New Dictionary of 
Natural History ^ he has separated the more southern 
species under the name of Tyrannus violentus. hi 
colour that bird strongly resembles our Muscicapa 
savana^ but it is considerably smaller, and has different 
habits, being gregarious ; whilst the savana is a solitary 
bird. 

Another species, for which ours may be readily 
mistaken, is the Tyrannus bellulusy Vieill. which, how- 
ever, is much larger, with a still longer tail, differing 
also by having a large black collar extending to each 
corner of the eye, margining the white throat; and the 
head of the same bluish gray colour with the other 
superior parts of the body ; the remaining under parts 
being of the same colour, with a narrow brown line in 
the middle of each feather; and by having a whitish 
line on each side of the head behind the eye, extending 
to* the occiput. The Tyrannus bellulus is a native of 
Brazil. 


16 . MUSCICAPA FOSFJCATA, LATHAM. 

SWALLOW-TAILED FLYCATCHER. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE II. FIG. I. 

The plate given by Buffon of this rare and beautiful 
bird conveys but an imperfect idea of its character. 
That author had the merit of publishing the first account 
of the species ; and the individual he described was 
received from that part of Louisiana which borders on 
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Mexico. Neither Latham, Gmelin, nor Vieillot, fieepi 
to have had an opportunity of examining this bird, as 
they have evidently drawn on BufFou for what they 
have said relative to it. Hence it appears that the 
swallow-tailed flycatcher has never been obtained from 
the time of Buifon to the period of Major Long’s 
expedition to the unexplored region it inhabits. The 
present specimen, which is a fine adult male, was shot 
by Mr Titian Peale, on the 24th of August, on the 
Canadian fork of the Arkansaw river. 

Although this bird is very different from the fork- 
tailed flycatcher, yet, on account of the form of the tail, 
and the similarity of the common name, they are apt to 
be mistaken for each other, and, M'hen both are 
immature, some caution is required to avoid referrinjf 
them to the same species. Notwithstanding this simi- 
larity, some authors have placed the fork-tailed flycatcher 
in their genus Tyrannus, and the present bird in 
Muscicapa^ whereas, from an inspection of the bills, it 
will at once be seen, that the latter would be still more 
properly placed in their genus Tyrannus^ as the form 
of its bill is exactly the same with that of the kingbird, 
the type of the subgenus. 

The swallow-tailed flycatcher, when in full plumage, 
is eleven inches long. The bill and feet are blackish ; 
the irides are brown (red, according to authors.) The 
upper part of the head and neck is of a light gray ; the 
back and scapulars are dark cinereous, tinged with 
reddish brow'ii ; the rump is of the same colour, but 
strongly tinged with hlack, and the superior tail-coverts 
are deep black; the under part of the body is milk 
white, the flanks being tinged u ith red ; the inferior 
tail-coverts are pale rosaceous ; the wings are brownish 
black, the upper coverts and secondaries being margined 
externally and at tip with dull whitish ; the under 
wing-coverts are whitish rosaceous; the axillary feathers, 
above and beneath, are of a vivid scarlet colour. The 
tail is greatly elongated and excessively forked ; it is of 
a deep velvet black colour, each feather having the 
termii^ margin of a dull whitish tint, and the shafts 
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white at their bases. The three exterior feathers on 
each side are of a delicate pale rosaceous colour on# 
considerable part of their length from the base. The 
external one lo fire inches and a half long ; the second 
and third gradually decrease in length, but the fourth 
is disproportionately shorter, and from this feather 
there is again a gradual decrease to the sixth, which is 
little more than two inches long. 

The female of the swallow-tailed flycatcher is probably 
very similar to the male, but the colours of the young 
bird are much less vivid, and the exterior tail-feathers 
are much shorter than those of the adult. 

The swallow-tailed flycatcher is as audacious as the 
kingbird, attacking with unhesitating intrepidity, and 
turning the flight of the most powerful of the feathered 
tribe. Its note, consists of a chirping, sounding like 
Uchy tschy much resembling that of the prairie dog, 
(^Arctomys ludomcianay Ord,) by which it deceived the 
members of Long’s party into a belief that they were 
approaching one of tne villages of this animal. 

" A note, like that of the prairie dog, (writes Say,) 
for a moment induced the belief that a village of the 
marmot was near, but we were soon undeceived by the 
appearance of the beautiful Tyrannus forficatus in full 
pursuit of a crow. Not at first view recognizing the 
Wd, the fine elongated tail plumes occasionally diverging 
in a furcate manner, and again closing together, to give 
direction to the aerial evolutions of the bird, seemed 
like extraneous processes of dried grass, or twigs of a 
tree, adventitiously attached to the tail, and influenced 
by currents of wind. The feathered warrior flew forward 
to a tree, whence, at our too near approach, he 
descended to the earth, at a little distance, continuing 
at intervals his chirping note. This bird seems to be 
rather rare in this region; but, as the very powder 
within the barrels of our guns was wet, we were 
obliged to content ourselves with only a distant view 
of it.” 

The range of the swallow-tailed flycatcher appears 
to be limited to the trans-Mississippian territories, tying 
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on the southwestern frontier of the United States^ 
m^e especially frequenting^ the scanty forests, which, 
with many partial, and often total interruptions, extend 
along^ the Arkansaw, Canadian, and Platte rivers, where 
in some districts they do not seem to be very uncommon. 

17 . MUSCICIPA rSSTJCALJS, BONA PART*. 

ARKANSAW FLYCATCHER. 

BONAPARTE, PLATS II. PIG. II. 

This bird, brought from the Rocky Mountains by 
Major Long’s exploring party, is so closely allied to 
many imperfectly described species of the extensive 
genus to which it belongs, that ornithologists, at first 
sight, may very reasonably doubt its pretensions to rank 
as a new species. But, notwithstanding any doubt 
that may be produced by its similarity to others, it is 
certainly an addition to the already numerous catalogue 
of flycatchers. 

The total length of the Arkansaw flycatcher is eight 
inches. The bill is similar to that of the crested 
flycatcher, but is more rounded above, and more abruptly 
inflected at tip, being of a blackish colour, as well as 
the feet. The head above, and nucha, are pure pale 
plumbeous ; the crown has a restricted bright orange 
spot in the middle, invisible when the feathers are at 
rest ; there is a dusky spot between tli^ bill and eyes. 
The cervix and back are pale plumbeous, tinged with 
olivaceous, and deepening on the rump almost to 
blackish, which is the colour of the superior tail-coverts. 
The chin is whitish ; the throat and upper part of the 
breast are of the same colour as the head, but paler; 
the remaining under surface, including the inferior wing 
and tail-coverts, is yellow. The wings are brown, the 
secondaries being margined exteriorly with whitish; 
the inner webs of the primaries are whitish towards 
the base, and near the tips they are narrowed ; the first 
is remarkably so, being almost falciform. The tail is 
of a deep brown black colour, and very slightly 
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emarginated ; the exterior feather is white on the outer 
web, the shaft being white on the exterior half, gad 
brown on the interior. 

Say first described and named this bird in the second 
volume of the work above quoted, and he remarks that 
it is allied to the Tyrannus griseus and Tyrannus 
sulphuratus of Vieillot. There are many species for 
which the Arkansaw flycatcher might more readily 
be mistaken ; of these we may mention the crested 
flycatcher {Muscicapa crinita) so well described by , 
Wilson in his second volume; and parti (mlarly the 
Muscicapa ferox’^ of Gmelin, a South American bird, 
the description of which agrees so well with the species 
we ^e now considering that it might be equally applied 
to either. Our bird differs from the two latter by that 
striking character, the white exterior web of the outer 
tail-feather. From the Crimta it may more especially 
be known by the spot on the crown, which does not 
exist in that species ; by not having the tail and wing- 
feathers rufous in any part ; and by having the primaries 
narrowed at tip, while the Crxnxta has them quite large, 
entire, and rounded. On a particular comparison with 
the Feroxy we shall perceive that the bill of that bird is 
flattened, broad, and carinate, whilst in the Verticalis it 
is almost rounded above. The general colour of the 
latter is, besides, much paler, and the tail is less deeply 
emargiiiated. 

The Arkansaw flycatcher appears to inhabit all the 
region extending west of the Missouri river. The 
specimen we have been describing is a male killed in 
the beginning of July, on the river Platte, a few days’ 
march from the mountains. 

* This bird had been incorrectly considered by Vieillot in his 
Natural Iliatary of North American Birdsy as identical with the 
Muscicapa crimta, but, afterwards perceiving it to be a distinct 
species, tie named it Tyrannus ferox, A specimen is, m the 
Philadelphia Museum, dpignated by the fanciful name of ruby- 
crowned flycatcher, (with thih Say compared his Tyrannus 
verticalis before lie stated it to be new,) and in the New York 
Museum three specimens are exhibited with the erroneous title of 
whiskered flycatcher {Muscicapa barbata.) 
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18. MVSCICAPA SATAf BONAPA&IE. — SAY’s FLYCATCHER. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE 11. FIG. 111. 

We now introduce into the Fauna of the United 
States a species which is either a nondescript, or one 
that has been improperly named ; and 1 dedicate it to 
my friend Thomas Say, a naturalist of whom America 
may justly be proud, and whose talents and knowledge 
are only equalled by his modesty. The specimen now 
before us is a male, shot by Mr T. Peale, on the 17th of 
July, near the Arkansaw river, about twenty miles from 
the Rocky Mountains. 

We cannot be perfectly sure that this flycatcher has 
not heretofore been noticed, since we find in the books, 
two short and unessential descriptions which might be 
supposed to indicate it. One of these is the Muscicapa 
ohscura of Latham, (dusky flycatcher of his Synopsis^ 
From the Sandwich Islands ; but, besides the difference 
of the tail-feathers, described as acute in that bird, the 
locality decides against its identity with ours. The 
other description is that of a bird from Cayenne, the 
Muscicapa ohscura of Vieillot,* given by that author 
as very distinct from Latham’s, although he has applied 
the same name to it, no doubt inadvertently. This may 
possibly he our bird ; but, even, in this case, the name 
we have chosen will necessarily be retained, as that of 
Ohscura attaches to Latham’s species by the right of 
priority. 

This flycatcher strongly resembles the common pewee 
(Muscicapa fusca,) but differs from that familiar bird 
by the very remarkable form of the bill ; by the colour 
of the plumage, which verges above on cinnamon brown, 
instead of greenish, and beneath is cinereous and rufous, 
instead of yellowish ochreous ,* and by the proportional 
length of the primary feathers, the first being longer 
than the sixth in our bird, n^hereas it is shorter in the 
pewee. 


** Nouv, Diet, Nat, xxi. p. 4dl. 
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The total length of Say’s flycatcher is seven inches ; 
the bill is long, straight, and remarkably flattened; 
the upper mandible is blackish, and but very slightly 
emarginated ; the lower mandible is much dilated, and 
pale horn colour on the disk. The feet are blackish ; 
the irides are brown. The general colour of the whole 
upper parts is dull cinnamon brown, darker on the 
head; the plumage at base is of a lead colour. The 
throat and breast are of the same dull cinnamon tint, 
gradually passing into pale rufous towards the belly, 
which is entirely of the latter colour ; the under wing- 
coverts are white, slightly tinged with rufous. The 
primaries are dusky, tinged with cinnamon, and having 
brown shafts; they are considerably paler beneath. 
The first primary is a quarter of an inch shorter than 
the second, which is nearly as long as the third ; the 
third is longest ; the fourth and fifth gradually decrease, 
and the sixth is decidedly shorter than the first* The 
tail is hardly emarginated, and of a blackish brown 
colour. 

We know nothing of the habits of this flycatcher, 
except what has been communicated by Mr T. Peale, 
from his manuscript notes. The bird had a nest in 
July, the time when it was obtained ; its voice is 
somewhat different from that of the pewee, and first 
called attention to its nest, which was built on a tree, 
and consisted chiefly of moss and clay, with a few blades 
of dried grass occasionally interwoven. The young 
birds were, at that season, just ready to fly. 


GENUS X.^CINCLUSt Linnjkcjs. 

19 . CZirCLtrS PALLJSII, tekmznck.-^pallas’ diffeb, bokaf. 

BONAPARTE, FLATF XVI. FIQ. I. 

The recent discovery of the genus Cincltts in 
America, furnishes an interesting fact in the history of 
the geographical distribution of birds, this genus being 
one of the twenty-five European, enumerated in our 
Obiervations on Wilson's Ornithology, as not known 
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to inhabit this continent. A specimen from the northern 
countries, communicated by Mr Leadbeater, first enabled 
us to introduce it into the American Fauna ; and, almost 
simultaneously, Mr Swainson, in his Synopsis of the 
birds discovered in Mexico by Mr Bullock, announced 
it as occurring^ in that country, but in no other part, 
as he thought, of America. Jndging from his snort 
description, (and the species does not admit of a long 
one,^ we have no hesitation in affirming, that both Mr 
Swainson’s, and that described by Temminck, and 
supposed to have been found by Pallas in the Crimea, 
are identical with ours ; notwithstanding the localities 
are so widely distant from each other, as well as from 
that whence ours comes, which, however, it will be 
perceived, is intermediate between them. 

It has been frequently remarked by us, (and the fact 
is now well established,) that many birds of Mexico, 
entirely unknown in the Atlantic territories of the 
United States, are met with in the interior, and espe- 
cially along the range of the Rocky Mountains, at 
considerably higher latitudes. But it was not to be 
expected that a Mexican species should extend so far 
north as the Athabasca Lake, where our specimen was 
procured. The circumstance is, however, the less 
surprising in birds of this genus, as their peculiar habits 
will only allow them to live in certain districts. The 
case is similar with the dipper of the old continent, 
which, though widely dispersed, is only seen in moun- 
tainous and rocky countries. Though we do not see 
any improbability in the American species inhabiting 
the eastciTi Asiatic shore, we prefer believing that the 
specimens on which Temminck established the species, 
and w'hose supposed native place was the Crimea, were 
in fact American. The tivo species are so much alike 
in size, shape, and even colour, as to defy the attempts 
of the most determined system maker to separate them 
into different groups. 

The single species, of which the genus Cinclus had 
hitherto consisted, w^as placed in Sturnus by Linne ; and 
by Scopoli, with much more propriety, in MotaciUa, 
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Latham referred it to Turdus, Brisson, mistaking for 
affinity the strong and curious analogy which it hears 
to the waders, considered it as belonging to the genus 
Tringa^ (sandpipers.) Bechstein, lUiger, Cuvier, and 
all the best modern authorities, have regarded it as the 
type of a natural genus, for which they have unani- 
mously retained the name of CincluSy given by Bechsteii^ 
Vieillot alone dissenting, and calling it Hydrohata* This 
highly characteristic name, notwithstanding its close 
resemblance in sound and derivation to one already 
employed by Illiger, as the name of a family, appears to * 
be a great favourite with recent ornithologists, as they 
have applied it successively to several different genera, 
and Temminck has lately attempted to impose it on the 
genus of ducks which 1 had named Fuligula^ In my 
system, the genus Cinclus must take its place in 
the family Canoriy between the genera Turdus and 
Myiothera, 

The dippers, or water ouzels, are well distinguished 
by their peculiarly shaped bill, which is compressed- 
subulate, slightly bent upwards, notched, and with its 
edges bent in, and finely denticulated from the middle ; 
but more especially, by their long, stout, perfectly 
smooth tarsi, with the articulation exposed, a character 
which is proper to the order of waders, of which they 
have also the habits, nay, are still more aquatic than any 
of them. Their plumage also being thick, compact, 
and oily, is impermeable to water, as much so as that 
of the most decidedly aquatic web-footed birds; for, 
when dipped into it, ttiat fluid runs and drops from the 
surface. Their head is flat, with the forehead low and 
narrow ; the neck is stout ; the body short and compact ; 
the nostrils basal, concave, longitrdinal, half covered by 
a membrane; tongue cartilaginous and bifid at tip. 
Their wings are short and rounded, furnished with a 
very short spurious feather, and having the third and 
fourth primaries longest; the tail short, even, and 
composed of wide feathers ; the nails large and robust ; 
the lateral toes are subequal, the outer united at base to 
the middle one, the hind toe being short and robust. 
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The lemale is similar to the male in colour, and the 
young only more tinged with reddish. They moult 
but once in the year. 

These wild and solitary birds are onW met with singly 
or in pairs, in the neighbourhood of clear and swifu 
running mountain streams, whose bed is covered with 
pebbles, and strewed with stones and fragments of rock. 
They are remarkably shy and cautious, never alight on 
branches, but keep always on the border of the stream, 
perched, in an attitude peculiar to themselves, on some 
stone or rock projecting over the water, attentively 
watching for their prey. Thence they repeatedly plunge 
to the bottom, and remain long submerged, searching tor 
fry, Crustacea, and the other small aquatic animals that 
constitute their food. They are also very destructive 
to musquitoes, and other dipterous insects, and their 
aquatic larvae, devouring them beneath the surface. 
They never avoid water, nor hesitate in the least to 
enter it, and even precipitate themseves without danger 
amidst the falls and eddies of cataracts. Their habits 
are, in fact, so decidedly aquatic, that water may be 
called their proper element, although systematically 
they belong to the true land birds. The web-footed 
tribes swim and dive ; the long legged birds wade as 
long as the water does not touch their feathers ; the 
dippers alone possess the faculty of walking at ease on 
the bottom, as others do on dry land, ciossing in this 
manner from one shore to the other under water. 
They may be often seen gradually advancing from the 
shallows, penetrating deeper and deeper, and, careless 
of losing their depth, walking with great facility on the 
gravel against the current. As soon as the water is 
deep enough for them to plunge, their wings are 
opened, dropped, and agitated somewhat convulsively, 
and with the head stretched horizontally, as if flying, 
they descend to the bottom, where they course up and 
down in search of food. As long as the eye can follow 
them, they appear, while in the water, covered with 
bubbles of air, rapidly emanating from their bodies, as 
is observed in some coleopterous insects. 
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.fust skimmliif 

in IhitI mitmer of the kingfisher. llMqr oll^ 
iil^ 4nt onoe, without aligklifigv U a 

#lMiee. Wl^n on their Imma^ ^mnm birds 
lliN^«eonetantly dipping in the rater, nt eamo ttme 
their erected tail. Wh^ lb# ndra, they 
Mer a feeble cry, their to^ week on# slmll, 
but flomewhat varied ; and they eisg from Ihw perch, 
not kmd, but sweetly, even in the d^plb mf wkstter, 
Emfy in the spring, they be^ to utter dear md 
disibiet notes, and are among the first to diner die 
londy and romantic haiira wSdoh they frequent, with 
their simple melody. 

Ibcse birds, like others that Hve about the water, 
pmr early, and have two broocte in the season. The 
ywii^ can leave their nest before beir^ fulkfiedged ; and, 
at die approach of danger, drop from the heigl^ where 
it is ^nerally placed, into the water. In order thatihis 
may he done, they bnild in some place overhanging the 
water, the ledge of a rock, or the steep bank of a 
rivulet; or, sometimes, in inhabited countries, take 
advantage of mills, bridges, or other works of man. 
The nest is large, composed of moss, and vaulted above ; 
the eggs are from four to siar, and of a milky white. 
Though very carefully hid, it may be easily discovered 
by the incessant chirping of the young. 

Having seen nothing but the dried skin of the 
American dipper, and being utterly unacquainted with 
its habits, we have been describing as common to the 

f enus those of the European species, whkdi are well 
Down, and which we nave stopped to wati^h and 
admire amon^ the precipices of, the Alps and Apen- 
nines, M'here it struggles with the steepest and most 
noisy cascades, and the wildest torrents. The exceea- 
iqgly mat similarity of form in the two species, 
sl^ilgry wairants the belief of equal similarity in 
ltabitS« The more uniform and cinereous hue of the 
American, the want reddish, but eapecMiy the 
strMdf^ absence of the white on the diroet wed mast, 
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are the sole, but sufficient marks of difference between 
the two species. 

Pallas’s dipper is longer than the common apecies, 
measuring eight and a huf inches. The bill is perfectly 
similar, and three quarters of an inch long, blackish, 
paler beneath and on the edges. The whole bird, 
without any exception, is of a dark grayish slate colour, 
with the base of the plumappe somewhat lighter ; at the 
superior orbit is a slight indication of whitish. The 
uniform general colour is somewhat darker on the head, 
and a shade lighter beneath. The wings are three and 
a half inches long, as in the genus; the coverts and 
tertials slightly tipped with dingy whitish; the primaries 
incline somewhat to brown. The tail measures one 
inch and a half, and is perfectly even. The feet are of 
a flesh colour, and the nails dusky white : the tarsus is 
precisely one inch long. 

If we could rely on Brehm, four species of this genus 
exist, which arc all found in the old continent. Two 
are new ones, proposed by himself, under the names of 
Ctnclus septentrionahs and Cinclus melanogaster. The 
latter, according to him, is a Siberian ^ecies, appearing 
occasionally on the northern coast of European Russia 
in winter, and is, perhaps, a genuine species, easily 
distinguished from the Ctnclus aquaticu's^ by having 
but ten feathers in the tail, whilst all others have 
twelve, in addition to its smaller size, darker colour, 
and dingy throat; but the former can hardly be re- 
garded even as a northern variety produced by climate. 
Mr Brehm is probably quite correct in observing, that 
both his new species are perfectly similar to the old one. 


GENUS XL — Bonapabte. 

20 . JIYIOTUERA OBSOLETAf BOKAFARTE. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN ANTCATCHER. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE I. FIG. II. 

This bird is one of those beings which seem created 
to puzzle the naturalist, and convince him that nature 
VOL. IV. 6 4 
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will never conform to his systems, however perfect his 
ingenuity may he capable of devising them. This will 
become stiff ciently apparent, when we consider in what 
manner different authors would have arranged it. 

We cannot positively decide whether Vieillot and his 
followers would have referred this species to Myr- 
mother a name they have substituted for Myiothera ; 
to their genus Thryothorus^ which we unite to 
Troglodytes; or to their slender billed section of 
Tamnoplnlusy rejecjted by us from that genus, and of 
which some recent authors have made a genus called 
Formicwora; yet ue have very little hesitation in 
stating our belief, that they would have assigned its 
place among the species of the latter. According to 
our classiii cation, it is certainly not a Tamnophilusy as 
we adopt the genus, agreeably to the characters given 
by Temminckjwho, not admitting the ^enus TroglodyteSy 
would undoubtedly have arranged this bird with Myio^ 
thera, as Illiger would also have done. 

The only point, therefore, to be established by us, is, 
whether this bird is a Myiothera or a Troglodytes. It 
is, in fact, a link intermediate to both. After a careful 
examination of its form, especially the unequal length 
of the mandibles, the notch of the superior mandible, 
and the length of the tarsus ; and, after a due conside- 
ration of the little that is known relative to its habits, 
we unhesitatingly place it with Myiotheray though, in 
consequence of its having the bill more slender, long, 
and arcuated, than that of any other species I have 
seen, it must occupy the last station in the genus, being 
still more closely allied to TroglodyteSyi\iSiii those species 
whose great affinity to that genus has been pointed out 
by Cuvier. The figure which our rocky mountain 
antcatcher resembles most, is Buffon*s PI. Enl. 823, fig, 
1, {Myiothera lineata.) The colours of our bird are 
also similar to those of a wren ; but this similitude is 
likewise observed in other Myiotherm. 

This bird was brought from the Arkansaw river, in 
the neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains, by Major 
Long’s exploring party, and was described by Say 
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under the name of Troglodytes obsoleta^ from its oloso 
resemblance to the Carolina wren, ( Troglodytes Ludo- 
vicianus,) which Wilson considered a Certhai, and 
Vieillot a Thryothorus, 

As the rocky mountain antcatcher is the first and 
only species hitherto discovered in North America, we 
shall make some general observations on the peculiarities 
of a genus thus introduced into the Fauna of the United 
States. 

Bufibn first formed a distinct group of the antcatchers, 
under the name of FourmilierSy and considered them as 
allied to his Brevesy now forming the genus Pitta of 
Vieillot, they having been previously placed in that of 
Turdus, Laccp^de adopted that group as a genus, 
and applied to it the name of Myrmecophaga, llliger 
added such species of the genus Lamus of Linne and 
Latham, as are destitute of prominent teeth to the bill, 
and gave to the genus, thus constituted, the name of 
Myiothera; rejecting Lacepede’s designation, as already 
appropriated to a genus of mammalia. 

Cuvier perceiv^ that some of the Fourmiliers of 
BulFon were true thrushes ; but he retained the 
remainder as MyiothercBy among which he also included 
the PittcB, Vieillot, besides the PittcSy removed some 
other species, in order to place them in his new genera 
Conopophaga and TamnophiluSy giving the name of 
Myrmothera to the remaining species, with the excep- 
tion of the Myiothera reXy for which he formed a distinct 
genus, with the name of Grallaria, We agree with 
Vieillot, in respect to the latter bird ; but, as regards the 
other species, we prefer the arrangement of Temminck, 
who has adopted the genus Myiothera nearly as con- 
stituted by llliger, including some of the slender-billed 
Taninophili of Vieillot, of which our Myiothera 
obsoleta would probably be one, as above stated. 

The genus thus constituted contains numerous 
species, which inhabit the hottest parts of the globe ; a 
greater number of them existing in South America, 
than elsewhere. For the sake of convenience, several 
sections may be formed in this genus, founded on the 
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characterg of tbe bill, tail, and tarsus ; but as we have 
onl^ one species, it does not rest n ith us to make 
divisions ; and we shall merely remark, that onr obsoleta 
is referable to the last section, consisting of those whose 
bills are the most slender, elongated, and arcuated, in 
company with the Ttirdus Uneatus of Gmelin. 

The antcatchers may justly be enumerated amongst 
the benefactors of mankind, as they dwell in regions 
where the ants are so numerous, large, and voracious, 
that, without their agency, co-operating with that of 
the Myrmecophaga jubata, and a few other ant-eating 
quadrupeds, the produce of the soil would inevitably 
be destroyed in those fertile parts of the globe. The 
ant-hills of South America are often more than tw'enty 
feet in diameter, and many feet in height. These 
wonderful edifices are thronged w'ith two hundred fold 
more inhabitants, and are proportionally far more 
numerous, than the small ones with which we are 
familiar. Breeding in vast numbers, and multiplying 
with great celerity and profusion, the increase of these 
insects w'ould soon enable them to sw'arm over the 
greatest extent of country, were not their propagation 
and diffusion limited by the active exertions of that part 
of the animal creation, w'hich continually subsist by 
their destruction. 

The antcatchers run rapidly on the ground, alighting 
but seldom on trees, and then on the low est branches ; 
they generally associate in small flocks, feed exclusively 
on insects, and most commonly frequent the large ant- 
hills before mentioned. Several different species of 
these birds are often observed to live in perfect harmony 
on the same mound, w hich, as it supplies an abundance 
of food for all, removes one of the causes of discord 
which is most universally operative throughout ani- 
mated nature. On the same principle, we might 
explain the comparative mildness of herbivorous animals, 
as well as the ferocity and solitary habits of carnivorous, 
and particularly of rapacious animals, which repulse all 
others from their society, and forbid even their own 
kind to approach the limits of their sanguinary domain. 
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The antcatchers never soar hi^h in the air, nor db 
they extend their flight to any great distance, without 
alighting to rest, in consequence of the shortness of 
their wings and tail, which, in fact, seem tp^be seldom 
employed for any other purpose, than to assist them in 
running along the ground, or in leaping from branch to 
branch of bushes and low trees, — an exercise in which 
they display remarkable activity. Some species, like the 
woodpeckers, climb on the trunks of trees in pursuit of 
insects; and it would appear, from their restless habits 
and almost constant motion, that their limited excursions 
are entirely attributable to the want of more ample 
provision for flight. The antcatchers are never found 
in settled districts, where their favourite insbets are 
generally less abundant; but they live in the dense and 
remote parts of forests, far from the abodes of man and 
civilization. They also dislike open and wet countries. 

The note of the antcatchers is as various as the 
species are difierent ; but it is always very remarkable 
and peculiar. Their flesh is oily and disagreeable to 
the taste ; and, when the bird is opened, a very offensive 
odour is diffused, from the remains of half>digested ants 
and other insects, contained in the stomach. 

The plumage of the antcatchers very probably under- 
goes considerable changes in colour. The size of the 
sexes is different, the female being much larger than 
the male. Such variations may have induced naturalists 
to consider many as species, that really do not exist, as 
such, in nature. 

The nest of these birds is hemispherical, varying in 
magnitude, according to the size of the species, composed 
of dried grass, rudely interwoven ; it is fixed to small 
trees, or attached by each side to a branch, at the 
distance of two or three feet from the ground. The 
eggs are nearly round, and three or four in number. 

The discovery of any species of this genus in the 
old world, is quite recent, and it had previously been 
believed, that the genus was peculiar to South America ; 
and though the existence of ant-destroying birds was 
suspected in other tropical regions, they were supposed 
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to be gfenerically distinct from those of the corresponding' 
parts of America, as was known to be the fact, in the 
case of the ant^eating quadrupeds. This opinion was 
founded on the admitted axiom, that nature always 
varies her groups in remote tropical regions having no 
<K>mmuni cation with each other. The reverse, however, 
is the fact, in the case of the ant-catching birds, as we 
find perfect analogies between the species residing in 
those distant parts of the globe, even throughout the 
different sections into which the genus may be divided. 

The rocky mountain antcatcher is six inches long. 
The bill, measured from the corner of the mouth, is 
more than one inch in length, being slightly curved 
almost from the base ; it is very slender, being nearly 
two-eighths of an inch in diameter at the base, and 
only the sixteenth of an inch in the middle, whence it 
continues to diminish to the tip ; and is of a dark horn 
colour, paler beneath. The feet are dusky; and the 
length of the tarsus is seven-eighths of an inch. The 
irides are dark brown ; the whole plumage above is of 
a dusky-brownish, slightly undulated w ith pale, tinted 
with dull ferruginous on the top of the head and 
superior portions of the back. The sides of the head 
are dull whitish, with a broad brown line passing 
through the eye to the commencement of the neck. 
The chin, throat, and breast, are w^hitish, each feather 
being marked by a longitudinal line of light brown. 
The belly is white ; and the flanks are slightly tinged 
with ferruginous. The primaries are entirely destitute 
of undulations or spots ; the tail-coverts are pale, each 
with four or five fuscous bands ; the inferior tail coverts 
are white, each being bitasciate w'ith blackish brow^n. 
The tail is nearly tw'o inches long, rounded, broadly 
tipped W'ith ferruginous yellow, and having a narrow 
black band before the tip; the remaining part of the tail 
is of the same colour w'ith the wings, and is obsoletely 
banded, these bands being more distinct on the two 
middle fe.'ithers, w hich are destitute of the black and 
yellowish termination; the exterior feather is dusky 
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at tip, marked by four yellowish-white spots on the 
exterior, and by two larg^er ones on the inner web. 

The specimen of the rocky mountain antcatcher we 
are describing, is a male, shot in the month of July, and 
possibly not adult. As it is the only one brought by 
Major Long’s party, we cannot determine the extent or 
nature of the variations the species may undergo from 
age, sex, or season. 

The note of this bird is peculiar, resembling the harsh 
voice of the terns. It inhabits the steril country 
bordering on the river Arkansaw, in the neighboni- 
hood of the Rocky Mountains, where it is frequently 
observed hopping on the ground, or flitting among the 
branches, and weather-beaten, half-reclining trunks of 
a species of juniper: when it flies among the crooked 
limbs of this tree, it spreads its tail considerably, but was 
never seen to climb. They were generally observed 
in small associations of five or six individuals, perhaps 
composing single families. 


GENUS XU, ^SYLVIA, Linnj.ub 
21. SLYrjA CHRYSOPTERAf LATHAM. 

FEMALE GOLDEN-WINGEl) WAKBLER, PENNANT, 
BONAPARTE, PLATE I. FIG. 111. 

The female of this pretty little warbler, hitherto 
unknown to any naturalist, is now described for the 
first time. For the opportunity, we are indebted to 
Mr Titian Peale, who shot it on the 24th of May, near 
Camden, New Jersey; and, with his usual kindness 
and zeal for natural history, communicated it to us for 
this work. 

This little warbler differs so materially from its mate, 
as to require a distinct description, in order to be recog- 
nized ; yet we cannot fail to perceive a kind of family 
resemblance between the sexes; and, by comparing 
the two descriptions, our readers will agree with us 
that they are but one and the same species, in a diflerent 
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gfarniture of plumago. Th« distribution of markings is 
really similar in both sexes; but in the female the 
colours are paler, and green prevails on those parts 
which, in the male, are of a dark slate colour. 

The female of the golden-winged warbler is four and 
a half inches long. The bill is blackish, straight, entire, 
rounded, and graduallv tapering to a sharp point. The 
feet are brownish ash; tne irides, dark brown. The 
front is golden yellow; the top of the head, bright 
olive yellow ; the back of the head, and superior parts 
of the neck and body are of a pale plumbeous hue, the 
feathers being tipped with yellow olive, more particu- 
larly on the rump ; the superior tail-coverts are pure 
pale plumbeous. A wide slate coloured stripe passes 
through the eye from the bill, and dilates on the cheeks ; 
this is margined by a white line above the eye, and by 
a wider one on each side of the throat. The throat is 
of a pale slate colour, becoming still paler on the breast. 
The remaining under parts are whitish, occasionally 
tinged with yellow, and with slate colour on the flanks. 
The wings are of the same colour as the back, but 
somewhat darker, and are crossed by two wide bands 
of bright yellow, formed by the tips of the first and 
second rows of wing-coverts. The primaries are dusky, 
margined on the exterior web with pale, and on the 
inner broadly with white. The secondaries are broadly 
margined with yellow olive on the outer web, and witn 
white on the inner web. The tail is nearly even at 
tip, of a dusky plumbeous colour; the three lateral 
feathers have a large pure white spot on the inner 
web. 

This last essential character also exists in the male, 
though Wilson has not mentioned H. As to the man- 
ners and habits of the species, he has given ns no 
information, except that it is rare, and remains only a 
few days in Pennsylvania. He says nothing of the 
female, and Vieillot never saw it. 

We regret that we are unacquainted with the form 
of its nest, and the peculiarity of its song. We can 
only state, that during its short stay in Pennsylvania^ 
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it is solitary and silent, gleaning amongst the branches 
of trees, and creeping much after the manner of the 
titmouse, with its head frequently downwards, in pursuit 
of larvae and insects, which constitute exclusively the 
food of this species. 

Wilson was impressed with the opinion, that the 
shape of the bill would justify the formation of a distinct 
subgenus, which would include this bird, the Sylvia 
vermivoray and some other species. In this opinion 
Cuvier has coincided, by forming his subgenus Dacnis, 
which he places under his extensive genus Cassicus, 
remarking that they form the passage to Motacilla, 
This subgenus we shall adopt, but we differ from Cuvier 
by arranging it under Sylvia; it will then form the 
transition to the more slender-billed IcterL Temminck 
and Vieillot have arranged them also under Sylvia; 
the latter author, in the (French) New Dictionary of 
Natural History, gives them the name of pitpits ; and 
it is most probably from want of examination, that he 
has not considered the present bird as belonging to 
that section. 


22. SYLVIA MARITIUA, BO NAP. — FEMALE CAPE MAY WABBLES. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE 111. FIG. 111. 

I WAS SO fortunate as to obtain this undescribed little 
warbler in a small wood near Bordentown, New Jersey, 
on the 14th of May, at which season ornithologists 
would do well to be on the alert to detect the passenger 
warblers, whose stay in this vicinity is frequently 
limited to a very few days. 

J udging by the analogical rules of our science, this 
bird is no other than the female of Wilson’s Cape May 
warbler. ^ Its appearance is so different from the male 
he described, that the specific identity is not recog- 
nized at first sight ; but, by carefully comparing the 
two specimens, a corre^ndence in the least variable 
characters may readily be perceivedi especially in the 
remarkable slenderness of the bill, which distinguishes 
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the Cape May from all other resembling species of 
Nort^ American warblers* 

Wilson has given no information relative to the history 
and habits of this species, having never procured more 
than a male specimen ; and we have equally to regret, 
that, having obtained but a sin^fle female, we are unable 
to supply the deficiency, even m regard to its song. 

The female Cape May warbler is four inches and 
three quarters long, and more than eight in extent. 
The bill is slender, delicate, and slightly curved, being 
black, as \^'ell as the feet. The irides are dark brown; 
the upper part of the head, olive cinereous, each feather 
having a small blackish spot on the middle. A yellow 
line extends from the bill over the eye, and is prolonged 
in an obsolete trace around the auditory region, thence 
returning to the corner of the mouth. A blackish line 
passes through the eye, which is circumsciibed by a 
whitish circle j the cheeks are dull cinereous, w ith very 
small pale spots ; the upper parts of the neck and of 
the body are olive cinereous, tinged with more cinereous 
on the neck, and with yellow olive on the rump. The 
chin is whitish; the throat, breast, and flanks are 
whitish, slightly tinged with yellowish, each feather 
having a blackish spot on the middle ; the belly is 
immaculate; the vent and inferior tail-coverts are 
shaded in the middle of each feather with dusky. The 
smaller wing-coverts are dull olive green, blackish in 
the centre; the middling wing-coverts are black, 
margined exteriorly, and tipped with pure white ; the 
greater wing-coverts are blackish, margined with olive 
white; the primaries are dusky, finely edged with 
bright olive green on the exterior web, obsolete on 
that of the first primary, which is of the same length 
as the fourth ; tne second and third are longest, and 
but little longer than the fourth. The tail is slightly 
emarginated, the feathers being dusky, edged Mdth 
bright olive green on the exterior side, and with white 
On the interior; the two or three exterior feathers on 
each side have a pure white apot on their inner webs 
near the tip. 
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The female Cape May warbler may be very easily 
mistaken for an imperfect ^Ima coronata, of which 
four or five nominal species have already been made. 
The striking^ resemblance it bears to the younjr, and to 
the autumnal condition of the plumag^e in that species, 
requires a few comparative observations to pi event 
their beingf confounded together. 

The present bird is smaller than the coronata, with 
a more slender, and rather more elongated bill ; it is 
altogether destitute of the yellow spot on the head, as 
well as of the yellow on the rump, which is a striking 
character of the coronata in all its states, and gives 
rise to the English name adopted by Wilson. 

The colour of the outer edging of the wing and tail 
feathers is a very good distinctive mark ; in the marittma 
it is olive green, whilst in the coronata it is white. 
The w hite spot on the inner webs of the exterior tail 
feathers, is also four times larger in the coronata than 
in the marittma. 


23 . SYLVIA CELATAf BONAP. — ORAKGE-CROWNED WARBLER. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE V. FIO. II. 

This little bird, discovered, early in May, at Engineer 
Cantonment, on the Missouri river, was first described 
and named by Say ; the species was not uncommon at 
that season, and appeared to be on its passage farther 
north. It is more particularly interesting, inasmuch as 
it enriches the Fauna of the United States with another 
species of the small subgenus Dacnis, which may be 
ascertained by inspecting the bill. 

The orange-crowned warbler is full five inches long, 
and seven in extent. The bill is dark horn colour, 
slender, straight, entire, and tapering to an acute point ; 
the base of the inferior mandible is whitish beneath ; 
the legs are dusky ; the irides dark brown. The general 
plumage above is dull greenish olive, the rump and tail- 
coverts being bright yellowish olive. The head is very 
slightly and inconspicuously crested; the feathers of 
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the crest are orange at base, constituting a spot on the 
crown, visible only when they are elevated, being 
tipped with the common colour. The whole bird 
beneath is dull olive yellow; the inferior tail-coverts 
are pure yellow. The win^ are destitute of spots or 
bands ; the primaries are dark brown, olive green on 
the exterior margin, which is much paler on the outer 
ones ; the interior margin is whitish ; the four outer 
primaries are subequal; the fifth is but very little 
shorter. The tail is even, the feathers being dark 
brown, edged with olive green on the outer, and with 
white on the inner web. 

The orange-cro wned warbler resembles several species 
of indigenous and foreign warblers ; and the females of 
others, such as that of the Sylvia trichas^ may also be 
mistaken for it ; but it may be distinguished from each 
of them respectively, by particular characters, which it 
is not necessary to detail, as the concealed orange spot 
of the crown is a peculiarity not possessed by either 
of the allied species. The Nashville warbler (^Sylvia 
ruhricapilld) of Wilson, seems to be ntore closely related 
to the orange-crowned warbler than any other. That 
bird, also, is evidently a DacniSt and scarcely differs 
from our species, except in the white belly, the light 
ash colour of the head and neck, and the deep chestnut 
colour disposed in small touches on the crown, instead 
of an uniform orange colour. The only difference 
observable between the sexes is, that the rump of the 
male is of a brighter colour, approaching, in old birds, 
to a pure yellow. 

During winter, the orange-crowned warbler is one 
of the most common birds in the neighbourhood of 
St Augustin, Florida, almost exclusively frequenting 
the orange trees. Their manners resemble those of 
the kindred species, though they have a remarkable 
habit of constantly inflecting the tail, like the pewee. 
The note consists of a chuck, and a faint squeak, but 
little louder than that of a mouse. 
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24 . SYLVIA PJLMASUMf LATHAM. — PALM WARBLER. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE X. PIO. II. 

This is one of those lively, transient visitants, 
which, coming in springs from w^armer regions, pass 
through the middle states on their way to still colder 
and more northern countries, to breed. From the 
scarcity of the species, its passage has hitherto been 
unobserved ; and it is now, for the first time, introduced 
as a bird of the United States. Authors who have 
heretofore made mention of it, represent it as a per- 
manent resident of St Domingo,, and other islands of 
the West Indies, and even describe its nest and habits, 
as observed there. 

In the United States, it is found during winter in 
Florida, where it is, at that season, one of the most 
common birds. In the month of November, they are 
very abundant in the neighbourhood of St Augustine, 
in East Florida, even in the town, and in other parts 
of the territory wherever the orange tree is cultivated, 
being rare elsewhere. They are found in great numbers 
in the orange groves near Charleston, south Carolina, 
at the same season, and have also been observed at 
Key West, and the Tortugas, in the middle of February, 
and at Key Vacas in the middle of March. Their 
manners are sprightly, and a jerking of the tail, like 
the pewee, characterizes them at first sight from a 
distance. The only note we have heard them utter, is 
a simple chirp, very much like that of the black and 
yellow warbler, Sylvia maculosa^ {Mamolia of Wils.) 
They are fond of keeping among the thick foliage of 
the orange trees. A few are observed every year in 
spring, on the borders of the Schuylkill, near Phila- 
delphia, as w ell as in the central parts of New" Jersey, 
on their passage to the North. They breed in Maine, 
and other parts of New England, where they are 
common during summer, and perhaps also in Canada, 
though probably not extending to the inhospitable 
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climates of Hudson’s Bay, whose natural productions 
are so well known. 

The present bird was shot near Bordentown, on the 
17th of April, in the morning. It was a fine adult 
male, in the gayer plumage of the breeding season, and 
a description is subjoined. 

Length five inches and a quarter ; extent more than 
eight inches; bill, five-eighths of an inch long, very 
slender, straight, hardly notched, blackish, paler beneath ; 
feet, dusky gray, yellowish inside ; irides, dark brown, 
nearly black ; crown, bright chestnut bay ; bottom of 
the plumage lead colour all over, much darker beneath ; 
a well defined superciliar line, and the rudiment of 
another, on the medial base of the upper mandible, 
rich yellow : the same colour also encircles the eye ; 
streak throu^fh the eyes and cheeks dusky olive, some- 
what intermixed with dull chestnut ; upper parts olive 
green, each feather bein^ dusky in the middle ; rump 
and upper tail-coverts yellow olive ; all beneath bright 
yellow; sides of the neck, breast, and flanks, with 
chestnut streaks ; superior wing-coverts blackish, mar- 
gined and tipped with olive green, and somewhat tinged 
with chestnut ; inferior wing-coverts yellowish ; quills 
dusky, edged exteriorly with green, the outer one with 
white on the outer side, two exterior with a large 
white spot on the inner web at tip. 

In the plumage here described, it has been mentioned 
by several authors, under the name of Sylvia I'ufica-- 
pillay and by Latham is called the bloody-side warbler. 
In that which we are about to describe, it was first 
made known by Buffon, w^ho adopted the name of 
BimheUt given to it in the West Indies, and in this 
state it is figured by Vieillot, as the Sylvia palmarum. 
The following description is drawn up from a specimen 
procured in Florida, in winter. 

Length five inches ; bill half an inch, slender, almost 
straight, and very slightly notched, blackish, paler 
beneath ; the feet are blackish ; irides, very dark brown. 
The general plumage above, is olive brown, each 
feather being dusky along the middle : the feathers of 
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the head are dusky at base, as is the whole plumage $ 
then they are chestnut nearly to the tip, (forming a 
concealed spot of that colour on the crown,) where 
they are of the common colour, but somewhat darker ; 
the rump and superior tail-coverts are yellow olive ; a 
well defined yellowish white line passes over the eye, 
which is encircled with white ; the cheeks are dusky, 
as well as a streak through the eye ; the inferior parts 
are whitish, slightly tinged with yellowish, and with a 
few blackish streaks on each side of the throat, and on 
the breast and flanks ; the belly is immaculate, and more 
richly tinged with yellow, the inferior tail-coverts 
being pure yellow ; the wing-coverts are of the colour 
of the feathers of the back, the blackish centre being 
more extended and deeper ; the wings have no bands ; 
the quill feathers are blackish, edged externally with 
pale yellow olive, becoming whitish towards the tip ; 
the five outer ones are subeqnal ; the tail is even, its 
feathers are somewhat pointed, edged externally with 
yellow olive, internally with whitish, the outer one 
also externally whitish ; the two outer ones with a 
large pure white spot on their inner vane at tip ; the 
third and fourth, each side, with an inner white ter- 
minal margin. 

In this plumage, this bird resembles so nearly Sy/vm 
coronata in its most humble dress, that it it distinguish- 
able only on a close examination. However, the bill 
is longer, and more slender, the crown spot chestnut 
instead of yellow, the feathers being destitute of the 
white which is observable in the other, by separating 
the feathers ; the rump is olive yellow, not pure yellow, 
and that colour extending on the tail-coverts, which it 
does not in Sylvia coronata* The under parts tinged 
with yellow, and especially the pure yellow tail-coyerts, 
which are pure white in S* coronata, will sufiBiciently 
distinguish them. 

It IS a remarkable circumstance, that there is no 
obvious difference to be observed between the plumage 
of the sexes, notwithstanding the statements of authors 
to the contrary. This is the case, however, in S, 
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coronata^ and in almost all the warblers that change 
periodically from a dull to a bright plumage ; and, in 
fact, in most birds in which this change takes place. 

According to Buifon and Vieillot, this bird is a per- 
manent resident in the West Indies, where, as they 
state, the name is sometimes applied to it of Fausse 
Linotte. We, however, can perceive scarcely any 
resemblance, except in its dull state of plumage, to a 
similar state of the red-poll finch. The name of Bimr 
bele^ by which it is known among the negroes of those 
countries, is derived from jthe recollection of an African 
bird, to which, probably, the resemblance is not more 
evident. Unfortunately, this propensity of limited 
minds to refer new objects, however distinct, to those 
with which they are acquainted, seems to have pre- 
vailed throughout the world, and is found exemplmed 
no where more absurdly than in the Anglo-American 
names of plants and animals. 

The food of this little warbler consists chiefly of 
fruits and small seeds. Its song is limited to five or 
six notes ; but though neither brilliant nor varied, it 
is highly agreeable, the tones being full, soft, and 
mellow. While other birds of its kind build in thickets 
and humble situations, this proud little creature is said 
always to select the very lofty tree from which it takes 
its name, the palmist, (a species of palm,) and to place 
its nest in the top, in the sort of hive formed at the 
base or insertion of the peduncle which sustains the 
clusters of fruit. 

Such are the facts we have gathered from authors ; 
but as the singular description of the nest coincides 
exactly with the manner of building of the Tanagra 
dominica, and as, moreover, the palm warbler appears 
not to be known in its gayer vesture in the West 
Indies, we cannot easily believe that it breeds elsewhere 
than where we have stated ; that is, in the temperate, 
and even colder regions of America, and that what has 
been mistaken for its nest, in reality belongs to the 
above named, or some other bird. 

The first accounts of this species were given, as we 
1 
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have already stated, by Buffbn, and from him subse- 
quent writers appear to have copied what they relate 
of it. The bird which he described must have been a 
very young* specimen, as its colours are very dull, much 
more so than the one figured and described by Vieillot, 
who supposes, though erroneously, Buffon’s specimen 
to have been a female. Even Vieillot’s, which is cer- 
tainly our species in its winter dress, is much duller in 
colour than those we received from Florida ; and these 
again are far less brilliant than ours, as it appears for a 
* few days in the spring in Veiinsylvania and New 
Jersey, and is found tlirougbout summer in Maine; 
thus exhibiting the several gradations of change which 
the plumage undergoes. 

Naturalists cannot be too circumspect in receiving 
reports even from the most respectable sources, their 
own senses affording the only authentic testimony to 
be relied on. From information derived from Mr 
T. Peale, who had no opportunity for making compa- 
risons, we erroneously stated, (swpra, p. 108.) that 
Sylvia celatat Say, was one of the most common 
birds in Florida during winter, keeping among the 
orange trees, &c All this statement had reference 
to the present species; and as soon as the specimens 
brought by Mr Pcale as Sylvia celata^ were shewn to 
us, the error was iinraediately perceived. We therefore 
hasten to correct this mistake, which would be other- 
wise of more consequence, inasmuch as no one else 
<;ould, for a long time, detect it. This species resembles, 
it is true, S. celata, (whose range must remain limited 
to the Rocky Mountains,) and perhaps still more 
S, mhricapilla^ Wilson, but it is not of the same sul- 
genus, Daems, and it may readily be known by the 
white spots of the tail feathers. 

When the genus Sylvia, containing upwards of two 
hundred and fifty species, shall have been properly 
studied, it will be found practicable to divide it into 
several more sections, subgenera, and even perhaj>s 
genera. This bird, along with many other North 
American species, will constitute a highly iiatTV’.il 

VOL. IV. II 
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group, very distinct from the true Sylvia, of which 
S, atricapiUa may be considered as the type. We 
presume that it is the group we have in view, to which 
Mr Swainson has given the name of Sylvicola, in his 
S^opsis of Mexican birds. Our sj^cies is erroneously 
placed by Buffon among his DemUJins, corresponding 
to our Ducnis, and Wilson’s Wonm^eaters, 


25 . SYLVIA JZirSSA, STEPHENS. 

FEMALE CJBRULEAN WARBLER. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XI. FIG. XI. 

The merit of having discovered this bird, is entirely 
due to the Peale family, whose exertions have contri- 
buted so largely to extend the limits of natural history. 
The male, which he has accurately described and 
figured, was made known to Wilson by the late vene- 
rable Charles Wilson Peale, who alone, and unaided, 
accomplished an enterprise, in the formation of the 
Philadeluhia Museum, that could hardly have been 
exceeded under the fostering hand of the most powerful 
government. To the no less zealous researches of Mr 
Titian Peale, the discovery of the female is recently 
owing, who moreover evinced his sagacity by deter- 
mining its affinities, and pointing out its true place 
in the system. Although it preserves the principal 
characters of the male, yet the difference is sufficiently 
marked to deserve especial notice in this work. 

The nresent specimen was procured on the banks of 
the Scnuylkill, near Mantua village, on the Ist of 
August, 1825. It was very active, skipping about on 
the branches of an oak, attentively searcmng the leaves, 
and crevices of the bark, and at intervals taking its 
food on the wing, in the manner of the flycatchers. It 
warbled in an under tone, not veiy unlike that of the 
blue-gray flycatcher of Wilson, (Sylvia ccerulea, L.) 
a circumstance that would lead to the supposition of 
its being a male in summer dress ; but on dissection it 
proved to be a female. 
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The female azure warbler ia four and three-quarter 
inches long^, and eight and a quarter in extent.^ Bill, 
blackish above, pale bluish beneath ; feet, light blue ; 
irides, very dark brown; head and neck above, and 
back, rick silky green, brighter on the head, and passing 
gradually into dull bluish on the rump ; line from the 
bill over the eye, whitish, above which is the indi- 
cation of a blue-black line widening behind ; a dusky 
streak passes through the eye ; cheeks, du8k)r greenish ; 
beneath, entirely whitish, strongly tinged with yellow 
* on the chin ; sides of the neck, breast, flanks, and vent, 
streaked with dark bluish; the base of the whole 
plumage is bluish white ; inferior tail-coverts, pure 
white ; wings and tail, very similar to those of the male, 
though much less brilliant ; smaller wing-coverts, bluish, 
tipped with green; middling and large wing-coverts, 
blackish, widely tipped with white, constituting two 
very apparent bands across the wings, the white 
slightly, tinged with yellowish at tip; spurious wing, 
blackish ; quill-feathers, blackish, edged externally with 
green, internally and at tip with whitish, the three 
nearest the body more widely so ; the inferior wing- 
coverts, white ; tail, hardly rounded, feathers, dusky 
slate, slightly tinged with bluish externally, and lined 
with pure white internally, each with a white spot 
towards the tip on the inner web. This spot is larger 
on the outer feathers, and decreases gradually until it 
becomes inconspicuous on the two middle ones. 

The description of the male need not here be repeated, 
having been already given with sufficient accuracy by 
Wilson, to whose work the reader is referred. On a 
comparison of the description, be will find that the chief 
diflerence between the sexes consists in the female 
being green instead of blue, in her wanting the black 
stremis, and in being tinged with yellow beneath. 

We have to regret our inability to add much to 

• The dimensions given by Wilson of the male must be rather 
below the standard, as they are inferior to those of the female, 
whereas all the specimens we examined were larger, as usual* 
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Wilson’s sl^ort and imperfect account of the species. 
It is by no means more common at this time, than it 
n as when he wrote ; which may account for the 
difficulty of ascertaining the period of its migrations, 
and for the circumstance of oiir having never met 
w’ith the nest, and our want of acquaintance with its 
habits. We can only add to its history, that it is found 
ill the trans-Mississippian territorjr ; for the Sylvia 
hifasciata of Say, accurately described in Long’s first 
expedition,' is no other than the male. We have ex- 
amined the specimen shot at Engineer Cantonment. 

Althouoh the undisputed merit of first making known 
this species belongs to Wilson, yet the scientific name 
that he applied to it cannot be retained, inasmuch as it 
is pre-occupied by the blue-gray warbler, a Linnean 
species, which Wilson placed in Muscicapoy but which 
we consider a Sylvia^ notM'ithstanding that it does in 
some degree aberrate from the typical species of that 
|jenua.* Under such circumstances, we cannot hesitate 
in adopting the name substituted by Mr Stephens, the 
continiiator of Shaw’s compilation. 

GENUS XII -^SEGVLUS, Vieillot 
26 . ItEGULVS CltJSTATirS, RAY. 

1 EM ALE GOLDEN-CROWNED GOLD-CRFSl’. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE II. FIG. XV. 

, Two distinct species of gold-crest have been, until 
lately, considered by naturalists as but one. Are they 
both inhabitants of this continent ? and, if not, which 
is the American species ? These questions cannot be 
readily answered, since w^e have nothing better than 
negative evidence to ofier relative to the first. The 
present female, how ever, is decisive as to w hich of them 
inhabits this country. A slight inspection of this 
specimen leaves no doubt as to its being the female of 

* f^ee my Ohseri ati<m8 on the Nomendatvre of Wilscn's 
Ornitholo(fy. 
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the Regulus cristatus ; and, should the Regulus igni-- 
captllusy contrary to our expectations, also prove to be 
au inhabitant of this country, it will be described alon^ 
with its mate, in another volume of this work. All the 
ornithologists state, that the latter is a native of this 
continent, whilst they take no notice whatever of the 
Regulus cristatus^ which, if not the only indigenous, is 
certainly the more common species. This error seems 
to have originated with Vieillot, who, considering the 
two species as but one, probably was not careful in 
selecting the individual from which his drawing was 
made; he may, therefore, have chosen an European 
bird, and unluckily of the other species, as both are 
found in Europe, 

However this may be, his figure is certainly that of 
the IgnicapiUus ; and, it is equally obvious, that his 
short description of the female can only apply to the 
female of the Cnstatus^ which corroborates my opinion. 
In the {French) New Dictionary of Natural History^ 
Vieillot distinguishes two varieties oi Regulus cristatus^ 
and again describes the IgnicapiUus as the one he saw 
in America. If this observation could be replied upon, 
we should admit that both species arc inhabitants of 
this country, although the present, which must be by 
far the most numerous, is certainly not the IgnicapiUus, 

I agree with Ray, Vieillot, and other authors, and 
dissent from Linne, Latham, Wilson, and Tcmminck, 
respecting the propriety of placing these birds in a 
separate genus from Sylvia^ and I have therefore 
changed the generic name adopted by Wilson. This 
genus forms a link intermediate to the genera Sylvia 
and Parus, It is small both in the number and size 
of its species, consisting of the two smallest of the 
European birds, one of which is the subject of this 
article ; an American species, the ruby-crowned gold- 
crest {Regulus calendulas well described by Wilson ; 
and a fourth from Asia. 

The most obvious characters that distinguish the 
genus Regulus from Sylvia are, the bill remarkably 
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Blunder throughout, and two small decomposed feathers, 
directed forwards so as to cover the nostrils. 

The habits of the gold-crests resemble, in many 
respects, those of the titmouse. They delight in cold 
weather, and then often perch on evergreen trees. 
They display great activity and agility in search of 
their food, being almost constantly in motion, hopping 
from branch to branch, or climbing on trees, frequently 
with the head downwards, searching the chinks of the 
bark for their prey. These little birds commonly feed 
on the smallest insects, which they catch adroitly while 
on the wing. In the u^inter, they seek them in their 
retreats, where they lie torpid or dead. They are also 
very expert at finding larvae and all sorts of small 
worms, of which they are so fond, as to gorge them- 
selves exceedingly. During summer, they occasionally 
eat little berries and small grains. In autumn, they are 
fat, and fit for the table, notwithstanding their very 
diminutive size. The species we are describing, is 
found in great quantities in the neighbourhood of 
Nuremberg, in Germany, and sold in the markets of 
that city, where they command a Mgh price. 

Wilson, in his account of the present species, ob- 
serves, that “ the very accurate description given by the 
Count de Bulfon, agrees, in every respect, udth ours.” 
Notwithstanding this observation, Buifon’s plate and 
description designate the Ignicapilhts beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt ; whilst those of Wilson are intended 
for the Cristatus, 

This statement of Wilson, joined to the testimony of 
Vieillot, would have led us to believe the Ignicapillus 
to be an American bird, if Wilson’s description, as well 
as the inspection of the very individual, and a hundred 
others, had not confirmed our own belief. It may, 
however, be considered extraordinary, that so diminu- 
tive a being should extend its range so widely, as to 
participate equally in the bounties of two continents ; 
and that another, so closely allied to it, as to be 
generally mistaken for a mere variety, should be limited 
in its wanderings by the boundaries of but one. 
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That the reader may be assured of the specific 
difference between these two birds, I add a short 
comparative description. The Regulus cristatus has 
the bill very feeble, and quite subulate ; whilst that of 
the Ignicapillus is also subulate, but is wider at base. 
The cheeks of the former are pure cinereous, without 
any white li^s, havings only a singfle blackish one 
through the ^e ; those of the latter, in addition to the 
black line through the eye, have a pure white one 
above, and another below, whence Temminck calls it 
Roitelet triple bandeau. The English name also may 
be derived from this character, or the bird may rather 
be called fire-crowned gold-crest, from its Latin name. 
The crest of the male golden-crowned gold-crest is 
yellowish orange, that of the fire-crowned is of the 
most vivid orange ; but the most obvious difference is 
between the females, that of the golden-crowned having 
a lemon yellow crest, which, in the female of its 
congener, is orange, like that of the male, only much 
less vivid. The cheek bands of the female fire-crowned 
are by no means so obvious, as in its mate ; thus the 
female of this species resembles the male golden- 
crowned, than whi(5h the colours of its crest are not 
less brilliant. If, to these traits, we add, that the latter 
is a little larger, we shall complete the enumeration of 
their difierences. 

The two species are also somewhat distinguished by 
their manner of living. The golden-crowned gold-crest 
associates in small bands, consisting of a whole family, 
whilst the fire-crowned is only observed in pairs. The 
latter is more shy, and frequents the tops of the highest 
trees ; whereas, the former is more generally observed 
amongst low branches and bushes; the voice of the 
fire-crowned gold-crest is also stronger. Their nests, 
however, are both of the same admirable construction, 
having the entrance on the upper part ; but the eggs 
are different in colour, and those of the fire-crowned 
are fewer in number. 

The female golden-crowned gold-crest is three inches 
and three quarters long, and six in extent. The bill is 
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black; the feet dusky; the toes and nails wax colotir; 
the irides are dark brown. The frontlet is dull whitish 
gray, extending in a line over and beyond the eye ; 
above this is a wide black line, confluent on the front, 
enclosing on the crown a wide longitudinal space of 
lemon yellow, erectile, slender feathers, with disunited 
webs; a dusky line passes through the eye, beneath 
which is a cinereous line, margined below by a narrow 
dusky one. The cervix and upper part of the body are 
dull olive green, tinged with yellowish on the rump. 
The whole inferior surface is whitish; the feathers, 
like those of the superior surface, being blackish-plumb- 
eous at base. The lesser and middling wing coverts are 
dusky, margined with olive green, and tipped with 
whitish; the greater coverts are dusky, the outer ones 
immaculate, the inner ones have white tips, which form 
a band on the wings. The inferior wing coverts, and 
all the under surface of the wings, are more or less 
whitish gray ; the primaries are dusky, with a narrow' 
greenish yellow outer margin, w'ider at base, and 
attenuated to the tip, where it is obsolete. The 
secondaries are dusky; on the outer web, they are 
whitish near the base, then black, then w'ith a greenish 
yellow margin, extending nearly to the tip ; the margin 
of the inner web is w'hite ; the secondaries nearest to 
the body are, moreover, whitish on the terminal margin. 
The tail is emarginated; the feathers are dusky olive 
green on the margin of the outer web; the inner 
margins, wdth the exception of the two middle ones, 
are whitish. 

Until their first moult, the young of both sexes are 
much like the adult female, except in being destitute of 
the yellow spot on the crest, w hich is greenish olive. 
In this state, however, they arc not seen here, as they 
breed farther to tjie north, and moult before their 
arrival in the autumn. 
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GENUS XIII EMBERIZA, Linnjsus. 

27 . TLXBERIZA LAPPONICJ, WILSON. — LAPLAND LONOSPUA. 

BONAPARTE) PLATE XIII. FIG. I. MALE ; FIG. II. FEMALE. 

This species, long since known to inhabit the desolate 
arctic regions of both continents, is now for the first 
time introduced into the Fauna of the United States ; 
having been omitted both in our Synopsis and Catalogue. 
It is entitled to be ranked among the birds of this 
country, from the fact, that a few stragglers out of the 
numerous bands which descend in winter to compara- 
tively warm latitudes, shew themselves almost every 
year in the higher unsettled parts of Maine, Michigan, 
and the northwestern territory. Even larger flocks 
are known not unfrequently to enter the territory of 
the Union ; w'liere, contrary to what is generally sup- 
posed, they are observed to alight on trees, as well as 
on the ground, notwithstanding their long and straight 
hind nail. We think it highly probable that some 
individuals, especially in their youth, visit in cold 
winters the mountainous districts of the Middle States; 
as they are well known in Europe to w ander or stray 
to the more temperate climates of Germany, France, 
England, and especially Switzerland; in all which 
countries, however, the old birds are never seen. It is 
not extraordinary that they should never have been 
observed in the Atlantic States, as they are no where 
found in maritime countries. 

No figure of the adult male in perfect plumage has 
hitherto, we believe, been given; and no representittion 
at all is to be met with in the more generally accessible 
books, or collections of plates. Mr Selby has lately 
published a figure of the young in the Linnean Trans^ 
actions^ and it will also, we presume, appear in his 
splendid work, which yields to none but Naumann’s, 
Wolf’s, and Wilson’s, in point of accuracy and character. 
That recorded by him appears to be the first instance 
of an individual having been found in Britain. The 
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^ecies is common in the hilly districts of eastern 
Europe, but is chiefly confined within the Polar circle, 
though found abundantly in all the northern mountain*^ 
ous districts of Europe and Asia, particularly Siberia 
and Lapland. It is sometimes known to descend in 
autumn and winter, and, though very rarely, in springs, 
either sing'ly and astray, or in immense clouds, into the 
north and middle of Germany. Great numbers were 
seen in the neighbourhood of Frankfort on the Main, 
in the middle of November, 1821. In France, they 
are restricted to the loftiest and most inaccessible 
mountains, where they are very rare; so much so, 
that in those of the Vosges, Gerardin only met with a 
single specimen after six years* researches, though more 
frequent in the mountains of Bauphine. They are 
common during summer in Arctic America; and are 
found at Hudson’s Bay in winter, not appearing before 
November : near the Severn river they haunt the cedar 
trees, upon whose berries they feed exclusively. These 
birds live in large flocks, and are of so social a disposi- 
tion, that when separated from their own species, or 
when in small parties, they always join company with 
the common lark of Europe ; or in America, with some 
of the different snow birds. They feed chiefly on seeds, 
especially of the dwarf willows growing in frozen and 
mountainous countries, but occasionally also on leaves, 
grass, and insects. They breed on small hillocks, in 
open marshy fields ; the nest is loosely constructed with 
moss and grasses, lined wdth a few feathers. The female 
lays five or six oblong eggs, yellowish rusty, somewhat 
clouded with brown. The Lapland longspur, like the 
larks, never sings but suspended aloft in the air, at 
which time it utters a few agreeable and melodious 
notes. 

As may be seen by the synonyms, this bird has 
been condemned by nomenclators to fluctuate between 
different genera. But between Fringilla and Emheriza 
it is not difficult to decide, as it possesses all the charac- 
ters of the latter in an eminent degree, even more so 
than its near relative the snow bunting, which has 
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never been misplaced. It has even the palatine knob 
of Emberizay and much more distinctly marked than 
in the snow buntinpr {Emheriza nivalis,') It has been 
erroneously placed in Fringillay merely on account of 
its bill being somewhat wider and more conic. 

Meyer has lately proposed for the two just mentioned 
nearly allied species, a new genus under the name 
PlectrophaneSy (corresponding to the English name we 
have used.) This we nave adopted as a subgenus, and 
are almost inclined to admit as an independent genus 
being well characterized both by form and habits. The 
two species of Plectrophanes, to which we apply the 
name of longspur, together with the buntings, are well 
distinguished from the finches by their upper mandible, 
contracted and narrower than the lower, their palatine 
tubercle, &c. From the typical Emberizcs they differ 
remarkably by the length and straightness of their hind 
nail, and the form of their wings, w'hich, owing to the 
first and second primaries being longest, are acute. 
In the true buntings, the first quill is shorter than the 
second and third, which are longest. This species, in 
all its changeable dresses, may at Once be known by its 
straight and very long hind nail, which is twice as long 
as the toe. The bill is also stronger and longer than 
in the other species. 

The longspurs are strictly Arctic birds, only descend- 
ing in the most severe and snowy winters to less 
rigorous climates, and never to the temperate zone, 
except on the mountains. Hence they may with the 
greatest propriety be called snow birds. They frequent 
open countries, plains, and desert regions, never inha- 
biting forests. They run swiftly, advancing by successive 
steps like the larks, (which they resemble in habits, as 
well as ill the form of their nind nail,) and not by 
hopping, like the buntings. The conformation of their 
wings also gives them superior powers of flight to their 
allied genera, the buntings and finches. Their moult 
appears to be double, and, notwithstanding Temminck’s 
and my own statement to the contrary, they differ much 
in their summer and winter plumage. Owing to this. 
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the species have been thoughtlessly multiplied ; there 
are in reality but two, the present, and snow bunting 
of Wilson, 

The male Lapland longspur, in full breeding dress, is 
nearly seven inches long, and twelve and a quarter in 
extent; the bill is nearly half an inch long, yellow, 
blackish at the point ; the irides are hazel, and the feet 
dusk^; the head is thickly furnished with feathers; 
the forepart of the neck, throat, and the breast, are 
glossy black ; the hind-head is of a fine reddish rusty ; 
a white line arises from the base of ;the bill to the eye, 
behind which it becomes wider, descending on the sides 
of the neck somewhat round the breast ; the belly and 
vent are white ; the fianks posteriorly with long blackish 
streaks ; the back and scapulars are brownish black, 
the feathers being skirted with rusty; the smaller wing- 
ooverts are blackish, margined with white ; the greater 
coverts margined with rufous, and white at tip, forming 
two white bands across the wings ; the primaries are 
blackish, edged with >vhite ; secondaries emarginated 
at tip, dusky, edged with rusty ; the mngs when closed 
reach to three-fourths the tail ; the tail is two and a 
half inches in length, rather forked, and of a blackish 
colour; the outer feather on each side with a white 
cuneiform spot; and the outer web almost entirely 
white ; the second with a white cuneiform spot only. 
The hind nail is almost an inch long. 

The adult female is somewhat smaller than the male. 
In spring, she has the top of the head, the shoulders, 
back, and wing-coverts brownish black, the feathers 
being edged with rusty ; the sides of the head, blackish, 
intermixed with rusty; over the eyebrows a whitish 
line, as in the male, tinged with rusty ; the nucha and 
rump are brownish rusty, with small black spots ; the 
throat is white, encircled with brown; remaining infe- 
rior parts, white ; wings and tail as in the other sex. 

The male in autumn and winter has the bill brownish 
yellow ; irides and feet, brownish. Head, black, varied 
with small spots of rusty ; auriculars, partly encircled 
with black feathers; throat, yellowish white, finely 
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streaked with deep black. Foreneck and breast, black, 
mixed with grayish white; the line passing through 
the eye down the breast, yellowish M'hite, becoming 
darker on the breast; lower surface from the breast, 
white, spotted on the flanks. Wings, deep blackish 
chestnut, crossed by tw’o white lines; primaries on tlie 
inside at tip,margined with white. Tail, forked, brownish 
black, all the feathers margined w ith rusty, the tw'o 
outer w'ith a w'hite cuneiform spot at tip. 

The dress of the female in autumn and winter is 
as follow's : head, and neck above, shoulders, and back, 
grayish rusty, with blackish spots, the rusty predorai* 
iiating on the neck and rump; the superciliar line, 
whitish rusty, uniting with a w’hite streak from the 
angle of the bill; throat, white each side, W'ith a 
brow'nish line ; upper part of the breast, grayish, spotted 

ith black ; inferior parts, w'hite ; the flanks w'ith longi- 
tudinal blackish marks. 

The young of both sexes, during the first year, are 
of a yellow'ish brown above, tinged with grayish, 
S'treaked and spotted with blackish, the shafts of the 
feathers being of that colour ; the cheeks and auriculars 
are browuiish, the latter mixed w ith black ; a small 
blackish spot, that spreads as the bird advances in age, 
is already visible near the opening of the ears ; above 
the eye is a broad streak of pale brow^nish ; the throat 
is yellowish w^hite, slightly streaked with biow-n, and 
W’ith a blackish line on each side coming from the corner 
of the lower mandible ; the lower portion of the neck 
and breast is of a dingy, reddish w’hite, more intense, 
and thickly spotted with blackish brown on the breast 
and flanks ; the belly and vent are almost pure w hitish. 
The w'iug-coverts and secondaries are blackish brown, 
margined with dark rusty, and tipped with w’hite; 
the primaries are dusky brown, paler at the edge. The 
tail-feathers are dusky, and also margined with deep 
rusty; the outer bearing a reddish white conic spot, 
W’hich is merely longitudinal, and narrow on the next. 
The bill is entirely of a dirty yellowish brow n ; the feet 
are dusky hrow’ii ; the hind nail, though slill longer 
than its toe, is much shorter, and not cpiite so straight. 
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GENUS ^IV.-^FRINGILLA. 

28 . FRINGtLLA GRAHMACA. — LARK FINCH. 
bonafarte, plate V. PIQ. III. 

For this very interesting^ new species, Ornithology 
is again indebted to Long’s expedition, and particularly 
to Say, who gave it the name we have adopted, and 
informs us, in his notes, that many of these birds were 
shot in the month of June, at Bellefontaine, on the 
Missouri; and others were observed, the following 
spring, at Engineer Cantonment, near Council Bluffs. 

It seems probable that the range of this bird is 
limited, in a great measure, by the Mississippi on the 
east. Like the larks, they frequent the prairies, and 
very seldom, if ever, alight on trees. They sing sweetljr, 
and often continue their notes while on the wing. 

The lark finch is six inches and a half long ; its bill, 
a little notched at tip, is of a pale horn colour, with a 
slight elevation on the roof of the upper mandible. The 
feet are pale flax colour, tinged with orange ; the irides 
are dark brown. On the top of the head are two dilated 
lines, blackish on the front, and passing into ferruginous 
on the crown and hind head, separated from each other 
by a whitish cinereous line ; from the eye to the superior 
mandible is a black line, which, as well as the eye, is 
enclosed by a dilated white line, contracted behind the 
eye ; from the angle of the mouth proceeds a black 
line, which is mucn dilated into a ferruginous spot on 
the auricles ; below this is a broad white line, margined 
beneath by a naiTow black one, originating at the 
inferior base of the lower mandible ; the chin and throat 
are pure white. The neck above, the back, and rump, 
are dull cinereous brown, each feather of the intersca* 
pular region having a blackish brown disk ; the neck 
beneath and breast, are duU whitish cinereous ; a small 
blackish brown spot is on the middle of the breast; the 
belly and vent are white. The wings are dusky brown ; 
the lesser wing-coverts are margined with dull cinereous ; 
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the exterior primary is equal to the third ; both are 
yery little shorter than the second, which is longest ; 
the outer webs of the second, third, and fourth primaries, 
being whitish near their bases, form a distinct spot on 
the wing. The tail is rounded, the feathers being 
blackish brown ; the two intermediate ones are imma- 
culate, somewhat paler than the others. The adjoining 
ones haye a small white spot at tip, which, on the 
lateral feathers, increases in siae, until, on the exterior 
one, it occupies half the total length of the feather ; 
whilst its exterior web is white to the base. 

The female is yery similar to the male, but the 
colours are duller, and the stripes on the head are not 
so decided; the auriculars, moreover, are yellowish- 
brown. 

This species has the bill and feet precisely similar 
to those of Wilson’s black-throated bunting, and those 
otherJFnn^zi/a, and supposed J^mderiziB, of which 1 have 
constituted the sub-genus Spzza, in my Ohstrvatiom 
on Wilson's Ornithology, It cannot be mistaken for 
any other species, being yery peculiar in its markings 
and manners. 


29 . FEINOILLA FSALTEIAy SAY. — ARK ANSA W SISKIN. 

BONAFARTK, PLATE VI. FIG. III. 

“ A yERY pretty little bird,” writes Say, in his 
precious zoological notes to the journal of Long’s 
expedition, ** was frequently seen hopping about in the 
low trees or bushes, singing sweetly, somewhat in the 
manner of the American goldfinch, or hempbird, Frvnr 
gilla tristis. The tints, and the distribution of the 
colours of its plumage, resemble, in a considerable 
degree, those of the autumnal and less brilliant vesture 
of that well known species. It may, however, be 
distinguished, in addition to other difi'erences, by the 
black tip of its tail feathers, and the white M'ing spot.” 

The Arkansaw siskin inhabits the country near the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, south of the river Platte, 
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and probably is also to be found in Mexico. The only 
specimen brought by the party was shot on the 16 th of 
July, near Boiling Spring Creek. 

The Arkansaw siskin is four inches and a quarter 
long; the bill is yellowish, tipped nuth blackish; the 
feet are flesh colour ; the irides burnt umber. The top 
of the head is blue black ; the cheeks arc dusky oliva- 
ceous ; the neck above, and half its side, the back, and 
rump, are olivaceous, more or less intermixed with 
dusky and yellowish, particularly on the rump; the 
superior tail-coverts are black, varied with olivaceous ; 
all the under parts, from the very base of the bill to 
the under tail-coverts, inclusively, are of a pure bright 
yellow. The wings are brownish black, the smaller 
wing-coverts being very slightly tinged with blue, and 
edged with olivaceous; the greater \vin!j-coverts are 
tipped with white, w^hich forms a narrow baud across 
the wing; the primaries, excepting the exterior one, 
are slightly edged with white; the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh, are white towards the base, so as to 
exhibit a white spot beyond the wing-coverts ; the first 
four primaries are nearly equal in length, the fifth is a 
quarter of an inch shorter; the secondaries are broadly 
margined w’ith w'hite exteriorly, towards their tips. 
The tail is slightly emargiuated, the feathers being 
blackish, slightly edged wuth dull whitish ; the three 
exterior ones are w idely pure w hite on the middle of 
their inner wxbs. 

The specimen we have just described is a male, 
evidently in perfect plumage ; the female, and state of 
imperfect plumage, are unknowm; but, w ithout risking 
any great deviation from the truth, we may state, from 
analogy, that the young resemble the female, w^hich 
must be destitute of the black cap, and have the colours 
less vivid and less pure. 

The Arkansaw siskin certainly resembles the Ame- 
rican goldfinch in its winter dress; but a still more 
striking similarity exists in some other birds, such as 
the European siskin, (Fringilla spims,) and the Oli- 
varez, mageUanica,yieiU.,) of South America ; 

G 
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and it is so similar to the European, that it inig;ht,^witli 
a much greater degree of proprietor, be considered as a 
variety, than those regarded as such by authors. They 
can, however, be easily distinguished by the following 
comparative characters : All the under parts of the 
Arkansaw siskin are bright yellow, whilst the corre- 
sponding parts of the European siskin are tinged with 
greenish, the throat being black, and the belly, vent, 
and flanks, whitish, spotted longitudinally with black ; 
the margins and spots of the mng and tail-feathers are 
white in our bird, and yellow' in the European siskin ; 
the white spots on the tail of the Arkansas siskin are 
conflned to the three outer feathers, whilst, in the 
foreign bird, all the feathers, excepting the two middle 
ones, are marked with yellow ; the bill of our species 
is also a little shorter, less compressed, and less acumi- 
nated ; finally, we may notice another trifling difference, 
which consists in the proportional length of the pri- 
maries, the four first being nearly equal in the American 
bird, and the three first only in the European, the 
fourth being almost a quarter of an inch shorter. The 
other approximate species, Fringilla magellanicUy Vieill. 
considered by Gmelin and Latham as a variety of the 
European siskin, is readily distinguishable by having 
the head entirely black. 

Though the Mexican siskin {Fringilla mexicanuy 
Gmel.) may prove to be the female of our bird, or the 
male in an imperfect state of plumage, (and, from the 
locality, w e should possibly have referred it to that 
name, had the classification of it fallen to our lot,) yet, 
as nothing positive can be drawn from so unessential 
an indication as that of the Mexican siskin, we have no 
hesitation in following the same course w ith Say, who 
considers it as entirely new, and have retained his 
elegant name of Fringilla psaltria. It is very possible 
that not only the Fringilla rnexicanay but also the 
Black Mexican siskin, {Fringilla catotoly Gmel.) may be 
the same bird as our Fringilla psaltria; but how' can 
we determine, from the vague descriptions that have 
been given of those species ? They are equally appli- 

VOL. IV. I 5 
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cable to the American gpoldfinch in its dull state of 
plumage; and Wilson expresses a doubt whether or 
not the black; Mexican siskin is the same as his new 
species, Frirtgilla pinus. 

All these pretty little birds belong to the subgenus 
CardueliSy having, a more slender, acute, and elongated 
bill, than other Frih^Ulm, 


:)0. FRINGILLA TRJSTISt tljf. — FKMALE AMERICAN GOLDFINCH. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE VI. FIG. IV. 

The very great dissimilarity between the sexes in 
their spring- dress, will justify the reappearance of a 
bird already given by Wilson, more especially as it has, 
in this state, been mistaken for a distinct species, and 
most unaccountably arranged in the sy&tems as a variety 
of the European siskin. 

The history of this bird, which so completely re- 
sembles the goldlinch of Europe in song and habits, 
being nearly completed by the golden pen of Wilson, 
we shall not attempt to add any observations of our 
own, but shall refer the reader to his volume (Vol. II. 
p. 262^ for its biography. As we cannot but observe 
that his description is short and somewhat imperfect, 
probably owing to the opinion he at first entertained, 
but afterwards judiciously relinquished, that a minute 
description of common birds is superfiuons, we shall 
proceed to describe the species in all its different states. 

The male American goldfinch in summer dress, de- 
scribed by Wilson, is four and a half inches long, and 
eight in extent. The bill resembles that of the European 
goldfinch, and, as well as the feet, is of a reddish 
cinnamon colour ; the irides aie dark brown ; the 
front and vertex are glossy black ; the remaining part 
of the head, and all the body, rich lemon yellow ; the 
superior and inferior tail-co\erts are uhite, as well as 
the thighs ; the wings and tail are black, the small 
coverts of the wings being yellow' externally, and white 
on the inner side and at tip ; the greater coverts are 
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tipped with white, an arrangement which exhibits two 
white bands across the wings ; the first and third pri* 
maries are equal, hardly' shorter than the second, which 
is the longest, the fourth being nearly as long as the 
third ; the secondaries are margined with white. The 
tail is emarginated, the feathers being black, slightly 
edged with white, and having a large pure white spot 
on the inner web at tip. 

The female, as is usual in this family of birds, is 
rather smaller than the male, and is widely different 
from that sex in the colours of its plumage. The bill 
and feet are brownish; the louver mandible is w'hitish 
at base; the head lias no appearance of black, and, 
w’ith the neck, the back, and rump, is brownish olive, 
the latter part being of a lighter shade than the pre- 
ceding portions; the upper tail-coverts are greenish 
white ; the frontlet, cheeks, sides of the neck, throat, 
and upper part of the breast, are pale greenish yellow ; 
the lower portion of the breast, belly, vent, flanks, 
under wing and under tail-coverts, are whitish. The 
wings and tail, which always afford the most constant 
specific characters, are like those of the male, except 
that the black colour is less intense, and the white is 
less pure, being slightly tinged with rufous. 

la this state of plumage, the bird closely resembles 
the Fringiila citrinella of the south of Eurojie, wdiich, 
however, can always be distinguished from it by several 
characters, but more particularly by its greenish yellow 
rump, and by being destitute of the whitish spot at the 
tip of the inner web of the tail feathers. The young 
are so like the females as to be distinguished with 
difficulty ; their colours, however, are still less lively ; 
they assume the adult livery in the spring, but do not 
exhibit all the brilliancy of the perfect bird until the 
third moult. 

Tlie American goldfinch moults twice a-year, in the 
seasons of spring and autumn. At the spring moult 
the males obtain their vivid colouring, which is lost at 
the autumnal change, and- replaced by a more hunrble 
dress, similar to tkit of the female, from which sex 
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they cannot then be readily distinguished. The black 
of the wings is, however, somewhat more intense ; the 
white of the wings and of the tail is dull and dirty, and 
a yellowish tint prevails around the eyes, as well as on 
the neck. 

As the season advances, the plumage of the adult 
male gradually changes, but not simultaneously in the 
different individuals, so that in the spring and autumn 
we rarely find two that are alike ; some being more or 
less yellow, having a rudiment of black on the head, 
&c. according as the moulting process is more or less 
advanced. 

A remarkable variety is exhibited in a changing 
male, w hich I shot near Philadelphia, in the month of 
April, and which is therefore considerably advanced 
towards perfect plumage. All the primaries are pure 
white on the outer web towards the base, thus con- 
stituting, in the most obvious manner, that white spot 
beyond the wing-coverts, assigned by Say as a good 
discriminating mark between this species and the pre- 
ceding. The fact w'e have related diminishes the value 
of this character, which is nevertheless a very good one ; 
but as many other distinctions are observable, we need 
not rely exclusively upon it. The deviation we have 
here mentioned is the more remarkable, as the greater 
number of species allied to this bird have that spot, 
either white or yellow. 

Since writing the above, I obtained, from one of the 
large flocks in which these birds congregate in the 
autumn, several specimens of both sexes, more or less 
distinguished by the marking above stated as peculiar 
to the variety. 

31 . FBINOJLLA AMCENJ, BONAPARTE. 

LAZULI FINCH. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE VI. FIG. V. 

The genus JEmberiza, though very natural, and 
distinguished by well marked characters, has, notw'ith* 
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standings these advantages, been often mi8uiide]!ii^^' 
and authors, without consulting the boundaridl| 
to it by themselves, have recorded a copi^tis ,df 
species, whilst in nature its limits are mucU'^i^i^ricted. 
We are not, therefore, surprised, that so aet^* a^izoolo- 
gist as Say should have arranged his bitlrf'‘'itfi;h1a.t‘^nus, 
particulaidy as it is more closely allied to Etmertza 
than many of those, not only of Wil^Oii^ hiit even of 
Linne and Latham. 

This bird, which we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing one of the most beautiful of its tribe, would 
be placed by Vieillot in his genus Passerina; but, 
according to my classification, it belongs to the ^ genus 
Fnngdla, and to that American sub-genus latd^y esta- 
blished in my ** Observations on the NomenclafkiYe of 
WilsotCs Ornithology^' under the name of Spiza» ‘ As 
a species, it is more intimately allied to Fringilla ciris 
and Fringilla cyanea^ which I stated in that paper to 
ditler so much trom their congeners, particularly in the 
greater curvature of the upper mandible, as to deserve, 
perhaps, a separation into a small sub-genus by them- 
selves : this would unite Fringilla to Tanagruy as 
Spiza, on the other hand, shews its transition to 
Emheriza, 

The lazuli finch is five inches and three quarters 
long; the bill is formed like that of the Indigo bird, 
(Fringilla cyancUy Wilson,) but is emarginatod near 
the tip, being horn colour, as well as the feet ; the irides 
are dark brown ; the whole head and neck are brilliant 
verdigrise blue ; the ba(;k is brownish black, intennixed 
with blue, and a little ferruginous brown ; the rump is 
pure verdigrise blue ; the superior portion of the breast 
IS pale ferruginous ; the lower part of the breast, the 
belly, and inferior tail-coverts, are white ; the smaller 
wing-coverts are blue; the middling-coverts are blackish 
at base, and broadly tipped with white, forming a wide 
band across the wing; the greater wing-coverts are 

* Its relation to Fringilla cyanea, considered as an Fmberiza* 

probably induced Say to place it under that genus. 
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blackish, obscurely margined with blue, and slightly 
tipped udth white on the exterior web, constituting a 
second band across the wings parallel to the first, but 
much narrower; the primaries and secondaries are 
blackish, obscurely margined with blue on the outer 
web ; the under wing-coverts are whitish, a little 
intermixed with blue. The tail is slightly emarginated, 
the feathers being, blackish, edged with blue on the 
outer web, and with white on the inner u^eb at tip. 

The above description of this handsome bird is taken 
from a male in summer plumage, the only specimen 
brought by Long’s exploring party : hence we are 
unable to give any positive information relative to the 
female and young, though, from analogy, we must believe 
them in great part destitute of the blue colour, and 
otherwise less brilliantly adorned. 

This species appears to be rather rare ; it is found 
along the Arkansaw river, near the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, during the summer months ; they frequent 
the bushy valleys, keeping much in the grass, and 
seldom alight on shrubs or trees. In this respect, also, 
they resemble the Indigo bird, and probably their habits 
are the same, although the note is entirely dissimilar. 


J32. FRIKGILLA VESPBBTJNA, COOl’ER. 

KVI-NING GROSBFAK. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XV. FIG. I. 

Few birds could form a more interesting acquisition 
to the Fauna of any country than this really find gros- 
beak. Beautiful in plumage, peculiar in its habits, 
important to systematical writers, it combines advan- 
tages of every kind. It was named and first described 
by Mr (^oper, and little has since been discovered of 
its history to be added to the information he has col- 
lected and given us in the journal above quoted. The 
species appears to have an extensive range in the 
northern and north-western parts of this continent, 
being met with from the extremity of the Michigan 
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Territory to the Rocky Mountains, within the same 
parallels. It is common about the head of Lake Supe- 
rior, at Fond du Lac, and near the Athabasca Lake. 
A few were observed by Mr Schoolcraft, during^ the 
first week of April, 1828 , about Sault Sainte Marie, 
Michig'an Territory, where they remained but a short 
time, and have not appeared since; and by Major 
Delafield, in the month of August of the same year, 
near the Savannah river, north-west from Lake Supe- 
rior. They appear to retire during the day to the deej) 
swamps of that lonely region, which are covered n itli 
a thick growth of various trees of the coniferous order, 
and only leave them in small parties at the ajiproach of 
night. Their note is strange and peculiar; and it is 
only at twilight that they are heard crying in a sin- 
gular strain. This mournful sound, uttered at such an 
unusual hour, strikes the traveller’s ear, but the bird 
itself is seldom seen ; though, probably from its unac- 
quaintance with man, it is so remarkably tame and 
fearless as almost to suffer itself to be caught uith the 
hand. 

The specimen of the evening grosbeak presented to 
the Lyceum of New York, by Mr Schoolcraft, from 
which Mr Cooper established the species, was thought, 
until lately, the only one in possession of civilized man ; 
hut we have since examined two others shot early in the 
spring on the Athabasca Lake, near the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and preserved iimoiig the endless treasures of 
Mr Leadbeater of London. The subjoined description 
is carefully drawn up from a perfect specimen now 
before us, which Mr Leadbeater, with the most obliging 
liberality, has confided to our charge. 

Although we consider the grosbeaks ( Coccothraustes) 
as only a siibgenus of our great genus Frxngilla^ they 
may with equal propriety constitute one by themselves ; 
as the insensible degrees by which intermediate species 
pass from one form into another, (which determined us 
111 considering them as a subgenus, and not a genus,) 
are equally observable between other groups, though 
admitted as genera. Coccothraustes is as much entitled 
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to be distinguished generically from Frtngilla^fiB Turdus 
from Sylvia ; and at ail events, its claim is full as ^ood, 
and perhaps better, than its near relation Pyri'hula, 
In the present work, however, we have preferred re- 
taining things as we found them, until we can apply 
ourselves to the work of a g^eneral reform, as announced 
in the first article of this volume. Thougfh we regard 
the grosbeaks as a subgenus, others, going to the oppo- 
site extreme, have erected them into a separate family, 
composed of several genera. The evening grosbeak is, 
however, so precisely similar in form to the hawfinch- 
type of the group, as to defy the attempts of the most 
determined innovators to separate them. Its bill is as 
broad, as high, quite as strong and turgid, with both 
mandibles equal, the upper depressed and rounded 
above, and the commissure straight. It (jonforms even, 
in a slight degree, in the rhomboidal shape of the ends 
of the secondaries, — a character so conspicuous in its 
analogue ; to which, in the distribution and transitions 
of its tints, though very different, it also bears a resem- 
blance. It is, however, of the four North American 
wpecies of its group, the only one so strictly allied, for 
even the cardinal grosbeak, the most nearly related of 
these species, on account of its short rounded n^ings and 
other minor traits, might be separated, though fortu- 
nately it has not been as yet, to our knowledge ; the 
others have already. 

The evening grosbeak is eight and a half inches 
long ; its bill is of a greenish yellow, brighter on the 
margins, seven-eights of an inch long, five-eighths broad, 
the same in height ; the capistrum and lora are black ; 
the front is widely bright yellow, prolonged in a broad 
stripe over the eye to the ears ; the bind crown is black, 
intermixed with yellow, visible only on separating the 
feathers, but leading to the suspicion that at some 
period the yellow extends perhaps all over the crown ; 
the sides and inferior parts of the head, the whole neck, 
above and beneath, together with the interscapulars 
and breast, are of a dark olive brown, becoming lighter 
by degreed; the scapulars are yellow, slightly tinged 
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with greenish ; the back, ramp, with the whole lateral 
and inferior surface, including the under wing and 
under tail-coverts, yellow, purer on the rump, and some- 
what tinged with olive-brown on the belly. Although 
these colours are all very pure, they are not definitely 
separated, but pass very insensibly into each other; 
thus the black of the crown passes into the dark brown 
of the neck, which, becoming lighter by degrees, is 
blended with the yellow of the back. The same thing 
takes place beneath, where the olive-brown of the breast 
passes by the nicest gradations into the yellow of the 
posterior parts ; the whole base of the plumage is pale 
bluish plumbeous, white before the tips of the feathers ; 
the femoraU are black, skirted with yellow ; the wings 
are four and a half inches long ; the smaller, middling, 
and exterior larger wing-coverts are deep black, as well 
as the spurious wing j those nearest the body are white, 
black at the origin only ; the quills are deep black, the 
three outer being subequal and longest, attenuated on 
their outer web at the point, and inconspicuously 
tipped with whitish ; the secondaries are marked with 
white on their inner web, that colour extending more 
and more as they approach the body, the four or five 
nearest being entirely pure white, like their immediate 
coverts, and slightly and inconspicuously edged with 
yellow externally; the tail is two and a half inches 
long, slightly forked, and, as well as its long superior 
coverts, very deep black; the outer feather on each 
side has, on the inner vane, towards the tip, a large, 
roundish, white spot, which seems disposed to become 
obliterated, as it is much more marked on one, than on 
that of the other side which corresponds to it, and does 
not exist in all specimens; a similar spot is perceptible 
on the second tail-feather, where it is, however, nearly 
obliterated ; the feet are flesh colour, the nails blackish, 
the tarsus measuring three quarters of an inch. 

No difference of any consequence is observable 
between the sexes ; though it might be said that the 
female is a little less in size, and rather duller in 
plumage. 
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33 . FRINGJLLA LVDOncIAITA, BOKAFAKTF. 

FEMALF ROSE-BREASTED CROSBFAK. 

BOyABlRTS, PDATE XV. I'lC. II. 

Though several figures have been published of the 
v<^ry showy male rose-breasted grosbeak, the humble 
plumage of the female and young has never been des- 
cribed. It would, however, have better served the 
purposes of science, if the preference bad been given to 
the latter, though less calculated to attract the eye, 
inasmuch as striking colours are far less liable to be 
misunderstood or confounded in the description of 
species, than dull and blended tints. It will be seen 
by the synonymy, that nominal species have in fact 
been introduced into the systems. But if it be less 
extraordinary that the female and young should have 
been formed into species, it is certainly unaccountable 
that the male itself should have been twice described in 
the same works, once as a finch, and once as a grosbeak. 
This oversight originated with Pennant, and later 
compilers have faithfully copied it, though so easy to 
rectify. 

The female rose-breasted grosbeak is eight inches 
long, and twelve and a half inches in extent. The bill 
has not the form cither of the typical grosbeaks, or 
of the biilliinches, but is intermediate between them, 
though more compressed than either ; it is three quarters 
of an inch long, and much higher than broad ; instead 
of being pure white, as that of the male, it is dusky 
horn colour above, and M'hitish beneath and on the 
margins ; the irides are hazel brown ; the crown is of 
a blackish-brown, each feather being skirted with light 
olive-brown, and faintly spotted with white on the 
centre ; from the nostrils a broad band passes over the 
eye, margining the crown to the neck ; a brown streak 
passes through the eye, and the inferior orbit is white ; 
more of the brown arises from the angle of the mouth, 
spreading on the auriculars ,* on the upper part of the 
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neck above, the feathers are whitish, edged with pale 
flaxen, and with a broad, oblong, medial, blackish brown 
spot at tip; on the remaining part of the neck and 
interscapulars this blackish spot is wider, so that the 
feathers are properly of that colour, broadly edged with 
pale flaxen; the back and rump, and the upper tail- 
coverts, are of a lighter brown, with but a few merely 
indicated and lighter spots ; the whole inferior surface 
of the bird is white, but not very pure ; the sides of 
the throat are dotted with dark brow^n, the dots occu- 
pying the tips of the feathers; the breast and flanks 
are somewhat tinged with flaxen, (more dingy on the 
latter,) and each feather being blackish along the 
middle at tip, those parts appear streaked with that 
colour ; the middle of the throat, the belly, and under 
tail-coverts, are unspotted ; the base of the plumage is 
every where plumbeous ; the wings are rounded, less 
than four inches long, entirely dusky brown, somewhat 
darker on the spurious wing, all the feathers, both quills 
and coverts, being lighter on their edges ; the exterior 
webs of the middle and larger wing-coverts are w hitish 
at tip, constituting two white bands across the wings ; 
the primaries are whitish at the origin beneath the spuri- 
ous wing ; the secondaries are inconspicuously whitish 
externally at tip, that nearest the body having a very 
conspicuous whitish spot; the lower wing-co\erts are 
of a bright buflT; and as they are red in the male, afford 
an excellent ebsential character for the species ; the tail 
is three inches long, nearly even, and of a paler dusky 
brown; the two outer feathers are slightly edged 
internally with whitish, but without the least trace of 
the large spot so conspicuous iu the male, and u hich is 
always more or less apparent in the young of tliat sex ; 
the feet are dusky, the tarsus measuring seven-eighths 
of an inch. 

The young male is at first very similar to the female, 
and is, even in extreme youth, paler and someuhat 
more spotted, but a little of the beautiful rose colour, 
of which the mother is quite destitute, soon begins to 
make its appearance, principally in small dots on the 
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throat : this colour spreads gfradually, and the wingfs and 
tail, and soon after the head, blacken, of course presenting^ 
as they advance in age a great variety of combinations. 

For the description of the beautiful adult male, we 
shall refer to Wilson, whose description is good, but 
not having stated any particulars about the habits of 
the species, we shall subjoin the little that is known of 
them. Though long since recorded to be an inhabitant 
of Louisiana, whence it was first received in Europe, 
recent observations, and the opinion of Wilson, had 
rendered this doubtful, and it was believed to be 
altogether an arctic bird, averse to the warm climate of 
the Southern States, and hardly ever appearing even 
in the more temperate. Its recent discovery in Mexico 
is, therefore, a very interesting and no less remarkable 
fact, and we may safely conclude that this bird migrates 
extensively according to season, spending the summer 
in the north, or in the mountains, and breeding there, 
and in winter retiring southward, or descending into 
the plains ; being, however, by no means numerous in 
any known district, or at any season, though perhaps 
more frequent on the borders of Lake Ontario, Its 
favourite abode is large forests, uhore it atFects the 
densest and most gloomy retreats. The nest is placed 
among the thick foliage of trees, and is constructed of 
twigs outside, and lined with fine grasses within ; the 
female lays four or five white eggs, spotted with brown. 
This may also be called an “ evening grosbeak,” for it 
also sings during the solemn stillness of night, uttering 
a clear, mellow, and harmonious note. 

We have placed this species in our subgeuus 
Coccothraustes, It is probably because he laboured 
under the mistake that all the grosbeaks removed from 
Loxia had been placed in Pyrrhula by Temminck, that 
Mr Sabine has made it a bullfinch ; and in truth the 
bill very much resembles those of that genus, so that 
the species is intermediate between the two. Mr 
Swainson places it, together with the blue grosbeak, 
Fringilla (Coccothraustes) ccerulea, in a new genus 
which he ciuls Guiraca, but w'ithout as yet characterizing 
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it. These species have, it is true, a bill somewhat 
different from that of the typical Coccothraustes, 
beings much less thick and turbid, and higfher than 
broad ; the upper mandible being* larger than the lower, 
and covering its margins entirely, compressed on the 
sides, making the ridge very distinct, (^not rounded 
above,) and curved from the base, but at tip especially : 
the margins of both are angular. 


( 34 . FRINGJLLA CYANEAf BONAPARTE. 

FEMALE INDIGO FINCH. 

BONAPARTF, PLATE XV. FIG. IV. 

The remarkable disparity existing between Jhe 
plumage of the different sexes of the common indigo 
bird renders it almost indispensably requisite that the 
female, unaccountably neglected by Wilson, as he 
generally granted this distinction in similar, and often 
in less important, cases, should be described in this 
work. Hardly any North American bird more abso- 
lutely stands in need of being thus illustrated than the 
beautiful finch which is now the subject of our con- 
sideration. It could scarcely be expected that the 
student should easily recognize the brilliant indigo bird 
of Wilson’s second volume in the description which is 
now given of it. But, how'ever simple in its appearance, 
the plumage of the female is far more interesting and 
important than that of the male, as it belongs equally 
to the young, and to the adult male after the autumnal 
moult, and previous to the change which ensues in the 
spring, — a large proportion of the life of the bird. 

The importance of a knowledge of these changes 
will also be duly estimated on recurring to the copious 
synonymy, by which it will be seen that several nominal 
species have been made by naturalists who chanced to 
describe this bird during its transitions from one state 
to another. Errors of this kind too frequently disfigure 
the fair pages of zoology, owning to the ridiculous 
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ambition of those pseudo naturalists, who, without 
taking the trouble to make investig^ations, for which 
indeed they are perhaps incompetent, g^lory in proclaiming 
a new species established on a single individual, and 
merely on account of a spot, or some such trifling 
particular I The leading systematists who have enlarged 
the boundaries of our science have too readily admitted 
such species, partly compelled to it perhaps by the 
deflciency of settled principles. But the more extensive 
and accurate knowledge which ornithologists have 
acquired within a few years relative to the changes 
that birds undergo, will render them more cautious, in 
proportion as the scientific world will be less disposed 
to excuse them for errors arising from this source. 
Liime may be profitably resorted to as a model of 
accuracy in this respect, his profound sagacity leading 
him in many instances to reject species which had 
received the sanction even of the experienced Brisson. 
Unfortunately GmeHn, who pursued a practice directly 
the opposite, and compiled with a careless and indis- 
criminating hand, has been the oracle of zoologists for 
twenty years. The thirteenth edition of the Systemi 
Naturoi undoubtedly retarded the advancement of 
knowledge instead of promoting it, and if Latham had 
erected his ornithological edifice on the chaste and 
durable Linnean basis, the superstructure w'ould have 
been far more elegant. But he first misled Gmelin, 
and afterwards suffered himself to be misled by him, 
and was, therefore, necessarily betrayed into numerous 
errors, although he at the same time perceived and 
corrected many others of his predecessor. We shall 
not enumerate the nominal species authorized by their 
w'orks in relation to the present bird, since they may 
be ascertained by consulting our list of synonyms. On 
comparing this list with that furnished by Wilson, it 
will be seen that the latter is very incomplete. Indeed, 
as regards synonymy, Wilson’s w^ork is not a little 
deficient ; notwithstanding which, however, it will be 
perpetuated as a monument of original and faithful 
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observations of nature, when piles of pedantic compila* 
tions shall be forg^otten. 

We refer our readers entirely to Wilson for the 
history of this very social little bird, only reserving to 
ourselves the task of assigning its true place in the 
system. As we have already mentioned in our “ Ob* 
servations,” he was the first who placed it in the ^enus 
Fringillay (to which it properly belongs,) after it had 
been transferred from Tanagra to Emberizn by former 
writers, some of whom had even described it under both 
in one and the same work. But although Wilson 
referred this bird to its proper genus, yet he unaccount- 
ably permitted its closely allied species, the Fringilla 
ciris, to retain its station in Fmberiza, being under the 
erroneous impression that a large bill was characteristic 
of that genus. This mistake, however, is excusable, 
when vve consider that almost all the North American 
birds which he found placed in it, through the negligence 
or ignorance of bis predecessors, are in fact distinguished 
by large bills. 

The transfer of this species to the genus Fringtlla^ 
renders a change necessary in the name of Loxia cyanca 
of Liniie, an Afric.in bird, now a Fringtlla of the 
subgenus Coccothraustes, The Ameriitan bird belongs 
to SpizOy and, together with the Fringilla cins and 
the beautiful b'ruujilla nmcentiy it may form a peculiar 
group, allied to Fringilla, Fmberiza, and Tanagra, but 
manifestly iieare.st the former. 

The adult male, in full plumage, having been described 
by Wilson, may be omitted here. The female measures 
four inches and three quarters in length, and nearly 
seven in extent. The bill is small, compressed, and 
less than half an inch long, is blackish above and pale 
horn colour beneath ; the irides are dark brown ; above 
she is uniformly of a somewhat glossy drab ; between 
the bill and eyes, and on the cheeks, throat, and all the 
inferior parts, of a reddish clay colour, much paler on 
the belly, dingy on the bre.ist, and stron»ly inclining to 
drab on the flanks, blending into the colour of the back, 
the shafts of the feathers being darker, giving somewhat 
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of a streaked appearance ; the whole base of the plomagfe 
is lead colour ; the win^s and tall are of a darker and 
less glossy brown^ each feather being edged wit;b lighter, 
more iea:tended on the secondaries, and especially the 
wing-ooverts ; the wings are two inches and a half long, 
not reaching, when folded, beyond the tail-coverts ; the 
first primary is subeqaal to the fourth, the second and 
third being longest ; the three outer, besides the first, 
are greatly attenuated on the outer web, half an inch 
from the point, where it is extremely narrow ; the tail 
is two inches in length, and but slightly emarginated ; • 
the feet are dusky, the tarsus measuring three-quarters 
of an inch. 

The male, after his autumnal moult, exhibits pretty 
much the same dress, except being more or less tinged 
with bluish. We shall here observe, that we do not 
believe that the individual kept by Wilson in a cage 
through the winter, in which the gay plumage did not 
return for more than two months, formed an exception 
to the general law, as he supposed. We have no doubt 
that this circumstance is chi^acteristic of the species in 
its wild state. 

The young strongly resemble the female ; the drab 
colour is, however, much less pure and glossy, being 
somewhat intermixed -with dusky olive, owing to the 
centre of the feathers being of the latter hue. Conse- 
quently, during the progress from youth to adolescence, 
and even during the two periodical changes, the plumage 
of this bird is more or less intermixed w ith drab, blue, 
and white, according to the stage of the moulting 
process, some being beautifully and regularly spotted 
with large masses of those colours symmetrically disposed. 

In one of these males, but little advanced in its changes, 
we readily recognize the Emhenza ctBrulea of authors, 
Azuroux of Bufibii, &c,; and in another, which has 
made farther progress tow'ards the perfect state, the 
shoulders only retaining the ferruginous tinge, w^e can 
trace the Emberiza cyanella of Sparmann. 
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85 . JPYEMHULJ FEONTdUE, BONATARTl. 

CA1M80V>NECK£D BULLFINCH. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE VI. FIG. I. MALE. — FIG. II. FEMALE. 

Much confusion exists in the works of naturalists 
respecting^ those finches and bullfinches that are tingled 
with red ; and, in fact, their great resemblance to each 
other, and their intricate synonymy, render them very 
difficult to elucidate. The only species in Wilson’s 
work with which the present may be confounded is the 
Frimftlla purpurea^ a bird closely related to ours, and 
for the first time well described and permanently 
established by that author.* But several other allied 
species may be mistaken for the crimson-necked bull- 
finch ; two of these, belonging to the genus Pyrrhiila^ 
present so much analogy with the present species, 
judging from their descriptions, that we doubted the 
correctness of giving the latter a separate place, con- 

* He was rather precipitate in asserting the Fringilla rosea and 
Loxia erifthrina to oe identical with his hinl, as they are actually 
two very distinct species, belonging to the genus FgrrJmla, and 
proper to the old continent, whilst the Purpurea is a ti ue Prtngilla, 
and peciiliai to Ainerica. To those who have not ciitically 
investigated the subject, it may appear somewhat inconsistent to 
state, that the Fryihrma is not an inhabitant of this continent, 
when it is a well known fact, that many authors speak of it as an 
American bird. This apparent contradiction may be leadilv 
removed by considering what bird those authors alluded to when 
they stated the Erythrma to be a native of North Ameiica. When 
Latham expicsswi a doubt in his Synopsis, whctlicr the buds in 
the neighboui hood of New Yoik, so much rc^'cmbling the 
Erythrma^ ivere not specifically the same, he alluded to the 
FringiUa purpurea- Ginelin, as usual, m his misciable ccmipila- 
tion, inserted this doubt of l.atham as a certainty. As to the 
crinison-headcd finch of Pennant, it is evidently the Purpureaf 
thus excusing, in pait, the stiange assertion of Wilson. Latham 
also committed an error in his index, by placing the Loxia 
erythrina of Pallas and Giiielin, his ow’n cnin8oii-headt*d fiuch, as 
a variety of Pringilla rosea, 
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sidering^ it identical with Pyrrhula erythrina of Tem- 
minck, whose description ag^rees better with it than that 
of any other. Yet, in addition to Some diiferences 
discoverable by comparing the crimson-necked bullfinch 
with his description, we cannot admit, that an arctic 
bird of the old continent, known to visit even the more 
northern portion of the temperate climates only during 
very cold winters, and then not very regularly, should 
be found, in the month of July, on the sultry plains of 
the Arkansaw, and of course breeding there. We 
therefore conclude that our bird is not the erythrina^ 
although we regret our inability to give differential 
characters, having never seen that species, as our 
endeavours to obtain a specimen have not been attended 
with success. The southern residence of our bird might 
lead us to suppose it the Loxia {Pyrrhula) vtolaceay 
which we have not seen, neither do we think the 
species well established. But if we are to rely on the 
short description given of it, and on Catesby’s figure, 
we cannot perceive much resemblance between them ; 
their identity, however, would not much surprise us, 
when we consider that Catesby’s figure of the Pyrrhula 
violacea is as much like our bird as his figure of the 
purple finch is like what it is intended to represent. 
Having the authority of Say, we consider it as new, 
notwithstanding these doubts. 

The crimson-necked bullfinch was procured by Long’s 
party, near the Rocky Mountains, and Say described it 
111 the journal of that expedition, under the name of 
Fringilla frontalis, adopting that genus in the compre- 
hensive limits assigned by Illiger and Cuvier. The 
specific name given by Say is preoccupied in that genus 
by an African species ; but, as we consider our bird a 
Pyrrhula, we think proper to retain his name. 

The crimson-necked bullfinch is five inches and a 
half long. The bill and feet are horn colour; the lower 
mandible is paler ; the irides arc dark brown ; the 
head, neck beneath, and superior portion of the breast, 
are brilliant crimson, most intense near the bill and 
over the eye ; the space between the bill and the eye 
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is cinereous gray, as well as the cheeks, and the small 
feathers immediately around the bill; the crimson 
feathers are brown at base, being red only at tip ; the 
occiput, and the neck above and on each side, are 
brown, with a reddish casf, the feathers being margined 
with pale ; the back is dusky brownish ; the rump and 
superior tail-coverts are crimson, but less vivid than 
that of the head ; the inferior portion of the breast, the 
belly, and vent, are whitish, each feather having a broad 
fuscous line ; the general plumage is lead colour at base. 
The wings are blackish brown, the primaries being 
broadly margined within, towards the base, with 
whitish, and exteriorly edged with grayish ; the coverts 
and secondaries arc edged with dull grayish ; the tail 
is blackish brown, hardly emarginated; the lateral 
feathers are edged, on the inner side, with whitish. 

Such is the description of our male specimen ; hut 
as it was procured when summer was far advanced, a 
season in which the plumage begins to fade, it is proper 
to observe, that the colouring of this bird is probably 
much more brilliant in its full spring dress, the crimson 
extending much farther down on the back, &c. As the 
season advances, the tips of the feathers, which are the 
only parts of a crimson colour, being gradually worn 
off, the bird as gradually loses its briliianoy; and, in 
the autumnal and winter plumage, exhibits the humble 
appearance of the female. 

The female is altogether destitute of the brilliant 
colour, being dusky brown above, the feathers margined 
on each side with dull whitish; the whole inferior 
surface is whitish, each feather having a brown longi- 
tudinal line in the middle, obsolete on the vent, which 
is almost pure white. 

A change similar to that above mentioned, takes 
place in the purple iinch, whose habits also much 
resemble those of the crimson-necked bulllinch; but 
the form of its bill is certainly that of a finch, and wdll 
always distinguish it from the species we are describing, 
the bill of which is unequivocally of the bullfinch form. 
The different tints of red adorning these birds, will 
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also at once strike the eye of the least expert in 
discriminating species ; in the present bird, the tint is 
vivid crimson, whilst in the purple finch, it is rosaceous. 
In addition to these characters, the latter is a somewhat 
larger bird, with a pure white belly and inferior tail- 
coverts, and a deeply emarginated tail ; whilst the 
former has a nearly even tail, and its belly and inferior 
tail-coverts are striped with dusky. 

Some persons, without doubt, may think it highly 
improper to separate generically two birds, so closely 
allied as the present species and the purple finch, which 
may be mistaken tor the same species ; but we may 
remark, that they etand at the extreme limit of their 
respective genera, and form the links of union between 
Pyrrhula and Fringilla. It is true, that the intimate 
alliance of these two groups would seem to justify 
Illiger, Meyer, and others, in uniting them under the 
same genus; but, as Fringilla is so vast in the number 
of its species, and Pyrrhula has a few distin(5tive cha- 
racters, we choose to follow Temminck, Vieillot, and 
other naturalists, by arranging them generically separate. 
The closeness of affinity between these tw o birds, when 
thus properly disposed, affords no good reason for the 
unity of their genera ; for, if we proceed to the abolition 
of all artificial distinction between genera united by 
almost imperceptible gradations, would be joined 

to TurduSj Myiothera to Troglodytes^ Lanms to Mus~ 
cicapa, the u'hole of these w ould be confused together ; 
and, in fact, orders and classes would be considered as 
genera ; and even the vast groups, thus formed, w^ould 
be still observed to unite inseparably at their extremes, 
and w^e should finally be compelled to consider all living 
bodies, both animal and vegetable, as belonging to one 
genus. This argument, how^ever, may not convince 
every naturalist of the propriety of our arrangement, 
and they must, therefore, place the tw o species, strictly 
according to nature, in one genus, and consider the 
present as a Fringilla ; but how^ unnatural will then be 
the situation of Pyrrhula vudgaiis^ and Pyrrhtda enuc’^ 
leator J 
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The inflated form of the bill, the curvature of both 
mandibles, very apparent in the superior one, as well as 
the compression of both at tip, are obvious characters, 
which distinguish the species of Byrrhula from the 
FnngUlcBy in which both mandibles are nearly straight, 
and present a conic form on every side. 

Berries, and seeds which they extract from the 
pericarp, buds, and young shoots of different plants, 
constitute the food of the bullfinches. They generally 
frequent forests and bushy places, building their nests 
on small trees, or low branches of large ones : the 
females lay four or five eggs. The greater number of 
the species moult twice a year ; the sexes differ consi- 
derably in appearance. They reside in cold and tempe- 
rate climates, with the exception of a few species, that 
inhabit Africa and South America. 

The crimson-necked bullfinch is found in the district 
of country extending along the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, near the Arkansaw river, and has not been 
observed elsewhere. In the month of July, when our 
specimens were obtained, these birds occur in small 
scattered flocks, keeping mostly on the tops of the 
cotton-wood trees, on whose buds they partially feed. 
Their voice considerably resembles that of their relative, 
the Frmgilla purpurea. 


3G. PYRRHULA EmrCLEATOR, — FKMALE p[NE BULLFINCH, 
BONAP. PLATF XVl. FIG, III. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

The female pine bullfinch is eight and a half inches 
long, and thirteen and a half in extent ; the bill 
measures more than half an inch, is blackish, with the 
lower mandible paler at base ; the feathers of the whole 
head, neck, breast, and rump, orange, tipped with 
brownish, the orange richer on the crown, where are a 
few blackish dots, the plumage at base plumbeous ; the 
back is cinereous, somewhat mixed with orange ; the 
shafts darker ; belly and femorals, pure cinereous ; 
lower tail-coverts, whitish, shafted with dusky; the 
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wings are four and a half inches long, reaching beyond 
the middle of the tail ; the smaller coverts are similar 
to the back, cinereous slightly tinged with orange ; 
middle and larger, blackish, margined with whitish 
exteriorly and widely at tip ; the lower coverts are 
whitish gray ; quills, blackish, primaries.margined with 
pale greenish orange, secondaries and tertials with 
broad white exterior margins; the tail is three and 
three quarter inches long, blackish ; the feathers with 
narrow pale edges ; feet, dusky ; nails, blackish. 

In the young female, the head and rump are tinged 
with reddish. The male most accurately described by 
Wilson, is not adult, but full one year old; at which 
period, contrary to the general law of nature, it is the 
brightest, as was first stated by Linno, though his 
observation has since been overlooked, or unjustly 
contradicted. In the adult male, the parts that were 
crimson in the immature bird, exhibit a fine reddish 
orange, the breast and belly being also of that colour, 
but paler ; the bars of the wings, tinged with rose in 
the young, become pure white. 

We have nothing to add to Wilson’s history of this 
bird. Although, after the example of Temminck and 
others, we place this species at the head of the bull- 
finches, we cannot avoid remarking, that its natural 
affinities connect it most intimately with the crossbills, 
being allied to them closely in its habits, and in its 
form, plumage, and general garb, even in its anoma- 
lous change of colours. ,The bill, however, precisely 
that of a bullfinch, induces us to leave it in that 
genus, between which and the crossbills it forms a 
beautiful link ; the obtuse point of the lower mandible, 
but especially the small, porrect, setaceous feathers 
covering the nostrils, as in these latter, eminently 
distinguish it from all others of its own genus. These 
characters induced Cuvier to propose it as a subgenus, 
under the name of Corythns ; and Vieillot as an entirely 
distinct genus, n hich he first named Pinicolay but has 
since changed it to Strohilophagn, These authors have 
of course been followed by the German and English 
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ornithologists of the new school, who appear to consider 
themselves bound to acknowledge every genus proposed, 
from whatever quarter, or however minute and variable 
the characters on which it is based. 

GENUS XVI LOXJA. 

37 . LOXIA LEUCOPTFRA. FEMALE WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XV. FIG. III. 

The white-winged crossbill, first made known by 
Latham in his celebrated SynopsiSy was subsequently 
introduced on his authority into all the huge compila- 
tions of the last century. Wilson introduced the male, 
and promised the female, together wdth “ such additional 
facts, relative to its manners, as he might be able to 
ascertain.’* It is to fulfil Wilson’s engagement that we 
now endeavour to describe minutely the other sex, in 
all its dift'erent states of plumage. This has never 
before been done, though Vieillot, since Wilson’s time, 
has compiled some account of its habits, described the 
female, and recently published a bad enough figure of 
the male in his Galene des Oiscaux. 

The English name was bestowed by its discoverer, 
the scientific was imposed on by the compiler, Gmelin, 
who, like the daw in the fable, though with much better 
success, appropriated to himself the borrow^ed ])lumes 
of others, making Latham’s new species his own, by 
being the first to give them scientific names, M'hich the 
discoverer himself was afterwards obliged to adopt in 
his Index Ormthologicus, In the present instance, 
however, he took the liberty of altering Gmelin’s name, 
most probably with the view of giving one analogous 
to that of Loxia curvirostruy and indicative of the 
remarkable form of the bill That character having since 
been employed as generic, the propriety of Latham’s 
change has ceased to exist, and in fact the advantage is 
altogether on the side of Gmelin. We have therefore 
respected the right of priority, even in the case of an 
usurper. 
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The female white-wioged crossbill is ire inchas and 
three quarters long^, and nearly nine in extent ; the bill 
is mor4 than five^igfhths long^, of a dark horn colour^ 
paler on the edges $ as is the case in the whole genus^ 
it is very much compressed throughout, but especially 
at the point, where the edges almost unite into one ; 
both mandibles are curved ^the lower one upwards) 
from the base, the ends crossing each other ^ the upper 
has its ridge distinct, and usually crosses to the left in 
both sexes, and not, as Wilson appears to intimate, 
generally in one sex only; the lower mandible is 
considerably shorter ; the tongue is short, cartilaginous, 
and entire; the irides are of a very dark hazel; the 
small setaceous feathers covering the nostrils, which is 
one of the characteristics of the genus, are whitish 
gray ; the bottom of the plumage is every where slate 
colour ; the head, and all the upper parts down to the 
rump, are of a grayish green strongly tinged with 
olive, each feather being marked with black in the 
centre, giving the plumage a streaked appearance ; the 
rump is pure pale lemon yellow, the upper tail-coverts 
are blackish, margined with whitish olive ; the front, 
and a broad line over and round the eye and bill, are 
slightly distinguished from the general colour of the 
head by the want of olivaceous, being grayish white, 
and as the feathers are very small, appear minutely 
dotted with black: the curved blackish spot, more 
apparent in the colours the male, is slightly indicated 
on the sides of the bead; the sides of the head and 
neck, the throat, and the breast, arc of a grayish white, 
also streaked with blac'kish, and somewhat tinged with 
yellowish on the sides of the breast ; the flanks become 
of a dingy yellow^ish gray, and have largo, dull, blackish ^ 
blotches; the belly and vent are of a much purer 
whitish, and the streaks are on that part long, narrow, 
and well defined; the under tail-coveits are blackish, 
with broad w'hite margins ; the wrings arc three inches 
and a half long, reaching, when closed, to the last of the 
tail-coverts ; the first three primaries are subequal and 
longest, the fourth being but little shorter, and much 
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longer than tka succeeding ; the general colour of the 
wing is black, the smaller coyerts each margined with 
olive; the middle and longer coverts broadly tipped 
with white, forming a double band across the wings, so 
conspicuous as to afford the most obvious distinguishing 
character of the species ; all the quills are slightly edged 
with paler, the tertials being also tipped with white ; 
the under wing-coverts are of a dark silvery, as well as 
the whole inferior surface of the wing ; the tail measures 
two and a half inches, being as usual composed of twelve 
feathers ; it is black, and deeply emarginated, the feathers 
acute, and slightly edged with paler : the feet are short, 
rather robust, and blackish ; the tarsus five-eighths of 
an inch in length, somewhat sharp behind, with its 
covering entire before ; the toes are divided to the base, 
very short, the middle one considerably the longest, but 
much less than half an inch long, the lateral one 
subequal, (all these being; remarkable characters of the 
genus ;) the hind toe long, and stoutest ; the nails strong, 
much curved, and sharp, the hind one the longest, and 
twice as large as the lateral. 

The male described by Latham, Wilson, and Vieillot, 
as iiv full plumage, but which, with Temminck, we 
have good reasons for believing to be between one and 
4wo years old, differs from the female in being a trifle 
larger, and of a crimson red where she is olive gray ; 
the base of the plumage is also considerably darker, 
approaching to black on the head, which colour predo- 
minates in several parts of the plumage, round the eye, 
on the front, in a broad line curving and widening from 
the eye each side of the neck, and appearing distinctly 
on the back, where it generally forms a kind of band 
descending from the base of the wing ; the rump is of 
a beautiful rose-red ; the black of the win^ and tail is 
deeper ; the white, pure, and more extended ; the lining 
of the quills, and especially of the tail-feathers, more 
conspicuous ; the belly is of a pure whitish, much less 
streaked, &c. 

The bird which, from analogy, we take for the adult 
male, though we have no positive evidence for deciding 
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whether it is in the passage to, or from, the preceding, 
differs only in having a light buff orange tinge, where 
the other has crimson : it agrees with it in all its 
minute markings, the patch on the sides of the head is 
better defined, and the wings and tail are of a still 
deeper black, the edges of the quills and tail-feathers 
being very conspicuous, and almost pure >vhite. All 
these facts conspire to favour our opinion. In this 
state, the bird is rare, as might be expected, and has 
not before been noticed by any naturalist. 

The very young male before assuming the red, at the 
age of one year, exactly resembles the female ,* being 
only more grayish, and less tinged with olive, and 
having the rump greenish yellow, instead of yellow. 

The four above described states of plumage are 
selected from a number of specimens shot on the same 
day, and out of the same flock. The changes of these 
birds must still rank among the unexplained phenomena 
of natural history. An illustration might be attempted, 
by supposing a double moult to take place in the birds 
of this genus, but besides that we ought to be cautious 
in admitting an hypothesis like this, not founded on 
observation, it would be entirely untenable in the pre- 
sent instance, from the fact, that all the variations of 
plumage are found at the same period of the year; 
thus proving that age, and, of course, sex, but not 
season, produce these changes; and Me must provi- 
sionally admit, that, contrary to what takes place in all 
other birds, these, (the crossbills,) together M'ith the 
pine bullfinches, lose, instead of acquiring brilliancy of 
colours, as they advance in age. 

This species inhabits, during summer, the remotest 
regions of North America, and it is therefore extraor- 
dinary that it should not have been found in the 
analogous climates of the old continent. In this, its 
range * ividely extended, as we can trace it from 
Labrador, M^estward to Fort de la Fourche, in latitude 
56°, the borders of Peace river, and Montague island 
on the northu^est coast, M’here it was found by Dixon. 
Round Hudson’s Bay it is common and M^ell kiiow'n, 
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probably extending far to the northwest, as Mackenzie 
appears to allude to it when speaking of the only land 
bird found in the desolate regions he was exploring, 
which enlivened, w'ith its agreeable notes, the deep and 
silent forests of those frozen tracts. It is common on 
the borders of Lake Ontario, and descends in autumn 
and winter into Canada and the northern and middle 
States. Its migrations, however, are very irregular. 
During four years it had escaped my careful researches, 
and now, while writing, (in the first week of November, 
1 827,) they are so abundant, that I am able to shoot 
every day great numbers out of flocks that are con- 
tinually alighting in a copse of Jersey scrub-pine (^Pims 
inops^ even opposite my window. It is proper to 
mention, that owing perhaps to the inclemency of the 
season, which has so far been distinguished by rains, 
early frost, and violent gales of wind, there have been 
extraordinary flights of winter birds. Many flocks of 
the purple linen are seen in all directions. The 
American siskin, (^Fringilla pinusy Wils.) of which I 
never saw a living specimen before, covers all the 
neighbouring pines and its favourite thistles with its 
innumerable hosts. The snow-bunting {Emheriza 
nivalis) has also made its appearance in New Jersey, 
though ill small parties, after an absence of several 
years. 

The white-winged crossbills generally go to Hudson’s 
Bay on their return from the south, and breed there, 
none remaining during summer even in the most 
northern parts of the United States, where they are 
more properly transient irregular visitors, than even 
winter residents. They are seldom observed elsewhere 
than in pine swamps and forests, feeding almost 
exclusively on the seeds of these trees, together with 
a few berries. All the specimens I obtained had their 
crops filled to excess entirely with the small seeds of 
Pinvs inops. They kept in flocks of from twenty to 
iifty, when alarmed suddenly taking wing all at once, 
and after a little manoeuvring in the air, generally 
alighting again nearly on the same pines whence they 
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had or adorningf the naked branches of some 

distant^ hig^h, and insulated tree. In the countries 
where they pass the summer, they build their nest on 
the limb of a pine, towards the centre ; it is composed 
of grasses and earth, and lined internally with feathers. 
The female lays five eggs, which are white, spotted 
with yellowish. The young leave their nest in June, 
and are soon able to join the parents in their autumnal 
migration. 

In the northern countries, where these birds are 
very numerous, when a deep snow has covered the 
ground, they appear to lose all sense of danger, and by 
spreading some favourite food, may be knocked down 
with sticks, or even caught by the hand, while busily 
engaged in feeding. Their manners are, in other respects, 
very similar to those of the common crossbill, as 
described by Wilson, and they are said also to partake 
of the fondness for saline substances so remarkable in 
that species. 


GENUS XVII. — COL UMBA 
38 . COLUMBA FASCIATAf SAT. — BAND-TAILED TIGEON. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE VIII. FIG. III. 

Tins bird, which is a male, was shot in July, by Mr 
Titian Peale, at a saline spring on a small tributary of 
the river Platte, within the first range of the Rocky 
Mountains ; it was accompanied by another individual, 
probably its mate, w'hich escaped. As no other speci- 
mens have been discovered, the reader will not be 
surprised that our specific description is unaccompanied 
by a general history of their manners. 

The band-tailed pigeon is thirteen inches long ; the 
bill is yellow, black at tip, and somewhat gibbous behind 
the nostrils ; the feet are yellow, and the nails black ; 
the irides are blackish ; the head is of a purple cine- 
reous colour; the neck, at its junction with the head, 
has a white semiband, beneath which its back and sides 
are brilliant golden green, the feathers being brownish 
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purple at base; the under pajrt of the neck is pale 
vinaceous purplish, this colour becominjr paler as it 
approaches the vent, which, together with the inferior 
tail-coverts, is white. The anterior portion of the back, 
the wing-coverts, and scapulars, are brownish ash ; the 
primaries are dark brown, edged with whitish on the 
exterior webs ; the lower part of the back, the rump, 
tail-coverts, inferior wing-coverts, and sides, are bluish 
ash, brighter beneath the wdiigs. The shafts of the 
body feathers and tail-coverts are remarkably robust, 
tapering rather suddenly near the tip. The tail, which 
consists of twelve feathers, is slightly rounded at tip, 
with a definite blackish band at two-thirds the length 
from the base, visible on both sides ; before this band 
the colour is bluish ash, and behind dirty grayish : the 
tail is much lighter on the inferior surface. 

This species is closely allied to Columba carihcea of 
Gmelin, with w'hich Say stated its analogy, and also to 
Columba Imcocephala of Linne. In fact, it possesses 
some characters in common with each of these species, 
such as the band on the tail of the former, and an 
indication of white on the head of the latter. This 
character may induce some naturalists to suppose it 
the young of the leucocephala ; but by a careful com- 
parison, all doubt will be removed, and it will be 
admitted to the rank of a distinct species. 

The caribcea may readily be distinguished from the 
present species, by its superior size, and by being 
destitute of the white band on the neck ; by having a 
reddish bill, tipped with yellow, and dark red feet. 
The leucocephala^ in the adult state, has the whole 
head white above; but as it is destitute of this dis- 
tinction when young, acquiring it gradually as it 
advances in age, other discriminating characters must 
be employed ; the tail is without a band, the bill is red 
with a white tip, and the feet are red. 
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59 . COLUMBA LEUCOCSPHALAi LIN. — WHITE-CROWNED PIGBON. 
BOKAPARTEy PLATE XVIl. FIG. 1. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM* 

This bird has been already alluded to in the preceding 
article, when pointing out the ditFerence between it and 
the new Columba fasciata of Say. We were then far 
from supposing that we should so soon have to become 
its historian ; but having ascertained that it inhabits 
Florida, as well as the West Indies, we are enabled to 
give it a place in these {)ages. 

The white-crowned pigeon, well known as an inha- 
bitant of Mexico and the West Indies, is likewise found 
in great numbers on some of the Florida keys, such 
as Key Vacas and others, early in spring, where it 
feeds almost exclusively on a kind of wild fruit, usually 
called beach plum, and some few berries of a species of 
palmetto, that appears to be peculiar to those keys. They 
are also extensively spread in Jamaica and St Domingo, 
and are very abundant in the island of Porto Rico, 
frequenting deep woods, and breeding on rocks, whence 
they are called by some rock pigeons. They are very 
numerous on all the Bahama Islands, and form an 
important article of food with the inhabitants, parti- 
cularly when young, being then taken in great quantities 
from the rocks where they breed. On the Florida 
keys also they breed in large societies, and the young 
are much sought after by the wreckers. They there 
feed principally on berries, and especially on those of a 
tree called sweetwood. When the fruit of this is ripe, 
they become fat and well flavoured, but other fruits 
again make their flesh very bittei . 

BufFon, in accordance with his whimsical idea of 
referring foreign species to those of Europe, considers 
the present as a variety of the biset ( Columba livia^ 
Briss.) To that bird it is in fact allied, both in form 
and plumage; and has, moreover, the same habit of 
breeding in holes and crevices of rocks ; but it is, at the 
same time, entirely distinct. 
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The siae of the white-crowned pigeon has been 
underrated by authors. Its length is fourteen inches, 
and its extent twenty-three. The bill is one inch long, 
carmine red at the base, the end from the nostrils 
being bluish white j the irides are orange yellow, the 
bare circle round the eye dusky white, becoming red 
in the breeding season ; the entire crown, including 
all the feathers advancing far on the bill, is white, with 
a tinge of cream colour, and is narrowly margined with 
black, which passes insensibly into the general deep 
slate colour : on the nape of the neck is a small deep 
purplish space changing to violet ; the remainder of the 
neck above, and on the sides, is covered by scale-like 
feathers, bright green with bluish and golden reflections, 
according as the linht falls ; the sides of the head, the 
body above, and whole inferior surface, the wings and 
tail above and beneath — in short, the whole bird, without 
any exception but the parts described, is of a uniform 
deep bluish slate, much lighter on the belly, more tinged 
with blue on the stout shafted rump feathers, somewhat 
glossy, and approaching to brownish black on the 
scapulars : the quills are more of a dusky black ; the 
wings are nearly eight inches long, reaching, when 
closed, to two-thirds of the tail ; the first primary is 
somewhat shorter than the fourth, and the second and 
third are longest ; the third is curiously scalloped on 
the outer web, which is much narrowed for two inches 
from the tip ; all are finely edged with whitish ; the 
tail is five inches long, perfectly even, of twelve uniform 
broad feathers, with rounded tips ; the feet are carmine 
red, the nails dusky ; the tarsus measures less than an 
inch, being subequal to the lateral toes, and much 
shorter than the middle one. The female is perfectly 
similar. The young are distinguished by duller tints, 
and the crown is at first nearly uniform with the rest 
of their dark plumage ; this part, after a time, changes 
to gray, then grayish white, and becomes whiter and 
whiter as the bird grows >oider. It is proper to remark, 
after what has been said under the article of the band- 
tailed pigeon, that the white colour extends equally 
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over 4lLe Whole crAfim, not more on one part than 
another ; thus never admitting of a restricted band or 
line, as In that much lighter coloured bird. 

Another species closely allied to, and perhaps iden* 
tical with, our band*tai]ed pigeon, (though we have 
equally good reasons for believing it the Coiumba 
riffma of Temminck,) and of which we have not yet 
been able to procure specimens, is also well known to 
bk'eed on the Florida keys, whither probably almost all 
the West Indian species occasionally resort. 


40 . COLUUBA ZBlNAIXlAy BONAPA&TS. — ZKXAinA PIGEON. 

BONAPARtK, PLATE XVII. PIG. fl. 

The name of dove is not commonlv used to designate 
a systematic group, but is employed for , all fhe small 
pigeons indiscriminately, whilst the larger doves are 
Known as pigeons. Even this distinction of size, 
however, does not seem to be agreed upon, as we find 
authors calling the larger species doves, and the smaller 
ones pigeons, and sometimes even applying both appel- 
lations to different sexes or ages of the same species, as 
in the case of the common American pigeon, Coiumba 
migratoria. This extensive family of birds, so remark- 
able for richness and splendour of colours — so important 
as contributing largely to supply the w ants of manKind — 
so interesting as forming so perfect a link betiveen the 
two great divisions of the feathered tribes — has been 
divided, on more philosophical principles, into three 
groups, w^hich some naturalists consider as genera, and 
others as subgenera, or sections. Of these tw'o only 
are found represented in America; the third, a very 
natural group, being confined to Africa and the large 
eastern islands of the old world. That to w hich the 
present bird, and aJl the North Ameiican species but 
one, belong, is the most typical of all, being 4*haracterized 
by a straight an-d slender bill, both mandibles of which 
are soft and flexible, and the upper turgid towards the 
end; by their short tarsi, divided toes, and long, acute 
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wings, with the first ptiniRry somewhat shorter than 
the second, which is the longest. This group (the 
true pigeons and doves) is, however, so numerous ia 
species, that we cannot but w'onder that it should sUIl 
remain comparatively untouched by the reforming hand 
of our contemporaries ; especially seeing that as good 
reasons may be found for subdividing them as the 
parrots, rfnd other large natural groups. We may 
indicate the differences exhibited in the form of the 
scales covering the tarsus, and the shape of the tail, 
&c. as offering characters on which sections or genera 
could be founded. But as the species of the United 
States, which are those we are to treat of, are but few, 
we shall leave the promising task to any one whose 
researches may lead him to engage in it ; and shall only 
observe, that the two species described by Wilson 
belong to a different group from the three we have 
since introduced into the Fauna of this country. Of 
these the present beautiful dove is the only one hitherto, 
undescribed. i. 

This new and charming little species inhabits the 
Florida keys with the preceding, but is much more 
rare. We have also received it from Cuba, and noticed 
a specimen in a collection of skins sent from that island 
W Mr MacLeay to the Zoological Society of London. 
They are fond of being on the ground, where they 
are most commonly observed dusting themselves, and 
seeking for the gravel, which, like the gallinaceous 
birds, they swallow to assist digestion. When flushed, 
they produce the same whistling noise with their wings 
as the common turtle dove, Columba carolinensis. 

The Zenaida dove measures ten inches in length. 
The bill is somewhat more robust than that of the 
common dove, but otherwise perfectly similar, less than 
an inch long, black, the corners of the mouth being 
lake ; the irides are dark brown, the pupil of the eye 
large, and the eye itself full, giving tne whole bird a 
mild and pleasing expression ; the naked orbits are of 
a bluish gray. The whole plumage above is yellowish 
ashy brown, tinged with vinaceous on the crofvn, and 
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paler on the sides of the head and neck ; under the 
ears is a small bright rich and deep violaceous spo^ 
rivalling the amethyst in splendour ; and above this 
a similar smaller one, not very distinguishable; the 
sides of the neck before the bend of the wing exhibit 
splendid golden violaceous reflections, slightly passing 
into greenish in different lights ; the scapulars are 
spotted with black, the spots being large and roundish ; 
tne exterior wing-coverts, spurious wing, and quill- 
feathers, are blacKish; the primaries are edged with ^ 
white externally, and, with the exception of the outer 
ones, at tip also ; the secondaries are broadly terminated 
with white; the chin is yellowish white; the whole 
inferior surface is bright vinaceous, paler on the throat, 
and gradually passing into richer on the belly; the 
flanks and under wing-coverts are delicate lilac, and the 
under tail-coverts are mixed with the same colour, some 
of the longest being entirely lilac, which is also found 
at the base of the plumage on the belly and rump ; the 
wings are six inches and a quarter long, reaching within 
one inch of the tip of the tail ; the primaries are entire 
on both vanes ; the first is longer than the fourth, the 
second longest, though scarcely longer than the third ; 
the tail is four and a half inches long, composed of 
twelve broad, full, rounded feathers, extending but one 
inch beyond their coverts ; it is nearly even, and of the 
colour of the body, with a broad black band at two- 
thirds of its length, obsolete on the two middle feathers, 
(which are of the colour of the body,) purer on the 
^ree exterior ; the lateral feathers are pearl gray for 
half an inch towards the tip, the outer plume being 
moreover of that colour on the outer vane; all the 
tail-feathers are blackish on the inferior surface to 
within three quarters of an inch of their tips. The 
feet are red; the nails blackish; the tarsus measures 
three quarters of an inch in length. 

The female is very similar to the male in size and 
colour; the head, however, is but slightly tinged with 
vinaceous, the golden violet reflections of the neck are 
not quite so vivid, and the inferior surface of a paler 
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vinae^oiis, but graduated as in the male. The lateral 
taU-feathers are also much more uniform with the 
middle one, and of course with the back, the three outer 
only on each side being pearl gray at tip. This latter 
character, however, we should rather attribute to age 
than sex, if we had not good reason to believe that our 
female is a perfectly adult bird. 

At first sight, tne Zenaida dove might perhaps be 
mistaken for the common turtle dove, Columba caro- 
linemiBj and marginata of authors,) having the same 
general colour and several common markings ; but, to 
mention no other difierential character, the short even 
tail, composed of but twelve feathers, all rounded, the 
outer bluish gray at tip, will at once distinguish it from 
the latter, which belongs to a different group, having 
the tail long cuneiform, and (what is found in no other 
American species, not even its close relation, the 
passenger pigeon) composed of fourteen tapering and 
acute leathers, the two middle remarkably so, and the 
lateral pure white at tip. If any other distinction should 
be required, the white tips of the secondaries of our 
new species will afford a good one, as well as the outer 
tail-feather, the exterior web of which is blue gray, 
crossed, as well as the others, by the black band; 
whilst in the C. carolinensis it is entirely pure white, 
the black band being confined to the inner web. 


GENUS XWll. —MELEAGRIS, LiNNiEUS. 

41 . MELEAGR18 OALLOPAFO, LINNiEUS. — WILD TtllKET. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE IX. MALE AND FEMALl'. 

The native country of the wild turkey extends from 
the north-western territory of the United States to the 
Isthmus of Panama, south of which it is not to be found, 
notwithstanding the statements of authors, who have 
mistaken the curassow for it. In Canada, and the now 
densely peopled parts of the United States, wild turkeys 
were formerly very abundant; but, like the Indian 
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and buffalo', they have been compelled to yield to tho 
destructive ingenuity of the white settlers, often 
wantonly exercised, and seek refuge in the remotest 
parts of the interior. Although they relinquish their 
native soil with slow and reluctant steps, yet such is 
the rapidity with which settlements are extended and 
condensed over the surface of this country, that we 
may anticipate a day, at no distant period, when the 
hunter will seek the wild turkey in vain. 

We have neglected no means of obtaining information 
from various parts of the Union, relative to this inte- 
resting bird; and having been assisted by the zeal and 

S oliteness of several individuals, who, in different 
egrees, have contributed to our stock of knowledge 
on this subject, we return them our best thanks. We 
have particular satisfaction in acknowledging the kind- 
ness of Mr John J. Audubon, from whom we have 
received a copious narrative, containing a considerable 
portion of the valuable notes collected by him, on this 
bird, during twenty years that he has been engaged in 
studying ornithology, in the only book free from error 
and contradiction, the great book of nature. His 
observations, principally made in Kentucky and Loui- 
siana, proved the more interesting, as we had received 
no information from those states : we have, in conse- 
quence, been enabled to enrich the present article with 
several new details of the manners and habits of the 
wild turkey. 

The wooded parts of Arkansaw, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
and Alabama ; the unsettled portions of the states of 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois ; the vast expanse 
of territory northwest of these states, on the Mississippi 
and Missouri, as far as the forests extend, are more 
abundantly supplied, than any other parts of the union, 
with this valuable game, which forms an important part 
of the subsistence of the hunter and traveller in the 
wilderness. It is not probable that the range of this 
bird extends to, or beyond, the Rocky Mountains ; the 
Mandan Indians, who a few years ago visited the city 
of Washington, considered the turkey one of the greatest 
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cariosities tliey had seen, and prepared a skin of one, to 
carry home for exhibition. 

The wild turkey is not very plenty in Florida, Georg^ia, 
and the Carolinas ; is still less frequently found in the 
western parts of Virg^inia and Pennsylvania; and is 
extremely rare, if indeed it exists at all, in' the remaining^ 
nortl^ern and eastern parts of the United States; in 
New England, it even appears to have been already 
destroyed one hundred and fifty years back. I am, 
however, credibly informed, that wild turkeys are yet 
to be found in the mountainous districts of Sussex 
•county. New Jersey. The most eastern part of Penn- 
sylvania now inhabited by them, appears to be Lancaster 
county ; and they are often observed in the oak woods 
near Philipsburg, Clearfield county. Those occasionally 
brought to the Philadelphia and New York markets, 
are chiefly obtained in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

The M'ild turkeys do not confine themselves to any 
particular food; they eat maize, all sorts of berries, 
fruits, grasses, beetles ; and even tadpoles, young frogs, 
and lizards, are occasionally found in their crops ; but 
where the pecan nut is plenty, they prefer that fruit 
to any other nourishment; their more general predi- 
lection is, however, for the acorn, on which they rapidly 
fiitten. When an unusually profuse crop of acorns 
is produced in a particular section of country, great 
numbers of turkeys are enticed from their ordinary 
haunts in the surrounding districts. About the begin- 
ning of October, while the mast still remains on the 
trees, they assemble in flocks, and direct their course 
to the rich bottom lands. At this season they are 
observed in great numbers on the Ohio and Mississippi. 
The time of this irruption is known to the Indians by 
the name of the turkey month. 

The males, usually termed associate in parties, 

numbering from ten to a hundred, and seek their food 
apart from the females ; whilst the latter either move 
about singly with their young, then nearly two-thirds 
grown, or, in company with other females and their 
families, form troops, sometimes consisting of seventy 
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or eighty indiyiduals, all of whom are intent on avoidiiiff 
the old males, who, whenever opportunity offers, attack 
and destroy the young, hy repeated blows on the skull. 
All parties, however, travel in the same direction, and 
on foot, unless they are compelled to seek their indivi- 
dual safety by flying from the hunter’s dog, or their 
march is impeded by a large river. When about to 
cross a river, they select the highest eminences, that 
their flight may be the more certain; and here they 
sometimes remain for a day or more, as if for the purpose 
of consultation, or to be duly prepared for so hazardous 
a voyage. During this time the males gobble obstre* 
perousfy, and strut ^vith extraordinary importance, as 
if they would animate their companions, and inspire 
them with the utmost degree of hardihood; the females 
and young also assume much of the pompous air of the 
males, the former spreading their tails, and moving 
silently around. At length the assembled multitude 
mount to the tops of the highest trees, whence, at a 
signal note from a leader, the whole together wing their 
way towards the opposite shore. All the old and fat 
ones cross without difl&culty, even when the river 
exceeds a mile in width ; but the young, mea^e, and 
weak, frequently fall short of the desired landing, and 
are forced to swim for their lives ; this they do dexter- 
ously enough, spreading their tails for a support, closing 
their wings to the body, stretching the neck forwards, 
and striking out quickly and forcibly with their legs. 
If, in thus endeavouring to regain the land, they 
approach an elevated or inaccessible bank, their exer- 
tions are remitted, they resign themselves to the stream 
for a short time, in order to gain strength, and then, with 
one violent effort, escape from the water. But in this 
attempt all are not successful ; some of the weaker, 
as they cannot rise sufficiently high in air to clear the 
bank, fall again and again into the water, and thus 
miserably perish. Immediately after the turkeys have 
succeeded in crossing a river, they for some time ramble 
about without any apparent unanimity of purpose^ and 
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a great many are destroyed by the hunters, although 
tMy are then least yaluable. 

When the turkeys have arrived in their land of 
abundance, they disperse, in small flocks, composed of 
individuals of all sexes and ages intermingled, who 
devour all the mast as they advance : this occurs about 
the middle of November. It has been observed, that, 
after these long journeys, the turkeys become so familiar 
as to venture on the plantations, and even approach so 
near the farmhouses as to enter the stables and corn- 
cribs, in search of food ; in this way they pass the 
autumn, and part of the winter. During this season 
great numbers are killed by the inhabitants, who 
preserve them in a frozen state, in order to transport 
them to a distant market. 

Early in March they begin to pair ; and, for a short 
time previous, the females separate from, and shun 
their mates, though the latter pertinaciously follow 
them, uttering their gobbling note. The sexes roost 
apart, but at no great distance, so that, when the female 
utters a call, every male within hearing responds, rolling 
note after note, in the most rapid succession ; not as 
when spreading the tail and strutting near the hen, but 
in a voice resembling that of the tame turkey, when 
he hears any unusual or frequently repeated noise. 
Where the turkeys are numerous, the woods from one 
end to the other, sometimes for hundreds of miles, resound 
with this remarkable voice of their wooing, uttered 
responsively from their roosting places. This is continued 
for about an hour ; and, on the rising of the sun, they 
silently descend from their perches, and the males begin 
to strut, for the purpose of winning the admiration of 
their mates. 

If the call be given from the ground, the males in the 
vicinity fly towards the individual, and, whether they 
perceive her or not, erect and spread their tails, throw 
the head backwards, distend the comb and wattles, 
strut pompously, and rustle their wings and body feathers, 
at the same moment ejecting a puff of air from the 
lungs. Whilst thus occupied, they occasionally halt to 
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look out for tbo female, and then resume their strutting^ 
and puffing, moving wiA as much rapidi^ as the nature 
of their gait will admit. During this ceremonious 
approach, the males often encounter each other, and 
desperate battles ensue, when the conflict is only termi- 
nated by the flight or death of the vanquished. 

This pugnacious disposition is not to be regarded as 
accidental, but as resulting from a wise and excellent 
law of nature, who always studies the good of the 
species, without regard to the individuals. Did not 
females prefer the most perfect of their species, and 
were not the favours of beauty most willingly dispensed 
to the victorious, feebleness and degeneracy would 
soon mark the animal creation ; but, in consequence of 
this general rule, the various races of animals are propa- 
gated by those individuals who are not only most to 
be admired for external appearance, but most to be 
valued for their intrinsic spirit and energy. 

When the object of his pursuit is discovered, if the 
female be more than one year old, she also struts, and 
even gobbles, evincing much desire ,* she turns proudly 
round the strutting male, and suddenly opening her 
wings, throws herself towards him, as if to terminate 
his procrastination, and, laying herself on the earth, 
receives his dilatory caresses. But should he meet a 
young hen, his strut becomes different, and his move- 
ments are violently rapid ; sometimes rising in air, he 
takes a short circular flight, and on alighting drags his 
wings for a distance of eight or ten paces, running at 
full speed, occasionally approaching tne timorous hen, 
and pressing her, until she yields to his solicitations. 
Thus are they mated for the season, though the male 
does not confine himself exclusively to one female, nor 
does he hesitate to bestow his attentions and endear- 
ments on several, whenever an opportunity offers. 

One or more females, thus associated, follow their 
favourite, and roost in his immediate neighbourhood, if 
not on the same tree, until they begin to lay, when 
they change their mode of life, in order to save their 
eggs, whimi the male uniformly breaks if in his power, 
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that the female may not be withdrawn from the grati- 
tioation of his desires. At this time the females shun 
the males during^ the greater part of the day ; the latter 
become clumsy and careless, meet each other peacefully, 
and so entirely cease to gobble, that the hens are obliged 
to court their advances, calling loudly and almost conti- 
nually for them. The female may then be observed 
caressing the male, and imitating his peculiar gestures, 
in order to excite his amorousness. 

The cocks, even when on the roost, sometimes strut 
and gobble, but more generally merely elevate the tail, 
and utter the puff, on which the tail and other feathers 
suddenly subside. On light or moonshining nights, 
near the termination of the breeding season, they repeat 
this action, at intervals of a few minutes, for several 
hours together, without rising from their perches. 

The sexes then separate; the males, being much 
emaciated, cease entirely to gobble, retire and conceal 
themselves by prostrate trees, in secluded parts of the 
forest, or in the almost impenetrable privacy of a cane* 
brake. Rather than leave their hiding places, they 
suffer themselves to be approached within a short 
distance, when they seek safety in their speed of foot ; 
at this season, however, they are of no value to the 
hunter, being meagre and covered with ticks. By thus 
retiring, using very little exercise, and feeding on 
peculiar grasses, they recover their flesh and strength, 
and when this object is attained, again congregate, and 
recommence their rambles. 

About the middle of April, when the weather is dry, 
the female selects a proper place in which to deposit 
her eggs, secured from the encroachment of water, and, 
as far as possible, concealed from the watchful eye of 
the crow ; this crafty bird espies the hen going to her 
nest, and having discovered the precious deposit, waits 
for the absenc>e of the parent, and removes every one 
of the eggs from the spot, that he may devour them at 
leisure. The nest is placed on the ground, either on a 
dry ridge, in the fallen top of a dead leafy tree, under 
a thicket of sumach or briars, or by the side of a log : 
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it is of a very simple structure, bein^ composed pf a 
few dried leaves. In this receptacle the eggs are depo*> 
sited, sometimes to the number of twenty, but more 
usually from nine to fifteen ; they are whitish, spotted 
with reddish brown, like those of the domestic bird. 
Their manner of building, number of eggs, period of 
incubation, &c. appear to correspond throughout the 
Union, as I have received exactly similar accounts from 
the northern limits of the turkey range, to the most 
southern regions of Florida, Louisiana, and the western 
wilds of Missouri. 

The female always approaches her nest with great 
caution, varying her course so as rarely to reach it 
twice by the same route ; and, on leaving her charge, 
she is very careful to cover the whole with dry leaves, 
with which she conceals it so artfully, as to make it 
extremely difficult, even for one who has watched her 
movements, to indicate the exact spot: hence few 
nests are found, and these are generally discovered by 
fortuitously starting the female from them, or by the 
appearance of broken shells, scattered around by some 
cunning lynx, fox, or crow. When laying or sitting, 
the turkey hen is not readily driven from her post by 
the approach of apparent danger; but, if an enemy 
appears, she crouches as low as possible, and suffers 
it to pass, A circumstance related by Mr Audubon 
will shew how much intelligence they display on such 
occasions : having discovered a sitting ben, he remarked 
that, by assuming a careless air, whistling, or talking 
to himself, he was permitted to pass within five or six 
feet of her ; but, if he advanced cautiously, she would 
not suffer him to come within twenty paces, but ran 
off twenty or thirty yards with her tail expanded, when, 
assuming a stately gait, she paused on every step, 
oocasionally uttering a chuck. They seldom abandon 
their nests on account of being discovered by man, but 
should a snake, or any other animal, suck one of the 
eggs, the parent leaves them altogether. If the eggs 
be removed, she again seeks the male and recommences 
laying, though otherwise she lays but one nest of eggs 
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during the season. Several turkey hens sometimes 
associate, perhaps for mutual safety, deposit their eggs 
in the same nest, and rear their broods together. Mr 
Audubon once found three females sitting on forty-two 
eggs. In such cases, the nest is constantly guarded by 
one of the parties, so that no crow, raven, nor even 
polecat, dares approach it. 

The mother will not forsake her eggs, when near 
batching, while life remains ; she will suffer an enclo- 
sure to be made around and imprison her, rather than 
abandon her chaise. Mr Audubon witnessed the 

to secure 
says he, 
rise from 

the eggs, look anxiously towards them, chuck with a 
sound peculiar to the mother on such an occasion, 
remove carefully each half empty shell, and with her 
bill caress and dry the younglings, that already stand 
tottering and attempting to force their way out of the 
nest.” 

When the process of incubation is ended, and the 
mother is about to retire from the nest with her young 
brood, she shakes herself violently, picks and adjusts 
the feathers about the belly, and assumes a different 
aspect ; her eyes are alternately inclined obliquely up* 
wards and sidewise ; she stretches forth her neck, m 
every direction, to discover birds of prey or other 
enemies ; her wings are partially spread, and she softly 
clucks to keep her tender offspring close to her side. 
They proceed slowly, and, as the hatching generally 
occurs in the afternoon, they sometimes return to pass 
the first night in the nest. While very young, the 
mother leads them to elevated dry places, as if aware 
that humidity, during the first few days of their life, 
w'ould be very dangerous to them, they having then 
no other protection than a delicate, soft, haiir down. 
In very rainy seasons wild turkeys are scarce, because, 
when completely wetted, the young rarely survive. 

At the expiration of about two weeks, the young 
leave the ground on which they had previously reposed 


hatching of a brood, while thus endeavouring 
the young and mother. I have laid flat,” 
“ within a very few feet, and seen her gently 
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%t night under the female, and follow her to some low, 
large branch of a tree, where they nestle under the 
broadly curved wings of their vigilant and fostering 
parent. The time then approaches in which they seek 
the open ground or prairie land during the day, in 
search of strawberries, and subsequently of dewberries, 
blackberries, and grasshoppers ; thus securing a plenti- 
ful food, and enjo\ung the influence of the genial sun. 
They frequently dust themselves in shallow cavities of 
the soil, or on anthills, in order to clean ofl' the loose 
skin of their growing feathers, and rid themselves of 
ticks and other vermin. 

The young turkeys now grow rapidly, and in the 
month of August, when several broods flock together, 
and are led by their mothers to the forest, they are 
stout and quite able to secure themselves from the unex- 
pected attacks of wolves, foxes, lynxes, and even cougars, 
by rising quickly from the ground, aided by their strong 
legs, and reaching with ease the upper limbs of the 
tallest tree. Amongst the numerous enemies of the 
wild turkey, the most dreaded are the large diurnal 
and nocturnal birds of prejr, and the lynx (Felts rufa,) 
who sucks their eggs, and is extremely expert at seizing 
both parent and young j he follows them for some 
distance, in order to ascertain their coui’se, and then, 
making a rapid circular movement, places himself in 
ambush before them, and waits until, by a single bound, 
he can fasten on his victim. 

The following circumstance is related by Bartram : 

Having seen a flock of turkeys at some distance, I 
approached them with great caution ; when, singling 
out a large cock, and being just on the point of firing, 
I observed that several young cocks were afirighted, 
and in their language warned the rest to be on their 
guard against an enemy, whom I plainly perceived was 
mdustriously making his subtle approaches towards 
them, behind the fallen trunk of a tree, about twenty 
yards from me. This cunning fellow-hunter was a large 
jht wild cat, or lynx : he saw me, and at times seemed 
io widich my motions, as if determined to seize the 
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delicious prey before me ; upon which I changed my 
object^ and levelled my piece at him. At that instant 
my companion, at a distance, also discharged his piece, 
the report of which alarmed the flock of turkeys, and 
my fellow-hunter, the cat, sprang over the log, and 
trotted off.” 

These birds are guardians of each other, and the first 
who sees a hawk or eagle gives a note of alarm, on 
M’hich all within hearing lie close to the ground. As 
they usually roost in flocks, perched on the naked 
branches of trees, they are easily discovered by the 
large owls, and, when attacked by these prowling birds, 
often escape by a somewhat remarkable manoeuvre. 
The owl sails around the spot to select his prey ; but, 
notwithstanding the almost inaudible action of his 
pinions, the quick ear of one of the slumberers perceives 
the danger, which is immediately announced to the 
whole party by a chuck; thus alarmed, they rise on 
their legs, and watch the motions of the owl, who, 
darting like an arrow, would inevitably secure the 
individual at which he aimed, did not the latter suddenly 
drop his head, squat, and spread his tail over his back ; 
the owl then glances over without inflicting any injury, 
at the very instant that the turkey suffers himself to 
fall headlong towards the earth, where he is secure from 
his dreaded enemy. 

On hearing the slightest noise, wild turkeys conceal 
themselves in the grass, or among shrubs, and thus 
frequently escape the hunter, or the sharp-sighted birds 
of prey. The sportsman is unable to find them during 
the day, unless he has a dog trained for the purpose ; 
it is necessary to shoot them at a very short distance, 
since, when only wounded, they quickly disappear, and, 
accelerating their motion by a sort of half flight, run 
with so much speed, that the swiftest hunter cannot 
overtake them. The traveller, driving rapidly down 
the declivity of one of the AUeghanies, may sometimes 
see several of them before him, that evince no urgent 
desire to get out of the road; but, on alighting, in 
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hopes of shooting them, he soon finds that all pursuit 
is T«n. 

In the spring, when the males are much emaciated 
by their attendance on the females, it sometimes may 
happen that, in cleared countries, they can be overtaken 
by a swift cur-dog, when they will squat, and suffer 
themselves to be caught by the dog, or hunter, who 
follows on horseback. But from the knowledge we 
have gained of this bird, we do not hesitate to affirm, 
that the manner of running down turkeys, like hares 
or foxes, so much talked of, is a mere fable, as such a 
sport would be attended with very trifling success. A 
turkey hound will sometimes lead his master several 
miles, before he can a second time flush the same indi- 
vidual from his concealment; and even on a fleet horse, 
after following one for hours, it is often found impossible 
to put it up. During a fall of melting snow, turkeys 
will travel extraordinary distances, and are often pur^ 
sued in vain by any description of hunters ; they have 
then a long, straddling manner of running, very easy 
to themselves, but which few animals can e(jual. This 
disposition for running, during rains, or humid weather, 
is common to all gallinaceous birds. 

The males are frequently decoyed within gunshot, 
in the breeding season, by forcibly drawing the air 
through one of the wing bones of the turkey, producing 
a sound very similar to the voice of the female; but the 
performer on this simple instrument must commit no 
error, for turkeys are quick of hearing, and, when 
frequently alarmed, are wary and cunning. Some of 
these will answer to the call without advancing a step, 
and thus defeat the speculations of the hunter, who 
must avoid making any movement, inasmuch as a single 
glance of a turkey may defeat his hopes of deciding 
them. By imitating the cry of the bari’ed owl, (Stria: 
nebulosa,) the hunter discovers many on their roosts, 
as they will reply by a gobble to every repetition of 
this sound, and can tnus be approached with certainty, 
about daylight, and easily killed. 

Wild turkeys are very tenacious of their feeding 
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grounds, as well as of the trees on which they have 
once roosted. Flocks have been known to resort to 
one spot for a succession of years, and to return after a 
distant emigration in search of food. Their roosting 
place is mostly on a point of land, jutting into a river, 
where there are large trees. When they have collected 
at the signal of a repeated gobbling, they silently 
proceed towards their nocturnal abodes, and perch near 
each other : from the numbers sometimes congregated 
in one place, it would seem to be the common rendezvous 
of the whole neighbourhood. But no position, however 
secluded or difficult of access, can secure them from the 
attacks of the artful and vigilant hunter, who, when 
they are all quietly perched tor the night, takes a stand 
previously chosen by daylight, and, when the rising 
moon enables him to take sure aim, shoots them down 
at leisure, and, by carefully singling out those on the 
lower branches tirst, he may secure nearly the whole 
flock, neither the presence of the hunter, nor the report 
of his gun, intimidating the turkeys, although the 
appearance of a single owl would be sufficient to alarm 
the whole troop : the dropping of their companions 
from their sides excites nothing but a buzzing noise, 
which seems more expressive of surprise than fright. 
This fancied security, or hcedlessuess of danger, while 
at roost, is characteristic of all the gallinaceous birds 
of North America. 

The more common mode of taking turkeys is by 
means of pens, constructed with logs, covered in at top, 
and with a passage in the earth under one side of it, 
just large enough to admit an individual when stooping. 
The ground chosen for this purpose is generally sloping, 
and the passage is cut on the lower side, widening 
outwards. These preparations being completed, Indian 
com is strewed for some distance around the pen, to 
entice the flock, which, picking up the grain, is 
gradually led towards the passage, and thence into the 
enclosure, where a sufficient quantity of corn is spread 
to occupy the leader until the greater part of the turkeys 
have entered. When they raise their heads and discover 
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that they are prisoners, all their exertions to esei^e are 
directed upwards and against the sides of the pen, not 
having sagacity enough to stoop sufficiently low to pass 
out by the way they entered, and thus they become an 
easy prey, not only to the experienced hunter, but even 
to the boys on the frontier settlements. 

In proportion to the abundance or scarcity of food, 
and its good or bad quality, they are small or large, 
meagre or fat, and of an excellent or indifferent flavour : 
in general, however, their flesh is more delicate, more 
succulent, and better tasted than that of the tame 
turkey : they are in the best order late in the autumn, 
or in the beginning of winter. The Indians value this 
food so highly, when roasted, that they call it “ the 
white man’s dish,” and present it to strangers as the 
best they can offer. It seems probable that in Mexico 
the wild turkey cannot obtain |(pich substantial food as 
in the United States, since Hernandez informs us that 
their flesh is harder, and in all respects inferior to that 
of the domestic bird. 

The Indians make much use of their tails as fans ; 
the women weave their feathers with much art on a 
loose web made of the rind of the birch tree, arranging 
them so as to keep the down on the inside, and exhibit 
the brilliant surface to the eye. A specimen of this 
cloth is in the Philadelphia Museum ; it was found 
enveloping the body of an Indian female, in the great 
Saltpetre cave of Kentucky. 

Among the benefits conferred by America on the 
rest of the world, the gift of this noble bird should 
occupy a distinguished place, as unquestionably one of 
the most useful of the feathered tribe, being capable of 
ministering largely to the sustenance and comfort of 
the human race. Though the turkey is surpassed in 
external beauty by the magnificent peacock, its flesh is 
neatly superior in excellence, standing almost unrivalled 
for delicacy of texture and agreeable sapidity. On this 
account it has been eagerly sought by almost all nations, 
and has been naturalized with astonishing rapidity 
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the worl^ almost umversally constituting 
a favourite banquet dish. 

The turkey, belonging originally to the American 
continent, was necessarily unknown to the ancients, 
who, in this as in a thousand* other instances, were 
deficient in our noost common and essential articles of 
food. Readers unacquainted with the fact may well be 
surprised to learn, that, although the introduction of this 
bird into Europe is comparatively modern, its origin has 
already been lost sight of, and that eminent naturalists 
of the last century, who liyed so much nearer to the time 
of its first appearance, have expressed great uncertainty 
concerning its native country. Thus Belon, Aldrovandi, 
Oessner, Ray, &c. thought that it came originally 
from Africa and the East Indies, and endeavoured to 
recognize it in some of the domestic birds of the ancients. 
Belon and Aldrovandi supposed it to have been men- 
tioned by ancient au^ors, but they mistook for it the 
Numida mdeagris of ]nnn4, which is actually an African 
bird, now almost naturalized in America, even in a 
wild state, so that it would be apparently more reason- 
able for America to regard that bird as indigenous, 
than that the old continent should lay claim to the 
turkey. In so soon losing sight of the origin of this 
bird, we see a strong exemplification of the ungrateful 
disposition of man, who can durably treasure up the 
memory of wronge and injuries, but fails to recollect 
the greatest benefits he has received. It would be loss 
of time to combat the arguments advanced by authors, 
who have deceived themselves in attempting to deprive 
America of her just title to this bird, since they nave 
been fully refuted by the eloquent Buffon ; but we may 
here introduce a sketch of its progress from America 
throughout Europe. 

The first unquestionable description of the turkey 
was written by Oviedo, in 1525, in the summary of 
his History of the Indies, This bird was sent from 
Mexico to Spain early in the sixteenth century; from 
Spain it was introduced into England in 1524. Turkeys 
were taken to France in the reign of Francis the First, 
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whence they spread into Germany, Italy, &c. ; a few, 
however, had been carried to the latter country by the 
Spaniards, some years previously. The first turkey 
eaten in France appears to have been served up at the 
wedding banquet of Charles the Ninth, in tne year 
1570. Since that period they have been bred with so 
much* care, that, in England, as we read in ancient 
chronicles, their rapid increase rendered them attainable 
at country feasts, where they were a much esteemed 
dish as early as 1585. Europeans conveyed them to 
all their colonies, and thus were they gradually intro- 
duced into Asia, Africa, and even Oceanica. 

The French distinguished them by the name of Cog 
et Poule (Vlnde^ (cock and hen from India,) because 
they were natives of the West Indies. Subsequently, for 
the sake of brevity, they called them Dindon^ an 
appellation which is yet retained. The English name 
is still worse, as it conveys the false idea that the 
turkey originated in Asia, owing to the ridiculous 
habit, formerly prevalent, of calling every foreign object 
by the name of Turk, Indian, &c. 

Although the turkey is generally considered a stupid 
bird, it is probable that his intellectual qualifications 
have not been fairly appreciated, as he is susceptible of 
very lively emotions. If any new and remarkable 
object attracts the attention of the male, his whole 
appearance and demeanour undergo a sudden and 
extraordinary change : relinquishing his peaceful aspect, 
he boldly raises himself, his head and neck become 
turgid, and the wattles, from an influx of blood, glow 
with vivid red ; he bristles up the feathers of the neck 
and back, his tail is vertically raised and expanded like 
a fan, and the wing-feathers are extended until they 
touch the ground. Thus transformed, he utters a low, 
humming sound, and advances with a grave and haughty 
strut, occasionally accelerating his steps, and, at the 
same time, rubbing the tips of the primary feathers 
violently a^inst the earth. During tnese manoeuvres, 
he now and then utters a harsh, interrupted, and disso- 
nant note, apparently expressive of the highest degree 
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of TBSe : this cry, sounding like rook, oorook, oorook', 
will be repeated at the pleasure of any person who 
should whistle, or strike the ear of the bird by any 
other acute or unusual sound. The appearance of any 
red cloth is sure to awaken his anger, and induce him 
to rush fearless! jr on the disagreeable object, exerting 
all his power to injure or 4estroy it. 

In connection with the peculiar character of this bird, 
we may advantageously quote the sentiments of the 
great Franklin, who expressed a regret that the turkey 
should not have been preferred to the bald eagle as an 
emblem of the United States. Certainly this eagle is 
a tyrannical and pusillanimous bird, by no means an 
appropriate representative of a great and magnanimous 
nation, as was the eagle chosen by the Romans. 

“ Others object to the bald eagle,** says Franklin, in 
one of his letters, ** as looking too much like a dindon, 
or turkey. For my own part, I wish the bald eagle had 
not been chosen as tbe representative of our country ; 
he is a bird of bad moral character ; he does not get his 
living honestly; you may have seen him perched on 
some dead tree, where, too lazy to fish for himself, he 
watches the labour of the fishing hawk, and, when that 
diligent bird has at length taken a fish, and is bearing it 
to his nest for the support of his mate and young ones, 
the bald eagle pursues him, and takes it from him. 
With all this injustice he is never in good case, but, like 
those among men who live by sharping and robbing, he 
is generally poor, and often very lousy, firesides, he is 
a rank coward ; the little kingbird, not bigger than a 
sparrow, attacks him boldly, and drives him out of the 
uistrict. He is, therefore, by no means a proper emblem 
for the brave and honest Cincinnati of America, who 
have driven all the Kingbirds from our country, though 
exactly fit for that order of knights which the French 
call Chevaliers Industrie, I am, on this account, not 
displeased that the figure is not known as a bald eagle, 
but looks more like a turkey. For in truth the turkey 
is, in comparison, a much more respectable bird, and 
withal a true original native of America. Eagles have 
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been found in all countries, but the turkey was peculiar 
to ours. He is, besides, (tbouj?b a little vain and silly, 
•tis true, but not the worse emblem for that,) a bird of 
courage, and would not hesitate to attack a grenadier 
of the British guards, who should presume to invade 
bis farm-yard with a red coat on.” 

But, since the choleric temper and vanity of the 
tame turkey are proverbial in various languages, in 
some of which its very name is opprobrious, and often 
applied in derision to vainglorious and stupid people, 
we are better satisfied that its effigy was not placed in 
the escutcheon of the United States. 

Those who have not observed the turkey in its w’ild 
state, have only seen its deteriorated progeny, which 
are greatly inferior in size and beauty. So tar from 
having gained by the care of man, and the abundance 
of food accessible in its state of domestication, this bird 
has degenerated not only in Europe and Asia, but, what 
is certainly extraordinary, even in its 'native country. 
The domesticated turkey of America, accustomed as it 
is to roam in the woods and open fields almost without 
restraint, is in no respect superior to that of the 
European poultry yard. I have, however, seen several 
very beautiful ones from Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Sussex county. New Jersey, that were said 
to be a cross breed between the wild cock and tame 
hen. This crossing often occurs in countries w'^hero 
wild and tame turkeys are found; it is well known 
that they will readily approach each other ; and such 
is the influence of slavery even upon the turkey, 
that the robust inhabitant of the forest will drive his 
degenerate kinsfolk from their own food, and from their 
females, being generally welcomed by the latter and by 
their owners, who well know the advantages of such a 
connection. The produce of this commixture is much 
esteemed by epicures, uniting the luscious obesity of 
the one, with the wild flavour of the other. A gentle- 
man, residing in Westchester county, New York, a few 
years since procured a young female wild turkey, in 
order to make the experiment of crossing the breed ; 
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but, owingf to some circumstance, it did not succeed, 
and in the ensuing spring this female disappeared. In 
the following autumn she returned, followed by a large 
brood ; these were quite shy, but, by a little manage* 
ment, they w’^ere secured in a coop, and the mother 
allowed her liberty : she remained on the farm until 
the succeeding spring, when she again disappeared, and 
returned in autumn with another brood. This course 
she has repeated for several successive years. 

Eggs of the wild turkey have been frequently taken 
from their nests and hatched under the tame hen ; the 
young preserve a portion of their uncivilized nature, 
and exhibit some knowledge of the difference between 
thenLselves and their foster mother, roosting apart from 
the tame ones, and in other respects shewing the force 
of hereditary disposition. The domesticated young, 
reared from the eggs of the wild turkey, are often 
employed as decoy birds to those in a state of nature. 
Mr William Bloom, of Clearfield, Pennsylvania, caught 
five or six wild turkeys, when quite chickens, and 
fiucceeded in rearing them. Although sufficiently tame 
to feed with his tame turkeys, and generally associate 
with them, yet they always retained some of their 
original propensities, roosting by themselves, and higher 
than the tame birds, generally on the top of some tree, 
or of the house. They were also more readily alarmed ; 
on the approach of a dog, they would fly oii^ and seek 
safety in the nearest woods. On an occasion of this 
kind, one of them flew across the Susquehanna, and 
the owner was apprehensive of losing it; in order to 
recover it, he sent a boy nidth a tame turkey, which 
was released at the place where the fugitive had 
alighted. This plan was successful ; they soon joined 
company, and the*tame bird induced his companion to 
return home. Mr Bloom remarked, that the wild 
turkey will thrive more, and keep in better condition, 
than the tame, on the same quantity of food. 

Besides the above mentioned half breed, some 
domesticated turkeys, of a very superior metallic tint, 
are sold in the Philadelphia and Mew York markets as 
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.wld ones. Many of these require a practised eye to 
distinguish their true character, but they are always 
rather less brilliant, and those I examined had a broad 
whitish band at the tip of the tail-coyerts, and another 
at the tip of the tail itself, which instantly betrayed 
their origin, the wild ones being entirely destitute of 
the former, and the band on the tip of the tail being 
neither so wide nor so pure. 

In the following description we give the generic as 
well as the specific characters of the wild turkey, in 
order to make it complete. 

The male wild turkey, when full grown, is nearly 
four feet in length, and more than five in extent. The 
bill is short and robust, measuring two inches and. a 
half to the corner of the mouth ; it is reddish, and horn 
colour at tip ; the superior mandible is vaulted, declining 
at tip, and overhangs the inferior, being longer and 
wider; it is covered at base by a naked cere-like 
membrane, in which the nostrils are situated, they 
being half closed by a turgid membrane, and opening 
downwards; the inferior mandible slightly ascends 
towards the tip ; the aperture of the ear is defended by 
a fascicle of small decomposed feathers ; the tongue is 
fleshy and entire ; the irides are dark brown ; the 
head, which is very small in proportion to the body, 
and half of the neck, are covered by a naked bluish 
skin, on which are a number of red wart-like elevations 
on the superior portion, and whitish ones on the 
inferior, interspersed with a few scattered, black, 
^bristly hairs, and small feathers, which are still less 
numerous on the neck ; the naked skin extends farther 
downwards on the inferior surface of the neck, where 
it is flaccid and membranous, forming an undulating 
^^pendage, on the lower part of u'bich are cavernous 
elevations, or wattles, A wrinkled, fleshy, conic, 
extensible caruncle, hairy and penicellated at tip, arises 
from the bill at its junction with the forehead; when 
the bird is quiescent, this process is not much more 
than an inch and a half long ; but when he is excited 
by love or rage, it becomes elongated, so as to cover 
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tho bill entirely, and depend two or three inches below 
it. The neck is of a moderate length and thickness, 
bearing on its inferior ‘portion a pendent fascicle of 
black rigid hairs, about nine inches long. The body is 
thick, somewhat elongated, and covered with long 
truncated feathers; these are divided into very light 
fuliginous down at base, beyond which they are dusky ; 
to this dusky portion succeeds a broad, effulgent, 
metallic band, changing now to copper colour or bronze 
gold, then to violet or purple, according to the incidence 
of light ; and at tip is a terminal, narrow, velvet black 
band, which does not exist in the feathers of thte neck 
and breast ; the lower portion of the back; and the 
upper part of the rump, are much darker, with less 
brilliant golden violaceous reflections ; the feathers of 
the inferior part of the rump have several concealed, 
narrow, ferruginous, transverse lines, then a black band 
before the broad metallic space, which is effulgent 
coppery ; beyond the terminal narrow black band is an 
unpiflished bright bay fringe. The upper tail*co verts 
are of a bright bay colour, with numerous narrow bars 
of shining greenish ; all these coverts are destitute of 
the metallic band, and the greater number have not 
the black subterminal one; the vent and thighs are 
plain brownish cinereous, intermixed with paler ; the 
under tail-coverts are blackish, glossed with coppery 
towards the tip, and at tip are bright bay. 

The wings are concave and rounded, hardly surpassing 
the origin of the tail; they have twenty-eight quiU 
feathers, of which the first is shortest, and the fourth 
and fifth longest,^ the second and ninth being nearly 
oqual; the smaller and middling wing-coverts are 
coloured like the feathers of the body; the greater 
coverts are copper violaceous, having a black band 
near the whitish tip ; their concealed web is blackish, 
sprinkled with dull ferruginous: in old birds, the 
exterior web is much worn by friction amongst the 
bushes, in consequence of which those feathers exhibit 
a very singular, un webbed, curved appearance. The 
spurious wing, the primary coverts, and the primaries. 
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are plain blackisli, banded with white, whidi k inters 
rupted b^ the shaft, and sprinkled with blackish ; the 
secondiunes have the white portion so largfe, that tfaejf' 
may as weU be described as white, banded with bladEish, 
and are, moreover, tinged with ferruginous jp^ellow ; 
this colour gradually encroaches on the white, and 
then on the blackish, in proportion as the feathers 
approach the body, so that the tertials are almost 
entirely of that colour, being only sprinkled with 
blackish, and having metallic reflections on the inner 
weh; the anterior under wing-coverts are brownish 
black, the posterior ones being gray ; the tail measures 
more than a foot and a quai*ter, is rounded; and 
composed of eighteen wide feathers it is capable of 
being expanded and elevated, together with the supe- 
rior tail-coverts, so as to resemble a fan, when the 
bird parades, struts, or wheels. The tail is ferruginous,^ 
mottled with black, and crossed by numerous narrow 
undulated lines, of the same colour, which become 
confused on the middle feathers; near the tip is a 
broad black band, then the feathers are again mottled 
for a short distance, and are widely tipped with ferru- 
ginous yellow. 

The feet are robust and somewhat elongated ; the 
tarsus measures more than six inches in length, being 
covered before by large alternate pentagonal plates, and 
furnished, on the inner posterior side, with a rather 
obtuse, robust, compressed spur, nearly one ineh long.. 
The toes are three before, connected at base by a 
membrane, and one behind, touching the ground only 
at tip, being articulated higher on the tarsus than the 
others, and one-half shorter than the lateral toes, which 
are equal;, the middle toe is more than four inches 
long, and the posterior hut Iktle more than one inch ; 
they are all covered by entire plates ; the sole is granu- 
lated: the colour of the feet is red, the margins of 
the plates and scales, the membrane and nails, being 
blackish; the nails are oblong, wide, obtuse at tip, 
rounded above, and perfectly plain beneath. 

The femaia,, or hen. turkey, k considerably smaller ia 
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I me, being' three feet and a quarter long ; the bill and 
rfeet resemble those of the male, but are proportioDall3r 
/ smaller, the latter being destitute of eyen a rudiment 
of spur; the irides are like those of the male; the 
head and neck are not so naked as in that sex, but 
are covered by small, decomposed feathers, of a dirty 
grayish colour; those of the back of the neck are 
tipped with ferruginous, constituting a longitudinal 
vitta on that part ; the caruncle on the frontlet is rudi- 
mental, not susceptible of being elongated ; the pectoral 
appendage is entirely wanting in our specimen; the 
general plumage is dusky gray, each feather having a 
metallic band, less brilliant tnan that of the male ; then a 
blackish band and a grayish terminal fringe ; the black 
subterminal band is obsolete on the feathers of the neck, 
and of the whole inferior surface ; those of the latter 
part, with the feathers of the lower portion of the back, 
of the rump, and' the flanks, have their tips yellowish 
ferruginous, becoming gradually brighter towards the 
tail. The vent and thighs are dirty yellowish gray, 
without any reflections; the under tail-coverts are 
tipped, and varied with rather deep ferruginous ; the 
superior tail-coverts are like those of the male, but 
duller, and tipped with a broad, whitish ferruginous 
fringe. The wings are also duller, each covert being 
tipped with grayish ; less white exists on the primaries, 
the bands being narrower, and the secondaries entirely 
destitute of them. The tail is similar in colour to that 
of the male. It is proper to remark, that the female 
which furnished the above description, though certainly 
adult, had not attained to its full size and perfect 
beauty. It was procured in the month of March, on 
St John’s River, Florida. The male was selected from 
among many fine specimens, shot in the month of 
April, near Engineer Cantonment, on the Missouri. 
It weighed twenty-two pounds ; but as the males are 
very thin at that season,^ when in good order it must 
have weighed much more. 

• The extraordinary leanness of this bird, at particular seasont 
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The fovLUg of both sexes resemble each other so 
closely, before the naked membrane acqutres its tinge 
of red, as to be scarcely distinguishable ; the females, 
however, when a few days old, are somewhat larger 
than the males, and have a weaker piping note; the 
males then begin to stand higher on their legs, which 
are stronger than those of the females, and soon exhibit 
the rudiments of spurs. On the approach ot the first 
winter, the young males shew a rudiment of the beard 
or fascicle of hairs on the breast, consisting of a mere 
tubercle, and attempt to strut and gobble ; the second 
year the hairy tuft is about three inches long ; in the 
third the turkey attains its full stature, although it 
certainly increases in size and beauty for several years 
longer. In a fine male specimen, evidently young, which 
I obtained in the Philadelphia market, the plumage is 
equally brilliant with that of the finest adult, although 
the frontal caruncle is only one inoJi in length, the 
pectoral appendage two inches, and the spur merely 
rndimentd. The concealed portion of the plumage on 
the anterior part of the back is sprinkled with pale fer- 
ruginous, which disappears as the bird advances in age. 

Females of four years old have their full size and 
colouring ; they then possess the pectoral fascicle, four 
or five inches long, (^which, according to Mr Audubon, 
they exhibit a little in the second year, if not barren,) 
but this fascicle is much thinner than that of the male. 
The barren hens do not obtain this distinction until a 
very advanced age ; and, being preferable for the table, 
the hunters single them from the flock, and kill them 
in preference to the others. The female wild turkey 
is more frequently furnished with the hairy tuft than 
the tame one, and this appendage is gained earlier in 
life. The great number of young hens without it, has 
no doubt given rise to the incorrect assertion of a few 
writers, that the female is always destitute of it. 

of the year, has become proverbial in many Indian languages. An 
OmawhaWf who wishes to make known his abject poverty, says, 
“ Wah pawne zezecah ha ffo ha, — I am as pror as a turkey in 
summer."’ 
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The weight of the hen generally averages about nine 
pounds avoirdupois. Mr Audubon has shot barren 
tens, in strawberry time, weighing thirteen pounds; 
and he has seen some few so fat as to burst open by 
falling from a tree, after being shot. The male turkeys 
differ more in bulk and weight ; from the accounts 1 
have received from various parts of the Union, fifteen 
or twenty pounds may be considered a fair statement 
of their medium weight; but birds of thirty pounds 
are not very rare ; and I have ascertained the existence 
of some weighing forty. In relation to those surpassing 
the last mentioned weight, according to the report of 
authors who do not speak from personal observation, I 
have not been able to find any, and am inclined to con- 
sider them as fabulous. Mr Audubon informs us, be 
saw one in the Louisville market that weighe'd thirty-six 
pounds ; the pectoral appendage of this bird measured 
more than a foot in length. Bartram describes a speci- 
men of remarkable size and beauty, reared from an egg 
found in the forest, and hatched by a common ben. 
When this turkey stood erect, the head was three feet 
from the ground. The animal was stately and hand- 
some, and did not seem insensible of the admiration he 
excited. 

Though comparatively recent, the domestic state of 
the turkey has been productive of many varieties ; we 
need not, therefore, be surprised at the existence of 
numerous and remarkable differences in those animals, 
which have been domesticated from time immemorial. 
The most striking aberration from the standard of the 
species, is certaiiiljr the tufted turkey, which is very 
rare, the crest being white in some specimens, and 
black in others. Tame turkeys sometimes occur of an 
immaculate black colour; others are exclusively white ; 
some are speckled or variegated ; and all these varieties 
are continued by propagation, under analogous circum- 
stances. In the M'ild state, a white, or even a speckled 
turkey, is unknown ; and we may venture to say, that 
a plain black one has hardly ever occurred. 

Moehring proposed the name of Cynckramus for this 
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genus, as the term Meleagris was used by the ancients 
to indicate a different bird. All other naturalists have 
agreed with Linn4, who, though fully aware of the 
fact, made use of the name we have adopted. But he 
included in the ^etius two allied species, which Gmelin 
ver^ properly rejected, and placed in a separate genus, 
which he called Penelope^ considering the turkey as 
mi generis, Latham again rendered the genus unna- 
tural, by restoring one of the objectionable Linnean 
Species, perceiving that it was not properly placed in 
Penelope ; it is, in truth, a Phasianus, As now charac- 
terized, the present genus is exclusively American; 
and, by the discovery of a beautiful species closely 
allied to that of the United States, it now consists of 
two species. The ocellated turkey (Meleagris oculatd) 
inhabits Honduras, and may bo distinguished from the 
common species by its smaller size, more brilliant plu- 
mage, and principally by having ocellated spots on the 
tail. It was first described by Cuvier, and has lately 
been figured in the magnificent periodical work, the 
“ Planches Colonies*^ of Temminck and Laugier. A 
beautiful specimen has long been exhibited in the 
Charleston Museum. 


M. Dupnncoau, so well known by his philological researches, has 
favoured us with the following table of names for the wild turkey, in 
the different Indian languages. 


£. English Pronunciation. — F French. — S. Spanish .— 6. German. 


Algopkin 
Adayes 
Atacapas 
Caddoes 

Chetimachas 

Cherokee 
Chickasaws 
Choctaws 
Creeks . 

Delaware proper 

Delaware of New 
Jersey 

Delaware of New 
Sweden 
Hiuron . 


Mississav, E. 

Owachuk, S. 

Skilliff, S. 

Noe, E. . . 

Tsante hatineche 
haso, S 

Kaiima , Oocoocoo, £7 MS. Voc. 
Fukit, E . . MS Voc 


Mackenzie. 
MS. Voc. 
MS. Voc. 
Dr Sibley. 

] MS. Voc. 


Oopuh, £. 

Pinewau, £. , 

Tschikenum, G. 

1 Tshikuuna, £ 

I Sickencm, (Swedish) 
Ondetontak, F. 


S. Voc 
MS. Voc 

{ Heckewelder and Zeis- 
berger. 

MS. Voc. 

Luther’s Catechism. 
Pere Sagard. 
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Wyandot (same people) Dai|rh4on.t8h,E. Archwol. 

Illinois < . . Plreouah, F. . MS. Vuc. 

Knisteneaux . Mes-sey-theW, E. Mackenzie. 

Miamis . . Filauuh . . . MS. Voc. 

Kenticoke . Fahquun, £. . MS. Voc. 

Nottoway* . Kunutn^ £. . . MS. Voc. 

Oiioiidagos(Iro«noi») gatetW- Zri6berger’.DicUoii«ry. 

r cock . Sukah tiiiffah, E . MS Voc. 

usage Inchuga ^kah, £. MS Voc. 

WiKek-kung-ja, R Say. 

Shawanese . . Felewa, G, . . Heckewelder. 

Ucheef . . Witclupshah, E. . MS. Voc. 

]N.hiaiii.E. . . MS. Voc. 


GENUS XIX. — TETHAO 
42 . TETSAO OBSCURUS, SA7. •>-> DUSKY GRODSK. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XVIII. FEMALE. 

Linne, in his genus Tetrao, brought together so 
great a number of species bearing no more than a distant 
resemblance to each other, and differing not only in 
their external characters, but even in their peculiar 
habits, that he might, with almost the same propriety, 
have included in it all typical gallinaceous birds. Latham 
very judiciously separated the genus Tinamus, as well 
as that of Perdi<c, which latter he restored from Brisson. 
Illiger likewise contributed to our better knowledge of 
these birds by characterizing two more natural genera, 
Syrrhaptes and Ortygis, Temminck, in his Histoire 
des Gallinachy carried the number to seven, but has 
since reduced it by reuniting Coturnia: to Perdxx, 

The true Tetraones are divided by Vieillot into two 
genera, the Lagopodes forming a distinct one by 
themselves. These, however, w^e regard as no more 
than a subgenus, of which we distinguish three in our 

* Indians of Virginia, a branch of the Tuscaroras 
f Ucheett a nation of Floridian Indians, speaking acnrious langna^, 
full of particular sounds, not found in any oUier languagcw 'I hey Ufa 
among the Creeks. 
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genus Tetrao. I. — Lagopua^ which represents it in the 
Arctic Polar regions; for whose climate they are 
admirably adapted by being clothed to the very nails 
in plumage suited to the temperature, furnished abun- 
dantly with thick down, upon which the feathers are 
closely applied. The colour of their winter plumage 
is an additional protection against rapacious animals, 
by rendering it difficult to distinguish them from the 
snows by which they are surrounded. II. — TetraOy 
which is distributed over the more temperate climates ,* 
the legs being still feathered down to the toes. III. — 
Bonasia^ a new division, of which we propose Tetrao 
bonasia^ L. as the type, in which only the upper portion 
of the tarsus is feathered. These occasionally descend 
still farther south than the others, inhabiting wooded 
plains as well as mountainous regions, to which those 
of the second section are more particularly attached. 
But the entire genus is exclusively boreal, being only 
found in Europe, and the northern countries of America 
and Asia. The long and sharp-winged grouse, or 
Pterocles of Temminck, which represent, or rather 
replace these birds in the arid and sandy countries of 
Africa and Asia, a single species inhabiting also the 
southern extremity of Europe, we consider, in common 
with all modern authors, as a totally distinct genus. 
That group, composed of but few species, resort to the 
most desert regions, preferring dry and burning wastes 
to the cool shelter of the woods. These oceans, as they 
might be termed, of sand, so terrific to the eye and the 
imagination of the human traveller, they boldly venture 
to cross in large companies in search of the fluid so 
indispensable to life, but there so scarce, and only 
fbuna in certain spots. Over the intervening spaces 
they pass with extraordinary rapidity, and at a great 
elevation, being the only gallinaceous birds furnished 
with wdngs of the form required for such flights. This, 
however, is not the only peculiarity in which they 
aberrate from the rest of their order, and approach the 
pigeons, being said to lay but few eggs, the young 
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remaining in the nest until they are full fledged, and 
fed in the mean time by the parents. 

The grouse dwell in forests, especially such as are 
deep, and situated in mountainous districts ; the Bona» 
si(By however, and the Tetrao cupido^ frequenting plains 
where grow trees of various kinds. The Lagopodes of 
the Arctic regions, or ptarmigans, are also found on the 
very elevated mountains of central Europe, where the 
temperature corresponds to that of more northern 
latitudes. Here they keep among the tufts of dwarf 
willows, which, with pines, form the principal vegeta- 
tion of these climates. The grouse feed almost exclu- 
sively on leaves, buds, berries, and especially the young 
shoots of trees, pines, spruce, or birch, resorting to 
seeds only when compelled by scarcity of other food, 
or when their usual means of subsistence are buried 
beneath the snow. They sometimes, especially when 
young, pick up a few insects and worms, and are fond 
of ants’ eggs. Like other gallinaceous birds, they are 
constantly employed in scratching the earth, are fond 
of covering themselves with dust, and swallow small 
pebbles and gravel to assist digestion. No birds are 
more decidedly and tyrannically polygamous. As soon 
as the females are fecundated, the male deserts them, 
caring no farther about them nor their progeny, to 
lead a solitary life. Like perfidious seducers, they are 
full of attentions however, and display the greatest 
anxiety to secure the possession of those they are 
afterwards so ready to abandon. The nuptial season 
commences when the leaves first appear in spring. The 
males then appear quite intoxicated with passion ; they 
are seen, either on the ground, or on the fallen trunks 
of trees, M^th a proud deportment, an inflamed and 
fiery eye, the feathers of the head erected, the wings 
dropped, the tail widely spread, parading and strutting 
about in all sorts of extrava^nt attitudes, and expressing 
their feelings by sounds so loud as to be heard at a grext 
distance. This season of ardour and abandonment is 
protracted till June. The deserted female lays, unno- 
ticed by the male, far apart on the ground, among low 
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Bnd thick bushes, fVom eight to sixteen eggs, breeding 
but once in a season. They sit and rear their young 
precisely in the manner of the common fowl, the chicks 
^iug carefully protected by the mother only, with 
whom they remain all the autumn and winter, not 
separating until the return of the breeding season. It 
is only at this period that the males seek the society of 
the females. . 

The grouse are remarkably wild, shy, ana untameable 
birds, dwelling in forests or in barren, uncultivated 
grounds, avoiding cultivated and thickly inhabited 
countries, and keepiD|^ together in families. The 
Lagopodes only live m very numerous flocks, com- 
posed of several broods, parting company when the 
return of spring invites them to separate in pairs of 
dijQTerent sexes, which is always done by the birds of 
this division. Except in the breeding season, the 
grouse keep always on the ground, alighting on trees 
only when disturbed, or when going to roost at night ; 
by day retiring to the deepest part of the forest. The 
flesh of all grouse is delicious food, dark coloured in 
some, and white in others, the dark bekig more com- 
pact, juicy, and richly flavoured, as in Tetrao cupido; 
while the white, though somewhat dry, is distinguished 
for delicacy and lightness. Such are the BonasicBf 
T. umbellus of America, and T, honasice of Europe. 

The grouse are distinguished by a short stout bill, 
feathered at base, and they are, of all gallinaceous birds, 
those in which the upper mandible is the most vaulted ; 
the feathers of the bill are very thick and close, and 
oover the nostrils entirely ; the tongue is short, 
fleshy, acuminate, and acute; the eye is surmounted 
by a conspicuous red and papillous naked space ; the 
tarsi are generally spuriess in both sexes, and partly or 
wholly covered with slender feathers, which in the 
JLfigcjfnodea are thicker and longer than in the rest, 
extending not only beyond the toes, but p^rowing even 
on the sole of the foot — a peculiarity which, agreeably 
to the observation of Bunon, of all animals is again 
met with only in the hare. These feathers in winter 
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become still longer and closer. All the others hare 
the toes scabrous beneath, and furnished M ith a pecti- 
nated row of processes on each side.^ This roughness 
of the sole of the feet enables them to tread firmly on 
the slippery surface of the ground or frozen snow, or to 
grasp the branches of trees covered with ice. Their 
nails are manifestly so formed as to suit them for 
scratching away the snow covering the vegetables which 
compose their food. The wdngs of the grouse are 
short and rounded; the first primary is shorter than 
the third and fourth, which are longest. The tail is 
usually composed of eighteen feathers, generally broad 
and rounded. The red grouse, T. scoticus^ however, 
and the European Bonastm^ and T, canadensis, or 
spotted grouse, have but sixteen ; while our tw^o new 
North American species have tw^enty, one of them 
having these feathers very narrow and pointed, the 
narrowness being also observed in the sharp-tailed 
grouse. They have the head small, the neck short, 
and the body massive and very fieshy. 

The females of the larger species differ greatly from 
the males, which are glossy black, or blackish, while 
the former are mottled w'ith gray, blackish, and rufous : 
such are all the typical Tetraones of Europe, and the 
cock of the plains, the dusky, and the spotted grouse 
of America. The smaller species, in which both sexes 
are mottled, such as T. phasamellus and T. cnpido, 
exhibit little or no difference in the plumage of the 
two sexes ; which is also the case in all the JBonasim 
and hagopodes. The young in their first feathers are 
in all respects like the female, and the males do not 
acquire their full plumage uhtil after the second moult. 
All moult twice a-year, and most of the Lagopodes 
change their colours w ith the seasons in a remarkable 
manner. 

The genus Tetrao is now composed of thirteen 
species, — three hagopodes, two Bonasics, and eight 
typical Tetraones. This enumeration does not include 

* These processes are liable to fall off, at least in preserved skins. 

VOL. IV. M 7 
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the Tetmo rupestrisy which we do not consider weH 
established, any more than the new species of Mr 
Brehm. The species of Lagopusy as mignt be inferred 
from their inhabiting high northern latitudes, are 
common to both continent, with the exception of the 
red grouse, T. scoticusy which is peculiar to the British 
islands, and which, from its not changing the colours 
of its plumage with the seasons, may be considered as 
forming the passage to the true Tetraones, Of these, 
there are five in North America, each and all distinct 
from the three European. Of the two BonasicBy one is 
peculiar to the old, and the other to the new continent, 
the former having sixteen, the latter eighteen feathers 
to the tail. Thus the entire number is seven in Europe, 
while it is eight in North America. Setting aside the 
two common to both, and the respective BonasitBy we 
may consider the cock of the woods of Europe as the 

E 'lel of the cock of the plains of America. The 
grouse, T, tetnxy will find its equivalent in the 
dusky grouse, T. ohscurus; but the T, hyhridus has 
no representative in America, any more than the T, 
scoticus. These, however, are more than replaced as 
to number, by the T, pkasianellusy T, cupidOy and T. 
canadensiSy all American species, which have none 
corresponding to them in the old world. 

Perhaps no other naturalist has personally inspected 
all the known species of this genus of both continents, 
and haying examined numerous specimens even of some 
of the rarest, and possessing all but one in my own 
collection, my advantages are peculiar for giving a 
monography of this interesting genus. Such a work it 
is my intention hereafter tp publish, illustrated with 
the best figures, and accompanied with fai:ther details 
respecting their habits. In tne mean time, I shall merely 
state, that, being replaced in Africa by PterocleSy and 
in South America by TinamuSy all the known species of 

g ’ouse are found in North America, or in Europe, the 
uropean also inhabiting Asia; from whose elevated 
central and northern regions, yet unexplored, may be 
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expected any neir sj^ecies that still remain to be disco- 
vered. The extensive wilds of North America may 
also furnish more, though we do not think so ; for since 
we have become acquainted with both sexes of the 
dusky grouse, and the cock of the plains, we have been 
able to refer satisfactorily to known species all those of 
which any indications occur in the accounts of travellers 
in this country. 

North America is exceeded by no country in the 
beauty, number, and valuable qualities of her grouse ; 
and she is even perhaps superior to all others in these 
respects, since the discovery of the cock of the plains. 
Although the careful and accurate researches of Wilson 
had led him to the belief that there existed but two 
species of grouse in the territory of the United States, 
no less than six are now known to inhabit within their 
boundaries. But we are not aware that any of the 
subgenus Lagopus ever enters the confines of the 
Union, notwithstanding the pains we have taken to 
obtain information on this point from the high northern 
districts of Maine and Michigan, in which, if any where, 
they are most likely to be discovered. It would however 
be very extraordinary if these birds, which are found 
in the Alps of Switzerland, should not also inhabit the 
lofty ranges of the Rocky Mountains, which are known 
to be the resort of the various species of grouse. With 
the exception, therefore, of the well known Tetrao 
umhellusy which belongs to Bonasia^ all the others are 
true grouse, Tetraones, 

The spotted, and the sharp-tailed grouse, were long 
since known as inhabitants of that part of America 
north of the United States, but the two others are 
newly added, not only to our fauna, but to the general 
system, being found for the first time in the American 
territory and not elsewhere. For the history of the 
discovery, the manners, habitation, and a particular 
description of each of these, we shall refer the reader 
to their several articles. 

The dusky grouse is eminently distinguished from all 
other known species by having the tail slightly rounded, 
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and composed of twenty broad and rounded feathers. 
This peculiarity of the extraordinary number of tail- 
leathers, is only found besides in the cock of the plains, 
in which, however, they are not rounded, but very 
slender, tapering, and acute. In size and colour the 
dusky grouse may be compared to the black grouse of 
Europe, so remarkable for the outward curvature of the 
lateral feathers of the tail. 

The present specimen is that on which Say established 
the species : it was killed on a mountain in the great 
chain dividing the waters of the Mississippi from those 
which flow towards the Pacific, at a spot where, on 
the 10th of July, 1820, the exploring party of Major 
Long were overlooking, from an elevation of one or 
two thousand feet, a w ide extent of country. A small 
river poured down the side of the mountain through a 
deep and inaccessible chasm, forming a continued cascade 
of several hundred feet. The surface of the country 
appeared broken for several miles, and in many of the 
valleys could be discerned columnar and pyramidal 
masses of sandstone, some entirely naked, and others 
bearing small tufts of bushes about their summits. 
When the bird flew, and, at the unexpected moment of 
its death, it uttered a cackling note, somewhat resembling 
that of the domestic fow l. 

The female dusky grouse is eighteen inches in length. 
The bill measures precisely an inch, W'hich is small in 
proportion ; it is blackish, with the base of the under 
mandible whitish. The general colour of the plumage 
is blackish browm, much lighter ou the neck and 
beneath, all the feathers having tw^o or three narrow 
bars of pale ochreous, much less pure and bright on the 
neck and breast ; the small short feathers at the base 
of the bill covering the nostrils are tinged wdth 
ferruginous, those immediately nearest the forehead 
have but a single band, and are slightly tipped, w hile 
the larger ones of the neck, back, rump, and even the 
tail-coverts, as w^ell as the feathers of the breast, have 
two bands and the tip. These rufous terminal margins, 
on the upper portion of the back, and on the tail- 
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<io verts, are broad, and sprinkled with black, so as to 
be often blended with the lower band. The sides of 
the head and the throat are whitish, dotted with 
blackish, the black occupying both sides of each feather, 
deepening and taking a bandlike appearance on the 
inferior portion of the upper sides of the neck; on each 
feather of the breast is a whitish band that becomes 
wider on those nearest the belly ; the flanks are varied 
with rufous, each feather having, besides the small tip, 
three broad cross lines of that colour, and a white spot 
at the tip of the shaft, increasing in size as they are 
placed lower ; the belly feathers are plain dull cinereous, 
the lower tail-coverts are white, black at their base, 
W’ith one or two black bands besides, and tinged between 
the bands with grayish ochreous ; the wings are nine 
and a half inches long, with the third and fifth primariCvS 
aubequal, the coverts, as well as the scapulars, are of 
the general colour, with about two bands, the second 
of which is sprinkled as well as the tip, each feather 
being white on the shaft at tip ; the primaries, secon- 
daries, and outer wing-coverts, including their shafts, 
are plain dusky; the secondaries have ochreous zigzag 
marks on their outer webs, and are slightly tipped with 
dull whitish ; the primaries themselves are somewhat 
mottled with dingy white externally, but are notwith- 
standing entirely without the regular white spots so 
remarkable in other grouse; the lower wing-coverts, 
and long axillary feathers, are pure white. The tail 
measures in length seven and a half inches, is very 
slightly rounded, of twenty broad feathers, of which the 
lateral are plain blackish, with the exception of a few 
whitish dots at the base of their outer webs, and the 
middle ones being varied with rufous dots disposed like 
ttte bands across their whole width; all are thickly 
dotted with gray for half an inch at tip, which in the 
specimen described, but by no means so much so in 
others, gives the tail an appearance of having a broad 
terminal band of cinereous sprinkled with blackish. 
This circumstance evinces the inutility of describing 
with the extreme minuteness to which we have 
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descended in this instance, as, after all the pains bestowed^ 
the description is only that of an individual. The tail 
is pure black beneath, considerably paler at tip and on 
the undulations of the middle feathers. The tarsus is 
three quarters of an inch long; the feathers with which 
it is covered, together with the femorals, are pale 

n ish ochreous, undulated with dusky ; the toes are 
y, and the nails blackish. 

The male is but little larger, and entirely, but not 
intensely black. We can, however, say very little 
about it, having taken but a hasty and imperfect view 
of a specimen belonging to Mr Sabine of London, and 
writing merely from recollection. The tail-feathers are 
wholly black, perfectly plain and unspotted; and in 
the female and young, they are but sligntly mottled, as 
is seen in almost all grouse. Mr Sabine has long had 
this bird in his possession, and intended dedicating it, 
as a new species, to that distinguished traveller. Dr 
Richardson. 

43 . TBTRAO PHASIANELLUSf UN, — SHARP-TAILED GROUSE. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE XIX. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This species of grouse, though long since said to 
inhabit Virginia, is, in fact, a recent acquisition to the 
Fauna of the United States ; for it was only through 
an awkward mistake that it was ever attributed to that 
country. Mitchell, upon an inspection of Edward’s 
bad drawing of this bird, mistaking it for the ruffed 
grouse of that and the neighbouring states, declared it 
to be an inhabitant of Virginia; and upon his authority 
Edwards gave it as such. This statement, however, 
led Wilson into the erroneous belief of the identity '•ftf 
the two species, in which he was farther confirmed, 
when, after the most careful researches, he became 
satisfied that the ruffed grouse was the only species to 
be found in Virginia. 

The gallant and lamented Governor Lewis gave the 
first authentic information of the existence of this bird 
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within the limits of these States. He met with it on 
the upper waters of the Missouri, but observes, that it 
is peculiarly the inhabitant of the great plains of the 
Columbia, He states also, that the scales, or lateral 
processes of the toes, wiUi which it is furnished in 
winter, like the rest of its genus, drop off in summer. 

Say introduced the species regularly into the scientific 
records of his country. The expedition under Major 
Long brought back a specimen now in the Philadelphia 
Museum, from which, though a female, and unusually 
light coloured, we have taken our description, on 
account of its having been procured in the American 
territory. The bird is never seen in any of the Atlantic 
states, though numerous in high northern latitudes. 
It is common near Severn River and Albany Fort, 
inhabiting the uncultivated lands in the neighbourhood 
of the settlements, and particularly near the southern 
parts of Hudson’s Bajr, being often killed in winter 
near Fort York; but it does not extend its mugo to 
Churchill. Near Fort William, on Lake Superior, the 
sharp-tailed grouse is also found in spring, and we have 
seen specimens killed' in winter at Cumberland House, 
and others at York Factory in summer. In collections 
it is very rare; and Temminck, when he wrote his 
history of gallinaceous birds, had never seen a specimen, 
nor did it exist at the time in any European museum. 

It is by the shape of the tail that this grouse is 
eminently distinguished from all others. The English 
name which we have, with Mr Sabine, selected from 
Pennant, is much more applicable than that of long- 
tailed, given by Edwards ; for instead of being long, 
it is, except the middle feathers, remarkably short, 
cuneiform, and acute, more resembling that of some 
ducks than of the pheasant. By the elongated feathers, 
but in no other particular, this species approaches the 
African genus Pterocles. At Hudson’s Bay it is called 
pheasant, a name which, though inappropriate, seems, 
at least, better applied to this than the ruffed grouse. 

The original writers that have mentioned this sp'ouse 
are, Edwards, who first introduced it, and has figured 
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tbe female from a badlv stuffed specimen, beinsf, bon^ 
ever, tbe only %ure Wote ours ; Pennant ; Heame, 
who has ^ven the most information concerning its 
habits, derived from personal observation ; and Forster, 
who has described it with accuracy. Linne at first 
adopted it from Edwards, but afterwards most unac* 
countably changed his mind, and considered it as a 
female of the European cock of the woods. It was 
restored by Latham and others to its proper rank in 
the scale of bein^. 

The sharp-tailed grouse is remarkably shy, living 
solitary, or by pairs, during summer, and not associating 
in packs till autumn; remaining thus throughout the 
winter. Whilst the ruffed grouse is never found but in 
woods, and the pinnated grouse only in plains, the 
present freijuents either indifferently. They, however, 
of choice, inhabit what are called the juniper plains, 
keeping among the small juniper bushes, the buds 
constituting their principal food. They are usually 
seen on the ground, but when disturbed, fly to the 
highest trees. Their food in summer is composed of 
berries, the various sorts of ivhich they eagerly seek : 
in winter they are confined to the buds and tops of 
evergreens, or of birch and alder, but especially poplar, 
of which they are very fond. They are more easily 
approached in autumn than when they inhabit large 
forests, as they then keep alighting on the tops of the 
tallest poplars, beyond the reach of an ordinary gun. 
When disturbed in that position, they are apt to hide 
themselves in the snow; but Hearne informs us, that 
the hunter’s chance is not the better for that ; for so 
rapidly do they make their way beneath the surface, 
that they often suddenly take w^ing several yards from 
the spot where they entered, and almost always in a 
different direction from that which is expected. 

Like the rest of its kind, the sharp-tailed grouse 
breeds on the ground near some bush, making a loose 
nest with grass, and lining it with feathers. Here the 
female lays from nine to thirteen eggs, which are white 
ftpotted with blackish. The young are hatched about 
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the middle of June f they utter a piping noise, some- 
what like chickens. Attempts have been repeatedly 
made to domesticate them, but have as constantly 
failed, all the youngr, though carefully nursed by their 
stepmother, the common hen, dying one after another, 
probably for want of suitable food. This species has 
several cries : the cock has a shrill crowing note, rather 
feeble ; and both sexes, when disturbed, or whilst on 
the wing, repeat frequently the cry of cack, each This 
well known sound conducts the hunter to their hiding 
place, and they are also detected, by producing with 
their small, lateral, rigid tail-feathers, a curious noise, 
resembling that made by a winnowing fan. When in 
good order, one of these grouse will weigh upwards of 
two pounds, being very plumjf. Their flesn is of a 
light brown colour, and very compact, though, at the 
same time, exceedingly juicy and u ell tasted, being far 
superior in this respect to the common ruffed, and 
approaching in excellence the delicious pinnated grouse. 

The adult male sharp-tailed grouse, in full plumage, is 
sixteen inches long, and twenty-three in breadth. The 
bill is little more than an inch long, blackish, pale at 
the base of the lower mandible, and with its ridge 
entering between the small feathers covering the 
nostrils ; these are blackish, edged with pale rusty, the 
latter predominating ; the irides are hazel. The general 
colour of the bird is a mixture of white, and different 
shades of dark and light rusty, on a rather deep and 
glossy blackish ground, the feathers of the head and 
neck have but a single band of rusty, and are tipped 
with white; those, however, of the crown, are of a 
much deeper and more glossy black, with a single 
marginal spot of rusty on each side, and a very faint 
tip of the same, forming a tolerably pure black space on 
the top of the head. The feathers between the eye and 
bill, those around the eye, above and beneath, on the 
sides of the head, and on the throat, are somewhat of a 
dingy ^llowish white, with a small black spot on each 
side, giving these parts a dotted appearance; but the 
dote fewer and smaller on the throat The feathers of 
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the back and rump are black, transrersely varied on 
the margin and at tip, with pale bright rusty, sprinkled 
with black, forming a oonfosed mixture of black and 
nutty on the whole upper parts of the bird ; the long 
jioose-webbed upper tail-coverts being similar, but 
decidedly and almost regularly banded with black, and 
sprinkled with rusty, this colour being there much 
Hghter and approaching to white, and even constituting 
the ground colour. The breast is brown, approaching 
to chocolate, each feather being terminated by a white 
fringe, with a large arrow-shaped spot of that colour on 
the middle of each feather, so that, when the plumage 
lies close, the feathers appear white with black crescents, 
and are generally described so. On the lower portion 
of the breast, the white spots, as they descend, become 
longer and narrower, the branches forming the angle, 
coming closer and closer to each other, till the spot 
becomes a mere white streak along the shaft, but, at 
the same time, the white marginal fringe widens so 
considerably, that the feathers of the belly may be 
properly called white, being brown only at their base, 
but the shaft is white even there, with no more than a 
brown heart-shaped spot visible on the middle. The 
heart-shaped brown spots of the belly become so very 
small at the vent, that this part appears pure white, 
with a few very small blackish spots ; the long flank 
feathers are broadly banded with black and white, 
somewhat tinged with ochrous exteriorly; the under 
tail-coverts are white, blackish along the shafts, 
and more or less varied with black in different speci- 
mens, which also vary considerably as to the size and 
shape of all the spots, being in some more acute, in 
others more rounded, &c. The livings are eight inches 
long, the third and fourth primaries being the longest ; 
the scapulars are uniform with the back, but, besides 
the rusty sprinkling of the margins and tip, the largest 
Jaave narrow baiidlike spots of a pure bright rufous, a 
slight whitish streak along the shaft in the centre, and 
a large white spot at the end. The smaller wing^overts 
are plain chocolate brown; tlie spurious wing, and 
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outer ooTerts, are of the same brown, but each feather 
beam at the noint a large and very conspicuous pure 
white spot ; all the other superior coverts are blackish, 
sprinkled, and banded with rusty, each furnished with 
a conspicuous terminal spot ; the under wing-coverts, 
together with the long axillary feathers, are pure white, 
es^h with a single small dusky spot, and are marbled 
with white and brownish on the outer margin the 
quills are plain dusky brown, the primaries being 
regularly marked with pure white spots half an inch 
apai't on their outer webs, except at the point of the 
first,* the longest feather of the spurious wing, and the 
larger outer coverts, have also a pair of these spots ; 
the secondaries, besides the outer spots, which assume 
the appearance of bands, are tipped with pure white, 
forming a narrow terminal margin ; those nearest the 
tertials are also slightly marked with rusty ; the tertials 
themselves are similar to the scapulars, that is, they 
are black, banded and sprinkled with different shades 
of rusty ; the tail is strongly cuneiform and graduated, 
of eighteen feathers, with the middle five inches long, 
which is three more than the outer. According to 
some accounts, the two middle feathers are by more 
than two inches longer than the adjoining, but, in all 
we have examined, the difference was little more than 
an inch ; the four middle are similar in shape, texture, 
and colour, being narrow, flaccid, equal in breadth 
throughout, though somewhat dilated and cut square 
at the end. In colour, they vary considerably in dif- 
ferent specimens, the ground being generally black, and 
the tips white, but more or less varied, in some with 
white, and in others with rusty ; these colours being at 
one time pure, at another sprinkled with blackish, and 
assuming various tints ; in one specimen they are dis- 
posed in spots, in another in bands, lines, chains, angles, 
&c. ; but generally in a long stripe on each side of the 
shaft at base, and in transverse spots at the point of 
the two longest, while they are in round spots all 
along each side of the two shortest : in one specimen, 
the latter are even almost plain, being dingy white, 
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uprinkled with blaokish on the whole of their outer 
web ; all the other lateral feathers, entirely concealed 
by the coverts, are pure white at the point, but with 
dusky shafts, and are more or less broadly dark cinereous 
at base ; these feathers are very rig^d, and of a curious 
form, taperinof from the base to the point, where they 
suddenly dilate ; they are deeply emarginated at tip, and 
their inner lobe projects considerably ; the tarsus is two 
Hiches long; the slender hair-like feathers covering it, 
are, as well as the femorals, of a dingy grayish white, 
obsoletely waved with dusky; the toes are strongly 
pectinated, and are, as well as the nails, of a blackish 
dusky, whilevthe long processes are whitish. 

The foregoing minute description is chiefly taken 
from a handsome male specimen from Arctic America. 
There is no difference between the sexes, at least we 
have not been able to detect any in all the specimens of 
both that we have examined ; hence we conclude that 
the difference generally described by authors, and 
which we have ourselves copied in our Synopsis, that 
of the breast being chocolate brown in the male, and 
uniform with the rest of the plumage in the female, 
does not exist. The female is merely less bright and 
glossy. Both sexes, like other grouse, have a papillous 
red membrane over the eye, not always seen in stiifled 
skins, and which is said to be very vivid in the male of 
this species in the breeding season. This membrane, 
an inch in length, becomes distended, and projects 
above the eye in the shape of a small crest, three-eighths 
of an inch high. The male at this season, like that of 
other species, and indeed of most gallinaceous birds, 
struts about in a very stately manner, carrying himself 
very upright ; the middle feathers of the tail are more 
or less elongated, in young birds scarcely exceeding the 
adjoining by half an inch. 

The spring plumage is much more bright and glossy 
than the autumnal, and also exhibits differences in the 
spots and markings. The female specimen we have 
selected for the following description, on account of its 
being the only one we had from the United States 
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territory ; it is in the autumnal dress, and was broiirlit 
from the Rocky Mountains by the expedition under Mf^or 
Lon^. It is now in the Philadelphia Museum, and we 
think proper to insert here in detail the description we 
took from it at the time, thus enabling the reader to 
contrast it with that made from a northern specunen 
in springs plumage, rather than point out each and all 
the numerous, and at the same time minute and unim- 
portant, variations. 

This female was hfteeii inches long; its general 
colour mottled with black and yellowish rufous ; the 
feathers of the head above are yellowish rufous bauded 
with black, the shaft yellowish ; a line above the eye, 
the cheeks, and the throat, are pure yellowish rusty, 
with very few blackish dots, and a band of the latter 
colour from the bill beneath the eye, and spreading 
behind; all the lower parts are whitish cream, with a 
yellowish rusty tinge ; each feather of the neck and 
breast, w'ith a broad blackish subterminal margin, in 
the shape of a crescent, becoming more and more 
narrow and acute as they are low^r dow n on the belly, 
until the lowest are reduced to a mere black mark in 
the middle ; the lower tail-coverts and the femorals are 
entirely destitute of black ; all the upper parts, viz. the 
back, rump, upper tail-coverts, and scapulars, have a 
uniform mottled appearance of black and rusty, each 
feather being black with rusty shafts, spots, bands, or 
margins, the rusty again minutely dotted with black ; 
on the rump, but especially on the tail-coverts, the 
rusty predominates in such a manner that each feather 
becomes first banded with black and rusty, then de- 
cidedly rusty, varied w ith black, which, however, does 
not change in the least the general effect. The W'ing- 
coverts are dusky, each with a large round w hite spot 
at tip, the inner gradually taking the markings of the 
back and scapulars; the lining of the shoulder is 
plain dusky, as well as the spurious w'ing and the 
primaries, each feather of the spurious wing having 
About five large round spots of white on its outer 
iveb; the primaries are regularly marked ou the 
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saniie eiffht or ten sq^uarish, eqjuidistant, white 

spots, with a few inconspicuous wnitish dots on 
their inner web besides ; the secondaries are also dusky, 
but in them the spots take the appearance of bands con- 
tiOUied across the whole feather, of which bands there 
are three or four, including^ the terminal; the inner 
secondaries become darker and darker as they approach 
the body, the white becomes rufous, the dots are more 
frequent, and they become confounded with the scapu- 
lars, and are banded and mottled with various tints of 
black and rusty; the lower wingf-coverts and long 
axillary feathers are pure white, the outer coverts 
being marbled with dusky. The tail is composed of 
eighteen feathers; it is cuneiform, very short, and 
entirely hidden by the coverts, except the four middle 
feathers ; the two middle feathers are flaccid, narrow, 
equal in breadth throughout, longer than the others by 
more than an inch, rusty, crossed by chained bands of 
black, and dotted with black and whitish at tip ; the 
two next are also longer than the others, nearly whitish, 
but almost similar in shape, markings, and texture, to 
the longest; the lateral decrease in size very fast from 
the centre, but by regular degrees, and are remarkably 
stiff, somewhat like those of woodpeckers, wider at 
base and tip than in the middle, pure white at the end 
and on the inner M’-eb, the shaft black, and the outer 
web dotted with blackish ; they are deeply eraarginated 
at tip, the inner lobe being longer, acute, and singularly 
shaped. 


44 . TETBAO CANADENCIS* — SPOTTED GROUSE. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XX. MALE ; PLATE XXI. FIQ. 1 . FEMALE. 

EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

As may be seen by the synonymy, two separate 
species have been made of the present, the male and 
female being taken for difierent birds. This error, 
which originated with Edwards and Brisson, from 
whom it was copied by Linn4, was rectified by Buffon, 
Forster, and oilers; and in their decision Gmelin, 
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Latham, and all subsequent writers have acquiesced. 
Both sexes were tolerably well figured by BuiOfon, as 
they had also been previously by Edwards. 

The spotted grouse is well characterized by its 
much rounded tail, of but sixteen broad and rounded 
feathers, and may be at once distinguished from all 
others by the large and conspicuous white spots orna- 
menting the breast, fianks, and under tail-coverts. It 
has been inacurately compared with the European 
Tetrao honasia, from which it dilFers very materially, 
not even being of the same subgenus, and approaching 
nearer, if indeed it can be compared with any, to the 
Tetrao urogallus. 

This bird is common at Hudson’s Bay throughout 
the year, there frequenting plains and low grounds, 
though in other parts of America it is found on moun- 
tains, even of great elevation. It inhabits Canada in 
winter, and Mas seen by Vieillot in great numbers 
during the mouth of October, in Nova 8cotia. Lewis 
and Clark met M^ith it on the elevated range of the 
Rocky Mountains, and brought back from their western 
expedition a male specimen, now deposited in the Phila- 
delphia Museum, where it has been long exhibited 
under the name of Louisiana grouse. This, as truly 
observed by Say, first entitled it to rank among the 
birds of the United States. But the Rocky Mountains 
are not the only region of the United States territory 
where the spotted grouse is found. We have traced it 
with certainty as a winter visitant of the northern 
extremity of Maine, Michigan, and even of the state of 
New York, where, though very rare, it is found in the 
counties of Lewis and Jefferson, On the frontiers of 
Maine it is abundant, and has been seen by Professor 
Holmes, of the Gardiner Lyceum, near Lake Umbagog 
and others. In these countries, the spotted grouse is 
known by the various names of wood partridge, swamp 
partridge, cedar partridge, and spruce partridge. The 
American settlers of Canada distinguish it by the first. 
In Michigan and New York, it goes generally by the 
second.. In Maine it bears the third, and in otW parts 
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of Nevr England, Kew Brunswick, &c. more propeiriy 
the last. We have been informed by General Henry A. 
S. Dearborn, that they are sent from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick to Boston, in a frozen state ; as in the 
north they are known to be so kept banging throughout 
the winter, and when wanted for use, they need only 
he taken down, and placed ki cold nater to thaw. 
General Dearborn, to whom \i'e are much indebted for 
the information M'hich his interest for science has 
induced him voluntarily to furnish, farther mentions, 
that he has heard from his father, that, during the 
progress of the expedition under Arnold, through the 
wilderness to Quebec, in 1775, these grouse were 
occasionally shot between the tide waters of Kennebeck 
river and the sources of the Chaudiere, now forming 
part of the state of Maine. Fine specimens of the 
jotted grouse have been sent to the Lyceum of Natural 
History of New York, from the Sault de Ste. Marie, by'^ 
Mr Scnoolcraft, whose exertions in availing himself of 
the opportunities which his residence affords him, for 
the advancement of every branch of zoology, merit the 
highest praise. He informs us, that this bird is common 
from Lake Huron to the sources of the Mississippi, 
being called in the Chipeway language, mushcodasee, 
i. e. partridge of the plains. 

The favourite haunts of the spotted grouse, are pine 
woods and dark cedar swamps, in winter resorting to 
the deep forests of spruce, to feed on the tops and 
leaves of these evergreens, as w'ell as on the seeds 
contained in their cones, and on juniper berries. Hence 
their flesh, though at all tiroes good, is much better in 
summer, as in winter it has a strong flavour of spruce. 
At Hudson's Bay, where they are called indifferently 
wood or spruce partridge, they are seen throughout the 
year. Like other grouse, they build on the ground, 
laying perhaps fewer eggs ; these are varied with w hite, 
yellow, and black. They are easily approached, being 
unsuspicious, and by no means so shy as the common 
ruffed grouse, and are killed or trapped in numbers, 
without much artifice being necessary for this purpose. 

0 
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When much disturbed, like their kindred species, they 
are apt to resort to trees, where, by using the preoautioii 
of always shooting the lowest, the whole of the terrified 
flock may be brought down to the last bird. 

The spotted grouse is smaller than the common par- 
tridge or pheasant, being but fifteen inches in length. 
The bill is black, seven-eighths of an inch long. The 
general colour of the plumage is made up of bUck and 
gray, mingled in transverse wavy crescents, with a few 
of grayish rufous on the neck. The small feathers 
covering the nostrils, are deep velvety black. The 
feathers may all be called black as to the ground colour, 
and blackish plumbeous at the base; on the crown, 
upper sides of the head above the eye, and the anterior 
portion of the neck, they have each two gray bands or 
small crescents, and tipped with a third ; tnese parts, 
owing to the gray margin of the feathers being very 
broad, appear nearly all gray ; these longer feathers of 
the lower part of the neck above, and between the 
shoulders, are more broadly and deeply black, each with 
a reddish band, and gray only at tip; the lowest have 
even two reddish bands, which pass gradually into 
grayish ; a few of the lateral feathers of the neck are 
mmost pure white; all the remaining feathers of the 
upper parts of the body have two grayish bands, besides 
a slight tip of the same colour ; some of the lowest and 
longest having even three of these bands, besides the 
tip. The very long upper tail-coverts are well distin- 
guished, not only by their shape, but also by their 
colours, being black brown, thickly sprinkled on the 
margins with grayish rusty, and a pretty well defined 
band of that colour towards the point, then a narrow 
one of deep black, and are broadly tipped with whitish 
gray, mofe or less pure in different specimens; their 
shafts, also, are brownish rusty. The sides of the head 
beneath the eyes, together with the throat, are deep 
black, with pure white spots, the white lying curiously 
upon the feathers, so as to form a band about the 
middle, continued along the shaft, and spreading at the 
point; but the feathers being small on tnese parts, tbe 
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white spets are not reiy conspicaous. The breast, ako, 
is deep black, but each feather broadly tipped with 
pure white, constituting^ the lar^e spots by which this 
species is so peculiarly distinguished. On the flanks, 
the feathers are at first, from their base, waved with 
black and grayish rusty crescents; but these become 
gradually less pure and defined, and by getting confused, 
make the lowest appear mottled with the tu^o colours; 
all are marked along the shaft with white, dilating at 
tip, forming on the largest a conspicuous terminal spot. 
Tiie vent is for a space pure white, the tips of its downy 
feathers being of that colour : the under tail-coverts are 
deep black, pure white for half an inch at their tip, 
and with a white mark along the shaft besides. The 
wings are seven inches long, the fourth primary alone 
being somewhat longer than the rest. The upper 
coverts and scapularies are blackish, waved and mottled 
with grayish rusty ; the longest scapularies have a small 
terminal spot of pure white along their shaft. The 
smaller coverts are merely edged with grayish rusty, 
and, in very perfect specimens, they are even plain ; the 
under wing-coverts are brownish dusky, eoged with 
grayish, some of the largest, as well as the long axillary 
feathers, having white shafts, dilating into a terminal 
spot; the remaining inferior surface of the wing is 
bright silvery gray : the spurious wing and the quills 
are plain dusky brown, the secondaries being slightly 
tipped and edged externally with paler, and those 
nearest the body somewhat mottled with grayish rusty 
at the point, and on the inner vane ; the primaries, witn 
the exception of the first, are slightly marked with 
whitish gray on their outer edge, but are entirely 
destitute of white spots. The tail is six inches long, 
well rounded, and composed of only sixteen feathers. 
These are black, with a slight sprinkling of bright 
reddish on the outer web at base, under the coverts, 
which disappears almost entirely with age; all are 
bright dark rusty for half an inch at their tip, this 
colour itself being finely edged and shafted with black« 
The tarsus measures an inch and a half^ its feathers, 
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togrether with the femorak, are gray, slightly 

waved with dusky; the toes are dusky; the lateral 
scales dingy whitish, and the nails blackish. 

The female is smaller than the male, being more than 
an inch shorter. The general plumage is much more 
varied, with less of black, but much more of rusty. 
There is a tin^e of rufous on the feathers of the nostrils ; 
those of the head, neck, and upper part of the back, 
are black, with two or three bright bands of orange 
rusty, and tipped with gray ; there is more of the gray 
tint on the neck, on the lower part of which above, the 
orange bands are broader; all the remaining parts of 
the body above, including the taikcoverts, are more 
confusedly banded and mottled With duller rusty, 
orange, and gray, on a blackish ground, these colours 
themselves being also sprinkled with a little black; 
the sides of the head, the throat, and all the neck 
below, are dull rusty orange, each feather varied with 
black; on the lower portion of the breast, the black 
bands are broad and very deep, alternating equally with 
the orange rusty, and even gradually encroaching upon 
the ground colour; the breast is deep black, each 
feather, as well as those of the under parts, including 
the lower tail-coverts, are broadly tipped with pure 
white, forming over all the inferior surface very large 
and close spots, each feather having besides one or two 
rusty orange spots, much paler and duller on the belly, 
and scarcely appearing w'hen the plumage lies close: 
the feathers of the Hanks are blackish, deeper at first, 
and barred with very bright orange, then much mottled 
with dull grayish rusty, each having a triangular white 

r t near the tip. The wings and tail are similar to 
se of the male, the variegation of the scapulars and 
upper coverts being only of a much more rusty tinge, 
dutl orange in the middle on the shaft, all the larger 
feathers having, moreover, a white streak along the 
shaft, ending in a pure white spot, wanting in the male. 
The outer edge of the primaries is more broadly whitish, 
and the tertiak are dingy white at the point, being ako 
crossed with dull orange ; the tail feathers, especially 
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the middle ones, are more thickly sprinkled with niatf 
orange, taking the appearance cf bauds on the middia 
feathers, their orange coloured tip being, moreover, not 
so pure, and also sprinkled. 

Ihie present bira comes from the Rocky Mountains; 
it is a male, and remarkably distinguished from the 
common ones of his species, by having the tail-feathere 
entirely black to the end. This difference 1 have 
observed to be constant in other specimens from the 
same wild locality ; whilst all the northern specimens, 
of which 1 have examined a great number, are alike 
distinguished by the broad rufous tip, as in those 
described, and as also described by Linue and all other 
writers, who have even considered that as an essential 
mark of the species. The Rocky Mountain specimens 
are, moreover, somewhat larger, and their toes, though 
likewise strongly pectinated, are, perhaps, somewhat 
less so, and the tail-coverts are pure white at tip. 
But, Heaven forbid that our statements should excite 
the remotest suspicion, that these slight aberrations 
are characteristic of different species 1 If we might 
venture an opinion not corroborated by observation, 
we would say, that we should not be astonished, if the 
most obvious dis(Tepancy, that of the tail, were entirely 
owing to season, the red tip being the full spriii^ 
plumage ; though it is asserted, that this species does not 
vary in its plumage with the seasons. 


45 . TETnAO UBOPHASIANITS, BOXAFARTl!:. 

COCK OF THE PLAINS. 

BONAFARTE, PLATE XXI. FIG. II. 

It is with the liveliest satisfaction that we are enabled 
finally to enrich the North American Fauna with the 
name and description of this noble bird ; which 
must have formed from the earliest periods a principal 
ornament of the distant wilds of the west. Hardly 
inferior to the turkey in size, beauty, and usefulness, 
the cock of the plains is entitled to the first place in 
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the beautiful series of North American ^ouse, in the 
same rank that the cock of the woods so justly 
amon^ those of Europe and Asia. 

This fine bird, like its European analo^e, seems to 
be restricted within certain bounds, and is probably no 
where numerous, owing to its bulk, limited powers of 
flight, and the eagerness with which it is pursued ; but 
cmefly to its polygamous habits, which are the cause of 
desperate combats between the males for the possession 
of we females. However long the period since it was 
first heard of in the accounts of hunters and travellers, 
no more was known than that there existed in the 
interior of America a very large species of grouse, 
called by the hunters of the west the prairie turkey. 
We have little to add, it is true, to what is known of 
its habits, but we have it in our power to say that we 
have seen it ; we can determine its place in the system ; 
and now give a faithful description of at least one 
sex. 

We have a^in to acknowledge ourselves indebted, 
no less to the industry and sagacity, than to the liberal 
views of Mr Leadbeater, for the present opportunity 
of representing this bird. His invaluable collection 
contains the only specimen known to be any where 
preserved. 

The name of cock of the plains was given by Lewis 
and Clark, and we have retained it, as being not 
only ^propriate, but at the same time analogous to 
that of the large European species called cock of the 
woods. Similar reasons have influenced us in selecting 
the scientific name, which, though perhaps too long, 
and ill compounded, has nevertheless the advantage of 
combining analogy in meaning with the indication of 
a most remarkable characteristic of the bird. This 
species is in fact distinguished from all others of its 
^nus, and especially from its European analogue, by 
its long tail, composed of twenty narrow, tapering, 
acute feathers ; thus evincing the fallacy of the character 
erroneously attributed to all the grouse, of having broad 
and rounded taiLdeathers. It is a singular fact, that 
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both of the newly discovered species from the &or^« 
western part of America, and they only, should be 
distinguished by the extraordinary number of the 
feathers of the tail. In the dusky grouse, however, 
they are broad and rounded. The cock of the woods, 
like the greater part of the species, has but eighteen, 
which are also broad and rounded. The only grouse 
in which they are found narrow is the sharp-tailed, 
though without being either acute or tapering, but 
on the contrary square at tip, and of equal breadth 
throughout, or, if any thing, the lateral rather broader at 
the tip. 

Lewis and Clark first met with this bird on their 
journey westward, near the fountain of the Missouri, 
in the heart of the Rocky Mountains. They inform us 
that it is found on the plains of the Columbia in great 
abundance, from the entrance of the southeast fork of 
the Columbia to that of Clark’s River. It appears also 
to extend to California, for there can be but little doubt 
that it is the bird erroneously called bustard by the 
travellers who have visited that country. Lewis and 
Clark state, that in its habits it resembles the grouse, 

i meaning probably T, phasianellus,^ except that its 
avourite food is the leaf and buds or the pulpy-leafed 
thorn. The gizzard is large, and much less compressed 
and muscular, than in most gallinaceous birds, and 
perfectly resembles a maw. When the bird flies, he 
utters a cackling note, not unlike that of the domestic 
fowl. The flesh of the cock of the plains is dark, and 
only tolerable in point of flavour, and is not so palatable 
as either that of the pheasant or grouse. It is invariably 
found in the plains. 

The cock of the plains is precisely equal in size to 
the cock of the woods ; at least such is the result of a 
comparison of the female wdth the corresponding sex 
of the European bird, both lying before us. Each part 
exactly coincides in form and dimension, excepting 
that the tail rather gives the superiority to the American, 
so that if the male bears the same relative proportion 
to bis female, the cock of the plains must be proclaimed 
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ike larg^est of grouse. The two females are strikinglv 
similar. The cook of the plains is, however, a mu^ 
more grayish bird, wanting entirely the reddish tbi^ 
mottles, and occupies so much of the plumage of its 
analogue. This, the total want of beard-like appendages, 
and the singular shape of the tail, are the prominent 
discriminative features ; to which may be added, tWt 
the under wing-coverts, marbled with black in the 
Kuropean, are pure white in our new species, though 
this, as well as the want of reddish, mignt be ascribed 
to the youth of our specimen. However this may be, 
the remaining differences will be better estimated by 
attending to uie following minute and accurate descrip- 
tion. 

The female of the cock of the plains, is from twenty* 
eight to thirty inches in length. The bill is one inch 
and a quarter long, perfectly similar to that of T* 
urogadue, perhaps a trifle less stout, and with the base 
(if this remarkable character be not accidental in our 
specimen,) farther produced among the feathers of the 
front ; the whole plumage above is blackish, most 
minutely dotted, mottled, and sprinkled with whitish, 
tinged here and there with very pale yellowish rusty, 
hardly worth mentioning; on the head, and all the 
neck, the feathers being small, minutely crossed trans* 
versely with blackish and whitish lines, gives the 
plumage quite a minutely dotted appearance ; the 
superciliar line is slightly indicated by more whitish ; 
oo a spot above the eye, in the space between the bill 
and eye, and along the mouth beneath, the black 
predominates, being nearly pure : on the throat, on the 
contrary, it is the white that prevails, so as to be 
whitish dotted with black ; on the lower portion of the 
neck, the black again is the prevailing colour, the black 
feathers there being nearly tipped with grayish; the 
sides of the neck are pure white for a space ; from the 
lower portion of the neck to the upper tail-coverts 
inclusively, the back, scapulars, wing-coverts, and 
secondaries, the blackish feathers have each two or 
three yellowish white bands, which are broader, espe^ 
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daily on the up{>er part of the back, and are moreotoif 
sprinkled with white somewhat tingled with rusty ; the 
scapulars and wingf-coverts are besides shafted witli 
white somewhat dilating towards the point, the scapulars 
being of a deeper black ; the spurious wing and primaries 
are plain dusky, with paler edges, the outer with some 
indications of whitish dots (generally found in grouse) 
on the outer vane, but no regular white spots; the 
secondaries are tipped with white, and those which are 
next to the primaries nearly plain on their inner web ; 
the primaries are rather slender, the inferior surface of 
the wings is of a very pale silvery way ; the under 
wing«oovert8 and long axillary feathers being pure 
silvery white, excepting on the lining of the wing, 
which is dusky blackish ; the wings are twelve inches 
long ; the breast is grayish, somewhat mottled with 
black ; on each side l^low is a pure M'hite space, some 
of the feathers of which are tipped or banded with 
black ; the large feathers of the flanks are blackish, 
shafted with white, crossed by several whitish bands, 
and sprinkled with yellowish ; a broad oblong patch of 
deep brownish black occupies the whole of tne belly 
and vent, the outer feathers being shafted with white, 
and broadly white at the point of their outer webs; 
the femorals and small feathers of the tarsus extending 
between the toes are yellowish gray, minutely waved 
with blackish ; the tarsus measures two inches ; the 
toes are dusky black, and the pectinated row of processes 
long, strong, and dingy whitish ; the nails, blackish ; 
the whole base of the plumage, with the exception of 
that of the neck beneath, which is white, is of a dusky 
gray. The tail is ten inches long, and in colour, is, as 
well as its coverts, in harmony with the rest of the 
plumage ; the ground colour is blackish, and crossed or 
rather mottled with bands of whitish spots disposed 
irregularly, between M'hich are small additional darker 
ipots ; the two middle ones are mottled all over, but the 
othera are almost immaculate on their inner vane, and 
at the point,^hence the lower surface of the unexpanded 
tail is of a silvery gray, much darker than that of the 
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wingfs ; at the Tery tip of the tail-feathers, the middle 
excepted, appears a very small whitish spot, the two 
outer pairs being rather broadly yellowish white, dotted 
with blackish on that part ; the tail is composed of 
twenty feathers, the hignest number ever met with in 
any tribe of birds. * Although it appears strongly 
cuneiform, owing to the remarkable shape and curve of 
the feathers, it is, when expanded and properly examined, 
nothing more than much rounded ; the two in the middle, 
which are the longest, reaching but a trifle beyond the 
adjoining, and so on in succession, the difference in 
length increasing progressively, but very gradually at 
first, and more and more as they are distant from the 
centre, there being nearly an intdi difference between 
the third and second, and full that between the second 
and the outer, which is only six inches long, while 
the middle is ten. All the twenty are narrow, tapering, 
acute, and falciform, turning inward. Those toward 
the middle are less curved, but more conspicuously 
acuminate and narrow for nearly two inches, all but 
the middle ones being slightly square at their narrow 
tips. 

Though we have reason to believe that the specimen 
described is a female, yet, from the broad patch upon 
the belly, and other marks unnecessary to be specified, 
we should not be surprised at its being a young male 
just beginning to change. In that case, and supposing 
him to have attained his full growth, this species w'oula 
prove to be inferior in size to the cock of the woods, as 
its male would only be equal to the female of the latter. 
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p. 69. Selby i 111. Brit. Orn, 1, p. 26, pi. 10, fig. 1, male; 
fig. 2, female. Savi^ Orn. Tobc. 1, p. 6i3. Cat. and Syn. 

Birds U. S. 8p. 22. — Falco pygargus, Zinn. Syst. 1, p. 126, 
TO. 11. Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 277, ap. II, female and young — 
Falco HudHomus, Linn. Syst. 1, p. 128, ap. 19. Giml. Syst. 
1, p. 277, sp. 19, young, American — Falco Bohemicus, Gmel. 
Syst. 1, p. 276, sp. 107. Lath. Ind. p. (38, sp. 93, adult male. 

— Falco Albicans, Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 276, sp. 102. Lath. Ind, 
p. 38, sp. 93, adult male. — Falco griseus, Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 276, 
sp. 100. Lath. Ind. p. 37, sp. 86. Gerard, TeM. JSkm. 
p. 37, adolescent male. — Falco montanus, var. B. Gmel. Syst. 1, 
p. 278, sp. 106. Lath. Ind. p. 48, sp. 116. — Falco cinereus, It. 
Posey, p. 27, adolescent male. — Falco albicollis. Lath. Ind. 
p. 36, sp. 81, adult South American male. — Falco Buffonii, 
Gmel, Syst. 1, p. 277, sp. 103, female and young, American. — 
Falco uliginosus, Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 278. Lath. Ind p. 40, 
sp. 96. Saline, Zool. App. to Frankl. Exped. p. 671, young 
American. — Falco rubigmosus, It. Posey, p. 29. Lath. Ind. 
p. 27, sp. 56, young. — Falco ranivorus, JOaudin, Om. 2, p. 170. 
Lath. Ind. Suppl. p. 7, young. — Falco eurofiogistus, Baud. 
Orn. 2, p. 1 10, adolescent male. — Circus europogistus, Vieillot, 
Ois. Am. Sept. 1, p. 36, pi. 8, adolescent male. — Circus Hud- 
snnius, VieiU. 1. c. I, p. 36, pi. 9, young. — Circus ulij^inosus, 
Vieill. 1. c. 1, p. 87, female and younj^. — Ciicus varu^atus, 
VietU. 1. c. 1, p. .37, male changing. — Circus galhnariiis, VieiU. 
jVbun. Diet. d'Hist. Nat. 4, p. 469. Circus cyanens, M. SI, 
m410. — Circus cyaneus, Boie. Circus ranivorus, VieiU. Nouv 
Bict. d'Hist. Nat. 4, p. 456, young, African. — Falco strigiceps, 
Nills. Orn. Svec. 1, p. 21. — Falco torquatus, Brtss. Om. 1, 
p. 346, sp. 7. Id. 8vo, p. 100, male and female, Brunn. sp. 14. 
—Falco montanus cinereus, Briss. Om. 1, p. 365, sp. 9, var. A, 
Id. 8vo, p. 112, adolescent male. — Accipiter Freti Hudsonis, 
Briss. Orn. 6, App. p. 18, sp. 47. — Lanarius cinereus, Briss, 
Orn. 1, p. 366, sp. 17. Id. 8vo, p. 106. — Lanarius albicans, 
Briss. 1, p. ;367, so. 18. — Subbutco, Gessner, Av. p. 48. — 
Pygargus accipiter, liay, Syn, p. 17, sp. 5. Will. Om. p. 40. 
pi. 7. — Falco pluinbeiis, cauda tesselata, Klein, Ar p. 52, sp, 22. 
— Lanarius, Aldr. Orn. 1, pi. 361,382, adult male. — Lanarius 
cmercus, sive Falco cinereo-aibus, Frisch, pi. 79, 80, adult male. 

— Falco montanus secundus, Aldr. Wilt pi. 9, adult male. — 
AlbaneUa, Storiadegli Ucc. 1, pi. 35, adult male. — Falco Pygargo, 
Id. \, pi. 31, female. — Autre Oiseau St Martin, Belon, Hist. 
Ois. p. 104. — L’Oiseau St Martin, Buff. Ois. 1, p. 212. Id. 
PI. erd. 469, adult male, Gerardin, Tail. Elem. Orn. 1, p. 43. 

— La Soubuse, Buff. Ois, 1, p. 215, pi. 9. Id. PI. enl. 443, 
young female, 480, young male. Gerardin, TaU, Elem, Om, 
l,p. 37, female and young. — Le Grenouillard, Le VaiU, Ois. 
Afriq^y 1, p. 68> pi. 23, young. —.Kore oder HfUbweyhe,J9<cfi«L 
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TaBch» Devi8ch» p. 25, sp. 20. Meyer and Wdlfy Ois, d*Allem, 
liv. 27« pi. 5, adult male, pi. 6, female. Naumanny Fo^. Deutech, 
ed. 2. I, pi. 89, fig. 1, adult m^e ; fig. 2. adult teinalc, pi. 88 ; 
fig. 2, young male. — Mause Habicht, Missikuclie, Meyer ^ Boehm. 
Abh, 6, p. 313, adult male. — Blue Hawk, £dw. 6, p. ii8, pi. 225. 
adult male.' — Marsh Hawk, JEdw. p. 173, pi. 291. Penn, Arct. 
Zod. sp. 105. Lath. Syn. 1, p. 90, sp. 75, van A. female and 
young. — Ash-coloiired mountain Falcon, Lath. Syn. 1, p. 94, 
sp. 78, van A. adolescent male. — Hen-harrier, Edw. pi. 226, 
very old male. Will. {Angl.) p. n2. Alh. 2, pi. 5. Hayen^ 
JBrii. Birdsy pi. 1. Lewiny Brit. Birdsy 1, p. 18. Penn. 
Brii. Zool. 1, sp. 58, p. 28. Lath. Syn. 1, p. 88, sp. 74. Id. 
Suppl, p. 22, adult male. — Ring-tail Hawk, Edw. 3, pi. 107. 
Penn. Arct. Zod. sp. 106, female and young. — Ring-tail, Will. 
(Any.) p. 72. Aw. 8, pi. 8. JIaye»y Brit. Btrdsy pi. 2. 
Ltwiny Brit. Birdsy 1, pi. 18, female. Id. pi. 2, fig. 4, the egg. 
Penn. Brit. 2ktol. sp. 59. Lath. Sm. 1, p. &Qy sp. 75. Id. 
Suppl. p. 22, female and young. — White-rumped Bay Falcon, 
Lath. Syn. p. 54, sp. 34, van B. young. — Hudson’s Bay Ring- 
tail, Lath. Syn. 1, p. 91, sp. 76, young. — White Banner, Lath, 
^n. 1, p. 87, sp. 73, adult made. — Gray Falcon, Penn. Brit. 
Z)ol. 1, sp. 49. Lewiuy Brit, Birds, 1, pi. 15. Lath. Syn, I, 
p. 82, sp. 67, adolescent male. — New York Falcon, Penn. Arct, 
Zool. 2, p. 209, adolescent made. — Ranivorous Falcon, Lath. Syn. 
Suppl. fomale and young. — White-necked Falcon, Lath, Syn. 
Su^. p. 30, sp. 101, adult male. South American. — Cayenne 
Ring-tail, Lath. Syn. 1, p. 91, sp. 76, var. A. young. — Faico 
glaucus, the sharp-wii^ed hawk, of a p^e sky blue colour, the tii> 
of the wings black, Bartr. Trav. p. 21K), adult male. — Faico 
subcoerulens, the sharp-winged hawk, of a daik or dusky blue 
colour, Bartr. Trav. p. 290, adolescent male. — Faico ranivorus, 
the Marsh Hawk, Bartr. Trav. p. 290, young. — Philadelphia 
Museum. — My Collection, — Edinburgh College Museum. 


IV.— Page 30. 

BURROWING OWL. 
srnrjr cunjcularta, molina. 

BoKaparte, Plate vii. Fig. 2. — Strix cuniculana, Molina, 
Hist, Chili, (Am. ed.) 1, p. 184. Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 292, sp. 
28. Lath. Ind. p. 63, im. 38. Vieill. Ois. deVAm. Sept. 1, 
p, 48. Say, in Long's Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, 2. 
p. 36 and 200. — Ulula cuniculana, Feuillh, Joum. Ohs, Phys. 
p. 562. — Noctua coquimbana, Briss, Av. 1, p. 525, sp. 11. — 
Coquimbo Owl, Lath, Syn, 1, p. 145, sp. 33. — PhiUulelphia 
Museum, No. 472. 
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V.— Ptge 39. 

YOUNG YELLOW-BELLIED WOODPECKER. 

FICUS PABIU8, BONAPARTE. 

Bonaparte, Plate viii. Fk. 1, 2. — See Wilson** Amenean 
Omiihologp, 1, p. 147, pi. 9, Fig. 2, &r the adult and hiatoiy, 
(preeent edition, vol. 1, p. 157. )' — Picus varius, Linn, SysU 1, 
p. 176, sp. 20. Gmd, Syst. 1, p. 438, ep. 20. Lath, Ind, 
p. 232, sp. 21. VietU. Ois, de VAm, Se]^, 2, p. 63, pi, 116, 
adult male ; pi. 1 1 9, very youn^. — Picus varius carolmeiuiv, JBtiss, 
Ac, 4, p. 62, sp. 24. — Picus varius minor, ventre luteo, Uie 
Yellow.>lM]lied Woodpecker, Catesby, Carolina^ 1, p. 21, pi, 21, 
left figure, adult male. — Bartram^ Trav, p. 291. — Epeicbeou 
Pic vari^ de la Caroline, Buff, Ois, 7, p, 77. PI, enl, 785, adult 
male. — Yellow-bellied Woodpecker, Penn, Arct, Zool, sp. 1^. 
Latham, Syn, 1, p. 674, sp. 20. — Philadelphia Museum, No. 
2004, adult male; No. 2005, adult female. — My CoUection,yQ\uig 
and variety. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

VI. — Page 40. 

NORTHERN THREE-TOED WOODPECKER 
FICUS TRIDACTYLUS, LlNNAi-US. 

Bonaparte, Plate xiv. Fig. 2. — Picus trid<ictylus, Linn, 
i^st, 1, p. 177, sp. 21. Omel, Syst, 1, p. 439, sp. 21. 
jFaun. Suec, sp. lOS. Act, Holm. 1740, p. 222. Phil, 
Trans, 62, p. 388. Scop, Ann, 1, sp. 66. Georgi, Reise, 
p. 166. BorowsAf Nat, 2, m 138, sp. 8. Lath, Ind, p. 248, 
sp. 66. Meyer and Wolf, Tamh, Heulsch, Voq. 1, p, 126, 
TO. 8. Temm. Man, Orn, 1, p. 401, young. Brehm, Lehr, 
Mur, Vog. 1, p. 142. Ram, JElem. Orn. 2, p. 184, sp. 9, 
tab. 7, fig. 4. — Picus hirsutus, VteiU. Ois, Am, Sept, ft, p, 
68, pi. 124, adult male. — Picoides, Laevpede — Dundrocopos 
tridactylus, Kovh, Baterische Zocl, — Tndactyha hirsute, Stephens, 
in Shaw's Zool. 9, p. 219. — Picus tiidactylus anomalus, Mus, 
Petr, 368. — Picchio a tre dita, Star, deyh Uvt. 2, pi. 180. — 
Pic tridactyle, ou Picoide, Temm, 1. c. — Dreizehiger Specht, 
Beehst, Nat. Leutschl. 2, p. 1044. Naum. Vog. Nachtr,}^ 41, 
fig. 81. Meyer and Wolf, Ots. d'Allem, Call, 26, pi. 4, male; 
ph 6, female. — Noi thern Three-toea Woodpecker, Edwards, 
pi. 114, male. — Three-toed Woodpecker, Penn. Arct, Zool, sp. 
168. Lath. Syn. 2, p. 600, sp. 51, Id, Suppl. p. 112. — 
Philadelphia Museum, male. — My CoUectwn, mue, itemale, and 
young. 
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VII. 46. 

YOUNG RED-HEADED WOODPECKER. 
pjctrs EKrTunocEPSALtrs, livmjkus. 


Bonaparte, Plate xiv. Fig. 3. — See Wilson's Ameriean 
Omitkolow, vol. 1, p. 142, pT. 9, fig. 1, for the adult. — Picua 
erythrooeph^a, Xinn. Syst. 1, p. 174, sp. 7. Mus» Adolph, 
JFnd. 2, p. 21. JBriss, Om, 4, p. 52, sp. 19, pi. 3, fig. 1, 
Zi* dvo, 2, p. 50. Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 429, sp. 7. JBorowshy Nat. 
2, p. 136, sp. 4. Zath. Ind. p. 227, sp. 9, adult. VisiB, 
Oit. Am. Sept. % pi. 112, adult ; pi. 113, young — Picus 
obseurus, Gmel. /Syst. 1, p. 429. Zatk. Ind. p. 2f^, sp. U, 
y^g. — Picus eapite toto rubro, the Red^haadra Woodpecker, 
Vat^by, Car. 4, pi. 20, adult. — Picus eapite colloque rubris, 
Xtein, At, p. 28, sp. 12, adult. — Picus eapite toto rubro, 
Kalmt It. 3, pi. 43, adult. — Picchio di testa rosss, Storia degli 
Ucc. pi. 170, adult. — Pic noir i domino rouge, Bvff. Ois. 7, 
p. 55, adult. — Pic de Viigmie, Buff. PI. enl. 117, adult. — Pic 
tricolor, Ftet’fl. 1. c. adult and young. — Red*headed Woodpecker, 
Penn. Arct. Zool. sp. 160. jKoim, Trav. (^Anal^ 2, p. 86. 
hath. Synop. 2, p. 561, adult. — White-rumped Woodpecker, 
Zath. Syn. 2, p. 5^ sp. 10, young. 


VIII. — Page 48. 

YELLOW-HEADED TROOPIAL. 

JCTEEU8 JCTEEOCEPEAtUSf I.IVSMVS. 

Bonaparte, Plate iii. Fig. 1, male ; Fig. 2, female. — Oriolus 
IcterocephaluB, Zinn. /^st. 1, p, 163, sp. 16. Gmel. Syst. J, 
p. 892, sp. 16. Zath. Ind. p. 18% sp. 32, male. — Icterus Icter* 
ocephalus, Baudin^ Om. 2, p. (^7, w. 9, male. — Pendulinus 
Ictarocephalns, Vieill. Now. Jjict, d^PRst^ Nat. 5,jp. 317, male. 

— Icterus Xanthomus Icterocephalus Cayanensis, Briss. Av. 2, 
p. 124, sp, 27, pi. 12, fig. 4, male. — Corniz atra ; cwite, coUo, 
pectoreque flavis, Abe/revter, Nw, Comm. Ac. Sc. Petrop. 11, 
p. 435, pi. 15, fig. 7, male. — Les Coiifeg iaunes. Buff. Ois. 3, 
p. 250, male. — Carouge de Cayenne, Buff. PI. enl. 34.*), male. 

— Yellow-headed Starfing, Edw. Glean. 3, p. 241, pi. 823, male. 

— Yellow-headed Oriole, Zath. Syn. 1, part 2, p. 441, sp. 30, 
male. — Phil. Museum, No. 1526, male ; No. 1529, female. 


IX, — Page 52. 

GREAT CROW BLACKBIRD. 

QUI8CALUB MAJOB, VXZILLOT. 

Bonaparte, Plate iv. Fig. 1, male ; Fig. 2, female. — Quiscolus 
major, Vieill. Nouv. Diet. tTSist. Nat. 2% p. 487. — Gracula 
quiMuila, Ord, Joum. Acad. Nat. Sc. Pkuad. 1, p. 253. — 
YOL. IT. P 9 
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Uracula baritay Wihonj Am. Orn. 6, IndeXt p. 8. — Gracnia 
quiscuk) the Purple Jaekdaw of the Bca eoast, Bartram^ TravtUy 

p. 290 Corvus mcxicanns? Gmd. Sj/st. I, p. 976, sp. 42, 

Lath. Ind. p. 164, sp. 86, male. •— Corvus zanoe? Gmel. Syst. 
1, p. 376, sp. 44. Lalh. Ind. p. 164, sp. ST!, female. — Pica 

mexicana niajoi ? Bruit. Av> % p- 43, op. 4, male Pica 

mexicana minor ? Bnss. Ac. 2, p 44» sp. 5, female. — L’Hoci- 
zana ? Buff. Ois. 3, p. 103, male — Le Zano4 ? Bvff. Ois. 3, 
p. lOG, female. — Mexican Crow’ Bath. Syn. 1, p. 396, sp. 34, 
male. — Lesser Mexican Crow? Lath. Syn. 1, p. 397, sp. 36, 
female. — Uocitzanatl, seumagnusSturnus? Hernand. Hist. An,. 
JVbv. Hisp. p. 21, male. — Tzanahoei? Remand. Hist. An, 
JVov. Hist. p. 22, female. — Hoitzanatl’ Bay. Syn. Av. p.. 
I(i2, male. — Tzanahoei, seu Pica mexicana Heinaudezii? Bay^ 
Syn. Av. p. 162, female. — Philadelphia Muscvmt No. 
piale ; No. J683, female. — , Edinburgh College Museum. 

X. — Page 67. 

FEMALE COMMON CROW BLACKBIRD 

QU JSC ALUS VERSICOLOR, V1£1LL. 

Bonapahte, Plate v. Fig. 1. — See Wilson's American Orni- 
thology, 3, p. 44, pi. 21, %. 4, for the male, and history. -» 
Quiscalus versicoloi, VieiU. Nouv, Diet. d'Hist. Nat. 28, p, 
4HH. Nobis, Obs. Nom. Wtls. Orn, Jonrn. Acad. Nat. Sc, 
Philad. 3, p 865. — Gracula quiscala, Linn. Syst. 1, p. 166, 
sp. 7. Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 397, sp. 7. Lath. Ind. p. 191, 
sp. 7. -.“Giacula bantu, Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 396, sp. 4. Lath. Ind. 
p. 191, sp. 6. Ord, Journ. Acad. Nat. Sc. Phdad. 1, p. 254, 
(not of Linn.) — Onolus ludovicianus, Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 387# 
sp. .31, (pied variety.^ — Oiiolus leucocephaliis, Lath. Ind, 
p. 176, sp. 4, (pied vaiiety.) — Pica jaraaicensis, Bnss. Av. 2, 
p, 41, '•p. 3. — Monerlula puipurea, the Purple Jiwkdaw, Cateshy, 
Carolina, 1, p 12, pi. 12. — Giacula puipurea, the Lesser Purple 
.lackdaw, or Crow Blackbiid, Trav. p 291. — .Piede 

la Jamaique, Bvffon, Ois. 3, p. 97 Cassique do la Louisiane, 

Buff. Ois. 3, p. 242. PI. enl. 646, (pied variety.) — Purple 
Gr^le, Penn. Arct. Zool. sp. 163. iMth. Syn. 1, part 2, p. 
462, sp. 6. — Boat-tailed Grakle, Penn. Arct. Zool. sp. 164. 

Lath. Syn. 1, part 2, p. 460, sp. 6 White-headed Oriole, 

Penn. Arct. Zool. sji. 147. Lath. Syn, 1, part 2, q:H 422, 
sp. 4, (pied variet).) — Philadelphia Museum, No. 1678, mole; 
No. 1679, iiemule ; No. 1602, whitish variety. 

XL — Page 69. 

STFLLEK’S JAY 
CARRULUS STELLFRJ, LATHAM. 

BoNAPAiMTE, Plate xiiu Fig. 1. — Corvusstelleri, Gmel. Syst. 
I, p 370, sp. 27. Lath, Iful, p. 168, sp. 20. JS^ob. Supjd, 
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JSjfh. Birds U, S, »p. 63, W«, tn Zool. Joum, Land, 6, p. 2. 
Id, in App. Crew. N, A. Birds in Ann, Lyc, N. Y, p, 436. 
Garrulus coronatus? Swainsonf Sun, Birds Mex, sp. 67, til 
JPhil. Mdff, N. S. 1, p« 437, olu bird ? •— - Oarrulut stellcri, 
FictY/. Nouv, Diet, (THid, Nat, 12, p. 461. — Geai de Steller, 
Daud, Orn, 2, p. 246. — Stellei’a crou', Penn. Arct, Zool, up. 
139. Jjoth, Sya, 1, p. 367, sp. 21. Id, 2d SuppL 8, p. HI, 
«p. 8. Id, Gen. Hist, 3, p. 56, sp. 56. — Collection of Mr 
Leadbeatei, in London. 


XII. — Page 67. 

FLORIDA JAY. 

GinnULUS FLORIDANUS^ BONAPARTE. 

Bonaparte, Plato xiv. Fig. 1. — Garrulus cyaneus, Vmt!, 
iVJiwT’. Did, (THist, Nat, 12, p. 476. — Garrulus coerulescens 
Vteill. Nouv, Did. d' Hist, Nat, 12, p. 480. — Garrulus 
iMcrulesoens Ord^ in Jour, Ac. Nat, Se. Phila, 1, p. 346. — . 
C'orvus floiidcimH, Noh. Si/w. Am. Birdsy sp. 64, in Ann, 
Lye. N. Y. Id, Cat. Btrdsj 17. S. sp. 64, in Contr, Mad, 
Lyc, Phil. — Cut V us iioruldnus, Pica glandaria minor, the little 
Jdy ot Florida, Bart. Tr. p. 290. — Pica glandana ccerulea non 
cnstata, Bart. Trav, p. 172. — Le Geay azurin, and Le Geay 
griS'blou, Vieill. Nouv. Diet. I, c — Philaddphia Museum, 
jVo. 1376, male; 1379, female. — My Collection, 

XIII.— Page 71. 

BOHEMIAN WAXWINO. 

BOMUrCILLA OARRULA, VIEILL. 

Bonapartf, Plate xvi. Fig. 2. — Ainpelis garrulus, Linn, 
Syst. 1, p. 297, sp. 1. Gmd. Syst. 1, p. 838, sp. J. 
Lath. Ltd. j). 363, sp. 1. Muller y p. 30. Kram. El. 
p. J16fl, sp. 1. Borowsk. Nat. 8, p. 171, sp. 66. Meyer 
and Wdfy Tasch, Deutsch. 1, p. 204. — Lanius garrulus, 
Fdun. Suec. 2, 8[>. 62. Scop. Ann, 1, sp. 20. Brunn, 
j»p. 25, 26. — Bombyciphora polioctelia, Meyer y Voy. LiVi 
and Esthl, p. 104. — Bombycivora garrula, Temm, Man, 

Orn. 1, n. 124. Sclbijy lU. Br. Orn, 1, p. 87, pi. 34 

Bombycipliora garrula, Brehmy Lehr, Eur. Yog. 2, i>. 980. 
Bombycilld garrula, Vieill, Nouv. Diet, Nub. SupjH. Syn. 
Am. Birds in Zool, Journ, Loudon, 4, p. 3, sp. 65, bis. Banz, 
Elm. Orn. 4, p. 136, ^p. 1. — Bombycilla lioliemica, Steph, 
Contin, Shaw's Zool. 10, p. 421. — Garrulus bohcmicus, Gesn, 
Av, p. 703. Aldr. Orn. 1, p. 796, pi. 796. Muss. p. 674v 
pi. 675. Rail Syn. p. 85, A. WtlL Orn. p. 90, pi. 20, 

Alb, Av, 2, p. 25, pi. 26 Turdus cristatus, Wirstnyy Vog, 

pi. 4. Friscn, pL 32, fig. 1, male. Klein, Siemm, p. 11,. 
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Id, i&g. Ii, Tnrdm Bon^^cUU bolifmSca« JBrkt^ 

Om, 2, p. 388, 63^ Id> Svq, 1, p. 250.~~Oamilo di Bqemi^b 
£t. deglt Uec. 2, pi* 100. — Le Jasnir, OU» 8, p. 48^ 

pi. 26. Ze VaSL Oh. Para, 1, p. 137, pi. 49 — Le JaMPr 4p 
Boh4me, Buff, PI, etd, 261. Ckv, Reane Auim, 1, p. 3^. — 
Ettropaitcher Seidenschwans, Sechit, JSat, DeuttchL ^ p, 410, 
pi. 3^ 0g. 1. — Rothlichgrarer SeideiMdiwaiuE, Naum, Vog, 
pL 32, fig. 66. Meytr and WM Ou, d^JJlem, Zivr, 

1 ^. 6, fig. 1, male ; fig. 2, female. Silk tail, Bag, Sgn,p, 85, A» 
Phil, Trann, 15, p. 1165, pi. 1, fig. 9. — Bohemian Uhatlerer, 
Penn, Brit, Zocl, sp. 112, pi. 4& Id, fol. 7, pi. 1, C. Lath, 
Syn, .% p. 91, ap. 1. Uhereetz, 8, p. 86, sp. 1. JWI, Traveh, 
1, p. 98. Flor, Scot, 1, ap. 92. Mont, Om, Bid, Lewin, 
Brit, Birds, 1, pi. 2. Bewick, Br, Birds, JDonooan, Br, 
Birds, 1, {d. II. Psdt, Cat, Donetsk, p. CoUeeiwn, 

XIV Page 7a 

FULVOUS. OR CLIFF SWALLOW. 

BIMUNDO FVLVAf VISILJL. 

Bonaparte, Plate vn. Fig. 1. — Hirundo fhipa, VieiU, Ois* 
de V Am. Sept, 1, p. 62, m. 32. Stephens, Cmt, of Shaw's 
Zool, 10, part 1, p. 126. Dewitt Clinton, Ann. Lyceum Nati 
Mist. N, Y, 1, p. 156. — Hirundo Itmifrons, Say, in Long's 
Bxp, to the Rocky Mountains, 2, p. 47. -—Phil, Mus, No. 7624. 

XV. —Page 82. 

FORK.TAILED FLYCATCHER. 

MUMCJCAFA BAVANA, VXEXLLOT. 

Bonapartp, Plate i. Fig. 1. — Muscicapa tyrannus, Linn, 
^st, 1, p. 326, sp. 4. Gmd, Syst, 1, p. 931, ap. 4. Lath, 
Ind, p. 484, sp. 69. — Tyrannus savan^ VieiU, Ois de VAm, 
Sept, 1, p. 72, pi. 43, (a South American specimen.) Ftetj7. 
Nouo, Diet, d'Hist, Nat, S6, p. 87. — Muscicapa tyrannus 
cauda biturca, Briss. Av. 2, p. sp. 20, pi. ^ fig. a — 
Le Moucherolle savana, Buff 4, p. 557, pi. 26. — Le Tyran 
k queue fourchue de Cayenne, Buff, PI, enl, 571, fig. 2. — 
Fork>tailed Flycatcher, Penn, Ard, Zool, sp. 2^. Lath, 
Syn, 2, part 1, p. 355, sp. 59. — Phil, Museum, No. 6620. 

XVI. — Page 86. 

SWALLOW.TAILED FLYCATCHER. 

MUSCICAPA FOStFJCATA, LATHAM. 

Bonaparte, Plate xx. Fig. 1. — Muscicapa fiirfioata, Chanel, 
J^st, 1, p. 931, sp. 22. J^h, Ind, p. 488, sp. 70. VieiU, 
Ois, de VAm. Sept, 1, p. 71. Stephen's Cimt, of Shaw's 
Zool, 20, p. 413, pi. 3. — Tyrannus fbrfioatu^ Say, tn Long's 
Bxpe4itim to the Rocky Mountains, 2, p. 224.<-.Mpuch^tie 
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i imtechne du Meztoue, Oh. 4. p. 504. — > Gpli^ 

mottclkti S queue Iburcbue au Mexique, Bujf. A. en/. 677, -*• 
8wallow.tailed Flycatcher, £ath. Syn, 2, part 1, p. 856, sp. 00. 
PkaaddjAia Museum, No. 6628. 

XVII — Page 80. 

ARKANSAW FLYCATCHER. 

MUSCICJPJ rEBTICJLJS, BONAPARTE. 

Bonaparte, Platen. Fig. 2. — Tyrannus verticalie, Say, in 
Ziona's JSxpedtHon to the Rocky Mountains, 2, p. 
Phuadelphia Museum, No. 6624. 

XVin. — PageOl. 

SAY'S FLYCATCHER. 

MUSCICJPA SAPA, BONAPARTE. 

Bonaparte, Plate ii. Fig. a — PhiL Museum, No. 6831. 

XIX Page 92. 

PALLAS* DIPPER. 

CISCLUS PALLAStl, TEMMINCK. 

Bonaparte, Plate evi. Fig. 1. — Cinclus Pallaaii, Temm. 
Man. Orn. 1, p. 177. iVb5. Suppl. Oen. Am. birds, sp. 94, 
bis, in Zocl. Journ. London, 4, p. 4. Id. in Ann. l,yc. New 
York, 2, p. 438, — Cinclus ntexieanus, Stcatn^on, Syn. Birds 
ejf Mexico, sp. 27, tn Phil. Mag. New Series, 1, p. 368. — 
CoUectum of Mr Leadbeater, in London. 


XX. — Page 97. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN ANTCATCHER. 

MVIOTHEXA OBSOLETA, BONAPARTE. 

Bonaparte, Plater. Fig. 2. — Troglodytes obsoleta, Say, in 
Long's Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, vol. 2. p. 4. — 
Pkmdelpfaa Museum, No. 2420. 

XXI — Page 103. 

FEMALE GOLDEN. WING ED WARBLER. 

STLriA CBarSOPTERA, LATHAM. 

Bonaparte, Plate i. Fig. a — See Wilson's American 
Ornithology, 2, p. 1 ia pi* 15, fig. 5, for the male — Motacilla 
chrysnptera, Linn. Sust. 1, p. 333, sp. 20. Gmel. Syst. 1, 
p. 971, sp. 20, (male.) — Sylvia chrysoptera, Lath. Ind. p. 541, 
sp. 12a Vieill. Ois. de VAm. Sept, 2, p. 37, pi. 97, (male.) — 
Motacilla ftavifrons, Gmd. Syst, I, p. 976, sp. 126, (male.) — 
Sylvia ftavifroi^ Lath. Ind, p. 527, sp, 69, (male.) — FUsettula 
Peosylvaaioa cioerea gutture nigro, Snsson, Af>. suppl. p* 109, 
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up. 60» (male.) — Fi^piier aux sites dor^y Buffy Oia* 5, p. 31 
(male. ) — Golden- winged Flycatcher, Edwards^ Glean. 2, p. 189, 
pi. 299, (male.) — Gold-wingetl Warbler, Penn. Arct. Zool. 
an. 295. Lath. Syn. 2, part % p. 492, sp. 118, male. — 
Yellow-fronted Warbler, Penn. Arct. Zool. sp. 296. LofA. 
Syn. 2, part 2, p. 461, sp. 67, (male. ) — Parus alis aureis, the 
Golden -winged Flycatcher, Bartranty Ttav. p. 292, (male.) — 
Philadelphia Mueeumy No. 7010, male; No. 701 1, female* 

XXII. —Page 105. 

FEMALE CAPE MAY WARBLER. 

SYLVIA MARITIMA, BONAPARTE. 

Bonapartf, Plate iii. Fig. 3. — See Wilson's Amer. Orn. 
b, |). 99, pi. 54, £g. di for the male. JIfy Collection, 

XXIII. —Page 107. 

ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER 
SYLVIA CELATA, BONAPARTE. 

Bonapartf, Plate v. Fig. 2. — Sylvia celata, Say, m Lovy\ 
Exp. to the Hocky Mountains, 1, p. 169. — Phil. Mus. No. 7013- 


XXIV Page 109. 

PALM WARBLLR 

SYLllA PALMA RUM, LATHAM. 

Bonapartf, Plate x. Fig. 2. — Wotacilla palmarnm, GmeU 
Syst, 1, |i. 9.51, 8p. 5S, wiiitei chess. — Sylvia palinarum, Lath, 
hid. p. .544, sp. Vteil/. Ots. Am. Sept 2, p. 21, pi. 73, ( and 
the other works of the same author,) wiutei pliuiiage. Nob. Add. 
Orn. U. S. m Jour. Ac. Ph. 6, p. 29 Id. Cat. birds V. S. 
in Contr. Mad. Lyc. Ph. 1, p. 16, sp. 105. Id. Syn. birds 
tJ. S. sp. 10,5, m Lyceum, N. Y. 2, p. 78. — Motacilla 
Piifienpilla, Gmel. Syst. l,p. 971, sp. 106, summer dress. — Sjlvia 
ruficapilla. Lath. Ind. summer drcf«, (not of Fit*//.) — Fiecdula 
martinieana, Brtss. Av. 3, p. 490, sp. 50, pi. 22, fig. 4, jierfect 
plumage. — Le Bimbele, ou fauwe Linotte, Buff Ois 5, p. 330, 
winter dress. — Figuicr a tete lousse, Bvff\ Ois. 5, p. 306, sum- 
mer diess. — Palm Waihler, Lath. Syn. 4, p. 489, sp. 1,31, winter 
Hress — Blood y-sidi* W.arbler, Lath. Syn. 4, p. 48f), sp, 115, (not 
of jPfWJi.) summei plumage. — Phdaddphia Museum. 

XXV — Page 114. 

FEMALE CCERULEAN WARBLER. 

SYLVIA rAZUREA, STEPHENS. 

Bonaparte, Plate xi. Fig. 2. — See Wilson's American 
Ormtholoyy, Cujwileau Warbler, Sylvia coerulea, tol. 2, p. 141, 
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|}1. 17» fisf. 5, for the male. — Sylvia uzutea, Stephensy conU 
.Shaw^A Zool, 10, p^. 653. Nob. Oh&. Jour. Ac. Nat. Sr. P4* 
4, p. 193, male. — Sylvia bifaaciata. Sat/, in Lonq'it Jhp. to tht 
Rocky ilfavntotna, 1, p. 170, Philadelphia Museum, 

JVo. 7J09, male ; 7310, remale. 

XXVI. —Page 116 . 

TEafALE GOLDEV.CROWNEl) GOLD.CREST 

SEGUI.US CRJSTATUS, KAY. 

Bonaparte, Plate Ji. Fig. 4. — See Wilson'*s Amotcan Ornt- 
tholoyy, 1, p. 120, pi. 8, lig. 2, for the male. — Motaeilla regi.Ius, 

Linn. Syst. 1, p. 338, '.p. 48. Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 995, sp. 48 

— Sjlvia regulus, Lath. Ind. p. 648, ^ 152. Temni. Man. 
d^Orn. p. 229. Ranzani, Elem. di Zool. 3, part 5, p. 105, 
pi. 10, fig. 3. — Reeulue rrii>tatua, Ray, Syn. p. 79, ap. 9. Ahh. 
Orn. 2, p. 649. WdJ. Orn. p, 163, pi. 42. vteill. Naur. Jhi t. 
li'Hist. Nat. 29, p. 426. — Regiilua vulgaris, Stephens, Coat, vf 
Shaw's Zool. 20, p. 758, pi. 69. — Parus caleiuliila, Regulus ciih- 

tatu** vulgo iliot.i, Rriss. Ac. 3, p. 679, sp. 17 Le Ruitelet, 

(xerardin, Tabl. Elem, (T Orn. 1, p. 318, sp. 26, pi. 15, (not li 
Ots, 6, p. tK)3, pi. 10, fig. 2. mu Pi. cm. 651, fig. 3. 
which represent Sylvia ignicapilla of Rrehm.) — Regolo, Stona 
<legh uccelli, 4, ])1. 3fK). — Gold-ciested Wren, Lath. Syn. 2, 
part 2, p. ,508, sp. 145. Penn. Krit. Zool. sp. 163. Penn. 
Arct. Zool. sp. 321. — GoIden-ei owned Wren, jE/V/m*. Glean, 5, 
p. 95, pi. 254, lower fig male. — Philadelphia Museum, No. 
7240, male ; No. 7247, female. 

XXVll. — Page 121. 

LAPI.AND LONG.SPUR 
HMnnuxA hArroMi i, milson. 

Bovapartf, Plate xiii. Fig. 1, male; Fig. 2, female. — Fim* 
gilla lapponica, Linn. Syst. 1, ji. 817, sj>. 1. Faun. Suir. -p. 
235. Gmel. Syst. 1, p. fKK), «p. 1. Retz. Faun. Suec, ]>. 242, 
sp. 119. Fnrst. Pli. Tr. 62, p. 404. Fubr. Faun. Gra-nl. 
p. 1)9, sp, 8. Lath. Ind. p. 440, sp. 18. Ubers, 1, p. 289, 
t,p. 18. — Fiingilla montana, Rriss. Orn. 3, p. 100, sp. ;>s, 
JClcin. Av. p. 92, sp. 10. — FringiUaealearata, Pallas, It. p. 710, 
sp. 20, t. E. Jd. in 4to. French trariaL Meyer and 

Wolf, Tasch. Leutschl. 1, p, 176, sp. 18. — Embenza lapponica, 
Nilsson. Orn. ASuec. 1, p. 167, sp. 76. Runz. El. Zool. 6, 
p. 24. — Eniheriza calcarata, Temm. Man. Orn. 1, p. 322. 
Jfrehm, Lehrb. Eur. Vog, 1, p. 2^. Richardson App. to 
Party's 2</ Voy. p. 345. — Passerine lapponica, Vieill. Nour. 
Rict. Hist. Nat. 26, p. 12. — ^Plectrophanes calcaratus, Meyer, 
Tasch. 3, p. 176, »p. 13. — Plectrophanes lapponica, Selby m 
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Trans, Linn, 8oc, 15» p. 156, pi. 1, yanDg.^-Moiilifriii^a eo» 
mer, Aldrov, Om, 2, p. pi. 829. — Le Grand MmitaiAf 
Muff, Ois, 4, p. 134. — Le Pinton de Montagne, GerartHuf Tail, 
Mem, dPOm, 1, p. 186. — LercKea Finck, Beehst, Natura, 
Deutsch, 3, p. 246, 16. Naum, Nachtr, 8, p. 25, pi. 20, a 

female, pL 40, male in autumn. — Greater Brambliug, Alb, 8, 

L 59, pi. 63. — Lapland Finch, JPenn. Arct, Zool, 2, ap. 250« 
th, Syn, 4, p. 268, ip. 14. Vbers, 3, p. 256, ap. 14. — Mf 
Collection, 

XXVIII. — Page 126. 

LARK FINCH. 

PXINOILLA aXAMXACA, 

Bona PARTS, Plate y. Fig. 3. — Fringilla grammaca. Say, in 
Long's Expedition, 1, p. 1^. — Ehil, Museum, No. 6286. 

XXIX.— Page 127. 

ARKANSAW SISKIN. 

FRINOtLLA P8ALTRIA, SAT. 

Bonaparte, Plate vi. Fig. 3. — Fringilla pRaltria, Say, in 
Long's Expedition, 2, p. 40. — Phil, Museum, No. 6278. 

XXXVII — Page 130. 

FEMALE AMERICAN GOLDFINCH, 

FRINGILLA TRISTIS, LINN.®U8. 

Bonaparte, Plate vi. Fig. 4 See Wilson's American 

Ornithology, 1, p. 20, pi. 1, fig. 2, for the male, and history. — 
Fringilla tristis, Xtnn. I^st, I, p. 320, sp. 12, male. Gmd, 
Syst. 1. p. 907, hp. 12. Lath, JtM, p. 452, sp. 64. VieiU, Nouv. 
Diet, (TJIiat, Nat. 12, p. 167. — Fringilla spinus, var. y, Gmd, 
Syst, p. 914. sp. 25, male, in winter plumage. — Carduelia 
americana, Briss. Av. 3, p. 64. so, 3. — Carduelis americanna,; 
the Amencan Goldfinch, Cateshy, Carolina, 1, p. 43, pi, 43, male 
in spring dress. Barir. Trav, p. 291. — Chardonneret jaime. 
Buff Ois. 4, p. 212. — Chardonneret du Canada, Buff. Pi, enl, 
202, fig. 2, male, m spring dress. — Tarin de la Nonvelle York, 
Buff, Ois, 4, p. 231. PI. enJ. 292, fig. 1, male changing ; fig. 
2, male in winter dress. — Golden Finch, Penn, Arct, ZotA, sp. 
2^. — American Goldfinch, Edwarde, Glean, 2, p. 133, pi, 274» 
male and female. Lath, Syn. 2, part 1, p. 288, sp. 57. Id. l|t 
Buppl. p. 166. — Siskin, var. B, Lath, Syn, 2, part 1, p. 29t, 
ap. 53, male changing. — Philadelphia Musewn, No. 6344, mak; 
No. 6345, female ; No. 6346, Albino. 
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XXXI. -.Page 132. 

LAZULI FINCH. 

FRIJfGULLA AMOSlTAt BOKAPAETl. 

Bonapats:, Plate vi. Fig, 5.— Emberiaa amena, in 
ItOug'B Expedition to the Rocky Mounkntin$t % n. 47.«-jF%ik*> 
de^pma Mueeum, No. 5919. 

XXXIL-.P4ge 134. 

EVENING GROSBEAK 
FRINGILLA rXSPXATIirA, COOPSE. 

Bokapaete, Plate xv. Fig. 1. — Frmgilla vaifapta% CbtpeF 
in Ann, Zyc, New Yorkf 1, p. 220. jVofi. Cat. Bira»t U. S. 
sp. 188. in Contr. MacL Lyc. Rkda. 1, p. 21. Id. Syn. Sirdt^ 
U. S. 8p. 188, in Ann. Zyc. N. Y. 2, p. lia Id. SvppL in 
SSooI. Journ. Zondon^ 4, p. 2. — Cahinit of the Lyceum of Nat. 
Hist, of New York. — Mr Leadbeater’s Oollection in Lonoon. 

XXXIII Page 188. 

FEMALE ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK. 

FMIlfOILLA ZUDOriCIANAf BOBAPARTE. 

Bokaparte, Plate xv. Fig. 2. — See Rote-breaded Ototbeakt 
Zoxia rosea, (ludoviciand) WUt. Am, Om. 2. p. 185, pi. 17, 
fig. 1, for the male.— Loxia ludovioiana, Zinn. Syst, 1, p. 306, 
sp. 38. Omel. Syst. 1, p. 862. sp. 88. Lath. Ind. p. 379, 
ap. 25. — Fringilla punicea, Cmel. Syst. 1, p. 921. sp. 81. — 
Lath, Ind. p. 444, «p. 34, adult male. — LoxU maculate, Gmd, 
Syst. 1, p. ^1, Bp. 87. Lath. Ind. p. 379, sp. 26, young. — 
Loxia ob^nra, Gmel. 1, p. 862, sp. 88. iMth, Ind, p. 379, sp. 
27, female. — Coccothraustes ludoviciana, Britt. Om, 8, p. 247, 
sp. 14. pi. 12, fig. 2. Id. 8vo. 1, p. 378. — Coi^thrBustes nibricoL 
lis, Viem. Gal. Ois. 1, part 2, p. 67, pi. 66, (very bad,) and JOtcL 
— Pyrrhula ludoviciana, Sabine, Zool. Am, to Frankl. Exp. 
p. 675. — Fringilla ludoviciana, Noh. Ohs. Nom. Wils. Om. sp. 
80. Id. Cat. Birds, U. S. s^. 189. Id. Syn. Birds, V. S. 
sp. 189. — Guiraca ludoviciana, Swaimon, Syn. Mex. Birds, 
sp. 76, in Phil, Mag. N. S. 1, p. 438. — Le Rose-gorge, Buffi 
0x8. 3, p. 460. — ■ Gros-bec de la Louisiane, Buff". PI. eid, 
fig. 2, male. — Moxneau 4 poitrine et ventre pourpr^, Sonn. Buff. 
46, p. 240. — Red-breasted Grosbeak, Penn. Art. Zool. sp. 212. 
La^ Syn. 3, p. 126, sp. 24. — Red-breasted Finch, Penn. Arct. 
ZooL sp. 275. Lath. Syn. 8, p. 272, sp. SO, adult male. Dusky 
Grosbeak, Penn. Arct. Zool. sp. 216. Lath. Syn. 3, p. 127, 
im. 26, female. Spotted Grosbeak, Penn, Arct. ZodL 218. 
Lath. Syn. 3. p. 126, sp. 25, young. Philadelphia Museum, 
No* 5806, male ; 5607, female. 
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^{iXXIV.— Page 141. 

FEMALE INDIOO FINCH. 
miNOILLA CTAJfSA, BONAPARTE. 

Bonaparte, Plate xv. Fig. 4. — See Wihoi^s American 
‘t)rnithdo^f I, p. 100, pi. 6, Fig. 6, for the male. — Tanagra 
cyanea, Xm». Si/it. 1, p. 315, sp. 6, adult male in full plumage. 

— Emberiza cyauca, Gmel. Syst. 1, p, 876, sp. 54. Lath. Ind. 
p. 415, sp. 60. — Emheriza cyanella, Spami. Mus. Carls. 2, 
pi. 42, 43. Chnel, Syst. 1, p. 887, sp. 74. — Emberiza ccerulea, 
Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 876. Jjatk. Ind. p. 415, sp. 59, male in moult. 

Tauagraeoerulea? Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 891, sp. 27. Ixith. Ind. 
p. 427, sp. 21 f adult male. — Tanagra carolmensis coerulea, JBriss. 
Av. 3, p. 13, sp. 6, adult male in mil dress. — Emberiza canaden>, 
sis coerulea, Sriss. Av. 3, p. 298, sp. 12, pi. 14, fig. 2, male 
moulting. — Passerina cyanea, Vieill. Aotm. !Oict. Hist. Nat. — 
Fringilla cyanea, JVb6. Ohs. sp. 112. Id. Cat. and Synop. 
Htrds IT. S. sp. 164. — Linaria cyanea, Bartram. Trav. p. 296. 

— Linaria coerulea, the Blue Linnet, Cateshy^ Carolina, 1, p. 45, 
pi. 45. — Le ministre, Buff. Ois. 4, p. 86. — L’azuroux, ^vff. 
Ois. 4, p. 369, male moulting. — Pa8.se-bleu ? Buff. Ois. 3, 
p. 495, aault male in full plumage — Moineau bleu de Cayenne '** 
Buff PL enl. 203, fig. 2, adi4t male in full dress. — Blue Linnet, 
£fiwards, Av. 4, p. 132, pi. 27^, lower figure. — Indigo Bunting, 
Penn. Arct. Zod. 2, sp. 235. Lath. Syn. 4, p. 206, sp. 53. — 
Blue Bunting, Penn. Arct. Zool. 2, sp. 234. Latham, Syn. 3, 
p. 205, sp. 62, male moulting. — Blue Tanagei ? Lath. Syn. 3, 
p. 234, sp. 28. — Philadelphia Museum, No. 6002, male ; 60Q3, 
female. 


XXXV — Page 145. 

CRIMSON.NECKED BULLFINCH 
rVRRHVLA FRONTALIS, BONAPARTE. 

Bonaparte, Plate VI. Fig. 1, male; Fig. 2, female. — Fiingilla 
frontalis, Say, tn Lung's Expedition to the lioiliy Mountains, 
2, p. 40. — Philadelph»t§ Museum, No. 6276, male; No. 6277, 
female. 


XXXVI — Page 149. 

FEMALE PINE BULLFINCH 
PYRRHULA ENUCLMATOR. 

Bonaparte, Plate xvi. Fig. iii. — See Wilson's American 
Ornithology, Pine Grosbeak,' Loxia enucleator, vul. 1, p. 60, 
pi. 5, fig. 2, for the male at the age of one year. — Loxia 
enucleator, Linn. Syst. 1, p. 299, sp. 3. Pavn, Suec. sp. 223. 
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Schan, Act, Holm, 1757, p. 139. Gmel, Syct, 1, p. 845, «p. 3. 
JBrunn, «]». 239. Muller ^ sp. 246. Borowek, Nat, 3, p. 133, 
sp. 3. Lath. Jnd, 1, p. 372, sp. 6. Hetz, Fauti. Suec. p. 234, 
sp. 211. Meye) and iVol/\ Taechenh. Vog, HeuUchl. 1, p. 142, 
— Loxia flamengo, Mus, Carls, 1, pi. 17. Gmel, Syst, 1, p. 864, 
accid. var. — Loxia pyrrhula, var. Lath, Jnd, 1, p. 888, 
sp. 66, accid. var. — Coccothraustes canadensia, Hriss, Om. 3, 
p. 250, sp. 16, pi. 12, fig. 3. Id, 8vo, 1, p. 378. — Pyrrhula 
emicleator, Temm. Man. Om. 1, p. 383. Sahine^ ZooL App, 
to Frank. Exp, p. 673. Brehm, Lehr, Bur. Vng. 1, p. 169. 
Ranz. Elem, Om. 6, p. 70, sp. 2. Selby ^ III. Bnt. Orn. 1, 
p. 236, pi. 53, fig. 1, male, fig. 2, female. Nob. Ohs. M^th. 
Nom. Cat. and Syn. Birds U. S. sp. 193. — Cory thus 
enucleator, Cnr. Regn. Antm. 1, p. 892. — Strobilophaga 
enucleafnr, Vieill. Gal. Ois. i, pi. 33, young male. — Fringilla 
enueleatoi , Meyi r, Syst. Tnschenb. 3, p. 230, sp. 2. — Ciufolotto 
snoeciolatoie, Ranz. he, cit, — Dur-bee, Buff. Ois, 3, p. 437. 
Gros-bee du Canada, Id. PI. enl, 183, fig. 1, male a year old. — 
Haken Keinbeisser, Bechst, Nat. Deutsch. 3, p. 28. Naum, 
Vog. Nachtr. pi. 19, fig. tl6, male, fig. 37. iemale. — Der Fiehten 
Keinhci'»scr, Meyer and WolJ, Vog. Eeuischl^ 12, pi. 5, fig. 1, 
young male, fig. 2, old female — Gieatest Bullfinch, Edwards, 
pi. 12J1, young male, pi. 24, adult female. — Pine Grosbeak, Penn. 
Brit. Zoo/, sp. 114, pi. 49, fig. 2. Arct. Zool.% sp. 209. 
Ellis, Narr. 2, p. 15. Lewm, Brit. Birds, 2, pi. 68. Lath. 
Si/n, 2, p. Ill, sp. 5. Id. Svpp. p. 148. Mont. Om. Diet. 1. 
\Valek. Syn, pi. 207. Eonov. Brit, Birds, 1, pi. 17. Bewick, 
Bnt. Birds, 1, p. 183. Shaw's Zool, 9, p. 2518, pi. 40. 
Ubers. 2, p. 106, sp. 5. — Flamingo Grosbeak, Lath. Syn, 
Svppl. p, 1 55, aecid. var. — My Collection, male, female, and 
young. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

XXXVII.— Page 131. 

FEMALE WHITE. WINGED CROSSBILL. 

tOXIA LEUCOPTERA. 

Bonaparte, Plate xv. Fig. 3. — See Wilson's American 
Orintholoyy, 4, p. 48, pi. 41, foi the young male. — Lomu 
leucopteiii, Gmel. Syst. 1, p, 844, sp. 12. Vieill. Gal. Ois. 1, 
p. 56, pi. 52, young male. Nob. Ohs. sp. 84. Id. Cat. and 
Syn. Birds tl. S. sp. 195. — Loxia falcirostra, Lath. Ind. 
p. 371, sj). 2. — Le Bee-rrois4 lencopt^re, Sonn, Bvff. 47, p. 65. 
Vieill. Nouv. Diet. Hist. Nat. 2d' ed. 3, p. 339, — White- 
uiuger] Cro>*.bill, Lath. Syn. 3, p, 108, sp. 2. Id. Suppl. 
^ 148. Dixon, Voy. t. 20, p. 358, female. Penn. Arct. 
Zool. 2, sp. 208. — My Collection, male, female, young, and 
middle aged. 
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BAND.TAXLCD PIGEON. 

COLUUSA FAaCUTAt 8A7. 

Bokayaatb* PUte viii. Fxo. d.«-C^iiiba fiuciata, Sayy in 
JlUma^t ExpedkioH to the Maeky Mountainsy 2y p. 10. Phiict* 
itigiia Muoumy 

XXXIX..-. Page 15a 
WHITE.CROWKED PIGEON. 

COtUMBA LEUCOCKfUALAy LINNJEUS. 

Bovapabtk, Plate xvii. Fig. 1. — Columba leucocephala, JLinn* 
Syat. 1. p. 281| sp. 14. Cr^L SytU 1, p. 772^ ap. 14. Lath* 
wad* p. 694$ sp. 5. Temm. Ind» Col* in Hist. Pig. et Gall. 1, 

L 459. VUm. Oal. Ois. 2, p. S31» pi. 194. Columba minor 

cocoryphas, Haii Syn. p. ^63) sp. 16» and p. 184, sp. 24. 
Kleiny Av, p. 120, sp. la Columba saxatilis jamaicensis, jurist. 
Ora. 1, p. 137, sp. 33. Id. 8vo. 1, p. 34. Columba capite 
idbo. The White crowned Pigeon, Catssbyy Car. I, p. 25, pi. 2a 
8d.igman$ Sami. Salt. Vog. 2, col. plate. Le Pigeon de rocha 
de la Jamaique, Buff. Ots. 2, p. 529. Sonn. Buff. 7, p. 2ia 
Colombo 4 calotte blwche, Temm. Mis. Pig. et GaU. 1, p. 204. 
Id. folio, pi. 13 of the second family. My Collection. E^nburgh 
College Museum. 

XL.— Page 160. 

ZENAIDA PIGEON. 

COLUMBA BBNAJDA, HONAFARTE. 

Bonaparte, Plate xvii. Fig. 2. — Columba asenaida, JVb6. Add. 
Orn. U. S. in Journ. Acad. PhiL Id. Cat. Birds, U. S. 
ra. 198, m Contr. Mad. Lyc. Ph, l,jp. 22. Id Syn. Birds, 
U. S. sp. 196, in Ann. Lyc. Nat, Hist. N. Y. 2, p. 119. 
Id, Suppl. in Zool, Journ, Lond. 6$ p. 6. My CoUection, 

XLL— Page 16a 
WILD TURKEY. 

MELEAGKJS GALLOFAVO, UNN2BUS. 

Bonaparte, Plate ix. male and female. — Meleagris gallopavo, 
Linn, Syst. 1, p. 268, sp. 1. Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 7^, sp. 1. 
Lath. Ind. p. 618. ep. 1. Temm. Hist, Nat. des Pig. et GalL 
Index, 8, p. 676. Wilson Am. Om. 6, Index, p. xvii. Stephens, 
Coni* of Shaw's Zool. 11, Part 1, p. 156, pi. 8. Manzasdi 
JBlem. di Zool. 3, Part 1, p. 164. Metotgris sylvestris, Vtatff. 
Nouv. Diet. d'Hist. Nat, 9, p. 447. Gallopavo, Aldrovandi, 
Om. 2, p. 35, fig. on p. 39, domestic variety, male ; fig. on p. 40. 
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Jd» female. WtAwAiy, Om. p. 11^ pi. 27, %. 4 , dam. var* 
male. Jofmtton, Theatrum Univeraale de Atnlb^ p. 65. p)« 24» 
fig. I, dom. var. male ; fig. 2, li. female. JBri$», At» 1, p. 
pr. dom. var. male. OaUus indicas, Welaeher Han, Joknitm, 
Th, Av, p. 83, pi. 22, fig. 1, dom. var. male. Gallopavo syl* 
vestris Novm-AngliK, a New £ii|^d Wild Turkey, JR^, Sjfn» 
p. 6i, flp. S. OoUopavo aylveetne, Carminoi 1, App, 

p. :div. Meleagris americanus, tke Wild Turkey, JBartr, Tran* 
p. 290. Gallo Pavo, Gallo Pavone vo^armente Polio dTudia; 
Storia degli UcceUif % pi. 222, dom. crested var. male ; pi. 
dom. urhlte, black-spotted var. ypuag; pi. 224, dom. white 
yellowish-spotted var. young ; pi* v2&, £>m. black, var. young ; pi. 
226, dom. black, white-spotted var. young. — Coc dTnde, JBeion 
Histmrt de la Nature des Otseaiter, p. ^Us, with fig. dom. var. male. 
Dindon, Buffi Ota. 2, p. 132, pi. & PI en/. 97, dom. whitish, 
var. male. Tenm, Juiet. Nat, dee Pig, et GaU. 2, p. 374. 
Gerardin, TahL Ekm, d?Om* % p. 103, pi. 21, fig. % dom. 
var. male. T urkie, Joeedgn Vogagee to New JSn^and, p. 99. 
New England 9 Rarities^ p. 8. Wild Turkey, Clagton, Fir* 
ginta, Phil, Tram, 17, p. 992. Id, Ahridg, S, p. 690. Zaweon, 
Carolina, p. 149. Penn, Phil Tram, 71, p. 67. Aret, ZodL 
m. 176. American Turkey, LatK Syn, % Part 2, p. 676, sp. 1 
Domestic Turkey, Penn, Brit, Zool. 1, sp. 97. 

XLII Page 169. 

DUSKY GROUSE. 

TETtULO OBSetTRUSy SAT. 

Bokafarte, Plate xviii. female. — Tetrae obsenrus, Sew, in 
Long' 9 Exped, to RockvJdowd, 2, p. 14. Nob, Cat, JBirde 
U. S. sp. 209, in Contr, Mad, J^e, Pnila, 1, p. 23. Id, Syn, 
Birds U. S. sp. 207. in Ann, Lye, Nat, Hist, N. Y. pp. 127, 
442. — Philadelphia Mueeum, female. — Cdlection of Mr Sabine, 
in London, male and female. 


XLIII — Page 196. 
sharp-tailed grouse. 

TETRAO PBASUlTEtLUa, LlNNJErs. 


Bonaparte, Plate xix. — Tetrao phasianetlus, Linn, Syst, ed. 
10, p. 160. Omel, J^9t, 1, p. 747. Forst. Phil, Tram, 62, 
pp. 384 and 426. Lath, Ind, Om, n. 635, sp. 2. Briee, 
SuppL p. 9. Tenon, Ind, GaU, in liut. Pig* and GalL Q, 
p. 702. VieUL Nouv, IHct, Hist, Nat, Sabine, Zool, Apsh 
to FranlO, Exped, p. 681. Ndt, Cat. Birds V, S. sp. 20a 
Id, Syn. Birds ij.S. sp. 209.—. Tetrao urogallus, var. Linm* 
Syst, 1, p. 273, sp. 1. — Gelinotte i longue queue. Buff, Ois, % 
p. 286. Sonn. Buff, 6, p. 7S. Bonat, Tabl, Encyc, Om. 
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». 196, pi. 91, fig. 1. — Francoltn a longue qneiie, Iharne^ Voy* 
u V ocean du Nord^ (Fi. transl.) p. — Tetras phasianelle, 
Temm> Pig, et G<dl. 3, p. 162. — Long-tailed Giou^ie, Edwards, 
Glean, pi. 117. Lath, Syn. 4, p. 732. Id. Sappl. p. 21.— 
Sharp-tailed Giou«e, Penn. Aid. ZooL sp. 181. — The Grouse, 
«r Prairie Hen, Lewis and Clarh, Exp. 2, p. 180, sp. 1. — 
Philadelphia Museum, female. — My CoUection, male and female^ 
Edinburgh College Museum. 

XLIV^ Page 206. 

SPOTTED GROUSE 
TETRdO CANADKNSIS. 

Bonaparte, Kate xx. male; Plate xxi. Fig. 1. female. — 
Tetrao canadensis, Ltnn. Styst. 1, p. 274, sik 8. Gmel. ^yst. 1, 
p. 749, Rp. S. Lath. Ind. p. 637, 6. Forster, in Phil. Tr. 

62, p. 389. Temm. Ind. Gall, in HUt. Pig. et Gall. 3, p. 702. 
Viedl. Norv. Diet. Hist. Nat. Sabine, Zool. App. Prankl. 
JSxp. p. 683. Nob. Cat. Sirds IT. S. sp. 207. Id. Syn, 
Birds U. S. sp. 208. — Tetrao canace, Linn. Syst. 1, p.‘ 25, 
sp. 7, female. — Lagopus Bonasa Freti UiidRouiR, Ihiss. Orn, 
1, p, 201, sp. 6. Id. Suppl. p. 10. Id. 8vo, 4, p. 66, male. — 

1. agopus Bonasa canadenRis, Brtss. Orn, 1, p. 203, Rf), 7, pi. 20, 
fig. 2. Id. 8vo, 4, p. 57, female. — Lagopus Fieti lludsonis, 
Klein, Av. p. 117, sp. 6. — La Gelinotte mi Canada, Bu^. (hs. 

2, p. 279. id. PI. enl. 131, male, 132, female. Sonn. Bujf'. 6, 
p. 58. Bonat. Tahl. Enc. Oin. p. 197, pi. 91, fig. 2. — Tetras 
tacliete, ou Aeaho, Temm. Pig. et Gall. 3, p. 160, bis. — Black 
and Spotted Heathcock, Edw. Glean, p. 118, pi. Il8, male. — 
Brown and Spotted Heathcock, Edw. Glean, p. 71, pi. 71, 
female. Ellis, Hudson Bay, 1, t. p. 50. — Spotted Grouse, 
Penn. Ard. Zool. sp. 182. Lath. Syn. 4, p. 7;)5, sp. 6. Id. 
Suppl. |». 214, acoid. vai. — The small speckled Pheasant, Lewis 

and Clark, Exp. 2, p. 182, male The small brown Pheasant, 

Id. Id. Exp. 2, p. 182, Philadelphia Museum, male. 

— My (Jpllectiou, male and female. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

XLV. — Page 212. 

COCK OF THE PI.AINS 
TKTRAO UROVIIASIANUS, SONATA RTF. 

Bonatartf, Plate x\i. Fig. 2. — Tetrao urophasianus. Nob.. 
in Zool. Journ. Loud. Id. App. to Syn, Birds U. S. p. 442, 
tn Ann, Lyceum Nat, Hist, ^ew York, — The Cock of the 
Plains, Lewis and Clark, Exp. 2, p. 180, sp. 2. —Mr Lead- 
beater's Collection in London, female* 
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THE BIRDS OF AMERICA. 

BY JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, t K S L F L S H \V S 

A WELL known aiitlior remarks, w lion spcakiii" of 
tills n<lturali^t of the woods and nilds, — “ Dovotoclly 
^ittachod to the study of nature, no less than to painfinjj', 
he seems to have jjursued both nith a ^reniiis and an 
ardour, of nhioh, in their united etieets, there is no 
jiarallel. His ornitholo»l<*al narratives in the Edmhuxih 
Philosophical Jouinal are a.s valuable to the scientitie 
world, as they arc delightful to the ^^eneral r(‘ader. 
There is a freshness and an originality about tlu'se 
essays, which can only he eonipaied to the animated 
bio<»raphies of Wilson. Both these men eontemjilated 
nature as she really is, not as she is often repi’esented in 
books : they sought her in her sanctuaries. I'he shore, 
the niountdius, and the forest, were alternately their 
study, and there they drank the pure stream of know- 
ledg:e at its fountainhead. The observations of such men 
are the corner stones of every attempt to diseo\er llie 
system of nature. Their writiiifrs will be I'onsulted 
when our favourite theories sliall have passed away. 
Ardently, therefore, do w'e hope, that M. Andnbon w ill 
alternately become the historian and the painter of his 
favourite objects; that he W'ili never be made a convert 
to any system ; but instruct and delig^ht us in a true 
and unprejudiced hiog-raphy of nature.” Audubon, like 
Wilson, is a selt-tau^ht naturalist, and, like him, lias 
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produced a work — his Ornithological Biography — dis- 
tinguished by beauty of style, and perspicuity of narra- 
tive. It is descriptive of the plates in the unrivalled work 
entitled The Birds of America. We say unrivalled, 
because few naturalists and artists have appeared who 
could represent accurately the external forms, attitudes, 
form and style of distribution of the plumage of birds, 
and scarcely any one, except Audubon, has succeeded in 
presenting, to the eye and imagination, the passions and 
feelings of these interesting beings. Wilson, although 
a fascinating writer, and an accurate observer of the 
habits and manners of the feathered creation, cannot 
be considered as an effective ornithological painter. 

In order that the volumes of the Miscellany on the 
Birds of America^ may be as complete as circumstances 
will allow of, we shall now lay before our readers a 
systematic catalogue of the birds drawn and described 
by Audubon ; also, some notices of the new species he 
has discovered, and a few interesting details from his 
Ornithological Biography : — 


Systematic Catalogue of the American Birds f drawn and 
described by Audubon. 


1 Bird of Washington, 
a Wluto-hradfd Eag'it*, 

3 Oroat-footod lluwk, 

4 Staiilo) Hawk, 

d. JU'd-tailod Jlawk, 

<), K4>d..duMi1d(>n‘d Hawk, 

7 WintiT Hawk, 

8 Swallow-taih'd Hawk, 

W Lo Petit C'anoral, 

10. Fish Hawk, 

11 Black Warrior, 

12 Broad- winged Hawk, 

1.3 Pigeon Haivk, 

1 k Great Homed Owl, 

15 Barred Ow'J, 

10 Mottled Ow'l, 

17 Carolina Pan ot, 

18 Yidlow-hilled ('lukoo, 

19 Blaek.billed ( u( koo, 

20. Iled-headed Wjn^dpccker, 

21. Gold-iviriged oodjierker, 

22. Ivory-billed Woodpecker, 

23. Belted Kuig>.hi,her, 

24 Baltunore Oriole, 

25. Qrduu^ Oriole, 


Fah‘o washingtonii Awi 
Fah o leii(‘ori‘phalu8. Lmn 
Fulco peregrinus. Gmel 
Fall o stanleii Aud 
Faleo borealis. Gtuel 
Falto hyeiimlis. GmeL 
Fah o hyeinalis Gfucl 
Fah o furcatus Ltnn 
Faleo temerari us Aud. 

F'ah’o halia*tos Lmn. 

Faleo harlani Aud. 

Faleo pennsvlvatiicus Lath. 

Fah o < oliiinb.irius Lttm. 

Strix virginuuia Gnwi. 

Striv iK'bulosa Gmel 

Stn - asio Ltnn 

pRittai iisi earohnensis Ltnn 

Coiryzus anierieanus Bonap 

Coeeyzns erythrophthalinns. Bon 

Fieus erythrucephalus Ltnn. 

Pieuh auratus Ltnn 

Fieus principalis. Ltnn. 

Aleedo aleyon X,t«w 
Icterus baltunore Daud. 

Icterus spurius Bonap. 
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Riee Bunting, 

Red^winged Starling, 

Coar Bunting, 

Purple Grakle, 

Florida Jay, 

Columbian Jay, 

Cedar Bud, 

Chuoku ill’-. Widow, 
Whlp.poor.Will, 
White-bellied Swallow, 
llepublioHU Clift Su allow. 
Purple Martin, 

Bonaparte FI v< atelier, 

SelbjS FIm alrher, 

Ainenean Ri'dstart, 

'IVnint Flviati her, 

Sohtar\ ^l^<H^(Iler, 
White-«*>e(l Fljeatiher, 
Loggerhe.ui Shrike, 

Loinsuiiu \\ .iter Thrush, 
Morkiiig Bird, 

Heriiiit Tlirii''h, 

Wood Thnnh, 

Prothonotary Warbler, 

Pnurie Warliler, 

Blue \ello\v h,i<k Warbler, 
Blue-winged Yellow Warbler, 
Maryland V ellow-throat, 
RoM'oe’s Warbler, 

Vigor*.’ Warbler, 

Worm-eating Warbler, 
Children’'! Warbler, 

Trail’s Flyejfcteher, 

Kentuoky Warbler, 

A/ure Warbler, 

Blue-green Warbler. 
BLiek-and-yellow Warbler, 
Chestnut-sided Waibler, 
C.irbonated W.irbler, 
Rathbone’s Warbler, 
Bay-breasted Warbler, 

( a'rule.in Flj cateher, 

Yo 1 1 o w- 1 h r o .1 ted Warbler, 
AuttimiiHl Warbler, 

N.ishville YVarbler, 

Blue-eyed Warbler, 

Blown Laik, 

Praine 'J’ltlark, 

Bewn k’s Wren, 

Cuvier’s Wren, 

Great Carolina Wren, 

Hou'.e Wren, 

Marsh Wren, 

Blatk-and-uhite Creeper, 
Ruby-throated Huininlng Bird, 
Crested 'I’ltinoii-e, 

Hensh)\v’s Bunting, 

Summer Red Bird, 

Purple Fiiu h, 

White-tlixoated Sparrow, 


Icterus agnpeiini^ litmap, 

I< terii’' phieiiK eus 
Icterus pel oris Botutp 
^uiscalus \ ersn olor Fici/l 
C on us ftoiidanus Jtait 
Oarriilu*. ultnmiariniis Bmtap. 
BumbMilIa t arohuetisis, Jtn^v 
Caprimulgus laroliueusis Crmel. 
Capninulgiis a oeifenis B lU 
lliruudo uieolor i will. 

Hiruiidu fulva I wiU 
Hiriuido purpure.i Ltnn 
Muscie.tpa honnpaitii Jutf 
Museieapa selbh Jml 
Museiiapa'rntieilln Ltnn, 
MitMieapa t^^aullns liin^ 

Viieo solitaiius t inU 
Vireo iioA 1 ‘bor.u etisis Jfutittp, 
Lainiis ludoA n lauus l.nin 
Turdu^ ludoA u iiiiins. Ati^. 
TurdiiN pohglottiis. Ltnn 
Turdiis imnor (hticf 
Turdiis nnistelinns (}nw/ 

Syli la piotonotai ms 1 atk, 
Syhia diM'olor t null 
SAlvia ainenean.i lath 
Syh la Hohtaria B 
sVlvia triehas I.itHi 
Syliia rosioe Amt 
Syhia Algol Kii iu<l 
Sylvia vermiA ora lath 
Sylvia childrenu And 
Syh'm trail u And 

Sylri.i formo^a IVih 
Sylvia aziirea Sfrpfi 
SyUiatigrina Loth 
Syhia maenlosa l.ath 
Sylvia leteroeepb.il.i J.ath 
SylA’ia carbonat.i And 
Sylvia rathbomi tud 

Sylvia iMst.inea B//* 

Sylvia COM iilea Lath 

Sylvia peiisilis J.ath 
Syhia antuninalis B'//« 

Syhia rubrn apilla ff its 
SylAia a"*tiva Lu/h 
Aiithu’' spiuoletta Jtonap 
Aiitlius {opiens And 

lYoulodytes beAAiikii Amt 
Troglodytes « ua leni And 
Troglodytes IndoAiiianns Boivap 
TYoglodytes a'don f u dl 
Troglodytes paliistiis Bonap 
Certhi.i A ana imt 
Troi lulus eolubris J.mn. 

Parus bioolor l.inn 
Einbenra hensiuAA n Aud 
Tanagra a>!«tiva Gw / 1 
Friiigilla purpurea iimel 
Fnngilla pcuusylvanicu. Lnih 
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86 Snow Bird, 

87 Sonff Spanow, 

88, 'J'owhp Buntinpri 

89 Amonran (T(»I()hnch, 

90 Paint od Bunting', 

91 Swamp Sparrow, 

92 Indiffo Bird, 

93 Sea.‘*idp Finrli, 

94 Bja-AvinfrfMl Buntiner, 

95 ('arolinn 'i'lirtlo l)ov<*, 

9(> P.iHsrTUfj'r Piffpon, 

97 'I'lu* Wild 'I'lirkcv Malft, 

98 \\ lid 7'iirki‘y fpmalp, 
9) Virginian J’artridgp, 

100 Kiidi'd Grouse, 


Fringillahyemalis lAnn, 
Fnngilla melodia Witt 
Fiiiigilla nythrophthalma. Ltnn. 
Fniigilla ti istis JAvn 
Fiiiigilla (ins Temtn. 

Fnngilla paliistris W't/r. 

FringiHa cyanea. Wtlt. 

FnngiUa mantima Wilt. 
Fiingilla graminea Gm<>L 
( oliiiiiha f arolmeiiMS Lfwn. 

C oliiinha migratoria lAnn. 
Mele.igri*. gallopavo JAnn 
Meleagri'i g|{]i(,pa\ o htnn, 
Perdix Mrginiana. I ath, 

Tetruo uiubellus hinti. 


NORTHERN ZOOLOGY. (BIRDS.) 

BY JOHN inCIIAIlDSON, Ml) F.R S AND 
W SWAINSON, ESQ F K S ike 

Timor fill the g-oodness of the distin^ished authors, 
we have been favoured ith a sight of the proof sheets 
of the descriptive part of this important work, at present 
in the press. Its scientific details and views are learned 
and accurate ; the natural history of the species inte- 
resting”, and the popular ill u.st rations amusing and 
instructive. The extracts nhich ne shall make may 
bring forcibly to the recollection of many of our readers 
the admirable sketches in the Journey to the Polar Sea, 

Catalogue of the New Species of American Pirds^ desi riled It/ 
Ihchardson and Swattmm in the “ Noi them Zoology,'" 

J, Andie, or White Honied OmI Stnx Aretioxis — Swainson 

This uenutilul (ml is nliite, marked on the dorsal aspect witli 
enmdc'd transierse hioun lines , the hiue of the plnninge for- 
rugnioiib , theientinl ahpeit unspotted It is tuoieet long, 
was seen at Carlton House by Dr l?n h.irdson 

2. American (iruy Shrike. Ixinius exc nhitond(>s — Carlton House 

d W hite-winp'd Shrike l.aniiib elegans — Hudson’s Bay 

4 Northc’rn 'lyrant Tjrannis borealis — Banks of the Satkatche- 

u an 

5 lattle Tyrant Fl> rate her Tyramiula Piisilla — Carlton Hou«e. 

it Short-legged Peuit. Tyiaiiuula Kuhardboini — Cumberland 
lloilbO 

7. Ainencan Dipper • Pallas’ Dipper of Bonaparte. Cinclus Amcri- 
caiiiK — Athabasca Rner 

S Little Tauny Thrush Merula minor. — Banks of the Saskatche- 
wan. 
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0. Hermit Thrush Merula sohtarin — I uke Huron 

10 Thrush-liko Mock-luid. Orphou- nicruloulos — Sound. 

11 The* Ar«*tir Bliie-lurd UivtliacH Antir.i — (iio.it lii*ur Lakt* 

12 lUrtram^ frreeiilet Viren Kartruiiui ~ Banks ot the ColuuiliiiL 
Vi Painted Buntniff Emhen/a Ph t.i — Carlton Housi* 

14 Cla>-eoloured Buntuigr hrnheri/a Pallida — C.irlton House 

15 Aretii (iround-fiuch Pyriritu VnduM —.Carlton Hoiuse 

10 (iray-eoloured Lumet Liiiana I'ephrofotit*. — On the Saskati he. 

wan. 

17 Short-lulled Jay Carrnliis Brarhyryni hu*! — Port Franklin 

18 Ked-shalted \Vood])e(ker Culaptes Mexieanus — Bunks of the 

Columbia 

19 Cuuuunou, or Nootka Tlttminiiu' Bud Troehdiis Rufus 

Tills superb spe« les, found by I aptain Cook m Nootka Sound, and 
sinee in Ileal del Monte, in Mexico — Kdinbuigli Coile^'u 
Museum 

?n Wlute-failed Blouse Tetrao Tanii ui us — Roi kv Mount. iins 
^^1 Druinmoiid's ^lnp'‘ Siolopax Di unnnoiidii ~ Ilotky Moiinlains 

11 llin"-billed Meiv Bull Laius /onorh> m bus — Banks ol the 

S,iskat( hew .in 

IKJ Short-lulled Mew Gull laius Braehyrh\ lu Uus — Great Bear 
l,ake. 

it rraiikliu’s Itosev (lull Larus 1 raiikhmi — On the Snskateheuan 
2 j Bonapartian (.nil Larus Boua)>aitii — On Great Sla\t* Lake 
2b ( line, ite-taile * Gull Laiiis Bosii 

'I'lus biMUtituI spei les was tirst disi overed .ind dt’smhfd by Dr 
Itu hardsoii A <les( riptionof this bird, bj my foinuT assistant, 
ivliK b \\ as nei <*r iv i if ten, is leferred to bj .i late aiitlmr 
27 Ili( iiardson’s .lavtei Lest n s Ru bar dsoim — Port Pianklin 
2S Roiky Mount. on Ganot t kui.,'ula Bairoin — On the Itoiky 
Momit.uiis 

2^) 'I'luinpetei Swan Cvfftuis Bue« inator — Hudson’s B,\v 
1(3 Hut^’hin'n Bartiai le Ati.is llutihiiisu — Mtdxillu Peninsula —> 
Ldmhui(?li ( olJi'fu* Museum 
BJ Doiible-eresta'd Coimoraut. Pelicauus Dilojihus 


ouDnu Accipiriu:!^. 

(>LM.S I — / I LTV H 

) r LlUlll AURA . — lUJlKLV \LirrilI', Oil, TLKKFY nf/7AUl). 

f)hi<rvcatio}is on the suftjwsed power winch VultnieSy 
such a,s the Tarkep Viiltmey are said to posstas, of 
scejitniij carrion at pi eat dibiaiaes. 

It lias ahvays appoared to us uriiircountable, tliat 
birds of prey, ax vul turps, could scpiit carcasses at siu h 
immense distances, as they are said to do. We uere 
led to call in question the accuracy of this opinion, on 
recollecting the observations of some travellers, who 
have remarked birds of prey directing their course 
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towards dead animals, floatinj^ in the rivers in India, 
where the wind blows steadily from one point of the 
compass, for months in succession. It was not easy to 
conceive, that the effluvium from a putrid carcass in 
the water, could proceed in direct opposition to the 
current of air, and affect the olfactory nerves of birds, 
at so many miles distant. We were disposed to believe, 
that these birds were directed towards the carrion 
rather by the sense of seeing, than by that of smellingf. 
This opinion is confirmed by the following^ observations 
of our friend Audubon, communicated to us by him, 
some time aj^o, for our Philosophical Journal : — 

“ As soon as, like me, you shall have seen the turkey 
buzzard follow uith arduous closeness of investif^ation, 
the skirts of the forests, the meanders of creeks and 
rivers, sweepin;; over the whole of extensive plains, 
jflanciuflf his quick eye in all directions, with as much 
intentness as ever did the noblest of falcons, to 
discover where below him lies the suitable prey; 
wdien, like me, you have repeatedly seen that bird pass 
over objects, calculated to f^lut his voracious appetite, 
unnoticed, because unseen; and when you have also 
observed the Jfreedy vulture, propelled by hunfjfer, if 
not famine, raoviii<»' like the wind, suddenly round his 
course, as the carrion attracts his eye ; then will you 
abandon tlie deeply rooted notion, that this bird 
possesses the faculty of discovering', by his sense of 
smell, his prey at an immense distance. 

" This ]»ower of smelling so acutely, I adopted as a 
fact, from my youth. I had read of this when a child ; and 
many of the theorists, to whom I subsequently spoke 
of it, repeated the same with enthusiasm, the more 
particularly as they considered it an extraordinary gift 
of nature. But T had already observed, that nature, 
although wonderfully bountiful, had not granted more 
to any one individual than was necessary, and that no 
one was possessed of any two of the senses in a verjr 
high state of perfection ; that if it had a good scent, it 
needed not so much acuteness of sight, and vice 
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When I visited the Southern States, and had lived, as 
it were, amongst these vultures for several years, and 
discovered, thousands of times, that they did not smell 
me when I approached them, covered by a tree, until 
W'ithin a few feet; and that tvhen so near, or at a 
greater distance, I shewed myself to them, they 
instantly flew away much frightened, — the idea evapo- 
rated, and 1 assiduously engaged in a series of experi- 
ments, to prove to myself, at least, how far this 
acuteness of smell existed, or if it existed at all. 

“ I sit down to (‘ommunicate to you the results of 
those experiments, and leave for you to conclude how 
far, and how long, the world has been imposed on by 
the mere assertions of men w ho had never seen more 
than the skins of our vultures, or lieard tln^ accounts 
from men caring little about observing nature (dosely. 

“ My First Experiment was as follou s : — 1 procured 
a skin of our common deer, entire to the hoofs, and 
stuffed it carefully u ith dried grass until tilled rather 
above the natural size — suffered the whole to become 
perfectly dry, ami as hard as leather — took it to the 
middle of a large open field — laid it doun on its back 
with the legs up and apart, as if the* animal was dead 
and putrid. I then retired about a few hundred yards, 
and, in the lapse of some minutes, a vulture, coursing 
round the field tolerably high, espied the skin, sailed 
directly towards it, and alighteil within a few yards of 
it. I ran immediately, covered hy a large tree, until 
within about forty yards, and from that place could spy 
the bird uith ease, lie approaidied th(‘ skin — looked 
at it without apparent suspicion — jum}>ed on it-— 
raised his tail, and voided itself freely, (as you well 
know all birds of prey in a w ild state generally do 
before feeding,) then approacliing the eyes, that were 
here solid globes of hard, dried, and painted clay, 
attacked first one, and then the othc*r, w ith, however, 
no farther advantage than that of disarranging them. 
This part w^as abandoned ; the bird w alked to the other 
extremity of the pretended animal, and there, with 
much exertion, tore the stitches apart, until much 
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fodder and hay was pulled out ; but no flesh could ther 
bird find or smell ; fie was intent on discovering some 
where none existed, and, after reiterated efforts, all 
useless, he took flight, coursed about the field, when, 
suddenly rounding and falling, I saw him kill a small 
garter snake, and swallow it in an instant. The vulture 
rose again, sailed about, and passed several times quite 
low over the stufied deerskin, as if loth to abandon so 
good looking a prey. 

“ Judge of my feelings when I plainly saw that the 
vulture, Avhieli could not discover, through its extra- 
ordinary sense of smell, that no flesh, either fresh or 
putrid, existed about that skin, could at a glance see a 
snake, scarcely as large as a man’s finger, alive, and 
destitute of odour, hundreds of yards distant. I 
concluded that at all events his ocular powers were- 
much better than his sense of smell. 

“ Second Experiment. — I had a large dead hog hauled 
some distance from the house, and put into a ravine, 
about twenty feet deeper than the surface of the earth 
around it, narrow and winding much, billed with briars 
and high cane. In this 1 made the negroes conceal 
the hog, by binding cane over it, until 1 thought it 
would puzzle either buzzards, carrion crows, or any 
other birds, to see it, and left it for two days. This, 
was early in the month of July, when, in this latitude, 
a dead body becomes putrid and extremely fetid in a 
short time. I saAv from time to time many vultures, in 
search of food, sail over the field and ravine in all 
directions, but none discovered the carcass, although 
during* this time several dogs had visited it and fed 
plentifully on it. I tried to go near it, but the smell 
W'as so insufferable w^hen within thirty yards, that I 
abandoned it, and the remnants were entirely destroyed 
at last through natural decay. 

“ I then took a young pig, put a knife through its 
neck, and made it bleed on the earth and grass about 
the same, and, having covered it closely with leaves, 
also watched the result. The vultures saw the fresh 
blood, alighted about it, followed it down into the 
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Tsty^ie, discovered by the blood of the pig*, and de- 
v^ired it, when yet quite fresh, within iny sight. 

Not contented with these experiments, which I 
f^ready thought fully conclusive, having found two 
^oung vultures, about the size of pullets, covered yet 
with down, and looking more like quadrupeds than birds, 
1 had them brought home and put into a large coop in 
tile yard, in the view of every body, and attended to 
their feeding myself. I gave them a great number of 
red-headed woodpeckers and parokeets, birds then easy 
to procure, as they were feeding daily on the mulberry 
trees in the immediate neighbourhood of my orphans. 

“ These the young vultures could tear to pieces by 
putting both feet on the body, and applying the bill 
with great force. So accustomed to my going towards? 
them were they in a few days, that when I approached 
the cage with hands tilled with game for them, they 
immediately began hissing and gesticulating very much 
like young pigeons, and putting their bills to each 
other, as if expecting to be fed mutually, as their parent 
had done. Two weeks elapsed ; blacK feathers made 
their appearance, and the down diminished. I remarked 
an extraordinary increase of their legs and bill ; and 
thinking them tit for trial, I closed three sides of the 
cage with planks, leaving the front only with bars for 
them to see through ; had the cage cleaned, washed, 
and sanded, to remove any tilth attached to it from the 
putrid flesh that had been in it ; and turned its front 
immediately from the course I usually took towards it 
with food for them. I approached it often barefooted, 
and soon perceived that if I did not accidentally make 
a noise, the young birds remained in their silent up- 
right attitudes, until 1 shew^ed myself to them by turning 
to the front of their prison. 1 frequently fastened a 
dead squirrel or rabbit, cut open, w^ith all the entrails 
hanging loosely, to a long pole, and in this situation 
would piit it to the back part of the cage ; but no 
hissing,* no movement w^as made : when, on the contrary, 

I presented the end of the pole, thus covered, over the 
cage, no sooner would it appear beyond the edge, than 
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my hungfry birds would jump agfainst the bars, hiss 
furiously, and attempt all in their power to reach the 
fbod. This was repeatedly done with fresh and putrid 
substances, all very congenial to their taste. 

•• Satisfied within myself, I dropped these trials, but 
fed the birds until full grown, and then turned them out 
into the yard of the kitchen for the purpose of picking 
up -whatever substances might be thrown to them. 
Their voracity, howevm*, soon caused their death; 
young pigs were not safe, if within their reach ; and 
young ducks, turkeys, or chickens, were such a constant 
temptation, that the cook, unable to watch them, killed 
them both, to put an end to their depredations. 

" Whilst I had these two young vultures in confine- 
ment, an extraordinary occurrence took place respecting 
an old bird of the same kind, which I cannot help 
relating to you. This bird, sailing over the yard whilst 
I was experimenting with the polo and squirrels, saw 
the food, and alighted on the roof of one of the out- 
houses, then alighted on the ground, walked directly 
to the ctige, and attempted to reach the food within. 
I approached it carefully, and it hopped off a short 
distence; as I retired, it returned, when always the 
appearances of the strongest congratulations would 
take place from the young towards this new comer. 
I directed several young negroes to drive it gently 
towards the stable, and to try to make it go in there. 
This would not do ; but, after a short time, 1 helped to 
drive it into that part of the gin-house w here the cotton 
seeds are deposited, and there caught it. I easily dis- 
covered that the bird was so emaciated, that to this state 
of poverty only 1 owed my success. I put it in with 
the young, w ho both at once jumped about him, making 
most extraordinary gestures of welcome ; whilst the 
old bird, quite discomfited at his confinement, lashed 
both with great violence wdth his bill. Fearing the 
death of the young, I took them out, and fed plentifuUv 
the old bird ; his appetite had become so great through 
fasting, that he ate too much, and died of suffocation. 

^ 1 could enumerate many more instances, kidicating 
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that the power of smelling in these birds has been 
grossly exaggerated, and that, if they can smell objects 
at any distance, they can see the same objects much 
farther. I would ask any observer of the habits of 
birds, why, if vultures could smell at a great distance 
their prey, they should spend the greater portion of 
their lives hunting for it, when they are naturally so 
lazy, that, if they are fed in one place, they never will 
leave it ; and merely make such a change as is absolutely 
Decessary to enable them to reach it. But I will now 
enter on their habits, and you will easily discover how 
this far famed power has originated. 

“ Vultures are gregarious, and often associate in flocks 
of twenty, forty, or more ; hunting thus together, they 
fly in sight of each other, and thus cover an immense 
extent of country. A flock of twenty may easily survey 
an area of two miles, as they go turning in large circles, 
often inspecting each other in their lines, as if forming 
a vast chain of rounded links ; some are high, whilst 
others arc low ; not a spot is passed unseen ; and, 
consequently, the moment that a prey is discovered, 
the favoured bird rounds to, and, by the impetuosity of 
its movements, gives notice to its nearest companion, 
who immediately follows him, and is su(;cessively 
attended by all the rest. Thus, the farthest from the 
discoverer being at a considerable distance, sails in a 
direct line towards the spot indicated to him by the 
flight of the others, who all have gone in a straight 
course before him, with the appearance of being impelled 
by this extraordinary power of smelling, so erroneously 
granted them. If the object discovered is large, lately 
dead, and covered with a skin too tough to be ate, and 
torn asunder, and afford free scope to their appetite, 
they remain about it, and in the neighbourhood. Perched 
on high, dead limbs in such conspicuous positions are 
easily seen by other vultures, who, through habit, know 
the meaning of such stoppages, and join the first flock, 
going also directly, and affording farther evidence to 
those persons who are satisfied with appearances only. 
In this manner, I have seen several hundreds of vultures 
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and carrion crows assembled near a dead ox, at the 
dusk of evening, that had only two or three in the 
morning, when some of the latter comers had probably 
travelled hundreds of miles, searching’ diligently them- 
selves for food, and probably would have had to go ^ 
much farther, had they not espied this association. 
Around the spot both species remain ; some of them 
examining the dead body, giving it a tug in those parts 
most accessible, until putridity ensues. The accumulated 
number then fall to work, exhibiting a most disgusting 
picture of famished cannibals; the strongest driving 
the weakest, and the latter harassing the former with 
all the power that a disappointed hungry stomach can 
produce. They are seen jumping off the carcass, 
re-attacking it, entering it, and wrestling for portions 
partly swallowed by two or more of them, hissing at a 
furious rate, and clearing every moment their nostrils 
from the filth that enters there, and stops their breath- 
ing. No doubt remains on ray mind, that the great 
outward dimensions of these nostrils wore allotted them 
for that especial and necessary purpose. 

‘‘ The animal is soon reduced to a mere skeleton ; no 
portion of it being now too hard not to be torn apart 
and swallowed, leaving merely the bare bones. Soon 
all these bloody feeders are seen standing gorged, and 
scarcely ah to take wing. At such times the observer 
may approach very near the group, whilst engaged in 
feeding, and see the vultures in contact with the dogs, 
who really, by smelling, have found the prey. When- 
ever this happens, it is with the greatest reluctance- 
that the birds sufter themselves to be driven olF, although 
frequently the sudden scowl, or growl, of the dogs will 
cause nearly all the vultures to rise a few yards in the 
air. I have several times seen the buzzards feeding at 
one extremity of the carcass, whilst the dogs were 
tearing the other ; but, if a single wolf approached, or 
a pair of white-headed eagles, driven by extreme hunger, 
then the place is abandoned to them, until their wants are 
supplied. The repast finished, each bird gradually rises 
to toe highest branches of the nearest trees, and remains 
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there until the full digestion of all the food they have 
swallowed is completed ; from time to time opening 
their wings to the breeze, or to the sun, either to cool 
or warm themselves. The traveller may then pass 
them unnoticed, or, if noticed, a mere sham of flying 
off' is made. The bird slowly recloses its wings, looks 
at the person as he passes, and remains there until 
hunger again urges him onwards. This takes oftentimes 
more than a day, when gradually, and very often singly, 
each vulture is seen to depart. 

“ They now rise to an immense height, cutting with 
great elegance and ease many circles through the air; 
now and then gently closing their wings, they lanch 
themselves obliquely with great swiftness for several 
hundred yards, check and resume their portly move- 
ments, ascending until, like mites in the distance, they 
are seen altogether to leave that neighbourhood, to 
seek farther the needed means of subsistence. 

“ Having heard it said, no doubt with the desire to 
prove that buzzards smell their prey, that these birds 
usually fly against the breeze, I may state, that, in my 
opinion, this a<‘tion is simply used, because it is easier 
for birds to maintain themselves on the wing encoun- 
tering a moderate portion of wind, than when flying 
before it ; but 1 have so often witnessed these birds 
bearing an ay under the influence of a strong breeze, as 
if enjoying it, that I consider either case as a mere 
incident connected wdtli their pleasures or tlieir wants. 

“ Here, ray dear sir, let me relate one of those tacts, 
curious in itself, and attributed to mere instinct, but 
which I cannot admit under that appellation, and M'hich, 
in ray opinion, so borders on reason, that, were I to 
call it by that name, I hope you will not look on my 
judgment as erroneous, without your farther investi- 
gating the subject in a more general point of view. 
During one of those heavy gusts that so often take 
place in Louisiana in the early parts of summer, I saw 
a flock of these birds, m liich had undoubtedly discovered 
that the current of air that l^as tearing all over them 
was a mere sheet, raise themselves obliquely against it 
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with g^reat force, slide through its impetuous currenti 
and reassume, above tV, their elegant movements. 

" The power given to them hy nature of discerning 
the approaching death of a wounded animal is truly 
remarkable. They will w’’atch each movement of any 
individual thus assailed by misfortune, and follow it 
with keen perseverance, until the loss of life has 
rendered it their prey. A poor old emaciated horse or 
ox, the deer mired on the margin of the lake, where 
the timid animal has resorted to escape flies and mus- 
quitoes, so fatiguing in summer, is seen in distress with 
exultation by the buzzard. He immediately alights, 
and if the animal does not extricate itself, waits and 
gorges in peace on as much of the flesh as the nature 
of the spot will allow. They do more; they often 
watch the young kid, the lamb, and the pig, issuing 
from the mother’s womb, and attack it with direful 
success; yet, notwithstanding this, they frequently 
-pass over a healthy hotse, hog, or other animal, lying 
as if dead, basking in the sunshine, without even 
altering their course in the least. Judge, then, my 
dear sir, how well they must see. 

“ Opportunities of devouring young living animals 
are so very frequent among large plantations in this 
country, that to deny them would be ridiculous, 
although 1 have heard it attempted by European 
writers. 

" During the terrifying inundations of the Mississippi, 
I have very frequently seen many of those birds alight 
on the dead floating bodies of animals, drowned by the 
water in the low lands, and washed by the current, 
gorging themselves at the expense of the squatter, who 
often loses the greater portion of his wandering flocks 
on such occasions. 

** Dastardly withal, and such cowards are they, that 
our smaller hawks can drive them off any place ; the 
little king bird proves, indeed, a tyrant, whenever he 
espies the large marauder sailing about the spot where 
his dearest mate is all intent on incubation ; and the 
1 
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eagle, if hungry, will chase him, force him to disgorge 
his food in a moment, and to leave it at his disposal^ 

Many of those birds, accustomed by the privileges 
granted them by law, of remaining about the cities and 
villages in our Southern States, seldom leave them, 
and might almost be called a second set, differing 
widely in habits from those that KMside constantly at a 
distance from these places. Accustomed to be fed, 
they are still more lazy ; their appearance exhibits all 
the nonchalance belonging to the garrisoned half-paid 
soldier. To move is for them a hardship ; and nothing 
but extreme hunger will make them fly down from 
the roof of the kitchen into the yard, or follow the 
vehicles employed in cleaning the streets from disagree- 
able substances, except where (at Natchez for instance) 
the number of these expecting parasites is so great, 
that all the refuse of the town, within their reach, is 
insufficient ; then they are seen following the scaven- 
gers* carts, hopj)ing, flying, and alighting all about it, 
amongst grunting hogs and snarling dogs, until the 
contents, having reached a place of destination outside 
the suburbs, are emptied, and swallowed by them. 

Whilst taking a view of that city from her lower 
ancient fort, I have for several days seen exhibitions 
of this kind. 

“ I do not think that the vultures thus attached to the 
cities, are so much inclined to multiply as those more 
constantly resident in the forests, perceiving no diminu- 
tion of number during the breeding season, and having 
remarked, that many individuals known to me by 
particular marks made on them, and a special cast of 
countenance, w ere positively constant residents of the 
town. The Vultur aura is by no means so numerous 
as the Atralus. 1 have seldom seen more than twenty- 
five or thirty together ; w here, on the contrary, the 
latter are frequently associated to the number of a 
hundred. 

" The Vultur aura is a more retired bird in habits, 
and more inclined to feed on dead game, snakes, lizards, 
frogs, and the dead fish that frequently are found about 
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the sand flats of rivers, and borders of the sea shore ; is 
mqre cleanly in its appearance; and, as you will see by 
the difference in the draw'ip^s in both species, a neater 
^d better formed bird. Its flight is also vastly superior 
in swiftness and eleg^ance, needing* but a few flaps of its 
large wings to raise it from the ground, after which it 
will sail for miles, by merely turning either on one side 
or the other, and using its tail so slowly, to alter its 
course, that a person looking at it, whilst elevated 
and sailing, would be inclined to compare it to a machine, 
fit to perform just a certain description of evolutions. 
The noise made by the vultures through the air, as they 
glide obliquely towards the earth, is often as great as 
that of our largest hawks, when falling on their prey ; 
but they never reach the ground in this manner, always 
checking when about a hundred yards high, and going 
several rounds, to examine well the spot they are about 
to alight on. The Vultur aura cannot bear cold weather 
well : the few who, during the heat of the summer, 
extend their excursions to the Middle, or Northern 
States, generally all return at the approach of winter ; 
and I believe also, that very few of these birds breed 
eastward of the pine swamps of West Jersey. They 
are much attached to particular roosting trees, and I 
know will come to them every night from a great 
distance. On alighting on these, each of them, anxious 
for a choice of place, creates always a general distur- 
bance ; and often, when quite dark, their hissing noise 
is heard, in token of this inclination for supremacy. 
These roosting trees of the buzzards are generally in 
deep swamps, and mostly high, dead cypresses. Fre- 
quently, however, they roost with the carrion crows, 
(^Vultwr atratusy) and then it is on the largest dead 
timber of our fields, not unfrequently close to the 
houses. Sometimes, also, this bird will roost close to 
ihe body of a thick leaved tree. In such position, I 
have killed several, when hunting wild turkeys by 
moonlight nights, and mistaking them for these latter 
birds. 

In Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, and Carolina, 
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they prepare to breed early in the month of February, 
in common with almost all the genus Falco. The most 
remarkable habit attached to their life is now to be seen : 
they assemble in parties of eight or ten, sometimes 
more, on large fallen logs, males and females exhibiting 
the strongest desire to please mutu«ally, and forming 
attachments by the choice of a mate by each male, that, 
after many caresses, leads her off on the wing from the 
group, neither to mix or associate with any more, 
until their offspring are well able to follow them in 
the air; after that, and until incubation takes place, 
(about two weeks,) they are seen sailing side by side 
the w’hole day. 

“ These birds form no nest, yet are very choice 
respecting the place of deposit for their two eggs. 
Deep in the swamps, but always above the line of 
overflowing watermark, a large hollowed tree is 
sought, cither standing or fallen, and the eggs are 
dropped on the mouldy particles inside ; sometimes 
immediately near the entrance, at other times as much 
as twenty feet in. Both birds incubate alternately, and 
both feed each other Avbile sitting, by disgorging the 
contents of the stomach, or part of them, immediately 
close before the bird that is sitting. Thirty-two days 
are needed to bring forth the young from the shell ; a 
thick down covers them completely ; the parents, at 
that early period, and, indeed, for nearly two weeks, 
feed them, by gorging food considerably digested in 
their bill, in the manner of the (common pigeons. The 
down acquires length, becomes thinner, and of a deeper 
tint, as the bird grows older. The young vultures, at 
three weeks, are large for their age, weighing then 
upwards of a pound, but extremely clumsy and inactive ; 
unable to keep up their wings, then partly covered by 
large pen feathers, they drag them almost to the ground 
bearing their whole weight on the full length of their 
legs and feet. 

“ If approached at that time by a stranger or enemy, 
they hiss with a noise resembling that of a strangling 
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cat or fox, swell themselves, and hop sidewise as fast 
as in their power. 

“ The parents, whilst sitting, and equally disturbed, 
act in the same manner, — fly only a very short distance, 
waiting there the departure of the offender to reassume 
their duty. As the young grow larger, the parents 
throw their food merely before them, and, with all 
their exertions, seldom bring their young offspring fat 
to the field. Their nests become so fetid, before the 
final departure of the young birds, that a person forced 
to remain there half an hour, must almost be suflbcated. 

" I have been frequently told that the same pair will 
not abandon their first nests or place of deposit, unless 
broken up during incubation. This would attach to 
the vulture a constancy of affection that I cannot 
believe exists, as I cannot believe that pairing in the 
manner described is of any longer duration than the 
necessitous call of nature for the one season; and, 
again, were they so inclined, they would never con- 
gregate in the manner they do, but would go in single 
pairs all their lives like eagles. 

“ Vultures do not possess, in any degree, the ponder 
of bearing off their prey, as falcons do, unless it be 
slender portions of entrails hanging by the bill. When 
chased by others from a carcass, it even renders them 
very awkward in their flight, and forces them to the 
earth again almost immediately. 

“ Many persons in Europe believe that buzzards prefer 
putrid flesh to any other. This is a mistake. Any 
flesh that they can at once tear with their very 
powerful bill in pieces, is swallowed, no matter how 
fresh. What I have said of their killing and devouring 
young animals, is sufficient proof of this; but it 
freijuently happens that these birds are forced to wait 
until the hide of their prey gives w ay to the bill. I 
have seen a large dead alligator, surrounded by vultures 
and carrion (;rows, of which nearly the whole of the 
flesh was so completely decomposed before these birds 
could perforate the tough skin of the monster, that, 
when at last it took place, their disappointment w as 
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apparent, and the matter, iu an almost fluid state, 
abandoned by the vultures.” 

So far Audubon. We may add, that the toucan is a 
bird which ranks next to the vulture in discovering', 
whether by smell or sigfht, the carrion on which it 
feeds. The g^reat size of its bill was supposed to admit 
of an extensive distribution of the olfactory nerve, and 
thus to account for its supposed power of smelling at 
great distances; but careful examination shews that 
there is no such extensive distribution of the nerve 
for smelling : but the eye of this bird is rather larger 
than the whole brain, and its power of vision is most 
acute. Hence, in countries where the toucan occurs, 
it generally arrives a little in the rear of the vulture, 
and remains until the larger bird is glutted ; while 
smaller birds of prey, at a still more retired distance, 
pay similar respect to the toucan. 

2 . VULTUR CALIFORNIANUS, SHAW. — CALIFORNIAN VULTUHI. 

Dr Richardson, in the Northern Zoology ^ says, — 
“ This great vulture, which is four feet eight inches in 
length, and between the tips of the wings nine feet 
eight inches, is an inhabitant of the shores of the 
Pacific, and was first introduced to the notice of natu- 
ralists by Mr Menzies, who brought a specimen from 
California, and deposited it in the British Museum. 
It has not been discovered to the eastward of the 
Rodry Mountains, and I can, consequently, make no 
addition to its history from personal observation ; but 
Mr David Douglas has given an interesting account of 
the habits of the species in the Zoological Journal^ 
from which the following notices are extracted. He 
represents it as a common bird in the woody districts 
of California, and that he met with it in the summer 
as far north as the forty-ninth degree of latitude; but 
no where so abundantly as in the valley of the Colum- 
bia, between the Grand Rapids and the sea. They 
build, he says, in the most secret and impenetrable 
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parts of the pine forests, invariably selecting the loftiest 
trees that overhang the precipices on the deepest and 
least accessible parts of the mountain valleys. The 
nest is large, composed of strong thorny twigs and 
grass, in every way similar to the nests of the eagle 
tribe, but more slovenly constructed. The same pair 
resort for several years to the same nest, bestowing 
little trouble or attention in repairing it. They lay 
two nearly spherical jet black eggs, about the size of 
those of a goose. They hatch generally about the 
first of June, and the period of inciibafion is twenty- 
nine or thirty-one days. The young are covered W'ith 
thick whitish down, and are incapable of leaving the 
nest until the fifth or sixth week. Their food is car- 
rion, or dead fish ; in no instance will they attack any 
living animal, unless it be wounded and unable to 
Walk. Their senses of smelling and seeing are remark- 
ably keen. In searching for prey, they soar to a great 
altitude, and on discovering a wounded deer, or other 
animal, they follow its track until it sinks, when they 
descend prei^ipitately on their object. Although only 
one bird may be at first in possession of the carcass, 
few minutes elapse before the prey is surrounded by 
great numbers, and it is then devoured to a skeleton 
within an hour, even though it be one of the larger 
animals, — a stag, for instance, or ahorse. Their voracity 
is almost insatiable ; and they are extremely unge- 
nerous, sulfering no other animal to approach them 
while feeding. After eating, they become so sluggish 
and indolent as to reniam in the same place until 
urged by hunger to go in quest of another repast. At 
such limes they perch on decayed trees, with their 
heads so much retracted, as to be with difficulty 
observed through the long, loose, lanceolate feathers of 
the collar. The wings, at the same time, hang down 
over the feet. This position they invariably preserve 
in dewy mornings, or after rains. Except after eating, 
or while guarding their nest, they are so excessiv^ 
wary, that the hunter can scarcely ever approach suffi- 
ciently near even for buck-shot to take efiect on them. 
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the fullness of the plum^e affording them a double 
chance of escapiiiff uninjured. Their flight is slow, 
steady, and particularly graceful, gliding along with 
scarcely any apparent motion of the wings, the tips of 
which are curved upwards in flying. They are seen 
in greatest numbers, and soar highest, before hurricanes 
or thunder-storms. Their quills are used by the hunters 
as tubes for tobacco-pipes.” 

GENUS ll, — FALCO. 

3 . I'ALCO WASHtKGTONlI. — THE BIRD OP WASHINGTON. 
i^UnUBON, PLATE IX. MALE. 

Of this magnificent bird, Audubon, in his Orm- 
thologtcal Biography y gives the following animated 
account : — 

“ It was in the month of February, 1814, that I 
obtained the first sight of this noble bird, and never 
shall I forget the delight which it gave me. Not even 
Herschel, when he discovered the planet which bears 
his name, could have experienced more rapturous feel- 
ings. We were on a trading voyage, ascending the 
Upper Mississippi. The keen wintry blasts whistled 
around us, and the cold from which 1 suffered, had, in 
a great degree, extinguished the deep interest which, at 
other seasons, this magnificent river has been wont to 
awake in me. 1 lay stretched beside our patroon. The 
safety of the cargo was forgotten, and the only thing 
that called my attention was the multitude of ducks, of 
different species, accompanied by vast flocks of swans, 
which from time to time passed us. My patroon, a 
Canadian, had been engaged many years in the fur 
trade. He was a man of much intelligence ; and, 
perceiving that these birds had engaged my curiosity, 
seemed anxious to find some new object to divert me. 
An ea^le flew over us. ‘ How fortunate ! * he exclaimed ; 
‘ this is what 1 could have wished. Look, sir I the 
great eagle, and the only one I have seen since I left 
the lakes.* I was instantly on my feet, and, having 
observed it attentively, concluded, as I lost it in the 
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distance, that it was a species quite new to me. My 
patroon assured me, that such birds were indeed rare ; 
that they sometimes followed the hunters, to feed on 
the entrails of animals which they had killed, w'hen the 
lakes were frozen over, but that when the lakes w'ere 
open, they would dive in the daytime after fish, and 
snatch them up in the manner of the fishing hawk ; and 
that tliey roosted generally on the shelves of the rocks, 
whore they built their nests, of which he had discovered 
several by the quantity of white dung scattered below. 

“ Convinced that the bird w'as unknown to naturalists, 
1 felt particularly anxious to learn its habits, and to 
discover in what particulars it differed from the rest of 
its genus. My next meeting with this bird was a few 
years afterwards, w'hilst engaged in collecting crayfish 
on one of those flats which border and divide Green 
River, in Kentucky, near its junction with the Ohio. 
The river is there bordered hy a range of high clijffs, 
which, for some distance, follow its windings. I ob- 
served on the rocks, which, at that place, are nearly 
perpendicular, a quantity of white ordure, which I 
attributed to owls that might have resorted thither. I 
mentioned the circumstance to my companions, when 
one of them, w^ho lived w ithin a mile and a half of the 
place, told me it was from the nest of the hrow'ii eagle, 
meaning the white-headed eagle {Falco leucocephalus^ 
in its immature state. 1 assured him this could not be, 
and remarked, that neither the old nor the young birds 
of that species ever build in such places, but alw'ays in 
trees. Although he could not answer my objection, he 
stoutly maintained that a brow n eagle of some kind, 
above the usual size, had built there ; and added, that 
he had espied the nest some days before, and had seen 
one of the old birds dive and catch a fish. This he 
thought strange, having, till then, alw'ays observed that 
both brown eagles and bald eagles procured this kind of 
food by robbing the fish-haw ks. He said, that if I felt 
particularly anxious to know w hat nest it w as, I might 
soon satisfy myself, as the old birds would come and feed 
their young with fish, for he had seen them do so before. 
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In high expectation, I seated myself about a hundred 
yards from the foot of the rock. Never did time pass 
more slowly. I could not help betraying the most 
impatient curiosity, for my hopes whispered it was a 
sea eagle’s nest. Two long hours had elapsed before 
the old bird made his appearance, which was announced 
to us by the loud hissings of the two young ones, 
which crawled to the extremity of the hole to receive 
a fine fish. I had a perfect view of this noble bird as 
he held himself to the edging rock, hanging like the 
barn, bank, or social swallow, his tail spread, and his 
wings partly so. I trembled lest a word should escape 
from my companions. The slightest murmur had been 
treason from them. They entered into my feelings, 
and, although little interested, gazed with me. In a 
few minutes the other parent joined her mate, and, 
from the difference in size, (the female of rapacious 
birds being much larger,) we knew this to be the 
mother bird. She also had brought a fish ; but, more 
cautious than her mate, she glanced her quick and 
piercing eye around, and instantly perceived that her 
abode had been discovered. She dropped her prey, 
with a loud shriek communicated the alarm to the 
male, and, hovering with him over our heads, kept up 
a growling cry, to intimidate us from our suspected 
design. This watchful solicitude I have ever found 
peculiar to the female — must I be understood to 
speak only of birds ? 

‘‘ The young having concealed themselves, we went 
and picked up the fish which the mother had let fall. 
It was a white perch, weighing about 5 } lb. The 
upper part of the head was broken in, and the back 
torn by the talons of the eagle. We had plainly seen 
her bearing it in the manner of the fish hawk. 

“ This day’s sport being at an end, as we journeyed 
homewards, w'e agreed to return the next morning, 
with the view of obtaining both the old and young 
birds ; but rainy and tempestuous weather setting in, 
it became necessary to defer the expedition till the 
third day following, when, with guns and men all in 
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readiness, we reached the rock. Some posted themselves 
at the foot, others upon it, but in vain. We passed the 
entire day, without either seeing? or hearing an ea^le, 
the sagacious birds, no doubt, having^ anticipated an 
invasion, and removed their young to new quarters. 

“ I come at last to the day which I had so often and 
so ardently desired. Two years had gone by since the 
discovery of the nest, in fruitless excursions ; but ray 
wishes -were no longer to remain ungratified. In 
returning from the little village of Henderson, to the 
house of Doctor Kankin, about a mile distant, I saw an 
eagle rise from a small enclosure not a hundred yards 
before me, where the Doctor had, a few days before, 
slaughtered some hogs, and alight upon a low tree 
branching over the road. I prepared my double-barreled 
piece, which 1 constantly carry, and went slowly and 
cautiously towards him. Quite fearlessly he awaited 
my approach, looking upon me with undaunted eye. 
I fired, and he fell. Before I reached him, he was 
dead. With what delight did I survey the magnificent 
bird! Had the finest salmon ever pleased him as he 
did me? — Never. I ran and presented him to my 
friend, with a pride which they alone can feel, who, 
like me, have devoted themselves from their earliest 
childhood to such pursuits, and who have derived from 
them their first pleasures. To others I must seem to 
‘ prattle out of fashion.’ The Doctor, who was an 
experienced hunter, examined the bird with much 
satisfaction, and frankly acknowledged he had never 
before seen or heard of it. 

“ The name which I have chosen for this new species 
of eagle, ' the bird of Washington,* may, by some, be 
considered as preposterous and unfit ; but as it is 
indisputably the noblest bird of its genus that has yet 
been discovered in the United States, I trust I shall be 
allowed to honour it n ith the name of one yet nobler, 
who w'as the saviour of his country, and whose name 
will ever be dear to it. To those who may be curious 
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ensured its independence is next to my heart. He had 
a nobility of mind, and a ffenerosity.of soul, such as are 
seldom possessed. He was brave, so is the ea^le ; like 
it, too, he was the terror of his foes ; and his fame, 
extendin^r from pole to pole, resembles the majestic 
soaringfs of the mightiest of the feathered tribe. If 
America has reason to be proud of her Washing^ton, so 
has she to be proud of her great ea^le. 

“ In the month of January following, I saw a pair of 
these eagles Hying over the falls of the Ohio, one in 
pursuit of the other. The next day I saw them again. 
The female had relaxed her severity, had laid aside 
her coyness, and to a favourite tree they continually 
resorted. 1 pursued them unsuccessfully for several 
days, M hen they forsook the place. 

“ The flight of this bird is very different from that of 
the white-headed eagle. The former encircles a greater 
space, whilst sailing, keeps nearer to the land and the 
surface of the water, and when about to dive for fish, 
falls in a spiral manner, as if with the intention of 
checking any retreating movement which its prey 
might attempt, darting upon it only when a few yards 
distant. The fish-hawk often does the same. When 
rising with a fish, the bird of Washington flies to a 
considerable distance, forming, in its line of course, a 
very a<*ute angle with the surface line of the water. 
My last opportunity of seeing this bird, was on the 
15th of November, 1821, a few miles above the mouth 
of the Ohio, when two passed over our boat, moving 
down the river with a gentle motion. In a letter 
from a kind relative, Mr W. Bakewell, dated ' Falls 
of the Ohio, July, 1819,* and containing particulars 
relative to the swallow-tailed hawk, (Falco furcatus^ 
that gentleman says : — ‘ Yesterday, for the first time, 
I had an opportunity of viewing oneof those magnificent 
birds, which you call the sea eagle, as it passed low 
over me, w'hilst fishing, I shall be really glad w'hen 1 
can again have the pleasure of seeing your drawing 
of it.’ 

Whilst in Philadelphia, about twelve months ago, 1 
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had the gratification of seeing a fine specimen of this 
eagle at Mr Brano’s museum. It was a male in fine 
plumage, and beautifully preserved. I wished to pur- 
chase it, with a view to carry it to Europe, but the 
price put upon it was above my means. 

“ My excellent friend, Richard Harlan, M. D. of that 
city, speaking of this bird, in a letter, dated ‘ Phila- 
delphia, August 19, 1830,* says, ‘ That fine specimen 
of Washington eagle, which you noticed in Brano’s 
museum, is at present in my possession. I have 
deposited it in the academy, where it will most likely 
remain.* I saw the specimen alluded to, which, in as 
far as I could observe, agreed in size and markings 
exactly with my drawing, to which, however, I could 
not at the time refer, as it was, with the whole of ray 
collection, deposited in the British Museum, under 
the care of my ever kind and esteemed friend, 
J. G. Children, Esq. of that institution. 

" The glands containing the oil used for the purpose 
of anointing the surface of the plumage are extremely 
large. Their contents have the appearance of hog*s 
lard, which had been melted and become rancid. This 
bird makes more copious use of that substance than 
the white-headed eagle, or any of the tribe to which it 
belongs, excepting the fish-hawk, the whole plumage 
looking, upon close examination, as if it had received 
a general coating of a thin clear dilution of gum-arabic, 
and presenting less of the downy gloss exhibited in the 
upper part of the white-headed eagle’s plumage. The 
male bird Weighs 14J lb. avoirdupois, and measures 3 
feet 7 inches in length, and JO feet 2 inches in extent.” 

4. FALCO FULVUS, — RING-TAIL, OR GOLDEN EAGLE. 

Dr Richardson says, at page 12 of the Northern 
Zoology y — “ This powerful bird breeds in the recesses 
of the sub-alpine country which skirts the Rocky 
Mountains, and is seldom seen farther to the east- 
ward. It is held by the aborigines of America, as it 
is by almost every other people, to be an emblem of 
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and couraefe; and the young Indian warrior 
glories in his eagle plume as the most honourable 
ornament with which he can adorn himselt*. Its 
feathers are attached to the calumets, or smoking 
pipes, used by the Indians in the celebration of their 
solemn festivals, which has obtained for it the name of 
the calumet eagle. Indeed, so highly are these orna- 
ments prized, that a warrior w'ill often exchange a 
valuable horse for the tail feathers of a single eagle. 
The strength of vision of this bird must almost exceed 
conception, for it can discover its prey and pounce 
upon it from a height at which it is itself, with its 
expanded wings, scarcely visible to the human eye. 
When looking for its prey, it sails in large circles, 
with its tail spread out, but with little motion of its 
wings ; and it often soars aloft in a spiral manner, its 
gyrations becoming gradually less and less perceptible, 
until it dwindles to a mere speck, and is at length 
entirely lost to the view. A story is current, on the 
plains of the Saskatchewan, of a half-breed Indian, who 
was vaunting his prowess before a band of his country- 
men, and wishing to impress them with a belief of his 
supernatural powers. In the midst of his harangue 
an eagle was observed suspended as it were in the air, 
directly over his head, upon which, pointing aloft with 
his dagger, which glistened brightly in the sun, he 
called on the royal bird to come down. To his ou'n 
amazement, no less than the consternation of the sur- 
rounding Indians, the eagle seemed to obey the charm, 
for instantly, shooting down with the velocity of an 
arrow, it impaled itself on the point of his weapon !” 

6. FALCO LBUCOCEPBALUS* 

THE WHITE-HEADED EAGLE, OR BALD EAGLE. 

AUDUBON, PLATE XXXI. MALE. 

To the delightful history of ihis bird given by Wilson, 
vol. 1, p. 22, we have pleasure in adding that of 
Audubon, which will enable our readers to form an 
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estimate of the descriptive powers of these two eminent 
individuals : — 

“ The lijfure of this noble bird is well known throughout 
the civilized world, emblazoned as it is on our national 
standard, which waves in the breeze of every clime, 
bearing to distant lauds the remembrance of a great 
people living in a state of peaceful freedom. May that 
peaceful fret^dom last for ever ! 

“ The great strength, daring, and cool courage of the 
white-headed eagle, joined to his unequalled power of 
flight, render him highly conspicuous among his brethren. 
To these qualities, did he add a generous disposition 
towards others, he might be looked up to as a model of 
nobility. The ferocious, overbearing, and tyrannical 
temper which is ever and anon displaying itself in his 
actions, is nevertheless best adapted to his state, and 
was wisely given him by the Creator, to enable him to 
perform the office assigned to him, 

“ To give you, kind reader, some idea of the nature of 
this bird, permit me to place you on the Mississippi, 
on which you may float gently along, while approaching 
winter brings millions of water fowl on w'histling wings, 
from the countries of the north, to seek a milder climate 
in which to sojourn for a season. The eagle is seen 
perched, in an erect attitude, on the highest summit of 
the tallest tree, by the margin of the broad stream : His 

f listening but stern eye looks over the vast expanse : 

le listens attentively to every sound that comes to his 
quick ear from afar, glancing now and then on the 
earth beneath, lest even the light tread of the faw^n 
may pass unheard : His mate is perched on the opposite 
side, and, should all be tranquil and silent, warns him 
by a cry to continue patient: At this w^ell known call 
the male partly opens his broad wrings, inclines his body 
a little downwards, and answers to her voice in tones 
not unlike the laugh of a maniac : The next moment 
he resumes his erect attitude, and again all around is 
silent : Ducks of many species, the teal, the widgeon, 
the mallard, and others, are seen passing with great 
rapidity, and following the course of the current ; but 
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the eagfle heeds them not ; they are at that time beneath 
his attention. The next moment, honever, the wild, 
trumpet-like sound of a yet distant but approaching 
swan is heard. A shriek from the female eagle comes 
across the stream, — for, kind reader, she is fully as 
alert as her mate. The latter suddenly shakes the w hole 
of his body, and with a few touches of his bill, aided 
by the action of his cuticular muscles, arranges his 
plumage in an instant. The snow white bird is now 
in sight : her long neck is stretched forward ; her eye 
is on the w^atch, vigilant as that of her enemy; her 
large wrings seem with difficulty to support the w'eight 
of her body, although they flap incessantly. So irksome 
do her exertions seem, that her very legs are 
spread beneath her tail, to aid her in her flight. She 
approaches, however. The eagle has marked her for 
his prey. As the swan is passing the dreaded pair, 
starts from his perch, in full preparation for the chase, 
the male bird, with an aw^ful scream, that to the swan’s 
ear brings more terror than the report of the large 
duck gun. 

“ Now is the moment to witness the display of the 
eagle’s powers. He glides through the air like a falling 
star, and, like a flash of lightning, comes upon the 
timorous quarry, W'liich now, in agony and despair, 
seeks, by various manoeuvres, to elude the grasp of his 
cruel talons. It mounts, doubles, and willingly vioiild 
plunge into the stream, w'ere it not prevented by the 
eagle, which, long possessed of the knowledge that by 
such a stratagem the sw^an might eseape him, forces it 
to remain in the air by attempting to strike it viilli his 
talons from beneath. The hope of escape is soon given 
up by the su'aii. It has already become much wTakened, 
and its strength fails at the sight of the courage and 
swiftness of its antagonist. Its last gasp is about to 
escape, when the ferocious eagle stiikes w'ith his talons 
till* under side of its wing, and with unresisted power 
forces the bird to fall in a slanting direction upon the 
nearest shore. 

“ It is then, reader, that you may see the cruel spirit 
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of this dreaded enemy of the feathered race, whilst, 
exulting over his prey, he for the first time breathes at 
ease. He presses down his powerful feet, and drives 
his sharp claws deeper than ever into the heart of the 
dying swan. He shrieks with delight as he feels the 
last convulsions of his prey, which has now sunk under 
his unceasing efforts to render death as painfully felt 
as it can possibly be. The female has watched every 
movement of her mate ; and if she did not assist him in 
capturing the swan, it was not from want of will, but 
merely that she felt full assurance that the power and 
courage of her lord were quite sufficient for the deed. 
She now sails to the spot where he eagerly awaits her, 
and, when she has arrived, they together turn the 
breast of the luckless swan upwards, and gorge them- 
selves with gore. 

“ At other times, W'hen these eagles, sailing in search 
of prey, discover a goose, a duck, or a swan, that has 
alighted on the water, they accomplish its destruction 
in a manner that is worthy of your attention. The 
eagles, well aware that water-fowl have it in their power 
to dive at their approach, and thereby elude their 
attempts upon them, ascend in the air in opposite 
directions over the lake or river, on which they have 
observed the object which they are desirous of possessing. 
Both eagles reach a certain height, immediately after 
which, one of them glides with great swiftness towards 
the prey; the latter, meantime, aware of the eagle’s 
intention, dives the moment before he reaches the spot. 
The pursuer then rises in the air, and is met by its 
mate, which glides toward the water-bird, that has just 
emerged to breathe, and forces it to plunge again 
beneath the surface, to escape the talons of this second 
assailant. The first eagle is now poising itself in the 
place where its mate formerly was, and rushes anew 
to force the quarry to make another plunge. By thus 
alternately gliding, in rapid and often repeated rushes, 
over the ill-fated bird, they soon fatigue it, when it 
stretches out its neck, swims deeply, and makes for the 
shore, in the hope of concealing itself among the rank 
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weeds. But this is of no avail, for the eagles follow it 
in all its motions, and the moment it approaches the 
margin, one of them darts upon it, and kills it in an 
instant, after u^hich they divide the spoil. 

“ During spring and summer, the white-headed eagle, 
to procure sustenance, follows a different course, and 
one much less suited to a bird apparently so well able 
to supply itself without interfering w ith other plunderers. 
No sooner does tb^ fish-hawk make its appearance 
along our Atlantic shores, or ascend our numerous and 
large rivers, than the eagle follow'S it, and, like a selfish 
oppressor, robs it of the hard-earned fruits of its labour. 
Perched on some tall summit, in view of the ocean, or 
of some w'ater- course, he watches every motion of the 
osprey w'hile on the w'ing. When the latter rises from 
the W'ater, with a fish in its grasp, forth rushes the 
eagle in pursuit. He mounts above the fish-haw'k, and 
threatens it by actions well understood, w hen the latter, 
fearing perhaps that its life is in danger, drops its prey. 
In an instant, the ea«le, accurately estimating the rapid 
descent of the fish, closes his wings, follow s it w ith the 
swiftness of thought, and the next moment grasps it. 
The prize is carried off in silence to the W'oods, and 
assists in feeding the ever-hungry brood of the eagle. 

“ This bird now and then procures fish himself^ by 
pursuing them in the shallows of small creeks. I have 
witnessed several instances of this in the Perkiomino 
Creek in Pennsylvania, w'here, in this manner, I saw' 
one of them secure a number of red-fins, by w ading 
briskly through the w'ater, and striking at them with 
his bill. I have also observed a pair scrambling over 
the ice of a frozen pond, to get at some fish below, but 
without success. 

“ It does not confine itself to these kinds of food, but 
greedily devours young pigs, lambs, fawns, poultry, and 
the putrid flesh of carcasses of every description, driving 
off the vultures and carrion-crows, or the dogs, and 
keeping a w hole party at defiance until it is satiated. 
It frequently gives chase to the vultures, and forces 
them to disgorge the contents of their stomachs, when 
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it alights and devours the filthy mass. A ludicrous 
instance of this took place near the city of Katchez, 
on the Mississippi. Many vultures w ere en^ag^ed in 
devouring the body and entrails of a dead horse, 
when a white-headed eagle accidentally passing by, 
the vultures all took to wing, one among the rest 
with a portion of the entrails partly swallowed, and the 
remaining part, about a yard in length, dangling in the 
air. The eagle instantly marked him, and gave chase. 
The poor vulture tried in vain to disgorge, when the 
eagle, coming up, seized the loose end of the gut, and 
dragged the bird along for twenty or thirty yards, 
much against its will, until both fell to the ground, 
when the eagle struck the vulture, and in a few 
moments killed it, after which he swallowed the deli- 
cious morsel. 

“ I have heard of several attempts made by this bird 
to destroy children, but have never witnessed any 
myself, although I have little doubt of its having suffi- 
cient daring to do so. 

“ The flight of the white-headed eagle is strong, gene- 
rally uniform, and protr<iU-‘d to any distance at pleasure. 
Whilst travelling, it is intirely supported by equal 
easy flappings, w^ilhoiit any intermission, in as far as I 
have observed it, by follovi^iiig it with the eye, or the 
assistance of a glass. When looking for prey, it sails 
with extended wings, at right angles to its body, now 
and then allowing its legs to hang at tlieir full length. 
Whilst saihng, it has the powder of ascending in circular 
sweeps, without a single flap of the wings, or any 
apparent motion either of them or of the tail ; and in 
this manner it often rises until it disappears from the 
view% the w hite tail remainirg longer visible than the 
rest of the body. At other times, it rises only a few 
hundred feet in the air, and sails ofl* in a direct line, and 
with rapidity. Again, w'heii thus elevated, it partially 
closes its wrings, and glides dowmw ards for a considerable 
space, w hen, as if disappointed, it suddenly checks its 
career, and reassuraes its former steady flight. When at 
an immense height, and as if observing an object on the 
2 
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ground, it closes its wings, and glides tbrough the air 
with such rapidity as to cause a loud rustling sound, 
not unlike that produced by a violent gust of wind 
passing amongst the branches of trees. Its fall towards 
the earth can scarcely be followed by the eye on such 
occasions, the more particularly^ that these falls, or 
glidings through the air, usually Take place when they 
are least expected. 

“ This bird has the power of raising from the surface 
of the water any floating object not heavier than itself. 
In this manner it often robs the sportsman of ducks 
which have been killed by him. Its audacity is (^uite 
remarkable. While descending the Upper Mississippi, 
I observed one of these eagles in pursuit of a green- 
winged teal. It came so near our boat, although 
several persons were looking on, that I could perceive 
the glancings of its eye. The teal, on the point of being 
caught, when not more than fifteen or twenty yards 
from us, was saved from the grasp of its enemy, one of 
our party having brought the latter down by a shot, 
which broke one of its wings. When taken on board, 
it was fastened to the deck of our boat by means of a 
string, and was fed with pieces of cat-fish, some of which 
it began to eat on the third day of its confinement. 
But, as it became a very disagreeable and dangerous 
associate, trying on all occasions to strike at some one 
with its talons, it was killed and thrown overboard. 

“ When these birds are suddenly and unexpectedly 
approached or surprised, they exhibit a great degree of 
cowardice. They rise at once, and fly off very low, in 
zigzag lines, to some distance, uttering a hissing noise, 
not at all like their usual disagreeable imitation of a 
laugh. When not carrying a gun, one may easily 
approach them ; but the use of that instrument being 
to appearance well known to them, they are very 
cautious in allou ing a person having one to get near 
them. Notwithstanding all their caution, however, 
many are shot by approaching them under cover of a 
tree, on horseback, or in a boat. They do not possess 
the power of smelling gunpowder, as the crow and the 
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raven are absurdly supposed to do ; nor are they aware 
of the effects of spring* traps, as 1 have seen some of 
them caught by these instruments. Their sight, although 
probably as perfect as that of any bird, is much affected 
during a fall of snow, at which time they may be 
approached without difficulty. 

' “ The white-headed eagle seldom appears in very 
mountainous districts, but prefers the low lands of the 
sea shores, those of our large lakes, and the borders of 
rivers. It is a constant resident in the United States, 
in every part of which it is to be seen. The roosts 
and breeding places ot pigeons are resorted to by it, for 
the purpose of picking up the young birds that happen 
to fall, or the old ones when wounded. It seldom, 
however, follows the flocks of these birds when on their 
migrations. 

“ When shot at and wounded, it tries to escape by long 
and quickly repeated leaps, and, if not closely pursued, 
soon conceals itself. Should it happen to fall on the 
water, it strikes powerfully with expanded wings, and 
in this manner often reaches the shore, when it is not 
more than twenty or thirty yards distant. It is capable 
of supporting life without food for a long period. 1 
have heard of some, u'hich, in a state of confinement, 
had lived without much apparent distress for twenty 
days, although I cannot vouch for the truth of such 
statements, which, however, may be quite correct. 
They defend themselves in the manner usually followed 
by other eagles and hawks, throwing themselves back- 
wards, and furiously striking with their talons at any 
object within reach, keeping their bill open, and turning 
their head with quickness to watch the movements of 
the enemy, their eyes being apparently more protruded 
than when unmolested. 

“ It is supposed that eagles live to a very great age, — 
some persons have ventured to say even a hundred 
years. On this subject, I can only observe, that I once 
found one of these birds, which, on being killed, proved 
to be a female, and which, judging by its appearance, 
must have been very old. Its tail and w ing feathers 
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wbre so worn out, and of such a rusty colour, that I 
imagined the bird had lost the power of moulting; 
The legs and feet w^re covered with large warts — the 
claws and bill were much blunted — it could scarcely fly 
more than a hundred yards at a time, and this it did 
with a heaviness, and unsteadiness of motion, such as 
I never witnessed in any other bird of the species. The 
body was poor, and very tough. The eye was the only 
port which appeared to have sustained no injury. It 
remained sparkling, and full of animation; and, even 
After death, seemed to have lost little of its lustre. No 
wounds were perceivable on its body, 

“ The white-headed eagle is seldom seen alone, the 
mutual attachment which two individuals form when 
they first pair, seeming to continue until one of them 
dies or is destroyed. They hunt for the support of 
each other, and seldom feed apart, but usually drive 
off other birds of the same species. They commence 
their amatory intercourse at an earlier period than any 
other laud bird with which I am acquainted, generally 
in the month of December. At this time, along the 
Mississippi, or by the margin of some lake not far in the 
interior of the forest, the male and female birds are 
observed making a great bustle, flying about and circling 
in various ways, uttering a loud cackling noise, alighting 
on the dead branches oi the tree on which their nest is 
already preparing, or in the act of being repaired, and 
caressing each other. In the beginning of January 
incubation commences. I shot a female, on the 1 7th 
of that month, as she sat on her eggs, on uhich the 
chicks had made considerable progress. 

“ The nest, which in some instances is of great size, is 
usually placed on a very tall tree, destitute of branches 
to a considerable height, but by no means always a dead 
one. It is never seen on rocks. It is composed of 
sticks, from three to five feet in length, large pieces of 
turf, rank weeds, and Spanish moss in abundance, 
whenever that substance happens to be near. When 
finished, it measures from five to six feet in diameter ; 
and so great is the accumulation of materials, that 
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it sometimes measures the same in depth, it heinjor 
occupied for a great number of years in succession, and 
receiving some augmentation each season. When 
placed in a naked tree, between the forks of the 
branches, it is conspicuously seen at a great distance. 
The eggs, which are from two to four, more commonly 
two or three, are of a dull white colour, and equally 
rounded at both ends, some of them being occasionally 
granulated. Incubation lasts for more than three weeks ; 
but I have not been able to ascertain its precise dura- 
tion, as I have observed the female on different occa- 
sions sit for a few days in the nest, before laying the 
first egg. Of this 1 assured myself by climbing to the 
nest every day in succession, during her temporary 
absence, — a rather perilous undertaking when the bird 
is sitting. 

“ 1 have seen the young birds when not larger than 
middle sized pullets. At this time, they are covered 
with a soft cottony kind of down, their bill and legs 
appearing disproportionately large. Their first ])lumage 
is of a grayish colour, mixed with browm of different 
depths of tint; and before the parents drive them off 
from the nest, they are fully fledged. I once caught 
three young eagles of this species, when fully fledged, 
by having the tree on which their nest was, cut 
down. It caused great trouble to secure them, as 
they could fly and scramble much faster than any of 
our party could run. They, however, gradually became 
fatigued, and at length were so exhausted as to offer 
no resistance, when we were securing them with cords. 
This happened on the border of Lake Pontchartrain,in the 
month of April. The parents did not think fit to come 
within gun-shot of the tree while the axe was at work. 

“ The attachment of the parents to the young is very 
great, when the latter are yet of a small size; and to 
ascend to the nest at this time would be dangerous. 
But as the young advance, and, after being able to take 
wing and provide for themselves, are not disposed to 
fly off, the old birds turn them out, and beat them away 
from them. They return to the nest, how^ever, to 
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roost, or sleep on the branches immediately near it, for 
several weeks after* They are fed most abundantly 
while under the care of the parents, which procure for 
them ample supplies of fisn, either accidentally cast 
ashore, or taken from the fish-hawk, together with 
rabbits, squirrels, young lambs, pigs, opossums, or 
raccoons. Every thing that comes in the way is 
relished by the young family, as by the old birds. 

“ The young birds begin to breed the following spring, 
not always in pairs of the same age, as I have severu 
times observed one of these birds in brown plumage 
mated with a full coloured bird, which had the head 
and tail pure white. I once shot a pair of this kind, 
when the brown bird (the young one) proved to be the 
female. 

“ This species requires at least four years before it 
attains the full beauty of its plumage when kept in 
confinement. I have known two instances in which 
the white of the head did not make its appearance 
until the sixth spring. It is impossible for me to say 
how much sooner this state of perfection is attained, 
when the bird is at full liberty, although I should sup- 
pose it to be at least one year, as the bird is capable of 
breeding the first spring after birth. 

" The weight of eagles of this species varies consider- 
ably. In the males, it is from six to eight pounds, and 
in the females, from eight to twelve. These birds are 
so attached to particular districts, where they have 
first made their nest, that they seldom spend a night 
at any distance from the latter, and often resort to its 
immediate neighbourhood. Wliilst asleep, they omit a 
loud hissing sort of snore, which is heard at the dis- 
tance of a hundred yards, when the weather is perfectly 
calm. Yet, so light is their sleep, that the cracking 
of a stick under the foot of a person immediately 
awakens them. When it is attempted to smoke them 
while thus roosted and asleep, they start up and sail off 
without uttering any sound, but return next evening 
to the same spot 
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" Before steam navigation commenced on our western 
rivers, these eagles Mere extremely abundant there, 
particularly in the longer parts of the Ohio, the Missis- 
sippi, and the adjoining streams. 1 have seen hundreds 
going down from the mouth of the Ohio to New 
Orleans, when it was not at all difficult to shoot them. 
Now, however, their number is considerably diminished, 
the game on which they were in the habit of feeding, 
having been forced to seek refuge from the persecution 
of man farther in the M'ilderness. Many, how'ever, are 
still observed on these rivers, particularly along the 
shores of the Mississippi.” 

6. FALCO STANLEII * — THE STA NLEY II A WK. 

AUDUBON, PLATE LXXI. 

This is a new' species, named in honour of Lord 
Stanley, president of the Linuaean Society. 

7 . FALCO HYEMALIS — THE WINTEll HAWK. 

AUDUBON, PLATE XXXVI. MALI AND FI- MALE. 

AuDrnON, as usual, gives an admirable portrait of 
this species ; and this M^as the more necessary, seeing 
that Wilson’s figure is bad. The following observations 
on the physiognomy of hirds^ occur in his account of 
the wdnter haw k : — 

" Every species of bird is possessed of a certain, not 
always delinable, cast of countenance, peculiar to itself. 
Although it undergoes changes necessary for marking 
the passions of the individual, its joy, its anger, its terror, 
or despondency, still it remains the same specific look. 
Hawks are perhaps more characteristically marked in 
this manner than birds of any other genus, being by 
nature intended for deeds of daring enterprise, and 
requiring a greater perfection of sight to enable them 
to distinguish their prey at great distances. To most 
persons the family look of particular jspecies does not 
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appear so striking as to the student of nature, who 
examines her productions in the haunts which she has 
allotted to them. He perceives at a glance the dif- 
ferences of species, and when he has once bent his 
attention to an object, can distinguish it at distances 
which to the ordinary observer present merely a 
moving object, whether beast or bird. When years of 
constant observation have elapsed, it becomes a pleasure 
to him to establish the differences that he has found to 
exist among the various species of a tribe, and to dis- 
play to others, whose opportunities have been more 
limited, the fruits of his research. 

“ I hope, kind reader, you will not lay presumption to 
iny charge, when I tell you, that I think myself some- 
what qualified to decide in a matter of this kind ; or say 
that I go too far, when I assert, that the hawk whicii 
sails before me, at a distance so great, that a careless 
observer might be apt to fancy it something else, I can 
distinguish and name with as much ease as I should 
recognize an old friend by his w^alk, or his tournure. 
Independently of the cast of countenance so conspicu- 
ously distinctive of different species of birds, there are 
characters of separation in their peculiar notes, or cries ; 
and, if you add to these, the distinctions that exist in 
their habits, it will be easy for you, when you have 
looked at the plate of the winter falcon and that of the 
red-shouldered hawk, and have been told that their 
notes and mcanners differ greatly, to perceive that these 
birds, although confounded by some, are truly distinct.” 

8 . rALCO TRMKRARIUS, LE PETIT CAPORAL. 

AUDUBON, PLATE LXXXV. 

This is a new species, allied to the hobby. It is a 
native of Pennsylvania. 
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9 . FALCO BARLANI. — BLACK WARRIOR. 

AUDUBOX) PLATE LKXXVl. MALE AND FEMALE. 

This is also a new species, allied to the coramon 
buzzard, and named in honour of a promising young 
American naturalist. 

GENUS III ^STRIX. 

10 . STRIX NESULOSJ , — BARRED OWL. 

AUDUBON, PLATE XL VI. MALF. 

We cannot resist the temptation of gratifying our 
readers with Audubon’s account of this bird: — 

“ Should you, kind reader, find it convenient or agree- 
able to visit the noble forests existing in the louder 
parts of the State of Louisiana, about the middle of 
October, when nature, on the eve of preparing for 
approaching night, permits useful dews to fall and rest 
on every plant, with the view of reviving its leaves, its 
fruits, or its lingering blossoms, ere the return of morn ; 
when every night insect rises on buzzing wings from 
the ground, and the fire-fiy, amidst thousands of other 
species, appears as if purposely to guide their motions 
through the sombre atmosphere ; at the moment when 
numerous reptiles and quadrupeds commence their 
nocturnal prowdings, and the fair moon, empress of the 
night, rises peacefully on the distant horizon, shooting 
her silvery rays over the heavens and the earth, and, 
like a watchful guardian, moving slowly and majesti- 
cally along; wdien the husbandman, just returned to 
his home, after the labours of the day, is receiving the 
cheering gratulatioiis of his family, and the wholesome 
repast is about to be spread out for master and servants 
alike: — it is at this moment, kind reader, that were 
you, as I have said, to visit that happy country, your 
ear would suddenly be struck by the discordant screams 
of the barred owl. Its whahywhahrwhahrwhahraa^ 
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is uttered loudly, and in so strange and ludicrous m 
manner, that I should not be surprised were you, kind 
reader, when you and I meet, to compare these sounds 
to the affected bursts of laughter which you may have 
heard from some of the fashionable members of our 
own species. 

“ How often, when snugly settled under the boughs 
of my temporary encampment, and preparing to roast 
a venison steak or the body of a squirrel, on a wooden 
spit, have I been saluted with the exulting bursts of 
this nightly disturber of the peace, that, had it not 
been for him, would have prevailed around me, as well 
as in my lonely retreat ! How often have I seen this 
nocturnal marauder alight within a few yards of me, 
exposing his whole body to the glare of my fire, and 
eye me in such a curious manner, that, had it been 
reasonable to do so, I would gladly have invited him to 
walk in and join me in my repast, that I might have 
enjoyed the pleasure of forming a better acquaintance 
with him ! The liveliness of his motions, joined to 
their oddness, have often made^me think that his society 
would be at least as agreeable as that of many of the 
buffoons we meet with in the world. But, as such 
opportunities of forming acquaintance have not existed, 
be content, kind reader, with the imperfect information 
which I can give you of the habits of this Sancho 
Pan^a of our woods. 

“ 8uch persons as conclude, when looking upon owls 
in the glare of day, that they are, as they then appear, 
extremely dull, are greatly mistaken. Were they to 
state, like Biiffon, that w'oodpeckers are miserable 
beings, they ivould be talking as incorrectly ; and, to 
one who might have lived long in the woods, they 
would seem to have lived only in their libraries. 

“ The barred owl is found in all those parts of the 
United States which 1 have visited, and is a constant 
resident. In Louisiana it seems to be more abundant 
than in any other State. It is almost impossible to 
travel eight or ten miles in any of the retired woods 
there, without seeing several of them, even in broad 
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day ; and, at the approach of niffht, their cries are heard 
proceeding from every part of the forest around the 
plantations. Should the weather be lowering, and 
Indicative of the approach of rain, their cries are so 
multiplied during the day, and especially in the evening, 
and they respond to each other in tones so strange, 
that one might imagine some extraordinary fete about 
to take place among them. On approaching one' 
of them, its gesticulations are seen to be of a very 
extraordinary nature. The position of the bird, which 
is generally erect, is immediately changed. It lowers 
its nead, and inclines its body, to watch the motions of 
the person beneath, throws forward the lateral feathers 
of its head, which thus has the appearance of being 
surrounded by a broad rulF, looks towards him as if 
half blind, and moves its head to and fro in so extra* 
ordinary a manner, as almost to induce a person to 
fancy that part dislocated from the body. It follows 
all the motions of the intruder Muth its eyes; and, 
should it suspect any treacherous intentions, flies off’ to 
a short distance, alighting with its back to the person, 
and immediately turning about with a single jump, to 
recommence its scrutiny. In this manner, the barred 
owl may be followed to a considerable distance, if not 
shot at, for to halloo after it does not seem to frighten 
it much. But if shot at, and missed, it removes to a 
considerable distance, after which its whah-whah-whah 
is uttered with considerable pomposity. This owl will 
answer the imitation of its own sounds, and is frequently 
decoyed by this means. 

“ The flight of the barred owl is smooth, light, noise-^ 
less, and capable of being greatly protracted. I have 
seen them take their departure from a detached grove 
in a prairie, and pursue a direct course towards the 
skirts of the main forest, distant more than two miles, 
in broad daylight. I have thus followed them with the 
eye until they were lost in the distance, and have 
reason to suppose that they continued their flight 
until they reached the woods. Once, whilst descending 
the Ohio, not far from the well known Cai?e-m-rocA, 
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about two hours before suaset, in the month of Novem- 
ber, I saw a barred owl teazed by several crows, and 
chased from the tree in which it was. On leaving the 
tree, it gradually rose in the air, in the manner of a 
hawk, and at length attained so great a height, that 
our party lost sight of it. It acted, I thought, as if it 
had lost itself, now and then dt*scribing small circles, 
and flapping its wings quickly, then flying in zigzag 
lines. This being so uncommon an occurrence, 1 noted 
it down at the time. I felt anxious to see the bird 
return towards the earth, but it did not make its 
appearance again. So very lightly do they fly, that I 
have frequently discovered one passing over me, and 
only a few yards distant, by first seeing its shadow on 
the ground, during clear moonlight nights, when not 
the faintest rustling of its wings could be heard. 

Their power of sight during the day seems to be 
rather of an equivocal character, as 1 once saw one 
alight on the back of a cow, wliich it left so suddenly 
afterwards, when the cow moved, as to prove to me 
that it had mistaken the object on which it had perched 
for something else. At other times, I have observed, that 
the approach of the gray squirrel intimidated them, if one 
of these animals accidentally jumped on a branch close to 
them, although the owl destroys a number of them during 
the twilight. It is for this reason, kind reader, that I have 
represented the barred owd gazing in anwizement at one 
of the squirrels placed only a few inches from him. 

“ The barred on l is a great destroyer of poultry, 
particularly of chickens when half grown. It also 
secures mice, young hares, rabbits, and many species of 
small birds, but is especially fond of a kind of frog of a 
brown colour, very common in the woods of Louisiana. 

1 have heard it asserted that this bird catches fish, but 
never having seen it do so, and neVer having found any 
portion of fish in its stomach, 1 cannot vouch for the 
truth of the report. 

“ About the middle of March, these owls begin to lay 
their eggs. This they usually do in the hollows of 
trees, on the dust of the decomposed wood. At other 
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times they take possession of the old nest of a crow« 
or a red>tai]ed hawk. In all these situations I have 
found their and young. The eggs are of a globular 
form, pure white, with a smooth shell, and are from 
four to six in number. So far as I have been able to 
ascertain, they rear only one brood in a season. The 
young, like those of all other owls, are at first covered 
with a downy substance, some of which is seen inter- 
mixed with and protruding from the feathers, some 
weeks after the bird is nearly fledged. They are fed by the 
parents for a long time, standing perched, and emitting 
a hissing noise in lieu of a call. This noise may be 
heard in a calm night, for fifty, or probably a hundred 
yards, and is by no means musical. To a person lost 
in a swamp, it is, indeed, extremely dismal. 

“ The plumage of the barred owl differs very consider- 
ably, in respect to colour, in different individuals, more 
so among the males. The males are also smaller than 
the females, but less so than in some other species. 
During the severe winters of our Middle Districts, those 
that remain there suffer very much ; but the greater 
number, as in other species, remove to the Southern 
States. When kept in captivity, they prove excellent 
mousers. 

“ The antipathy shewn to owls by every species of 
day bird is extreme. They are followed and pursued 
on all occasions; and although few of the day birds 
ever prove dangerous enemies, their conduct towards 
the owls is evidently productive of great annoyance to 
them. When the barred owl is shot at and wounded, 
it snaps its bill sharply and frequently, raises all its 
feathers, looks towards the person in the most uncouth 
manner, but, on the least chance of escape, moves off 
in great leaps with considerable rapidity. 

" The barred owl is very often exposed for sale in the 
New Orleans market. The Creoles make gumbo of 
it, and pronounce the flesh palatable.” 
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11, STRIX riRGlNlANA. THE GREAT HORKED OWL. 

AUDUBON, PLATE LXI. MALE AND FEMALE. 

We recommend to our readers Audubon’s admirable 
account of the natural history of this species. 


12. PXCVS PSIRCIPALIS. — THE IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER. 

AUDUBON, PLATE LWl. MALE AND FEMALE. 

“ I HAVE always,” says Audubon, “ imagined, that in the 
plumage of the beautiful ivoiy-billed woodpecker, there 
IS something very closely allied to the style of colouring 
of the great Vandyke. The broad extent of its dark 
glossy body and tail, the large and well-defined white 
markings of its wings, neck, and bill, relieved by the 
rich carmine of the pendent crest of the male, and the 
brilliant yellow of its eye, have never failed to remind 
me of some of the boldest and noblest productions of 
that inimitable artist’s pencil. So strongly, indeed, 
have these thoughts become ingrafted in my mind, as 
I gradually obtained a more intimate acquaintance 
with the ivory-billed woodpecker, that whenever I 
have observed one of these birds flying from one tree 
to another, I have mentally exclaimed, “ There goes a 
Vandyke!” This notion may seem strange, perhaps 
ludicrous, to you, good reader, but I relate it as a fact, 
and whether or not it may be found in accordance 
with your own ideas, after you have inspected the plate 
in which is represented this great chieftain of the 
woodpecker tribe, is perhaps of little consequence.” 

The natural history of tnis bird, given by Audubon, 
will be read with delight by readers of every description. 

S 
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13 . ICTERUS PEC ORIS, 

THE COW-PEN BlttD. — COW BUNTING OF WILSON. 

AUDUBON, PLATE XCIX. MALE AND FEMALE. 

As preliminaiy to his amusing^ account of this bird, 
Audubon beautifully remarks : — 

“ The works of nature are evidently perfect in all their 
parts. From the manifestations of consummate skill 
everywhere displayed, we must infer that the intellect 
which planned the grand scheme, is iniinile in power ; 
■and even when we observe parts or objects which to 
us seem unnecessary, superfluous, or useless, it would 
be more consistent with the ideas which we ought to 
have of our own feeble apprehension, to consider them 
as still perfect, to have been formed for a purpose, and 
to execute their intended function, than to view them 
as abortive and futile attempts. 

“ The seed i^ dropped on the ground. It imbibes 
moisture, swells, and its latent principle of life receiving 
an impulse, slowly unfolds. Its radicle shoots down 
into the earth, its plumule rises toward the sky. The 
first leaflets appear, and, as we watch its progress, we 
see it assuming size and strength. Years pass on, and 
it still enlarges. It produces flowers and fruits, and 
gives shell er to multitudes of animated beings. At 
length, it stands the glory of the forest, spreading 
abroad its huge arms, covering with its dense foliage 
the wild animals that retreat to it for protection from 
the sun and the rain. Centuries after its birth, the 
stately tree rears its green head to the sky. At length 
symptoms of decay begin to manifest themselves. The 
branches wither, the core dies and putrefies. Gray 
and shaggy lichens cover its trunk and limbs. The 
woodpecker resorts to it for the purpose of procuring 
the insects which find shelter beneath its decayed bark. 
Blackness spreads over the heavens, the muttering of 
the thunder is heard. Suddenly there comes on the 
ear the bickering noise of the whirlwind, which scatters 
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the twig^s and the foliage around, and meeting in its 
path the patriarch of the forest, lays him prostrate on 
the ground. For jrears the massy trunk lies extended 
on the earth ; but it is seen gradually giving way. The 
summer’s sun and the winter’s frost crumble it into 
dust, which goes to augment the soil. And thus has 
it finished its course. 

“ Look again at the egg of the bird, dropped on its 
curious bed, the construction of which has cost the 
parent bird many labours and anxieties. It also is a 
seed, but it gives rise to a very different object. Fos- 
tered by the warmth imparted by the parent bird, the 
germ which it contains sw^ells into life, and, at length 
bursting its fragile enclosure, comes tottering into 
existence. To sustain the life and contribute to the 
development of this helpless being, the mother issues 
in quest of food, which she carefully places in its open 
throat. Day after day it acquires new development 
under the fostering care of its nurse, until at length, 
invested with all the powers w'hich nature intended to 
bestow upon it, it spreads its pinions to the breeze, and 
sallies forth to perform the many offices for which it is 
destined. 

“ How often have I watched over the little bird in its 
nest, and marked the changes which day after day it 
exhibited ; the unfolding of its first scanty covering of 
down, the sprouting of its plumelets, the general enlarge- 
ment of all its parts ! With what pleasure have I 
viewed the development of its colouring and the early 
manifestations of its future habits ! ” 

14 . COSFUS SULLOCirll, AUDUBON. 

GARRULVS ULTRAMARJNUS OF BONAF. — THE COLUMBIA JAY. 

AUDUBON, PLATE XCVI. 

The general colour of this new species of crow is 
bright blue, w ith purple reflections ; the foreiieck and 
anterior part of the breast, black ; the rest of the under 
parts, wliite; length, thirty-one inches; across the 
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wingfs, twenty-six. Audubon, when speaking of this 
fine bird, has the following remarks : — 

“ The genus corvus consists of birds which differ 
considerably in their appearance and manners. This 
circumstance has given rise to various separations and 
groupings. It may, in fact, be considered analogous 
to the great genera Falco^ PsittacuSy and Columhuy 
which, although the species composing them exhibit 
great diversitj’’, may be allowed to retain their integrity, 
because the gradations between the species are so 
minute, that each group presents an uninterrupted 
series. Were one to compare the golden eagle with 
the swallow-tailed hawk, the red macaw with the 
ground parrot of New Holland, or the great crested 
pigeon with the turtle dove, he might doubtless find 
reasons for separating* these birds into genera, could he 
but forget that the intermediate gradations are to be 
seen. It is so with the crows and jays. The former 
are characterized by a certain gravity of aspect ; their 
flight is regular, protracted, and performed by easy 
flappings and sailings ; they frequent open places, and 
feed on almost all kinds of food indiscriminately ,* their 
cry is a dull croak, or scream. The latter are much 
smarter in their appearance, more lively in their motions; 
their flight is less protracted, and performed by short 
flappings ; they frequent woods and thickets, and live 
chiefly on fruits; and their notes are emitted in 
noisy chattcrings. The bill of the crows is large, 
robust, cultriform, covered at the base with long, stiff, 
closely adprcssed, reversed, bristly feathers ; that of 
some of the jays is much smaller, not robust, and 
approaching to the form of that of thrushes and nut- 
crackers, and the basirostral feathers are diminished 
in size and rigidity. The crows have shortish, even 
or rounded tails, with long and sometimes rather sharp 
wings. The jays have the tail often greatly elongated 
and cuneiform or graduated, with short, much rounded, 
concave wings. Numerous other contrasts are afforded, 
— the crows, for example, being generally dull and 
uniform in their colours, the jays variegated and often 
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lil’iUiant., All tfae«e circumstances I intend to discuss 
in another work, and in the mean time retain the usual 
jfeneric name for the present splendid species, ^vhich 
has the bill of nearly the same form as the true crows, 
combined w'ith the elongated tail, and lively colouring 
of the ja} s, 

“ Were I to relate to you, good reader, the various 
accounts nhich I have heard respecting this splendid 
bird, 1 sliould have enough to say; but as 1 ha\e 
resolved to coniine invseJf entirely to the results of 
my own observation, 1 must for the present remain 
silent on the subject. 

“ The specimen from which the drawings were taken 
v\ as presented to me by a friend who had received it 
from the Columbia lliv^er, and is the only individual 
represeiitod in the volume wdiich 1 did not myself 
piocure on the spot. However, as I expect to ramble 
again through our vast forests and extensive territories, 
1 may yet be enabled to give yovi a full account of this 
beautiful bird, vvdiicli, from the splendour of its plumage, 
deserves all the attention of the naturalist. In th<! 
mean time, I adjoin a notice respecting it, with vvdiich 
1 have lately been fav’oured by niy friend, the Princ(‘ 
of Miisignano : * Le superbe geai, dont voiis me parley, 
est sans doute Toiseau que Wagler a fait connaitre lo 
premier, sous le nom do Pica Buliockiiy et que Tem- 
minck a ligure dans se.s planches coloriees, sous celui 
do Gar tala Guhernatrtx. Son nom legitime, suivant 
m(‘s principes, sera Garruhis mais vous avez 

raison do dire qii’il ne so trouve pas dans mon Synojisis : 
ce ii’esl que par votre lettre que j’ai appris qu’il se 
tiouvait dans le torritoire des Etats-Uuis. Jusqu’a 
present, on ne Tavait trouve qu’au Mexique et a la 
Californio. II n’est pas etonnant qu’il se retrouve siir 
la riviere ('olumbia. Mais comment Tavez-voiis obtena 
et avez-vous |)u le dessiner vivant ? Trois autres 
especovs de geais, qui ne sont pas dans mon Synopsis, 
habitent Textremite iiord de I’Amerique, et il est 
probable, (ju’outre votre superbe geai commatuleury 

VOL. IV. T 10 
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»lu8ieurs autres des especes Mexicainea se retroRvent 
Ians sa partie occidentale/ ” 


15 . CORVUS COSAX, LISKJEUS, — THK EAVEK. 

This well known bird, common to the four (juarters 
of the globe, abounds in the fur countries, and visits the 
remotest islands of the polar seas. * Richardson remarks, 
“ It frequents the barren grounds even in the most intense 
winter colds, its movements being directed in a great 
measure by those of the herds of rein-deer, musk-oxen, 
and bison, which it follows, ready to assist in devouring 
such as are killed by beasts of prey or by accident. Ntt 
sooner has a hunter slaughtered an luiimal, than these 
birds are seen coming from Tarions quarters to feast on 
the offal ; and eonaidartthie namheia constantly attend 
at the fishing stations, where they shew equal boldness 
and rapacity. The experienced native, when he sees 
from afar a flock of ravens wheeling in small circles, 
knows that a party of his countrymen, mtII provided 
with venison, are encamped on the spot, or that a band 
of wolves are preying upon the canvass of some of the 
larger quadrupeds ; and pushes on briskly, in the certain 
prospect of having his wants supplied. The thievish 
habits of a tame raven -j- are m ell known ; but it is 
remarkable, that, inhabiting in a wild state the most 
secluded and worst peopled districts of America, it 

^ Captain Janies C. Ross remaiks, that the raven wa's found in 
the most northein part of the Arctic legions visited by the explo- 
ratory expedition. A pair took up then i evidence in the high 
cliffs of Fort Bowen, and occasionally appioached the ships m 
sedich of food. During the winter, they weie frequently obser^ed 
to have a white ring round the neck, caused by the Ireezing of the 
vapour of their bieath, {lad giving them a very singuhu appearance. 
Winter pi od need no effect on their plumage, nor did they differ in 
any respect from the European birm 

f Ravens have been taught to articulate short sentences as dis- 
tinctly as any pan ot One now in the possession of Mr Henslow, of 
St Albans, speaks so distinctly, that, upon first hearing it, we 
were actually deceived in thinking it w'as a human voice. 
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should exhibit the same disposition to carry off shining^ 
metallic bodies and other articles, totally unfit either 
for food or to be used in the construction of its nest. 
Mr Kendall, in crossing the height of land which 
divides the waters that flow towards Hudson’s Bay 
from those which fall into the Arctic 8ea, saw a raven 
flying off with something in his claws, pursued by a 
number of his companions. The flock being fired at, 
the object of contention was dropped, and proved to be 
the lock of a chest!’** 

♦ “ With the exception of the snipe, no bird seems more universally 
spread over the surface of our globe than the raven, inhabiting 
every zone, the liot, the temperate, and the seveie; feeding upon 
and removing noxious substances from the earth, of which it 
obtains intimation by means of a faculty we have little conception 
of. Sight it cannot be ; and we know not of any fetoi escaping 
from an animal, previous to putrescence, so subtile as to call these 
scavengeis ot natuie from the extremity of one (‘ouiitry to that of 
another; for it is uianiftst, from the height which they preserve 
in then flight, and the haste they are making, that tlieir departure 
has been fiom some far distant station, having a i emote and uigent 
object HI eontenipiatiou. 

“ In England, the laven does not seem to abound; but it is most 
common on the shores ot harbours, or neai great ineis, where 
animal substances are more frequently to be met with than in 
inland places. In Greenland and Iceland, where putrescent hshy 
substances <diound, they appear to be almost domesticated. Horace 
calls the raven ‘ Anriosa Coinix;’ and in a tame state it has 
attained a v«*i y long life. How long extended its existence may 
be, Mlien loamirig m an iimestrieted state, W'e have no means of 
ascertaining. This liberty may be most favouiablc to longevity ; 
yet, fium the numerous contingencies attending the condition of 
these creatines, it is probable that few of them Jive out all their 
days, so as to become the ‘ bird of ages,’ However, the supposed 
longevity they have attained, their frequent mention and agency 
m Holy Wiit, theobscuie knowledge we possess of their powers and 
motives, with the gravity of their deportment, like an ‘ all knowing 
bird,’ have aeqiiiied for them, from very remote periods, the 
veneiatioii of mankind. The changes of our manneis and ideas, 
in respect to many things, have certainly deprived tliem of much 
of this reverence ; yet the almost supernatural information winch 
they obtain of the decease, or approacniog dissolution, of an animal, 
claims still some admiration tor them. This supposed faculty of 
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16. CArnmvLGUh carolixe^sis. — ciiucK-wiLLVwirow, 
AUDUBON, M.ATF LII. 

Audubon remarks of this bird, that if the ogfjfs in 
the nest are handled, the parents remove them to some 
other part of the wood. “ This siii«r]ar orenrrence,** 
says lie, “ has as much orenpied my thoughts as the 
eijually sin^nilar manner in ^^hich the cow-bunting 
deposits her egos, Hhi(h she does, like the common 
cuckoo of Europe, one by one, in the nests of other 
birds, of different species from her own. 1 have spent 
miH*]i time in trying to ascertain in what manner the 
chu<•k-^vil^s-widow removes her eggs or young, ]>arti- 
(mlarly as L found, by the assistance of an excellent 
dog, tliat neither the eggs nor the young nere to be 
met with within at least a hundred yards from the spot 
w'here they at first lay. The negroes, some of n liom pay 
a good deal of attention to the habits of birds and 
fjuadrnpeds, assured me that these birds push the eggs 
or young with their bill along the ground. Some 
fanners, without troubling themselves much about the 
matter, iin.agined the transportation to be performed 
under the wings of the old bird. The aecouut of the 
negroes appearing to me more likely to be true than 

‘ vinelhrig death,’ formcily rendeied their piesence, or even thou 
voice, ominous to all, as 

‘ The Imtefnl inessejifirers of heavy thing-s, 

Of death and dolour telling 

and the imiveisial sound of their harsh croak, still, when illness im 
in the home, with some timid and affectionate peisons, hiings old 
fancies to i emeinbrance, savoiii mg of tciror and alarm. I am no 
friend to the superstition .of converting natiiial transactions oi 
occasional events into signs and indications of coming thine 
Superstitions are wearing out, and shoitly will waste away, and l,e 
no irore hcaid of; but, 1 fear, in then place, I’cDin, infidelity, 
impiety, have started up, the offspnng of lutu five w Dtlcm the 
first belief aines from weiikmss and ignorance; the latter dislitlief 
jg ingi atitude, piide, wickedness.” — fJournal of a Aatvmh&t, 
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that of the farmers, I made up my mind to institute a 
strict investijjation of the matter. The following is the 
result : — » 

“ When the chuck-wiirs-widow, either male or female, 
(for each sits alternately,) has discovered that the enfjrs 
have been touched, it ruffles its feathers, and appears 
extremely dejected for a minute or two, after which it 
emits a low murmuring cry, scarcely audible to me, as 
1 lay concealed at a distance of not more than eighteen 
or twenty yards. At this time 1 have seen the other 
parent reach the spot, Ilyin" so low over the <rroiind 
that I thought its little. feet must have touched it, as it 
skimmed aloii^, and after a few low notes and some 
"ediciilations, all indicative of «freat distress, take an 
e^" in its hir^e mouth, the other bird doing the same, 
when they would lly off* together, skimming closely over 
the ground, until they disappeared among the branches 
and trees. But to what distance they remove their 
eggs, I have never been able to ascertain ; nor have I 
ever had an opportunity of witnessing the removal of 
the young. Should a person, coming upon the nest 
when th(3 bird is sitting, refrain from touching the 
eggs, the bird returns to them, and sits as before, 
riiis fact I have also ascertained by observation.’* 

17. niniTKDo Luxivnoxs, 

lllTF-HlONrLl>, oil CUI F SWALLOW. 

“ Its clustered nests are of frequent occurrence, on the 
faces of the rocky cliftk of the barren grounds, and they 
are not uncommon throughout the whole course of 
the Slave and Mackenzie Rivers. On the ‘2.5th of June, 
in the year 1825, a number of them made their first 
appearance .at Fort Chepewyau, and built their nests 
under the eaves of the dwelling-house, which are about 
six feet above a balcony, that extends the whole length 
of the building, and a frequented promenade. They 
had thus to graze the heads of the passengers, on 
entering their nests, and were moreover exposed to the 
curiosity and depredations of the children, to whom 
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t^ey were novelties ; yet they preferred the dwellings 
house to the more lofty eaves of the storehouses, and 
in the following season returned M'ith augmented 
numbers to the same spot. Fort Chepewyan has existed 
for many years, and trading posts, though far distant 
from each other, have been established in the fur 
countries tor a century and a half; yet this, as far as 
I could learn, is the first instance of this species of 
swallow placing itself under the protection of man 
within the widely extended lauds north of the great 
lakes. ^ What cause could have thus suddenly called 
into action that apparent confidence in the human race 
with which the Framer of the universe has endowed 
this species, in common with others of the swallow 
tribe ? It has been supposed, that birds frequenting 
desert countries, and unaccustomed to annoyance from 
man, would approach him fearlessly, or at least be less 
shy than those inhabiting thickly peopled districts, 
where tliey are daily exposed to the attacks of the 
great destroyer of their tribes. But although this may 
be true of some families of birds, it is far from being 
generally the case. On the contrary, the small birds of 
the fur (countries, which are never objects of pursuit, 
and scarcely even of notice to the Indian hunter, are 
shy, retiring, and distrustful, their habits contrasting 
strongly with the boldness and familiarity of the 
sparrows, that are persecuted to death by every idle 
boy in Europe. Nay, some species, which are bold 
enough during their udnter residence in the United 
States, evince great timidity in the northern regions, 
where the raising their progeny occupies their whole 
time. In like manner, the redbreast of Europe, familiar 
as it is in winter, sequesters itself with the greatest 
care in the breeding season. Tne question, however, 

* The late Governor De Witt Clinton, has given a very inte- 
resting history of the closely resembling species H. fuhat which 
about sixteen years ago began to build its nests on the walls of 
houses in the Western States, and has, evei v succeeding summer, 
been advancing faither to the eastward — Vide Ann. Lyc. New 
Vork, i, p. 166 . 
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reeurs, — what is the peculiarity of economy whioh letAi 
one species of bird to conceal its nest M^th the most 
extraordinary care and address, and another to place its 
ofispring in the most exposed situation it can select « 
Richardson, 


18 . aiRVNDO FULVAf VIEILL, 

XHE REFUBLICAX, OH CLIFF SWALLOW. 

AUDUBON, PLATE LXVIll. 

In his account of this species, Audubon has the fol- 
lowings observations on the migfration of swallows : — 
Beingf extremely desirous of settlings the long agitated 
question respecting the migration, or supposed torpidity 
of swallows, I embraced every opportunity of examining 
their habits, carefully noted their arrival and disappear- 
ance, and recorded every fact connected with their 
history. After some years of constant observation and 
reflection, I remarked, that among all the species of 
migratory birds, those that remove farthest from us, 
depart sooner than those which retire only to the 
confines of the United States; and, by a parity of 
reasoning, those that remain later return earlier in the 
spring. These remarks were confirmed, as I advanced 
towards the southwest, on the approach of winter ; 
for I there found numbers of warblers, thrushes, &c. in 
full feather and song. It was also remarked, that the 
Hirundo viruhs of Wilson, (called by the French of 
Lower Louisiana, Le Petit Martinet a ventre hlanc^ 
remained about the city of New Orleans later than any 
other swallow. As immense numbers of them were 
seen during the month of November, I kept a diary of 
the temperature from the third of that month, until the 
arrival of Hirundo purpurea. The following notes are 
taken from my journal ; and as I had excellent oppor- 
tunities, during a residence of many years in that 
country, of visiting the lakes to which these swallows 
were said to resort, during the transient frosts, I present 
them with confidence? 

“ November 11. — Weather very sharp, with a heavy 
white frost. Swallows in abuudance during the whole 
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day. On inquiring of the inhabitants if this M^as a 
usual occurrence, 1 was answered in tlie aihrmative by 
all the French and Spaniards. From this date to the 
22d, the thermometer averaged bo'', the weather 
generally a drizzly fog. Swallous playing over the 
city in thousands. 

“ Novetnbet 25. — Thermometer this morning at 30*^ 
Ice in New Orleans a quarter of an inch thick. The 
su allows resorted to the lee of the Cypress Swamp, in 
the rear of the city. Thousands were flying in different 
flocks. Fourteen w ere killed at a single shot, all ill 
perfect plumage, and very fat. The markets were 
abundantly supplied with these tender, juicy, and 
delicious birds. Saw^ swallows every day ; but remarked 
them more plentiful the stronger the breeze blew from 
the sea. 

“ December 20. — The weather continues much the 
same. Foggy and drizzly mist. Thermomet(‘r averaging 
63 \ 

January 14. — Thermometer 42^. M^eather con- 
tinues the same. My little favourites constantly m view', 
January — Thermometer at 40“. lldMug been 
the Htrtmdo vtndis continually, and the 11. 2mrpure(i^ 
or purple martin, beginning to appear, I discontinued 
my observations. 

“ Dining the whole w'inter, many of them retired to 
the holes about the houses; but the greater number 
resorted to the lakes, and spent the night among the 
branches of Myrica certjera, the Cirier, as it is termed 
by the French settlers. 

“ About sunset, they began to floidv together, calling 
to each other for that purpose; and, in a short time, 
presented the appearance of <*louds moving towards the 
lakes, or the mouth of the Mississippi, as the w eathcr 
and wind suited. Their aerial evolutions before they 
alight, arc truly beautiful. They appear at lirst as if 
reconnoitring the place, when, suddenly throwing 
themselves into a vortex of apparent confusion, they 
descend spirally w itli astonishing quickness, and very 
much resemble a trombe, or w ater spout. When w ithin 
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R few feet of the driers^ they disperse in all directions, 
and settle in a few moments. Their tnitterintr, and 
the motions of their wings, are, however, heard during 
the whole night. As soon as the day begins to dawn, 
they rise, flying low over the lakes, almost touching 
the water for some time, and then rising, gradually 
move off in search of food, separating in dift’ereut 
directions. The hunters who resort to these }dace8 
destroy great numbers of them, by knocking them 
down nith light paddles, used in propelling their 
canoes.** 

19. MUSCtLAPA HOXAPJhTIt. — BONAIARTt’s ILVCATCHFR. 

Ai;j)l KON, PLATE \. 

This beautiful new species, discovered by Audubon, 
is dedicated to Prince Charles Bonaparte. 

’.20. Ml SCICAPA — SELBy’s rLYCATCIlEB. 

Al'DUBUS, PLATl! IX. 

Of this rare species, named in honour of Mr 8clby, 
the distinguished ornithologist, a beautiful figure is 
given by Audubon. 

‘JI. MUSCICAPA TRAUJI. — TRAILL’s FLYCATCHER. 

AUIJUBON, PIATF \LV. — MALE. 

This new sjiecies, deduated to a learned and excellent 
man, Dr Traill of Liverpool, although nearly allied to 
the green-crested flycatcher, ditteis from it in notes, 
habits, as well as the districts in which it resides. 

22. rriwus LUDoyiciAxus. — the Louisiana water thrush. 

AUHUBON, PLATE XIX. MALF. 

This interesting species, added to the fauna of North 
America by Audubon, differs in colour and habits from 
the common water thrush, described by Wilson. “ Much 
and justly as the song of the nightingale is admired, I 
am inclined,’* says Audubon, “afW having often listened 
to it, to pronounce it in no degree superior to that of 
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the Louisiana water thrush. The notes of the latter 
bird are as powerful and mellow, and at times as varied. 
This bird is a resident of the low lands of Louisiana 
and the Mississippi. It may he observed perched on a 
low bough, scarcely higher than the top of the canes, 
in an erect attitude, swelling its throat, and repeating, 
several times in succession, sounds so approaching the 
whole two octaves of a good piano-forte, as almost to 
induce the hearer to imagine that the keys of that 
instrument are used on the occasion. The bird begins 
on the upper key, and progressively passes from one to 
another until it reaches the base note, this last fre- 
quently being lost when there is the least agitation ia 
the air. Its song is heard even in the winter when the 
weather is calm and warm.” 

Voices of Birds. 

Although the beautiful remarks of Wilson on the 
song of birds are already before our readers, we doubt 
not they will enjoy the following observations of a 
universally admired popular modern English writer on 
the same subject : — 

** Rural sounds, the voices, the language of the wild 
creatures, as heard by the naturalist, belong to, and are 
in concord with, the country only. Our sight, our 
smell, may perhaps be deceived for an interval by con- 
servatories, horticultural arts, and bowers of sweets; 
but our hearing can in no M'ay be beguiled by any 
semblance of what is heard in the grove or the field. 
The hum, the murmur, the medley of the mead, are 
peculiarly its own, admit of no imitation, and distinctly 
notify the various periods of the year, with an accuracy 
as certain as they are detailed in our calendars. The 
season of spring is always announced as approaching 
by the notes of the rookery, by the jangle or wooing 
accents of the dark frequenters of its trees ; and that 
time having passed away, these contentions and cadences 
are no longer heard. The cuckoo then comes, and 
informs us that spring has arrived, — that he has jour- 
neyed to us, borne by gentle gales in sunny days, -—that 
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fragrant flowers are in the copse and the mead, and aU 
thinp telling of gratulation aud of joy. The children 
mark this well known sound — spring out, aud « cuckoo ! 
auckoo ! as they gambol down the lane. The very 
pkmghboy bids him welcome in tlie early morn. It is 
Wdlv spring without the cuckoo's song ; and, having 
told his tale, he has voice for no more — is silent or 
away. 

“ Then comes the dark, swift m inged martin, glancing 
through the air, that seems afraid to visit our uncertain 
clime : he comes, though late, and hurries through his 
business here, eager ag-ain to depart, all day long in 
agitation and precipitate flight. The bland zephyrs of 
the spring have no charms with them, but, basking and 
careering in the sultry gleams of June aud July, they 
associate in throngs, aud, screaming, dash round the 
steeple or the ruined tower, to serenade their nesting 
mates, and glare and heat are in their train. When 
the fervour of summer ceases, this bird of the sun will 
depart. The evening robin, from the summit of some 
leafless bough, or projecting poiut, tells us that autumn 
is come, and brings matured fruits, chilly airs, and 
sober hours, and he, the lonely minstrel now^ that sings, 
is understood by all. These four birds thus indicate a 
separate season, have no interference with the intelli- 
gence of the other, nor could they be transposed 
without the loss of all the meaning they convey, which 
no contrivance of art could supply, aud, by long 
association, they have become identified with the 
period, and in peculiar accordance w'ith the time, 

“ We note birds in general more from their voices 
than their plumage, for the carols of spring may be 
heard involuntarily, but to observe the form and 
decoration of these creatures requires an attention not 
always given. Yet w'e have some native birds beauti- 
fully and conspicuously feathered, — the goldfinch, the 
chaffinch, the \\ agtails, are all eminently adorned, and 
the fine gradations of sober browns in several others 
are very pleasing. Those sweet sounds, called the song 
9f birds, proceed only from the male, and, n ith a few 
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4^\:ceptions, only during^ the season of incubation.. 
Hence the comparative quietness of our summer months^ 
M"hen this care is over, except from accidental causes, 
U'hcre a se(!ond nest is formed, few of our birds brin^ingf 
up more than one brood in the season. The redbreast, 
blackbird, and thrush, in mild winters, may continually 
be heard, and form exceptions to the »reneral procedure 
of our British birds ; and we have one little bird, the 
Wood lark, (alauda arborea^) that, in the early parts 
of the autumnal months, delights us with its harmony, 
and its carols may be heard in the air commonly during* 
the calm sunny mornings of this season. They have a 
softness and quietness perfectly in unison with the 
sober, almost melancholy, stillness of the hour. The 
skylark also sings now, and its song is very sireet, full 
of harmou}^ cheerful as the blue sky and gladdening 
beam in which it circles and sports, and known and 
admired by all ; but the voice of the woodlark is local, 
not so generally heard — from its softness must almost 
be listened for to be distinguished, and has not any 
pretensions to the hilarity of the former. This little 
bird sings likewise in the spring; but, at that season, 
the contending songsters of the grove, and the variety 
of sound proceeding from every thing that has utterance, 
confuse and almost render inaudible the placid voice of 
the Avoodlark, It delights to fix its residence near 
little groves and copses, or quiet pastures, and is a very 
unobtrusive bird, not iiuiting in companies, but asso- 
ciating in its own little family parties only, feeding in 
the woodlands on seeds and insects. Upon the approach 
of man it ci ouches close to the ground, then suddenly 
darts anvay, as if for a distant flight, but settles again 
almost immediately. This lark ill often continue its 
song, circle in the air, a scarcely visible speck, by the 
Iiour together; and the vast distance from which its 
voice reaches us in a calm day is almost incredible. 
In the scale of comparison it stands immediately below 
the nightingale in melody and plaintiveness, but compass 
of voice is given to the linnet, a bird of very inferior 
powers. The strength of the larynx, an4 of the 
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muscles of the throat in birds, is infinitely g^rcater than 
in the human race. The loudest shout of the peasant 
is but a feeble cry compared with that of the gfolden-» 
eyed duck, the uild n^ose, or even this lark. The 
sueet souo of this poor little bird, with a fate like that 
of the nightingfale, renders it an object of capture and 
confiuenjent, which few of them comparatively survive. 
1 have know n our country bird-catchers take them by 
a very simple but effectual method. Watching them 
to the groiind, the w ings of a haw k, or of the brow n ow 1, 
stretched out, are drawn against the current of air by 
a string, as a paper kite, and made to flutter and librate 
like a Kestrel over the place where the w'oodlark has 
lodged, and so intimidates the bird, that it remains 
crouching and motionb'ss as a stone on the ground: a 
hand net is brought over it, and it is caught. 

“ From various little scraps of intelligence scattered 
through the sacred and ancient writings, it appears 
certain, «as it was reasonable to conclude, that the notes 
now' used by birds, and the voices of animals, are the 
same as uttered by their earliest progenitors. The 
language of man, w ithout any reference to the confusion 
accomplished at Babel, has been broken into innumer- 
able dialects, created or compounded as his wants 
occurred, or his ideas prompted, or obtained by inter- 
course w ith others, as mental enlargement or novedty 
necessitated new' words to express new sentiments. 
Could w e find a people from Japan or the Pule, wdiose 
progress in mind has been stationary, without increase 
of idea, from national prejudice or impossibility of 
communication with otherS) we probably should find 
little or no alteration in the original language of that 
people ; so, by analogy of reasoning, the animal having no 
idea to prompt, no new w ant to express, no converse w ith 
others, (for a note caught and uttered merely is like a 
boy mocking the cuckoo,) so no new' language is acquired. 
With civilized man, everything is progressive; with 
animals, w here there is no mind, all is stationary. Even 
the voice of one species of birds, except in particular 
eases, seems not to be attended to by another species. 
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That peculiar call of tlie female cuckoo, which assemble! 
so many contending lovers, and all the various amatorial 
and caressing language of others, excites no iafluepo^ 
generally, that I am aware of : with all, but the iuc8» 
vidual species, it is a dialect unknown. I kno^y but 
one note which animals make use of, that seems of 
universal comprehension, and this is the signal ci 
danger. The instant that it is uttered, we hear the 
whole flock, though composed of various species, repeat 
a separate moan, and away they all scuttle into the 
bushes for safety. The reiterated twink twinh of the 
chaffinch, is known by every little bird as information 
of some prowling cat or weasel. Some give the maternal 
hush to their young, and mount to inquire into the 
jeopardy announced. The wren, that tells of perils 
from the hedge, soon collects about her all the various 
in<][uisitive species within hearing, to survey and ascer- 
tain the object, and add their separate fears. The 
swallow, that, shrieking, darts in devious flight through 
the air when a hawk appears, not only calls up all 
hirundines of the village, but is instantlj?^ understood by 
every finch and sparrow, and its w^arning attended to. 
As Nature, in all her ordinations, had a fixed design 
and foreknowledge, it may be that sjiecies had a separate 
voice assigned it, that each might continue as created, 
distinct and unmixed ,* and the very few deviations and 
admixtures that liave taken place, considering the lapse 
of time, association, and opportunity, united with the 
prohibition of continuing accidental deviations, are very 
remarkable, and indicate a cause and original motive. 
That some of the notes of birds are as language, designed 
to convey a meaning, is obvious, from the very different 
sounds uttered by these creatures at particular periods. 
The spring voices become changed as summer advances, 
and the requirements of the early season have ceased ; 
the summer excitements, monitionvS, informations, are 
not needed in autumn, and the notes conveying such 
intelligences are no longer heard. The periodical calls 
of animals, croaking of frogs, &c. afford the same reasons 
for concluding, that the sound of their voices by ele- 
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vation, depression, or modulation, conveys intelligence 
equivalent to an uttered sentence. The voices of birds 
seem applicable, in most instances, to the immediate 
necessities of their condition ; such as the sexual call, 
the invitation to unite when dispersed, the moan of 
danger, the shriek of alarm, the notice of food. But 
there are other notes, the designs and motives of which 
are not so obvious. One sex only is gifted with the 
power of singing, for the purpose, as Buffon supposed, 
of cheering his mate during me period of incubatiou ; 
but this idea, gallant as it is, btm such slight foim^ition 
in j^balMlitj, that it neede no confiitation ; and after 
perhaps, we must conclude, that, listened to, admired, 
and pleasing, as the voices of many bird^ are, either 
for tneir intrinsic melody, or from association, w'e are 
uncertain what they express, or the olyect of their 
song. The singing of most birds seems entirely a 
spontaneous efiu^ion, produced by no exertion, or 
occasioning no lassitude in muscle, or relaxation of 
the parts of action. In certain seasons and weather, 
th^ nightingale sings all day, and most part of the 
night; and w’e never observe that the powers of 
song are w’eaker, or that the notes be(*ome harsh and 
untunablc, after all these hours of prac;ti(5e. The song 
thrush, in a mild moist Apnl, w ill commence his tune 
early in the morning, jiipe unceasingly through the 
day, yet, at the close of e\e, when he retires to rest, 
there is no oh\ ions decay of his musical pow ers, or any 
sensible effort required to continue his harmony to 
the last. Birds of one species sing in general very 
like each other, with dilferent degrees of execu- 
tion. Some countries may produce liner songsters, but 
without great variation in the notes. In the thrush, 
how'ever, it is remaikahle, that there seems to be no 
regular notes, each individual piping a voluntary of his 
own. Their voices may alw'ays be distinguish amid 
the choristers of the c<»pse; yet some one performer 
will more particularly engage attention by a peculiar 
modulation, or tune; and should several stations of 
these birds be visited in the same morning, few or none 
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probably will be found to preserve the same round of 
notes ; w hatever is uttered seemin" the effusion of the 
moment. At times a strain will break out perfectly 
unlike any preceding uttenance, and w e may w^ait a 
long: tinic without noticinfr any repetition of it During 
one spring- an individual song: thrush, frequenting: a 
favourite copse, after a certain round of tune, trilled 
out most regularly some notes that convej’ed so clearl)'- 
the w'ords, lady-btrd ! Icbdy-hird ! that every one 
remarked the resemblance. He survived the w’inter, 
and in the ensuing: season thq lady-bird! lady-bird! 
was still the burden of our evening: song-; it then 
ceased, and we never heard this pretty modulation more. 
Though merely an occasional strain, yet I have noticed 
it elsewhere; it thus appearing to be a favourite utter« 
ance. Harsh, strained, and tense as the notes of this 
bird are, yet they are pleasing from their variety. The 
voice of the blackbird is infinitely more mellow, but 
has much less variety, compass, or execution ; and 
he, too, commences his carols w ith th(‘ luonung light, 
persevering from hour to hour without effort, or any 
sensible faltering of voice. The cuckoo wearies us 
throughout some long May morning w ith the unceasing 
monotony of its song ; and though there are others as 
vociferous, yet it is the only bird I know that seems 
to suffer from the use of the organs of voice. Little 
exertion as the few notes it makes use of seem to 
require, yet, by the middle or end of June, it loses its 
utteram-e, becomes hoarse, and ceases from any farther 
essay of it. The croaking of the nightingiile in June, 
or the end of May, is not apparently occasioned by the 
loss of voice, but a change of note — a change of object ; 
his song ceases wdieu his mate has batched her brood ; 
vigilance, anxiety, caution, new succeed to harmony, 
and his croak is the hush, the warning of danger or 
suspicion to the infant charge and the mother bird. 

“ But here I must close my notes of birds, lest their 
actions and their ways, so various and so pleasing, 
should lure me on to protract 

M) tedious tale through many a page; 
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for I have always been an admirer of these eleitat 
creatures, their notes, their nests, their e^, ana all 
the economy of their lives ; nor have we throughout 
the orders of creation any beings that so continually 
engage our attention as these our leathered companions. 
Winter takes from us .ill the gay world of tlie meads, 
the sylphs that hover over our flowers, that steal our 
sweety, that creep, or gently wing their way in glittering 
splendour around us ; and of all the miraculous creatures 
that snorted their hour in the suiiiiy beam, the winter 
gnat (tipula hiemahs) alone remains to frolic in some 
rare and partial gleam. The myriads of the pool are 
dormant, or hidden from our sight; the quadrupeds, 
few and wary, veil their actions in the glooms of 
night, and we sec little of them ; but birds are with us 
always, they give a (character to spring, and are identi- 
fied with it ; they enchant and amuse us all summer 
long with their sports, animation, hilarity, and glee; 
they cluster round us, suppliant in the winter of our 
year, and, uiirepining through cold and want, seek 
their scanty meal amidst the refuse of the barn, the 
stalls of the cattle, or at the doors of our house ; or, 
flitting hungry from one denuded and hare spray to 
another, excite our pity and regard. Their lives are 
patterns of gaiety, cleanliness, alacrity, and joy.” 

213 . TURDUS rOLrOLOTTUS, LINN^US. — THE MOCKING- JilKI). 

AUDUBON, PLATE XXII. 

Audubon says, “ It is where the great magnolia shoots 
up its majestic trunk, crowned with evergreen leaves, 
and decorated with a thousand beautiful flowers, that 
perfume the air around ; where the forests and fields 
are adorned with blossoms of every hue ; where the 
golden orange ornaments the gardens and groves ; 
where bignonias of various kinds interlace their climbing 
stems around the white-flowered stuartia, and mounting 
still higher, cover the summits of the lofty trees around, 
accompanied w4th innumerable vines, that here and 
there lestoon the dense foliage of the magnificeut woods, 

VOL. IV. u 
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lendiilg* to the vernal breeze a slight portion of the 
perfume of their clustered flowers ; where a j^enial 
warmth seldom forsakes the atmosphere ; >vhere berries 
and fruits of all des(;riptions are met with at every 
step ; in a word, kind reader, it is where nature seems 
to have ])aused, as she passed over the earth, and, 
openinj( her stores, to have strewed v\ith unsparing 
hand the diversified seeds from which have sprung all 
the beautiful and s])lendid forms which I should in vain 
attempt to desciibe, that the mocking-bird should have 
fixed its abode — there only that its wondrous song 
.should be heard. 

“ But where is that favoured land ? — It is in that great 
<M>ijtineiit to whose distant shores Europe has sent 
forth her adventurous sons, to w^rest for themselves a 
habitation from the wild inhabitants of the forest, and 
to convert the neglected soil into fields of exuberant 
fertility. It is, reader, in Louisiana that these bounties 
of nature are in the greatest perfe(;tion. It is there 
that you should listen to the love song of the mocking- 
bird, as I J4t this moment do. See bow lie flies round 
bis mate, w ith motions as light as those of the butterfly ! 
His tail is uidely expanded, be mounts in the air to a 
small distance, des(;ribes a circle, and, again alighting, 
approaches his beloved one, his eyes gleaming* with 
delight, for she has already promised to hi his and his 
only. His beautiful wings are gently i, used, he hows 
to his love, and, again bouncing upwards, opens his 
hill, and pours forth his melody, full of exultation at 
the conquest uhich he has made. 

“ They are not the soft sounds of the flute or of the 
hautboy that I hear, hut the sweeter notes of Nature’s 
own music. The mellowness of the song, the varied 
modulations and gradations, the extent of its compass, 
the great brilliancy of execution, are unrii ulled. There 
is probably no bird in the W'orld that possesses all the 
musical qualifications of this king of song, who has 
/lerived all from Nature’s self. Yes, reader, all ! 

“ No sooner has he again alighted, and the conjugal 
i‘oii tract has been sealed, than, as if his breast was 
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about to be rent with delight, ho aj^ain pours forth Jiis 
uote.s ith mere sol’tness and richness than b^dbre. He 
non' soars lusher, jrlam'iiiw around with a vijrihint eye, 
to assure hiinseif that none has witnessed his bliss. 
When these love scenes, visible only to the ardent lover 
of nature, ai-e over, he dances throu^di the air, full of 
animation and (ie]i<>ht, and, as if to convince his lovely 
mate that to enrich her hopes he has much more lo\ <» 
in store, he that monnuit beg^ius aaew% and imitates all 
the notes which nature has imparted to the other 
songrsters of the ifrove. 

“ For a wdiile, each long: day and pleasant night aie 
thus spent; hut at a peculiar note of the female he 
ceases liis song, and attends to her wishes. A nest is 
to be prepared, and tlii‘ choice of a place in w hich to 
lay it is to become a matter of mutual consideration.” 

324. Tl nnt S MlC.HATOnrSy WIIS. — ferula HlGRATUBAy s\\ 
llir UOIUS, OR U1 U-HRIASTI 1) THRUSH. 

Tiik male of this species is one of the loudest and 
most deligfhtfiil of tin* song:sters that frequent tin* fur 
countries, lu'giimiiig hi.s chant immediately on liis 
arri\al. Dr itichardsoii remarks, with g;rcat beauty 
and feeling, “ liis notes lesenible those of the common 
thiush, but are not so loud. Within the arctic circle 
the w oods are silent in the bright light of noon-day, 
hilt tow'ards midnight, when the sun travels near the 
horizon, and the shades of the forest are lengthened, 
tin* concert commences, and continues till six or seven 
ill the morning. Kveii in these remote regions, the 
mistake of tliose inituralil^ts who have asserted that the 
feathered tribes of America are void of harmony, might 
be fully disproved. Indeed, the transition is so sudden 
from the perfei't repose, the deathlike silence of an 
arctic w'intcr, to the animated bustle of summer ; the 
trees spread their foliage w’ith such magical rapidity, 
and every succeeding morning opens with such agree- 
able accessions of feathered songsters to Nwa*li the 
chorus — their plumage as gay and unimpaired as w'hen 
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they enlivened the deep-green forests of tropical climes, 
that the return of a northern spring excites in the mind 
a deep feeling of the beauties of the season, a sense of 
the bounty and providence of the Supreme Being, 
which is cheaply purchased by the tedium of nine 
months of winter. The most verdant lawns and cult!** 
vated glades of Europe, the most beautiful productions 
of art, fail in producing that exhilaration and joyous 
buoyancy of mind which we have experienced in 
treading the wilds of Arctic America, when their 
snowy covering has been just replaced by an infant but 
vigorous vegetation. It is impossible for the traveller 
to refrain, at siujh moments, from joining his aspirations 
to the song which every creature around is pouring 
forth to the great Creator.” 

We may add, many naturalists, as Catesby, Buffon, 
Sparrman, award to tropical birds the greatest brilliancy 
and beauty of plumage, but deny them the melody of 
voice, or song. It is certainly true that many of the most 
beautiful birds, as parrots, toucans, spoonbills, cuckoos, 
&c. have a coarse and unmelodious voice, yet it would 
be unfair, from this circumstance, to deny the power of 
song altogether to the feathered inhabitants of the 
tropical regions. Hernandez, Sloane, Clavigero, Ulloa, 
Molina, and Azara, mention birds, natives of Jamaica, 
Mexico, and South America, known for their melodious 
song. Forster also informs us, that many small birds 
in Otaheite have considerable extent and power of song. 
It has been remarked, that those wild birds which come 
in contact with man, and often hear the human voice, 
have their note or song improved. 

Aivakening of Birds. — Early Morning. 

The awakening of our British Birds, and the early 
morning of England, are thus beautifully sketched by 
Mr Knapp ; — 

“ At one period of my life, being an early waker, and 
riser, my attention was frequently dran n ‘ to songs of 
earliest birds;’ and 1 always observed, that these 
creatures appeared abroad at very different periods, as 
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the lig:ht advanced. The rook is ])erhaps the first to 
salute the opening morn ; hut this bird seems rather to 
rest than to sleep. Always vigilant, the least alarm 
after retirement rouses instantly the whole assembhige, 
not successively, but collectively. It is appointed to 
be a ready mover. Its principal food is worms, n Inch 
feed and crawl upon the humid surface of the ground 
in the dusk, and retire before the light of day ; and, 
roosting higher than other birds, the first rays of the 
sun, as they peep from the horizon, become vi^ib]e to 
it. The restless inquisitive robin now is seen too. This 
is the last bird that retires in the evening, being fre- 
quently flitting about when the owl and hat are visible, 
and awakes so soon in the morning, that little rest 
seems requin*d by it. Its fine large eyes are fitted to 
receive all, even the weakest rays of light that appear. 
The worm is its food, too, and few that move upon the 
surface esc^ipe its notice. The cheerful melodj’^ of the 
wren is the next we hear, as it bustles from its ivied 
roost j and we note its gratiilatioii to the young eyed 
day, w'hen twilight almost hides the little minstrel from 
our sight. The sparrow roost in holes, and under the 
eaves of the rick or shed, wdiere the light does not so 
soon enter, and hence is rather a tardy mover ; but it 
is always ready for food, and seems to listen to what is 
going forward. We see it now peeping fiom its peiit- 
nouse, inquisitively surveying the laud ; and, should 
provision be obtainable, it immediately descends upon 
it without any scruple, and makes itself a welcome 
guest with all. It retires early to rest. The blackbird 
quits its leafy roost in the ivied ash ; its chink chink 
is heard in the hedge ; and mounting on some neigh- 
bouring oak, ith mellow', sober voice, it gratulates the 
coming day. ‘ The plain-song cuckoo gray,’ from some 
tall tree now tells its tale. The lark is in the air, the 
* martin twitters from her earthbuilt shed,’ all the 
choristers are tuning in the grove; and amid such 
tokens of awakening pleasure, it becomes difficult to 
note priority of voice. These are the matin voices of 
the summer season : in winter, a cheerless chirp, or a 
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huiij^ry twit, is all wo hear ; the families of voice are 
aw ay, or silent ; we have little to note, and perhaps as 
little inclination to observe. 

“ Diirinjr no portion of the day can the «feneral opera-^ 
tions of Nature be more satisfactorily observed than in 
the early morninji^. Rosy June — the very thoughts of 
an early summer’s niorning in the country, like 
enchantment, gfives a(;tioii to the current of our blood, 
and seems to breathe througrli our veins a stream of 
health and enjoyment ! All things appear fresh and 
iinsoiled. The little birds, animated and g-ratulons, are 
frisking about the sprays ; others, proceeding’ to tlieir 
moi’iiing’s meal, or occupied in the callincfs of their 
nature, give utterance, by every ^ariety of voice, to the 
pleasures that they feel ; the world lias not yet called 
uv, and, w’itb faculties unworn, u e unite with them, 
partake of this general hilarity and joy, feel disposed to 
be happy, and enjoy the hlessings around us : the very 
air itself, as yet uninhaled hy any, circulates about ns, 
replete with vitality, eonvejdiig more than its usual 
portion of’ sustenance and health ; ‘ and man goeth forth 
unto his labour.’ Night-feeding creatures, feeling the 
fresliness of light, and the c*oming day, are all njion tlio 
move, retiring from danger and oliservation ; and u e 
can not<‘ them now unhidden in their lairs, nnconceuled 
heneatli the foliage in the hedge; the very vegrtution, 
hatlied in dew and moisture, full fed, partakes of this 
early morning joy and health, and every creeping thing 
is refreshed and satisfied. As day advances, it changes 
all ; and of these liapjiy beings of the early hour, part 
are aw ay, and w e must seek them ; others are oppri'^sed, 
silent, listless ; the vegetable, no longer lucid w ith 
d<‘w , and despoiled of all the little gems that glittered 
from every serrature of its leaf, seems pensive at the 
loss. When blessed with health, having peace, inno- 
cence, and content, as inmates of the mind, perhaps the 
most enjoyable hours of life may he found in an early 
summer’s morning.” 
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*2.). srrrij itos(OF. — Boscot’s yellow -throat. 

AUDUBOX, PLATE \\I\, 

Tills namori lu liotiour of the eolehiatoH 

author of the Life of Lett the Tenths in ijfent'ral ajipea- 
ranee very imieh resembles the Mar) land yellou -throat, 
described hy Wilson, but differs 1‘roni it rein.irkahly in 
•Us habits. 

Aiidubofi, ne think, is in the main ri^ht in the deter- 
mination of his species, although he has not stated 
jirecisely the «-rounds on nhiidi he founds liis specific 
I'haracters. Tin* number of tail feathers is sometimes 
a ^^ood character ; thus, thesula, from (ireenland and the 
Faro Isl.inds, has ten tail feathers ; tliat from Iceland, 
t n elve; and that from the (’ape of Good Hojie, fourteen; 
and these, if the numbers are furly }J►^^en, may he con- 
sidered as distinct species. The len«»th of the tail, the size 
of the feet, isc. are also employed in specific distinc- 
tions j hut the chief characters are those taken from 
tlie etdtunm and htll. There is som(*thiii;r truly 
wonderful in the circumstance that creatures, which, 
in other ch.iracters, so nearly resemble each other, 
should exhibit, in the form of their crania, evident 
and characteristic differences, Tliose naturalists who 
ha\<* rejected this character, ha>e never examined it 
\^ith caie. llrehni has made numerous observations on 
the foims of the trania of different species of birds, ai^d 
on their affinities. He says, all birds which jiair toffe- 
ther beloii;»^ to the same species, and have the same form 
of skull; on tin* (ontrary, those that do not pair toge- 
ther beloni: not to the same species, and differ in the 
form of their cranium. Thus, if we examine the 
Seolopax ni^ffcolny (woodcock,) and the Corvus eoiaxy 
(raven,) from different countries, the differences in the 
form of tlie cranium will arrest our attention. It is 
true, that a certain tact is required in order readily to 
detect these differences. The followings illustratiom* in 
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regard to the house sparrow, will shew in what light 
Brehm views species : — 

In Siberia there is a house sparrow, the male of which 
very much resembles that in our own country. The 
Pyrgita rustica of Brehm occurs at Greifeswald, in 
Northern Germany ; it is rather larger than those in 
Central Germany, and has a strong bill, flat crowrty 
short feet, and slightly notched tail. In Central Gen- 
many, as at Rcnthendorf, there are two species of 
sparrow, viz. the town sparrow', Pyrgita pngoruia^ and 
the high-crowned sparrow^ Pyrgita dornestica. The 
town sparrow has a rather smaller, and, in w'inter, 
darker coloured bill, than the North German species, and 
besides, it has a flatly arched crown^ and a rather short 
and straight truncated tail ; the high-crou ned sparrow 
is characterized by its acutely arched crown. All these 
sparrows have a gray stripe across the middle of the crown, 
which is least distinct in the high-crow'ned, and broadest 
in the Siberian. The house sparrow from the neighbour- 
hood of Trieste, Brehm’s Pyrgita mediUy is intermediate 
as to colour between the German and Italian, for the male 
has, with the exception of a small gray spot in the middle 
of the crow'n of the head, a completely brown coloured 
crown : in the foira of the bill and skull it rf^sembles 
the Pyrgita rustica, found at Greifswald. The Italian 
sparrow forms two species, viz. Pyrgita cisalpina, and 
itala. The first ag-rees in size, and pretty nearly in form 
of bill, with the German high-crowned sparrow^, viz. 
Pyrgita doMestica; the other, how'ever, is much smaller, 
the bill more slender, and, it would appear, alw'ays 
brown coloured ; in both of them the male has a brown 
crown. In all the species already noticed, the extre* 
laities of the wdngs are very short. It is otherwise 
with the following species : The Sardinian, w'hich pro- 
bably follow^s the Spanish, and w hich Brehm, in the 
meantime, names with Temminek, Pyrgita hispamca^ 
has a very strong bill, arc'hed bead, and in the male, 
not only, as in all the prec^eding, a black throat, but ako 
black spots on the sides of the belly. In the Egyptian 
sparrow, Brehm’s Pyrgita mgyptica^ the bill is shorter, 
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the crown flat, but the marking of colour the same. 
The same is the case with the eastern ; but this is much 
smaller than the immediately preceding, and has a more 
slender bill and more highly arched crown. It lives 
in the countries extending from Egypt to Bucharia. 
The last species to be mentioned is the Pyrgita arruata^ 
from the Cape of (iood Hope, which in marking 
resembles the immediately preceding ; but, in the male, 
there is a distinct white stripe under the eye. It is 
true, there are varieties of these species; thus, in 
Southern Germany there occur, although but rarely, 
male house sparrous, in which the head is entirely 
brown ; and in Egypt individuals occur which approach 
in coloured delineation to ours. But these circumstan<* 
ces do not, in the opinion of Brehm, invalidate his 
distinction of these species, as he states his firm convic- 
tion that the individuals of his different species do not 
breed together. Temminck says, that the Pyrgita 
cimlpina and domesfica do not pair together; and 
Brehm has proied the same to be the case with 
two of the (lernian species, viz. Pyrtfita domestica 
and pagomm. Brehm makes out another species, 
which he names Pyrgita scptentnonaliSj that extends 
from Kiel to C'opeiiinigeii, and probably much farther 
northward. It has a flat crown, and short bill and 
head. A species occurs at Trieste of the same size, 
with a short bill and high crow n. Tw o species breed at 
llenthendorf, the one has rather a Ihit crow n, but with 
longer feet and bill than the northern ; the other has 
the crown much elevated, extended hill, and short tail. 
This is Brehm’s Pytgita montana, the other his Pyr^ 
gita campestris. 

It is also w orthy of notice, that the species differ 
according to their place of residence or loi^aility. Thus, 
Brehm says he has couviuced himself, that birds 
inhabiting cone forests, as those where pines prevail, 
differ from those residing in forests of broad leafed trees, 
BIS oak, lime, &c. This observation he has made w ith 
bhe Emhertza citrinellay or yellow-hammer, Frtngilla 
yzlebsyy or chaffinch, FringiUa linotUy or linnet, Sylvia 
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atncapilla^ or blackcap, Sylvia garrula of Beclistein> 
and also with species of Tronrlodytos and Perdrix. 
They shew such marked ditfcrenoes, that ne can 
determine them with ease after a little practice. The 
principal differences are here a^ain in the head and 
bill. It has been ascertfiined, that different forms of 
crania determine different species of mammalia, but that 
the determinations are less strikin^dy marked in the 
smaller aiiimalN, as those of the mouse, shrew, and bat 
trilies, than in the lar^rer ones, but that, in all these, the 
teeth afford {rood distinctive characters. It is worthy 
of remark, that, as the bill in birds is ecpii valent to the 
teeth in quadrupeds, that differences in the manducatory 
or«j;ans, in both classes, afford specitic characters. 

Many ornitholojicists, says Brehm, will consider these 
distinctions either as useless, or as loading to needless 
miuutia*, — an opinion he considers as erroneous. In 
illustration of the importance of such distinctions, he 
remarks, that the very precise determination oft In* species 
of birds affords interestin'';’ disclosures in retifard to their 
mig;rations. Hitherto, says he, it has been belie \ ed that 
the Sfnx buboy or i»reat horned owl, CincluSy or water 
rail, wild duck,(^wr/.s’ boschasy) llvgvivsy or ^'•old-crested 
wren, and many others, remained in his neighbourhood, 
(Iienth(‘ndort',) diiriii" the m inter, which is not the 
case ; for acenirate determination of the species has 
sheivn, that their jyreat-horiied oul leaves them, and its 
place is taken in the winter season by that from the 
north; that a kind of wild duck, n Inch rarely breeds 
in Central Germany, but is a native of the Faro Islands, 
is common in the open brooks and rivers in the >v inter 
season; that Not them Cinchis occurs more fre- 
(piently in winter in their mountains, streams, and 
brooks, than the German Cmclis; and that it is rarely 
the case that the {^old-crested wren, which breeds there, 
remains over the winter, its place bein" taken by the 
nortlieru species, w hich has wandered to them across 
the Baltic. 

These facts, (allowin^^ Brehm’s determinations to be 
correct,) shew, iii a very interesting’ manner, the impor- 
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tiiiire of Ills observations. It is not, it is true, a new mode 
of fleterniinint* species ; for similar minute distinctions 
litive lon«* since been made by sportsnum, ubo, for 
e\ainj)b*, ilistinuiiish tuo kinds of tlie common snipe, 
naniin*> the smaller the crowned; and some jaijers 
e\«*n maintain there are three sjieeies. Bird eatcliers 
sp<‘ak of tuo species of the |;»oldtinch, , cardm hs^) 
vu. a larufer and a smaller; also, of au Alder Stshtn and 
a Bit til Sishni ; of two kinds of grosbeak, {Loj la pt/r .) ; 
of a huger and smaller nightingale; of ditlerent linehes ; 
of diffeient linnets, (/> ////////« These distinc- 
tions, Brehni says, he has pro\ed to be correct, by a 
<‘arefnl exanmiation of the osteology of the birds iu 
question. 


*J(j. WLllA I lOOnsiJ. — VIGOKS’ WARllia u. 

M DUllON, ri.ATF \\X. — SI All. 

Nothing whatever is known of the habits and man- 
ners of this species, named after Mr Vigors, au active, 
intelligent, and ingenious ornithologist. 

‘ 27 . SiLIJA CinLDHJhMI. — CHIl UREN’s W AKJILI R. 

ACnCBOV, II All X\\\. 

A rare species, named after Mr ('bildren, the 
celebrated chemist. 

*2r>. SJHIA CARBOXATA. — THI CAUBONATFD W ARHL|! R. 

ALHl MON, n ATJ I\. 

A new s]»ecies, concerning’ which nothing is known, 
killed by Audubon iu the state of Kentucky. 

gn. i>yj.MA liATJlBOXJl, TIIF RATHMOM WARMirU. 

AUUUBON, PLATE LXV. 

Of tins iiew^ and beautiful spoeies, named iu remeiri- 
hraiiee of the Bathboiies of Liverpool, nothing is 
known. 
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30 . TROCHILUS COLUMBRJSi LIMNJEUS. 

SOUTHERN HUMUIKG BIRD. 

“ The migration of birds,” say the authors of The 
Northern Zoology ^ “ has in all ag’es been a matter of 
pleasing speculation to the natural philosopher ; but in 
no instance does it appear more wonderful than when 
we contemplate it as forming part of the economy of the 
humming birds. The vast extent of space traversed 
by some of the winged tribes in their way from their 
winter retreats to their breeding places, gives us great 
ideas of their unwearied strength of wing and rapidity 
of flight; but how is our admiration of the ways of 
Providence increased, when we find that one of the 
least of its class, clothed in the most delicate and 
brilliant plumage, and apparently more fitted to flutter 
about in a conservatory, than to brave the fury of the 
blast, should yield to few birds in the extent of its 
migrations ! The ruby-throated humming bird, which 
winters to the southward of the United States, ranges, 
in summer, to the fifty-seventh parallel, and, perhaps, 
even still farther north.* We obtained specimens on 
the plains of the Saskatchewan, and Mr Drummond 
found one of their nests near the sountes of the Elk 
River, This nest is composed principally of the down 
of an anemone, bound together with a few stalks of 
moss and bits of lichen, and has an internal diameter 
of one inch. The eggs, two in number, of a reddish 
white colour, and obtuse at both ends, are half an inch 
long, and four lines and a quarter in transverse diameter.” 

♦ Kotzebue informs us, that the Trochilus rv fus is found in 
summer as high as the sixty-first parallel, on the Pacific coast. The 
climate, however, is considerably mildui to the west of the Rocky 
Mountains than to the eastward. 
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31. JiEGULUS CUyiERIl , — ClTVlEU’s ftEGULUS*. 

AUDUBON) PLAT]!. LV. 

This beautiful little species, from Pennsylvania, is 
of rare occurrence, 

32. ANTUUS FJPIEYS . — THE PRAIRIE TITLARK. 

Al'DUBON, PLATE LX XX. 

Nothing particular is known of this new species. 

33. TROGLODYTES BEWICKJI, BEWIt’k’s WREN. 

AUDUBON, PI ATP XV HI. 

A new species of wren, named in honour of the 
reviver of engraving on wood in this country. 

34. EMRERIEA HENSLOWII, — HENSLOW’s BUNTING. 

AUDUBON, PLATE LXX. 

Nothing is known of this species, named after Pro- 
fessor Heiislow of Cambridge. 

35. EMBERJZA NIVALIS , — SNOW BUNTING. 

“ Amongst the specimens of this bird received are tno 
males, each measuring seven inches. One killed on 
May 10th, presents precisely the colours of Le vteux 
male en plumarje cThiver, Teinm. ; and the oth<*r, killed 
on the !27tli of the same month, is in complete summer 
plumage, with only the pure black and white colours. 
These tw'o specimens shew, in the most satisfactory 
naniier, how the change to the summer plumage takes 
)lace, by the tips of the feathers on the parts tinged 
•ed dropping oil, as mentioned by Terominck. A very 
ew of the red points remain on the second specimen ; 
)ut they drop off on the slightest touch. And the 
inequal, and somewhat wiry appearance of the other 
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feathers, mark the recent loss they have sustained of 
their coloured margins. 

“ A female, killed on the 10th of June, is noticed by 
Mr Edwards, as havinjif the crown and nape blade, n ith 
white tips. Fahiicius lemaiks correctly, that the 
wdiite feathers of the back and belly, M^heii blown 
aside, appear black at their bases. This occurs both in 
tlie summer and u inter pluraii<re of tlie male bird. 

“ The* snow buntinjfs frequent the shores of the Arctic 
Sea durin**' the summer season, retiriiii* inland in the 
winter to shelter themselves in wood(‘d tracts. At 
Cumberland House, in the interior of the country, and 
in hit. 54 , they remain the ji^reater part of the winter, 
absenting themselves only occasionally durin^^ the severe 
storms of December and January. At Fort Enterprise, 
ill Lit. 04 , they were also seen in the winter, but more 
rarely, and in a reo^ister kept for a senes of years at 
F'ort Churchhill, in lat. 59% on the sea-coast, they are 
noted as arriviii"' from the 26th of March to the 7th 
of April; disappearing^ in the summer, rcturniii^^ a^min 
in the end of September, and remainin^r for about a 
month. It is mentioned as a rare occurrence, that one 
was killed in December. They made their lirst appear- 
ance at Cajitaiii l^irry’s winter qnartm-s, in lat. 06®, 
on the 27tli of Apiil. In tlieir winter mij^rations, they 
reach, ai (;ordin« to Wilson, (vol. ii. p. 224.) as far south 
as th(‘ borders of Maryland. 

“ They breed on Melville peninsula, and Captain 
Lyon describes their iiest as heiu" placed in the 
crevices of rocks, or amongst loose stones, and con- 
structed of dried ji^rass, neatly lined with Avhite deers’ 
hair. They lay seven eg’g^s. (Paury’s Narrative, 
p. 462.) 

‘‘ Pennant remarks, that it is siii;>-ular that a gframini- 
voroiis bird should resort to the barren re^nons of the 
Arctic circle ; hut Mr Brown has pointed out, that the 
g^rasscs u hich ^row on the islands ot the Arctic Sea, 
form nearly one-fifth of the phpeuooamous vegetation ; 
a proportion nearly double to what occurs in any other 
part of the world. These grasses retain their seeds all 
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the winter, and thus furnish nourishment for tiie hirdS 
which arrive upon the melting of the snon The 
snow buntinjr, moreover, feeds, as Temininclv lemarks, 
also on insects, and Wilson found their stomachs Idled 
with shell lish. 

“ Fabncinsjf and other w nters, mention, tliat the male 
loudly serenades tlie female during^ incuhation, but 
that his sonjr ceases when the youni* are hatched. Sir 
Geor'^e Ma<*Ueiizie informs us, that the soni» w ideasin**-, 
and resembles the first three or four notes of the itdun;| 
whilst Marten, w ho, perhajis, %vas not musical, says, ‘ j 
can tell nothino of its sin»in^, only that it whistleth 
a little, as birds use to do nheu they arc hiin/^i}.’ 
Spitzb. p. 7j3.” — liicha? dsun, 

(.i’M S IV ^COLl MBA 

36. COLUMBA MIGRA'IOUIA. — Till PASS! NCI U PIOLON. 

AUDI HON, I’LAI'I L\ll. 

Tin: most irnport.uit I'eature in the natural history of 
these birds is their migration. These initiations are 
caused by the necessity of providing: for food, and, (on- 
sequeiitlv, they do not take place at any li\ed period or 
season of the year. Indeed it happens sometiines, that 
an abundant supply of food in one district, will keep 
these birds absent from another for years. 

Their great power of llight enables them to pass 
over vast tracts of country in a very short time* 
Pigeons, for example, ha\e been killed in the neighbour- 
hood of New York, with their crops still tilled with 
rice, collected by them in the fields of Georgia and 
('aroliua, the nearest points at which this snpjily could 
possibly b<* obtained ; and as it is well ascertained, that, 
ow'ing to their great power of digestion, they w'lll 
decompose food entirely in twelve hours, they must 

* t)n their first arrival they generally feed on glass seeds; but 
as the Mumuier advanees, they live much on worms, anil are then 
not so itiuch esteemed. — H pa&ne, 1. c. 

f Fauna GranL p. 119. 

I Travels tn Icelandj p. 341. 
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have travelled between 300 and 400 miles in six Lonrs, 
makings their speed, at an averagfe, about one mile in a 
minute ; and this would enable one of these birds, if so 
inclined, to visit the European continent, as swallows 
undoubtedly are able to do, in a couple of days. An 
individual of this species was shot, while perched on a 
wall near a pigfeon-house at West Hall, Monymeal, 
Fifeshire, on the 31st December, 1825.* This vast 

• Explanation of the Flight of Eirds, — Were each mimcle of 
flight to contract sepanitely, it would only put in motion the most 
mobile of the parts of the body to which it is especially attached, 
but there would be no locomotion. This asseitioii is tiue in every 
respect. Thus, flu example, in the lowering of the wings, during 
flight, the resistance or contraction ol the middle pectoral muscles 
and their congeneis is absolutely necessary, since without it the 
wings would fall by their own weight, and the action of the 
great pectoral muscles would be useless. Besides, in the depression 
of the wings, the hxed point of the middle pectoial muscles, which 
is at the humerus, where their rcs[)cctivc tendon is attached, 
retiring, it must necessaiily lie that the sudden conti action of these 
iiiusclcs conti iliutes to the ascent of the trunk, until the moment 
when the humeii aie arrested by the cessation of the action of the 
great pectoral muscles. 

It is easy to conceive why the projectoi muscles of the trunk 
and the depressors of the wings arc stronger than the levators. It 
IS because the forrnei have to make the tmnk peifonn a kind of 
leap, and by this means low'er the wings, iiotw ithstandmg the 
resistance of the latter; and these, not being able to pi event the 
hiimeii fioin falling, take theii fixed jioiiit m them, and draw the 
trunk upwards, thus seconding the action of the great pectoral 
muscles, and participating of tlie kind of projection of the trunk 
upwards and forwaids. 

Thus, to enable the bud to rise in the air, and direct itself there, 
all the muscles of flight must contract in the following older. 
The clavicle and scapula, being fixed by the trapezius, the rhom- 
boideus, the upjier part of the longissinius dorsi, the costo-scapularis 
and the claviculans bievis, and the wing being in part unfolded, 
earned forwaids, and rai>ed by the action of the pectoialis medius, 
infra-clavicularis luternus, the levatoies humeri, the coraco-bra- 
chialis and extensors ol the anterior membrane of the wing, the 
bird then springs into the air, in accomplishing the extension of its 
winp. At the same time, the great pectoral muscles, the prin- 
cipal ones of the wings, and whose fixed point is as the humeris at 
the insertion of their i espective tendon, suddenly contract ; and, 
on account of the resistance which the air opposes to the numon of 
1 
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power of flig^ht is seconded by g^reat acuteness of vision, 
which enables them, as they travel at a swift rate, to 
view objects below them, to discover their food with 
facility, and thus to finish their journey. Thus, it has 

the wings, bear all their foiee upon the sternum, through the inter- 
vention of which they make the trunk pertoiin a kind of leap ; and 
the wings, the iinniediate lowei ing of which the atiuosphci ic fluid 
lesists, as ve have just said, aie nevertheless lowered by this 
indirect means. 

While all these things aic performing with an extreme velocity, 
several muscles of the aim, among otheis the extensois of the fore- 
arm, try to extend the wmg , but as the resistance of the air upon 
the extremities nf the wings veiy great, and as that mud 
opposes all rapid motion on their part, these miisclt's then 
direct their foicc towards the trunk. Taking, theiefore, theii 
fixed point in the bones ot the foie-arm, on the outer side of the 
wing, and acting by then unpci extremity, they extend the arm 
upon the fure-aim ; and as tins action, and that ol the gieat pec- 
toral muscles, take }>ldce at the same moment and in concert at noth 
sides of the trunk, the latter is pushed upwards in a middle diicc- 
tion. 

Thus, the oomhination of these vanous efforts impress upon the 
trunk a foice ot pro]ection ^huh carries it upwards and toi wards 
along with the wings; and this projection has evident lelatioiis 
to the leap of other aniinals. Then the grciit pectoral miiseles 
relax, and the wings rise immediately, partly by the reaction of tlie 
air upon their lowei surface, and by the descent the trunk, and 
partly by the action of the middle pec’toial imiscles and then eon- 
genera, whose contraction is jn a manner periiianctit during flight. 

The bird, after leaping foiwards, no longei weighing upon the 
air during a moment, that fin d then, by its leaefion, repels it, and 
tends to laise rt h gher than the leap alone could have made it do. 
It then pi events it from falling so low as the point ot departure. 

The ascent of the tiuuk is, without doubt, favouied by the 
internal air, which introduces itself into all parts of the animal, and 
which It has the fatuity of retaining. Tins air, which is perhaps 
a light gas, l>cing dilated and rarefied by gieat heat, not only is its 
specific gravity thereby greatly dirainisheii, but it must contribute 
to dimmish that of the bird by filling up all its vacuities during 
flight. 

The bird which descends with precipitation, if it he afraid of 
injuring itself in approar hing the groumi, opens its wings and tail, 
and pel forms several small leaps, which, diminishing the rapidity 
of the descent, permit it to alight gently. 

It is by means of the tail that certain birds arc enabled to 
descend from groat heights with precipitation : by bringing the 

VOL. IV. X ] I 
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betMi observed, that the pigeons, when passing over a 
steril part of the country, keep high in the air ; but 
if, on the contrary, the land is riclily covered with food, 
they will fly low, in order to discover the places most 
abundant in food. The form of these migrating bodies 
is an elongated oval, steered by a long, well-plumed 
tail, furnished with well set, and very muscular wings, 
for the size of the individual. If a single bird is seen 
gliding through the woods, and close by, it passes as 
if by magic; and, on trying to see it again, the eye 
searches in vain — the bird is gone. 

The multitudes of these birds almost pass belief. In 
the autumn of 1813, Audubon left his house at Hen- 
derson, on the banks of the Ohio, on his way to 
Louisville. Having met the pigeons flying from N.E. 
to y.W. in greater numbers than usual, he felt an 
inclination to enumerate the flocks that would pass 
within the reach of the eye in the course of one hour. 
He dismounted, and, seating himself on a small emi- 
nence, liegaii to mark, in his pocket-book, a dot for every 
flock Inch passed. Finding, however, that this W'as 
scarcely possible, and feeling unable to record the flocks, 
as they constantly increased, be rose, and, counting 
the dots already put down, found that IG3 had been 
made in twenty-one minutes. He travelled on, and 
still met more the farther he ivent. The air was 
literally filled with pigeons; the light of noon-day 
became dim, as during an eclipse. Whilst w’aiting for 
dinner at the Sun, Audubon saw, at his leisure, immense 
legions still going by, and he says, “ But I caunot 
describe to you tlic extreme beauty of their aerial 
evolutions, when a hawk chanced to press upon the 
rear of a flock. At once, like a torrent, and wuth a 
noise like thunder, they rushed into a compact mass, 

feathers of the tail close together, and closing the wings, they thereby 
render the action of the air predominant on the postenor part of 
the body, which dii ects the anterior part downwards, and delivers 
It over entirely to the influence of gravity. 

The tail can strengthen the action of the wing, by directing 
itself towards it. 
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pressing upon each other towards the centre. In thesw* 
almost solid masses, they darted forward in undulating 
and angular lines, descended and swept close over the 
earth with inconceivable velocity, mounted perpendi- 
cularly, so as to resemble a vast column, and, when 
high, were seen wheeling and twisting uithm tht*ir 
continued lines, which then resembled the coils of a 
gigantic serpent.” Before sunset, Audubon reached 
Louisville, distant from Hardensburgh miles; the 
pigeons were still passing in undiminished numbers, 
and continued to do so for three days in succession. 
Audubon attempts to reckon the number of pigeons 
in one ot these flocks, and the daily quantity of food 
consumed by it. He takes, as an example, a column 
of one mile in breadth, and supposes it passing over 
us, without interruption, for three hours, at the 
rate of one mile per minute. This will };ive us a 
parallelogram of 180 miles by 1, averaging 180 stpiare 
miles ; and, allowing two pigeons to the square yard, 
we have one billion one hundred and tifteen mil lions 
one hundred and thirty-six thousand pigeons in one 
flock : and, as every pigeon consumes fully half a pint 
jier day, the quantity required to feed such a flock 
must be eight millions seven hundred and twelve 
thousand bushels per day. Audubon thus describes 
the appearance of the pigeons at one of their roosting 
places: — “ The sun was lost to our view, yet not a 
pigeon had arrived; but, suddenly, there burst forth 
d general (;ry ot^ ‘ Here they come F The noise u Inch 
they made, though yet distant, reminded me of a hard 
gale at sea, passing through the rigging of a close reeled 
V essel. As the birds arrived, and passed over me, 1 felt 
d current of air that surprised me. Thousands were 
soon knocked down by the men provided with poles. 
The current of birds, however, kept still increasing. 
The tires were lighted, and a most magniticeiit, as well 
as a wonderful and terrifying sight, presented itself. 
The pigeons, coming in by thousands, alighted every 
where, one above another, until solid masses of them, 
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resembling hanging swarms of bees, as large as hogs- 
heads, were formed on every tree, in all directions. 
Here and there the perches gave M ay under the weight 
with a crash, and, falling to the ground, destroyed 
hundreds of the birds beneath, forcing dou n the dense 
groups Mith Mhich every stick Mas loaded. It Mas a 
scene of uproar and conlusion. I found it quite useless 
to speak, or oven to shout, to those persons nearest me. 
The reports, even, of the nearest guns, M'ore seldom 
heard ; and I knew only of the firing by seeing the 
shooters reloading. No person dared venture M'ithin the 
line of devastation ; the hogs had been penned up in 
due time, the picking up of the dead and M^ounded 
being left for the next morning’s employment. Still the 
pigeons M'ere constantly coming; and it Mas past mid- 
night before I perceived a decrease in the number of 
those that arrived. The uproar continued, hoMever, 
the M'hole night; and, as 1 Mas anxious to knoM' to 
M'hat distance the sound reached, 1 sent off a man, 
accustomed to perambulate the forest. Mho, returning 
tM'o hours afterM^ards, informed me he had heard it 
distinctly M'hen tlirec miles from the spot. Tom ards 
the approach of da)^ the noise rather subsided ; but, 
long ere objects M ere at all distinguishable, the pigeons 
began to move off, in a direction quite different from 
that in m hich they had arrived the evening before ; and, 
at sunrise, all that Merc able to fly liad disappeared. 
The hoM lings of the M olves now reached our ears ; 
and the foxes, lynxes, cougars, bears, racoons, opossums, 
and p6le-cats, M'ere seen sneaking off from the spot, 
M’hilst eagles and hauks, of different species, accom- 
panied by a croMd of vultures, came to supplant them, 
and enjoy their share of the spcil. It Mas then that 
the authors of all this devastation began their entry 
amongst the dead, the dying, and the mangled. The 
nigeons m ere picked up, and piled in heaps, until each 
had as many as he could possibly dispose of, Mhen the 
hogs M^ere let loose to feed on the remainder,” 



breiim’s arrangement of pigeons. 

The following table of Brehiu’s aiTangemeiit of the 
Eurupeaa pigeous, vvrU iuterest some of our readers : 

Columbine bird'>. Culumbidae Leach, 

Gl* MIS 1 

Pijfeous ColiiDiba — Louutiu^^ Btuv, Brehtn. 

Fint Dtrmon, 

Ring pigeons Columba> torquatoe. 

i High (‘rowued ting nigeoii C paliiuibus — Lttu 
ji Pine ri Hi* pigeon ( piiietoiuia — If/ e/un 
it Flat i rovvned ring pig-'on C torquato. — Btehm 

Set uud Ihviuttiu 

I' leld pigeons C uliuiib.e < ampe^^tni!). 

i Doiiiesto' held pigeon ( iloineMtu a — Lin 
n Soutliern held pigeon ( li\ia — Ifntt 
‘i Anialia> held pigeon C umaliai — Brehtn. 

T/ittd Dtnston. 

Cai e pigeons Colunibie cavorum. 

1 Stoek pigeon (’ anias —Ltn 
‘2 Cave pigeon i <‘a\orum — Brehw, 

Gl Nils II 

Turt le dove I’eristera — Boje 

I High < rowned turtledove I* Inrtur — Jfoje 
g Fl.it I rowiied till tie dove P teiiern — Utehm 
J Dubious turtle dove 1* dubia — Brehm 


GENUS V —TLTltAO. 

87 . GROUSE. 

Bird^ of this irenus are of a hardy frame, and patient 
of e\treme cold. They only occur in northern or tem- 
perate countries, and have not yet been di.s(;overed in 
Africa, in the eastern parts of Asia, or in South 
America. The northern rej^ioiis of Europe and America 
produce them in the greatest abundance. The npccial 
localities which they affect vary according to the diffe- 
rent kinds ,* and even the haunts of the same species 
admit of variation, according to circumstances. The 
wood grouse (such as the magnificeut capercailzie, 
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T, urogalluSy a former inhabitant of Scotland) prefer 
forests of pine, and of such other hardy trees as grow 
readily on the sides of mountains. The red grouse, 
( y. scoticuSy) so highly esteemed as an article of food, 
and so eagerly followed by our sportsmen, confines 
itself to the acclivities of mountains and moors, and 
is careless of other shelter than that afforded by the 
natural roughness of the ground and its plentiful 
<X)vering of heath. The habits of the black cock 
( T. tetrix) may be said to be, in this respect, interme- 
diate between those of the two species just alluded to; 
for although it usually occurs in mountainous and 
moorish districts, it exhibits a partiality for cover of 
birch or w'illow\ Ptarmigans seem to prefer, in com- 
paratively temperate climates, such as that of Scotland, 
the bare and stony sides and summits of the highest 
mountains; but under the severe climate of Greenland, 
and the most northern parts of North America, they 
are chielly found in the vicinity of the sea shore, I)y 
the banks of rivers, and among the wdllow and other 
c*opse w^ood of the lower and more sheltered vales. 

.‘i8. TETTxAO (lACOFUS) MUTUS, LIACH. — THL ITAHMIGAN. 

Ptarmigan, Penn. Brit. Zotl. 1. p. 359, pi. 67. — Upper Figiiit, 
Tetrao lagopiis, Captain Sabine, Suppl, Parry's First Vuy. 
p. cxcvii. Sab. (,7. ) Fianhl. Journ. p. 682. Richardson, App, 
Pan y's Second Voy. p. 350. 

According to Captain Sabine, this bird inhabits tin* 
islands lying to the southw'est of Baffin’s Bay, as w ell 
as the loftiest mountains in Scotland. A specimen 
from Churchill River, Hudson’s Bay, w^as decljired by 
Mr Sabine to be identical with the ptarmigan of Scot- 
land, thus establishing it as an inhabitant of the 
American continent. It remains, ho w'over, to be seen 
whether or not it is the same, according to the method 
of discrimination, depending on the form of the head, 
&c. as pointed out by Brehm. 
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TETtlAO (lAGOPL'S) SALJCETI, SW AINSON.— H II LOW GROl’SF. 

GFNLi,, Tetrao, JLinn. Sub-genus, Lagomis, — The 

White Ptiitndge, {Zagopus^) JSdwardsj pi. 72, nwile m spring. 
— Tetrar) lagopus, FornL Phil. Tians, Kii. p. ;iPO. — Wliite 
Grouse, Penn. Ant. Zool. li. p 307, No. iKV — Relmsak 
Grouse, Idem, ]). 310; E. — Willow Paitrulge, J/earne, Journ 
p. 411. — Teti.io saliceti, Temm. ii. p. 471.; Sah. Frnnkl. 
./ow/.p. (>Hl ; Jtichardson., App. Parrg's Second Voy. p. 347, 
No. 7. — Wcnvpe('tha*o, Crees. Kasbah, Clapcwyans. Akkar- 
rliggreuck, Esqvhnaua. 

“ The willow c;“roiise inliabits the fur countries from 
the fiftieth to the seventieth parallels of latitude, n ithin 
which limits it is partially migratory ; breeding in the 
valleys of the liocky Mountains, the Barren (irounds, 
and Arctic coasts ; collectinof in flocks on the approach 
of winter, and retiring southward as the sev(‘rity of 
the weather increases ; considerable bodies, however, 
remaining in the noody tracts as far north as latitude 
07°, even in the coldest winters. It is tolerably abun- 
dant in the sixty-fifth parallel all the year, and assembles 
in vast flocks on the shores of Hudson’s Bay in the 
winter time. Mr Hutchins has known ten thousand 
captured in a single season at Severn Biver, and Sir 
Thomas Button, and other navigatoi’s, sjieak of still 
greater multitudes. In the year 1819, its earliest 
appearance at Cumberland House, hit. .^4°, was in the 
second neek of November; and it returned to the 
northward again before the beginning of sjiring. The 
species seems to be identical ith the willow grouse 
of the Old (’ontinent, which inhabit s tin* greater part 
of Scandinavia, Kaintschatka, (Greenland, and Iceland, 
and aKo the valleys of the Alps. In America, these 
grouse shelter themselves in the winter in thii'kets 
of willow and dwarf birches, on the banks of marshes 
and lakes, the tops and buds of the shrubs constituting 
the principal part of their food at that season. Denuded 
sandy spots are favourite resorts in the daytime ; but 
they pass the night in holes in the snow. When 
pursued by a sportsman or bird of prey, they ofteu 
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terminate their flight by diving precipitately into the 
loose snow, endeavouring to escape by working their 
way beneath the surface, which they do with conside- 
rable celerity. In thick, windy, or snowy weather, 
they are very shy, and then often perch on the taller 
willows, when it requires a sharp eye to distinguish 
them from flakes of snow. In the breeding season, 
they feed mostly on the berries of the empetrum 
nigrum j vaccinmm viiis idwa, and arbutus alpina, which 
are exposed by the first thaw s, and do not disappear 
until replaced by the new crop. At the commencement 
of this period they begin to lose their snow-white 
winter dress, the male changing first, his head and neck 
becoming red, and, M'hen viewed from a distance, con- 
trasting so strongly with the white body, as to appear 
as if they were stripped of their feathers, and quite 
raw. The beginning of June is the period of incuba- 
tion, and the female then moults, the debay being 
admirably suited to her habits, and well calculated to 
ensure her safety. The male puts on his coloured 
plumage as soon as the rocks and eminences most 
exposed to the sun become bare, and at a time when 
he is ac(;ustoraed to stand on a large stone, and call, in 
a loud, croaking voice, to the females, that hide them- 
selves in their VI bite dress among the unmelted snow 
on the more level ground. Like most other birds that 
summer within the Arctic circle, they are more in 
motion in the milder light of night than in the broad 
glare of day. I had no opportunity of seeing the 
eggs. The eggs are bright or dark yellow, vyith chestnut 
brown spots, or dots.” — liichaidson, 

40. TBTBAO (^I.AGOrVS) RUPFSTRISy I EACH. — ROCK GROUSE. 

Rock grouse, Penn, Arct. Zool. 2, p. 312, N. 184. — Tetrao 
Idgopus, Temm. 2, p. 468. 

“ This bird was first described by Pennant as a distinct 
species, principally on the authority of Mr Hutchins, 
and was adopted into the compilations of Latham and 
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Graelin; but it was reserved for Captain Sabine to 
point out clearly the dilfereiices bctv^eeii it and the 
Tetrao lagopus of the Highlands of Scotland; the 
principal of which are, the colours and inarkin»()s of the 
summer pluma^re, and the size ; the rock ^rroiise being* 
smaller, having more of the brownish yellow in its 
summer dress, broader bars of black, and none of the 
cinereous tint which predominates in the ptarmigan.* 
If the latter visits the settlements on Hudson’s Bay 
otherwise than accidentally, of which there is miicn 
doubt, Hearne and some other writers have confounded 
the two species under the name of rock grouse ; and, 
indeed, in their winter dress, the only perceptible 
difference between the two seems to be size ; hence we 
can learn nothing certain from these authors of the 
distribution of the species. Hutchins reports, that the 
rock grouse is numerous at the two extremities of 
Hudson’s Bay, but does not appear at the middle 
settlements, (York and Severn factories,) except in 
very severe seasons, when the willow »» rouse are 
scarce; and Captain Sabine iirforms us that they abound 
on Melville Island, lat. 14P to 75“, in the summer. It 
arrived there in its snow-white winter dress on the 
12th of May, 1820; at the end of that month the 
females began to assume their coloured plumage, which 
was (complete by the lirst week in June, the change at 
the latter period being only in its comnienceinent with 
the males. Some of the males were killed as late as 
the middle of Juin* in their unaltered n iiiter plumage. 
In this respect the species differs from the willow 

* Captain Sabine observes, that “ the disti ibiition of the coloured 
plumage of the rock gimisc coiiespotids, hotli in the male and 
female, with the ptarmigan, the same paits of both species 
remaining white ; but theie is much ditlerenee m the colom 
itself tlie upper plumage of the ptarmigan is cinereous, with 
undulating and narrow black lines and minute spots ; whereas in 
the r(K«k grouse eaeli leather is black, cut by transvci se broad lines 
or bars of a reddish yellow, which do not reach the shaft, and have 
spaces of black between them broader than themselves, the leathers 
are tipped, m the iiule, with a light colour, that approaches to 
white m the female.” 
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fs^rouse, whose males first assume the summer colours. 
The rock grouse is found also on Melville Peninsula 
and the Barren Grounds, seldom ^oing farther south in 
winter than latitude fiS'* in the interior, but descending^ 
alon^ the coast of Hudson’s Bay to latitude 58°, and 
in severe seasons still farther to the southward. It 
also occurs on the Rocky Mountains as far south as 
latitude 55°. It exists in Greenland, is common in 
Norway, is known in Sweden by the name of sno rissa, 
and is the species most frequent in the museums of 
France and Italy under the name of Tetrao Ingopus. 
It is not a native of Scotland. The rock grouse, in its 
manners and mode of living, resembles the willow 
grouse, except that it does not retire so far into the 
woody country in nuiiter. Contrar\% however, to what 
Hearn e says, it is frequent in open woods on the 
borders of lakes in that season, particularly in the 
sixty-fifth parallel of latitude, tlioiigh, perhaps, tin* 
bulk of the species remains on the skirts of the Barren 
Grounds. It hatches in June. The ground colour of 
the egg is, according to (’aptain Sabine, a pale reddish 
brown, and is irregularly blotched and spotted with 
darker brown.” — Richardson. 


41. TETRAO (lAGOFUS) LECClTRVSf RICH. 

M’HITF-TAILJD CHOUSE. 

Genus, Tetrao, Rinn. Swat7is. — Sub-genus, (2,) Lagopus, Rau 
In /Vinter /s entirely white in summer coloured the tad 
white. 

“ Of this undescribed species I have only five speci- 
mens, four procured by Mr Drummond on the Rocky 
Mountains, in the fifty-fourth parallel, and one by Mr 
Maepherson on the same chain, nine degrees of latitude 
farther north. Mr Douglas kilh‘d several in 1827, but, 
through the want of means of carringe, was obliged to 
leave them behind. It is said to have the habits of the 
ptarmigan, and to inhabit the snowy peaks near the 
mouth of the (Columbia as well as the lofty ridges ol’ 
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the Rocky Mountains. Its summer dress is interme- 
diate in colour between that of T, layopus and 
rvpestns ; but it differs from both these species in its 
smaller size, and in its tail bein^ totally white at all 
seasons. The sexes of my specimens were not noted ; 
but none of them have the' black eye stripe ; and Mr 
Drummond, who killed great numbers, is confident that 
that mark does not exist in either sex.*’ — litchardson. 


Account of several new species of Grouse^ recently 

discovered by Mr David Douglas, among the lU>chy 

Mountains, 

The interesting species of grouse, which we have 
now the pleasure of noticin«, were discovered by Mr 
David Douglas, the intelligent traveller employed by 
the London Horticultural Society to explore some of 
the northern regions of America. They are described 
and figured in Mr James Wilson’s elegant Illustrations 
of Zoology, and specimens of the whole are deposited in 
the Edinburgh College Museum. 

The following details, communicated by Mr James 
Wilson, w ill enable those of our readers who may not 
have an opportunity of consulting his splendid Illustra- 
tions, to form a distinct conception of these beautiful 
and interesting birds. 

“ The most remarkable of the species, to which we 
have now to direct the attention of our readers, is 
the Tetrao urophasianus, or pheasant-tailed grouse, 
the largest of all the American species of the genus, 
and, excepting the capercailzie, or wood grouse, the 
largest to be met with in any country. This bird 
was observed by Messrs Lewis and Clark, by whom 
it is mentioned under the name of the * cock of the 
plains.* A short notice of it was also published some 
time ago, in the Zoological Journal, by Charles Lucian 
Bonaparte, who obtained an imperfect specimen of the 
male in London. 

“ The length of this bird, w'hen full grown, is thirty- 
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two inches ; its ^irth, twenty-two. It weighs from six 
to eight pounds. In the female, the lengthened filamen- 
tous feathers on the sides of the neck are wanting. 
The skin, cheek, and upper part of the throat, are 
din^y white, streaked with brownish black ; the re- 
mainder of the anterior portion of the neck and breast 
are grayish nhite, minutely streaked and spotted with 
brownish bhick. In other respects, her plumage nearly 
resembles that of the male. Her size is considerably 
less. 

“ The flight of these magnificent bird is slow and 
unsteady, and affords but little amusement to the sports- 
man. Their wings are feeble, and of small dimen- 
sions, in proportion to the great size and weight of 
their bodies; and their progress through the air is 
consequently effected rather by a fluttering motion, 
than by a direct and continuous flight. They rise at 
first hurriedly from the ground, giving two or three 
claps ndth their wings in quick succession, and, after 
flying a short distance, all the time swinging from side 
to side with a whirring noise, they gradually drop again 
to the ground. When raised, their voice resembles 
that of the common pheasant. Though they may be 
said to represent the capercailzie, or nood grouse, 
( T. urogallus^) in the New World, they so far differ 
from that species in their mode of life, that they never 
perch. ‘ Indeed,’ says Mr Douglas, iii a letter addressed 
to me on these subjects, ‘ within their range not a 
bush larger than a common broom or whin is to be 
found.’ — ‘ The young autumnal birds,’ he adds, ‘ are 
of a light gray, or betwixt that and slate colour. The 
oesophagus (externally) in colour is similar to that of 
T, cupidOy but has numerous reticulated minute nerves 
(blood-vessels ?) of a darker tint, which are conspicuous 
when in an inflated state. How delighted you would 
be to see this bird making love! His usual form is 
totally lost. He appears all neck and breast, and is on 
the whole one of the most grotesque looking creatures 
that can well be imagined.’ 

“ They pair in March and April. ‘ Small eminences 
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on the banks of streams are the places usually selected 
for celebrating the weddings ; the time generally 
about sunrise. The wings of the male are Ion ered and 
buzzing on the ground; the tail spread like a fan, 
somewhat erect; the bare yellow opsopliagus inflated 
to a prodigious size, fully half as large as his body, and 
from its soft membranous substance being well con- 
trasted with the scale-like feathers below it on the 
breast, and the flexile silky feathers on the neck, which 
on these occasions stand erect. In this grotesque form 
he displays, in the presence of his intended mate, a 
variety of pleasing attitudes. His love*song is a con- 
fused, grating, but not otfensively disagreeable tone, — 
something that w e <'an iniitiite, but have a difficulty in 
expressing, — Him-hurr-hurr^r-r-jJioo, ending in a 
deep hollow tone, not unlike the sound produced by 
blowing into a large reed.* 

“ The pheasant-tailed grouse builds on the ground, 
beneath the shade of Pinshm and Artermsiay or near 
streams, among Phalmts arvmhnacea. The nest is 
carelessly constructed of dry grass and tuigs. The 
eggs arc of a wood-brou ii colour, irregularly blotched 
with chocolate brown at the larger end; in size they 
equal those of a eonimon foul, and vary fioni thirteen 
to seventeen in nuraber. The period of incubation is 
about three weeks ; and the young leave their nest a 
few hours after they are hatched. 

“ In the summer and autumn months, according to 
Mr Douglas, these birds are seen in small troops, and 
in spring and winter in flocks of several hundreds. 
They are plentiful throughout the barren arid plains of 
the river Columbia, as well as in the interior of North 
California. They do not exist on the banks of the 
river Missouri ; nor have they been seen in any place 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The vernacular name 
by which they arc knoun among the Kyuse Indians, 
^\ho reside on the banks of the C'olumbia, is Pyamis, 
Their food consists chiefly of the buds, leaves, and 
fruit of Purshia tndentata^ Artemisia^ the seeds of 
Cactusy brown and black ants, and sand bugs. Their 
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flesh is dark coloured ; and, I am sorry to add, not par> 
ticularly good in point of flavour. 

“ The next species in size and importance is Richard- 
son’s grouse, {Tetrao Richardsomiy) so named in 
honour of Dr Richardson, the distinguished traveller. 
The most remarkable feature in the plumage of this 
species is the contrast between the plumage of the male 
and female. The prevailing colours of the former are 
obscure lead colour and brown, those of the latter 
yellowish brown and black, with a few streaks and 
spots of white. 

“ The weight of these birds varies from two and a half 
to three pounds. Their flesh is white and excellent. 
They pair in April, and form their nests of small twigs, 
leaves, and grass, on the declivities of subalpine hills. 
They usually select, for the purposes of nidification, 
small coppices of hazel and l)irch, in the vicinity of 
springs or mountain rills. They lay from thirteen to 
nineteen eggs, which arc nearly as large as those of the 
domestic fowl, and are marked with larger and smaller 
specks of red. A(;cording to Mr Douglas their period 
of incubation is three weeks. They feed on the buds 
of the pine, the catkins of birch, alder, and hazel, and 
the fruit of Frnym la and Vacciniuja, Their voice is 
a continuation of distinct hollow sounds like the cooing 
of a dove. Their flight is swift, steady, and particularly 
graceful. When startled from the sombre branches of 
the overshadowing pine trees, their usual roosting 
places, they descend, or rather drop, to within a few 
feet of the ground before they commence flying, — a 
circumstance which, Mr Douglas observes, often leads 
the hunter to think he has secured his bird, until he 
sees it in the distance winging its way through the 
forest. This trait seems peculiar to the species. No 
bird, however, is more easily destroyed, for they will 
often continue to sit, with apparent tranquillity, on the 
rocks or pine trees, after several shots have been fired. 
In spring they are seen in great numbers basking in the 
sun on the southern declivities of the low hills, and in 
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winter in the neighbourhood of springs, lakes, or large 
streams, in Hocks of sixty or eighty. They are easily 
captured by small snares formed of sinews of the deer 
tribe. They are very abundant on the suhalpinc regions 
of the Rot ky Mountains, in latitude 52^ N. longitude 
llo'^ W. They are still more numerous in the moun- 
tainous districts of the river Columbia, in lat. 4y" N. 
long. 118 W. 

“ This species is rare on the mountains of the north- 
west coast. Mr Douglas captured some in April 1825, 
and several more during the W'inters of 1820 and 1827. 
The birds from the la>t named locality appeared larger, 
with the general colours more distinct, and a broader 
marking of nhite at the extremity of the tail. A few 
seasons ago Mr Sabine received specimens of this kind, 
through the Hudson’s Bay Company, w'hich nere 
supposed to have been obtained among the mountains 
near the sources of the river Athabasca. 

“ The third species is named the smaller pheasant-tailed 
grouse, {^Tehuo urophasianellmy) a beautiful bird, 
nearly allied to the pin-tailed grouse of Latham ( Tetrao 
phastanellus,') The general colour is pale brown, richly 
barred and blotched with blai'k, pirticularly on the 
back and scapulars, where the black forms the prevailing 
portion of the plumage. The wing-coverts are marked 
with subrouiided pale spots, and the outer vi'ebs of the 
primary quill-feathers are also marked with many almost 
colourless spots of a rounded or oblong ligure. The 
sexes resemble each other in their plumage. The tail 
of the male is more fully developed, and his dimensions 
exceed those of the female. 

“ The flight of this species is swift, steady, and almost 
noiseless. Their habits approach closely to those of 
the large sjiecies flrst described. They inhabit the 
same country, form their nests after the same fashion, 
and, in similar situations, subsist on the same food, and, 
produce their young at the same season. The number 
of eggs varies from eleven to fifteen. Of these the 
colour is light ash, and their size does not much exceed 
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dingy white, with red spots, and vary in number from 
nine to eleven. 

** These birds are not so common as some of the others. 
For a short time during early spring, they associate in 

that bounds our gardens, &c. ; in all which places, and without 
the least consideration of site or season, it will collect a gi eat niaw 
of straws and hay, and gather a profusion of feathers from the 
poultiy yard, to line its nest. This cradle for its >oung, whether 
under our tiles in March or in July, when the parent bird is 
panting in the common heat of the atmosphei e, hav the same 
provision'' made to afford warmth to the brood ; yet this is a bird 
that IS little affected In any of the extremes of our climate. The 
wood pigeon and the piy, though they eiect their fabiicson the 
tall underwood in the open air, will construct them so shghtl} , 
and Avitli such a scanty provision of materials, that they seem 
Hcarcel) adcuuate to suppuit their broods; and even their eggs 
may almost be seen through the loosely connected materials ; but 
the goldfinch, that inimitable spinner, the Arachn6 of the grove, 
forms Its cradle of fine mosses and lichens, colh*cted fiom the apple 
or the pear tree, compact as a felt, liumg it with the down of 
thistles besides, till it is as waira as any texture of the kind can lie, 
and It becomes a model for beautiful construction. The goldeU" 
crested wicn, a minute creatine, perfectly iinmiudfiil of any 
seventy in our winter, and which hatches its young in June, the 
wanner portion of our >ear, yet builds its nest with the utmost 
attention to warmth ; and, interweaving small branches of moss 
with the web of the spider, foims a closely compacted texture, 
nearly an inch in thickness, lining it with* such a profusion of 
feathers, that, sinking deep into this downy accumulation, it seems 
almost lost itself when sitting, and the young, when hatclied, 
appear stifled with the warmth of their bedding, and the heat of 
their apartment ; while the whitethroat, the blackcap, and others, 
which will hatch their \oung neaily at the same period, or in July, 
will require nothing of the kind. A few loose bents and goose 
grass, rudely entwined with perhaps the luxury of some scattered 
hairs, arc perfectly sufficient for all the wants of these ; yet they 
are birds that live only in genial teinperatui es, feel nothing of the 
icy gales that are natural to our pretty indigenous ai lists, but flit 
from sun to sun,* and, w'e might suppose, would require much 
waiinth in oui climate during ^e season of incubation; but it is 
not so. The greenfinch places its nest in the hedge, with little 
regard to concealment ; its fabnc is slovenly and rude, and the 
materials of the coarsest kinds ; while the chaffinch, just above it 
in the elm, hides its nest W'lth cautious care, and moulds it with 
the utmost attention to order, neatness, and form. One bird must 
have a hole in the ground ; to another, a crevice in the wall, oi a 
chink in a tree, is indispensable. The bullfinch requnes fine roots 
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gmall flocks, rarely exceeding eight or twelve. At 
other seasons it seldom happens that more than three 
or four are seen together. This species exhibits a 
remarkably strong attachment to its young. When 
the hunter approaches the spot where the brood lie 
concealed, the mother usually sallies forth in the 
greatest rage, with the tail broadly spread, the wings 
buzzing and rubbing on the ground, and the shoulder* 
knots raised ; and in this grotesque condition she 
continues to run backwards and forw'ards, in a state of 
the most anxious solicitude, w'ithiii a few yards of the 
sportsman, w'hose feelings are probably in no way 
softened by such an exhibition of maternal tenderness. 

“ Sabine’s grouse not only resembles Tetrao vmbellus 
in the prevailing characters of its plumage, but also in 
its habit of perching on stumps of decayed trees in the 
darkest parts of the forest, and there performing the 
singular operation called which is effected 

by giving twHi or thieo loud distinct slaps with the 
wings, followed by many others, w hich become quicker 

for its nost; tlic giay flycatcher will have colmchs for theoutwoiks 
ol its shed. All the piu us ti ibe, except tlie ludividudl above ineu- 
tioned, select some hollow in ,i tree, oi cr.inny in a wall ; and, 
sheltered as sueh p'aies must be, yet will they eollect abundance ot 
tccitheis, and waiin iniiteridls foi then infdnts’ beds. Endless 
examples nn^ht be found of the dissimihinty ot reijuirements in 
these tonstiiu turns among the several associates of oui groves, our 
hedges, diu) oui houses ; and yet the supposition cannot be 
eiitcrtainc<l tor a moment, that they are supeifluoiis, or not 
essential, toi some jiurpose cvith which we are unaccpiamted.* 

♦ “ I remeinlicr no Inrcl that seems to suiter so frequently from the 
peculiar (oiistnutum of Us nest, and, by reason of tuir (omnum obser- 
\anee of its •.uttennps, obtains more of our pity, than the house martin. 
Th<‘ looks will at tunes h ive their nests torn irom their airy sitt*, or 
have Itu'ir e^rgs shaken from it by tlie g.iles ot spring, hut the poor 
maitiii, wiiieli plaees its eaittiy shed beneath the eaie ol the barn, the 
roof of the house, or in the torner ot the house wondow', is more 
geuenilly It juied July and August are the mouths lu whieh these 
uirds usiinllv bring out their young, hut one rainy day at tins period, 
attended with wind, ivill often moisten the earth that (omposes the 
nest, the cement Uum t.uls, and all the untli'dged young ones aie dashed 
upon the ground , and there are some places to whicli these poor birds 
are unfortuniitelv partial, though their nests are annually W'ashed 
down, 'i he pnnecting thatch ot the old fariiuhoiise appears to be their 
safest asylum The parent birds at times seem aware ot the misfortune 
that awaits them, as, betore the calamity is completed, w'e may observe 
them with great auxiety hovering about their nests. 
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and quicker, until the noise appears to die in the 
dUtance, like the sound of a mufiled drum, llie true 
voice is a continuation of measured sounds, not unlike 
the tickinjf of a lar^e clock. This very interesting and 
beautiful species was discovered by Mr Douglas in the 
woody parts of the coast of Northwest America, 
between the parallels of 40^ and 49°, from Cape Mea- 
docina on the south, to the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
Quadra, aud Vancouver’s Island, on the north. 

“ The fifth and last species to be noticed, though of 
smaller dimensions, is certainly not inferior in beauty 
to any of its predecessors : of this I am as yet 
acquainted only with the male. The species which it 
resembles most nearly is the Canada grouse, Tctrao 
canadensis. The general plumage is dark and glossy, 
and composed of alternate bars of black aud grayish 
brown ; the head, neck, and breast, are almost black ; 
the tail is entirely black ; the upper and under tail- 
coverts are black, terminated by a large wdute spot; 
and the lateral parts of the abdomen are likewise 
spotted with white. 

“ Mr Douglas states that there is nothing very peculiar 
in the manners of this bird. Its ilmht is similar to 
that of the last mentioned species. It runs over the 
shattered rocks, and among the brushwood, with 
amazing speed, and only uses its wings as a last effort 
to escape. Like the others, it builds on the ground, 
not unfrequeiitly at the foot of decayed stumps, or by 
the side of fallen timber in the mountain woods. The 
nest is composed of dead leaves and grass, aud contains 
from five to seven eggs, of a dingy white colour, and 
not larger than those of our wood pigeon. 

“ The alarm note of this bird is composed of two or 
three hollow sounds, ending in a disagreeable grating 
noise, like the latter part of the cry of the well known 
guinea fowl. It is said to be one of the most common 
birds in the valleys of the Rocky Mountain, from lat. 
50° to 54°, near the sources of the Columbia River. 
It probably inhabits still higher latitudes. Small flocks 
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were seen on the high mountains which form the 
base, or platform, of the snowy peaks, Monnt Hood, 
Mount St Helens, and Mount Baker, on the western 
parts of the continent. 

“ This species is named Franklin’s grouse, Tetrao 
Frankliniif (Rocky Mountain spotted grouse,) in honour 
of the distinguished commander of the overland arctic 
expeditions. 

“ I have little doubt that some of these birds mig:ht be 
imported into this country, of which the soil, climate, 
and natural productions, are not so dissimilar to those 
of their native regions, as to preclude the hope of a 
successful issue to an experiment of a very interesting 
nature, which the wealth and zeal for field-sports 
inherited by many of our aristocracy, would render 
easy, and which might eventually prove of more 
substantial and permanent advantage. Their importa- 
tion to the upland valleys of our Scottish mountains, 
would certainly form a fine addition to the feathered 
game of Great Britain.” 

The following is Brehm’s arrangement of the German 
grouse ; — 

Genus I — Tetrao. — Ltn 
Firtt Jittmon. 

Grouse with the taxi rounded. Tetraones cauda rotundata 

1. Flat rr owned capercalzle T. urogallus — Lm. 

at. Great capercalzie T. m^jor — JSr 

3. Thick billed capercalzie. T crasbirostris — Brehm 

4. Spotted capercuzie T. inaculatus. — RrcAm 

Second Division 

Grouse with bifurcated taxi Tetraones cauda bxfurcata 

1. Middle grouse Tetrao medius. — Letsler 

2. Juniper grouse. T juniperorum — i?rcA»i. 

3. Thin billed birchwood grouse, or black cock. T tetrix — Lm, 

4 Heath grouse. T. encaeus — RrcAm 

Genus II — Bonasia — Bnss Hazel hen 
1. Rock hazel hen. B rupestrls. — Brehm 
2 Wood hazel hen. B. sylvestris. — Brehm. 

Genus HI. — Lagopus. — Brm. Snow hen, or ptarmigan 

1. Mountain snow hen, or ptarmigan L montanus — Brehm 

2. Morass snow hen, or ptarmigan. L. subalpmus. — Brehm 
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42 . A^AS, OB. GOOSE TRIBE. 

“The arrival of the birds of this genus in the fur coun- 
tries marks the return of spring, and diffuses as much 
joy among the wafidering hunters of the Arctic regions, 
as the harvest or vintage excites in more genial climes. 
It is an event of great importance to the natives, as it 
affords them a supply of food at a season when the 
moose and deer hunting is impeded by the floods of 
melting snow. The larger species, or geese, have been 
principally attended to, and are observed to follow 
determinate routes in their progress northward, and to 
halt regularly at certain stations. Their return in 
autumn is also by passes well known to the natives, 
but not always in the same line with their spring 
movements. Actuated in the beginning of the season 
by an impulse which hurries them to the breeding 
stations, they remain at their resting places only long 
enough to admit of the country to the northward being 
properly thawed for their reception ; but during these 
rests, which are seldom prolonged beyond eight or ten 
days, they become very fat, although on their first 
arrival they are always lean. Their movements to the 
northward are sometimes premature ; and after having 
left a station, they occasionally return to it for a few 
days. Such an event is always followed by cold frosty 
weather, or severe snow storms. When they return 
in autumn, their migrations being more exclusively 
regulated by the supplies of food they can obtain, their 
halt in the marshy districts through which the Sas- 
katchawan, and its continuation. Nelson’s River, How, 
and on the low shores of the southern parts of Hud- 
son’s Bay, is more considerable, and is terminated by 
the freezing of the marshes. This period forms the 
principal goose hunt of the Crees, who are the only 
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natives that frequent those swampy districts. In the 
barren grounds, on the other hand, frequented by the 
northern Indians, or Chcpewyans, the spring goose 
hunt is the most productive. 

" The only geese seen in numbers in the interior of 
the country are the Canada goose, (Anos canadensis^) 
the laugliing goose, {Anas aibifrons,) and the snoM' 
goose, {Anas hypcrhoi ca.) The distinct notes of these 
three species are well imitated by the Indians, nho 
thus are very successful, in the spring, in bringing them 
within gun-shot. In the autumn, the geese do not so 
readily answer the call; and it is necessary that the 
sportsman should conceal himself, and use some dead 
birds as a decoy. The reported long life of some of 
the sjiecies of this group we can neither confirm nor 
deny.* 

* Longevity of Animals. — “ Of the natural duration of animal 
life. It IS, from many circumstances, difficult to foira an accurate 
statement, the wild creatures being in a gie.it measure lemovcd 
from observation, and those in a condition of di'inestication being 
seldom j»ei nutted to live as long as then bodily stiength would 
allow. It was foi merly supposed that the length of aniindl life n as 
ill proportion to its duiation m uteio, oi the space it lemaincd m 
tlie parent from conce])tion to both, and the length of time it 
leqiiircd to obtain maturity. This notion might have some support 
m reason and fact occasionally, but in many ca^es was incorrect, 
and, in rcgaid to buds, had no fiiuiidatioii. Ilerhivnrous animals 
probably live longer than cainivoious ones, vegetable* food being 
most easily obtainable m all seasons, in a legular and icquisite 
supply ; whereas animals that sub‘>ist on flesh, oi by the captuie of 
prey, are necessitated, at one period, to pine without food, and, at 
another, are goiged with siipeiiluity : and when the bodily powers 
of rapacious ereatures become impaired, existence is difficult to 
support, and gradually ceases ; but with heibivorou*. animals, m the 
same condition, supply is not equally precarious, oi wholly denied. 
Yet it is piobable that few animals, in u perfectly wild stgte, live 
to a natural extinction of life. In a state of domestication, the 
small number of carnivorous cieatuies about us aie sheltered and 
fed W'ith care, seldom are in w’ant of projiei food, and at times aie 
permitted to await a gradual decay, continuing as long as nature 
permits, and by such attentions man) have att.uned to agieat age; 
but this 18 lather an aitificial than a natural existence. Oui hcibi- 
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“ The Canada froose, termed by the Canadian royagrers 
Voutardey* and by the Crees neexcah, arrives first of 
the three species just mentioned. It breeds every 
where throu»’hout the Hudson’s Bay territory, and was 
observed, in the middle of Jiil}'’, on the Copper Mine 
River, not far from its debouchure, accompanied by its 
newly hatched youn<f. The cry of this species is 
imitated by a nasal repetition of the sellable m’oo/c, or, 
as Wilson writes it, ?io7tk. 

“ The following talde of the arrival of this species, in 
different parallels of latitude, in the interior of the 

vorous animaK, being kept mostly for profit, are seldom allowed to 
ri*main bejond appioaehing age, and, vvherj its advances trench upon 
oiir emoluments, bv dimmisbing the supply of utility, we lemove 
them. The uses of the horse, though time nia\ reduee them, are 
often protraeti'd , and our gratitmle foi past services, oi interest in 
what remains, piompN us to sujipoit ins life h> piepaied food of 
eas) digestion, or requii lug little uuistieation , ami he ceitainlj hv 
sneh means attains to a longevity prohahly he\ond the eontmgeneies 
of nature. I have still a favourite pony — foi she has been a faithful 
and able performer of all the duti«*s leipiiied of hei in my seiviec 
for upwards of fwo-and-twenty yeais — and, though now above 
five-and-tw entv yoai s of age, i etains all hei powers pei fe( tly , without 
any diminution OI symptom of deeiepitude ; the finercss of limb, 
brilliancy of eye, and aidour of spirit, ate those of the eolt, and, 
though treated with no lemaikahle care, she has nevei been disabled 
by the illness of a dav, or sukenedhy the dieneh of the lai tier 
"\Vitli birds it IS probably the same as with other (reatnies, and the 
eagle, the raven, the pariot, &c. in a domestic state, attain great 
loiigev'ity, and, tJiongh w'e suppose them natiiially timacioiis of life, 
vet, in a really wild state, tliey would prohahly exjme befoie the 
period w’hich they attain when under oui attention and eaie. And 
this is much the ease with man, who probably outlives most othei 
creatures , for though excess may often shorten, and ilisease or 
misfortune teiininate his days, yet naturally he is a long-lived 
animal. His ‘ tlireescoie years and ten’ are often ]>iolonge<I by 
constitutional stiength, and by the cares, the loves, the chanties, of 
human nature. As the decay of his powers awaken soluntude, iluty 
and affection increase then attentions, and the spaik of life onlv 
expires w'hen the mati’rial is exhausted.” — Knapp. 

* This IS the buotai d of Messrs Jerome and De la Poitries, who 
have been so much ceiismed by Hearne, for asserting its cxistencv. 
See Journey to the Northern Ocean, p. 417. 
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country, is derived chiefly from the journals kept by 
the traders : — 

Engineer Cantonment, Lat. 414°, 22d of February. * 

Cumberland House, 54o from the 8th to the 12th of April. 

Athabasca Lake, 69o about the 20th -25th of April, 

Slave Lake, 6lo about the l8t-6th of May. 

Fort Enterprise, 64° 30'' about the 12th -20th of May. 

“ The results of registers for various years kept at 
Fort Churchill, on Iludson’s Bay, lat. 59°, give the 
27th of April and 14th of May as the earnest and 
latest arrivals of different seasons. Their eggs have 
been found as early as the 15th of May*. They collect 
in the marshes of that neighbourhood in some autumns 
as early as August 16th, and depart about September 
10th, rarely continuing until October 10th, which is 
considered as a very late fall. 

The other two species seen in the interior arrive in 
separate flocks, generally about six or eight days after 
the Canada ^eese. One of these, the laughing goose, 
keeps the middle part of the continent in its migrations, 
and is rarely seen on the coast of Hudson’s Bay. Its 
breeding station is to the northward even of the resorts 
of the snow goose, and is still unknown to the 
Europeans. The note of this bird has some resem> 
blance to the laugh of a man, and from this its name 
has been derived, and not as Wilson supposes, from 
the grinning appearance of its mandibles. The Indians 
imitate its cry by moving the hand quickly against the 
lips, whilst they repeat the syllable wah, 

“ The snow goose, in its migration northwards, is seen 
both in the interior and on the sea-coast, and in num- 
bers exceeding the other two. 

“ The brent goose (Anas bernicla') is found only on 
the coast of Hudson’s Bay ; and the barnacle, (Anas 

* In Long’s Expedition to the Rocky Mountain&<, the great 
migration of geese is stated to commence at Engineer Cantonment, 
in lat. 41 on the 22d of February, and to terminate at the latter 
end of March. 
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leucopsis,) and the bean goose, {Anas segetum^') the 
remaining two species of geese known to visit those 
countries, are rarely seen, bein^ accidental visitors. 

“ The swans arrive in the tur countries still earlier 
than the Canada goose, and frequent the eddies under 
waterfalls, and other spots of open water, until the 
rivers and lakes break up. They are seen both in the 
interior and on the sea coast, sometimes in small docks, 
but more frequently in pairs. 

“ Of the smaller birds, or ducks, that constitute the 
^enus anas, there are about twenty-four species known 
in the Hudson's Bay fur countries, only three of which 
were seen by our navigators. Two of these three, the 
eider and king ducks, confine their visits to the sea 
coast; but the third, the long-tailed duck, {Anas 
glaciabsy) is seen also abundantly in the interior, on 
its passage north.’* 


a GNUS, SWAN 

4ii. CYONVS BUCCINATOlt, KICHAADSUK. — TRUMPETHl SWAN. 

Sub Family, Anserinsr, Swains, — Genus, Cyg:niH, Auct, — 
Keetchee wapeeshcw, Cree Imhans. — Ch. Sp Anas ( Vugnus') 
Buccinator, albus , rostro toto nigro etiilierculato, i ectricibus 24. 
— Sp. Ch. Tiuiupetei Sw«ui, white, head glossed alxive with 
chestnut; bill, entiiely black, without a tubercle ; tail feathers, 
24. 

“ This is the most common swan in the interior of the 
fur countries. It breeds as far south as lat. 01°, but 
principally within the Arctic circle ; and, in its migra- 
tions, generally precedes the geese a few days. A fold 
of its windpipe enters a protuberance on the dorsal 
aspect of the sternum, at its upper part, which is 
wanting both in the Cygnus ferns and Bewichi ; in 
other respects, it is distributed through the sternum, 
nearly as in the latter of these species. It is to the 
trumpeter the bulk of the swan skins imported by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company belong,” — Richardson, 
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44. CrONVS BBWICKJI^ YARBELL. — BEWICK’s SWAK. 

Genus, Cygniis, Avctor , — Ch. Sp. Cv^nns Bewickii, alhuii, 
rostro nigro pone nares flavcacenti, rectncibus 18. — Sp. Ch. 
Bewick’s Swan, white ; bill, yellow at the base posterior to the 
nostrils, 18 tail featheis. 

" This swau breeds on the sea coast, within the 
Arctic circle, and is seen in the interior of the fur 
countries in its passage oiilv. It makes its appearance 
amongst the latest of the migratory birds in the spring, 
while the trumpeter swans are, with the exception of 
the eagles, the earliest. It winters, according to Lewis 
and Clark, near the mouth of the Columbia.’*^ Captain 
Lyon describes its nest as built of moss peat, nearly six 
feet long, and four and three-quarters wide, and two 
feet high, exteriorly ; the cavity, a foot and a half in 
diameter. The eggs uere brownish white, slightly 
clouded with a darker tint.” — Richaidson, 

CLAKGULA, (5ARROT 

45. CLAKGVLA BAltnOWlt. — ROCKY MOUNTAIN CARROT. 
Heady and vpper part of the necky pansy purphy 
with a large crescentic white maik before each eye. 
White speculum separated from the hand on the coverts 
by a black stripe. Inhabits the Bocky Mountains. The 
specific name is intended as a tiibute to Mr Barrow’s 
varied talents, and his unw earied exertions for the pro- 
motion of science. Mr Swainson remarks, on the 
subject of zoological nomenclature, that ** No monu- 
ment of marble or brass is so lasting as this. It is the 
only way of perpetuating the memories of true zoolo- 

* “ The swans arc of twTi kinds, — the large and small. The 
large sw'an is the same w itli the one common in the Atlantic States. 
The small differs from the large only in size and note ; it is about 
one-fourth less, and its note is entirely different. These birds 
were first found helow' the Gieat Narrows of the Columbia, near 
the Cliillnckitteqiiaw nation. They are veiy abundant in this 

neighbourhood, aiul itmained w'lth the party all w^inter ; and, in 
number, they exceed those of the larger ‘‘pecies in the pioportion 
of five to one.” — L ewis and Clark, Journ. &c. 
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gists, or of those who have benefited the science. 
Latterlj, however, the custom amon^ us has been so 
much abused, that it may be questioned whether it 
expresses any thing more than a mere compliment from 
the iiomenclator. To liestow the same honour upon a 
mere collector, which is given to a Wilson, a Cuvier, 
or a Bonaparte, is, at best, injudicious ; but, to call all 
the new species in the museum of a learned society 
after the council and office-bearers of the current year, 
merely because they are (x officto promoters of orni- 
thology, is not only ludicrous, but, as we conceive, a 
total perversion of scientific justice. A great and pious 
diline, a skilful and eminent physician, or accomplished 
diplomatic character, can receive neither honour or 
pleasure from such llattery. It behoves every true 
naturalist to set his face against siudi praistices ; and we 
•shall, upon all occasions, pass over every name so mis- 
applied. For ourselves, we have studiously sought to 
liestoiv this ‘ honour’ only where it was due. The 
name of Barrow, it is true, w ill not be solely indebted 
to us for its imperishable record. It w ill be asso<*iated, 
by the future histoiian, with the history and discoveries 
of Arctic America, Southern Africa, and China ; w ith 
high benefits confeired upon the State; and with the 
possession and of zoological knowledge.” 

The following has been communicated to us as 
Brehm’s iat<*st arrangement of the European species of 
the Anatida3: — 

Anatidae. Z>ench. 

(lENI S I. 

Swan. Cvffnus. 

Fost D/vnion. 

Gihbou« swan*.. Cygni gihhi. 

J. headfH gibbous swan. C. gibbus, Bcchst. 

2. Yellow headed gibbous swan. C. olor, llliger. 

Second Division^ 

Singing s^van«». C)gni nuisici. 

1. Northeastern singing swan. C. niusicus, Berhst. 

2. Icelandic singing on. C. icelandicus, Brehm. 
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Genus II. 

Goose. Anser, BrissoUf JBoje. 

First Division. 

Gray geese. Anseres cinerei. 

1 . German gray goose. A. cinereus, Meyer. 

2. Nortliern gray goose. A. sylvestris, Brisson. 

Second Division, 

Bean geese. Anseies segetum. 

1. Broad tailed bean goose. A. platyuros, Brisson. 

2. True bean goose. A. segetum, M^er. 

3. Rufous bean goose. A. rufescens, Brisson. 

4. Field goose. A. arvensis, Brisson. 

5. Obscure bean goose. A. obscurus, Brisson. 

6. Bruck’s bean goose. A. Brucku, Brisson. 

Third Division. 

White-fronted geese. Anseres fronte albo. 

1 . Large white fi’onted goose. A. albifrons, Bechst. 

2. Small white frontef! goose. A. bievirostiis, Heckel. 

Fourth Division. 

Dwarf geese. Ansei es pygmaei. 

I . Gray dwarf goose. A. cmeraceus, Brisson. 

Genus III. 

Bernacle, or Sea goose. Bernicla, J3(^e. 

First Division. 

Small billed bernacles. Bernicla microrhynchoi. 

1. White cheeked bernacle. B. leucopsis, Bechst. 
Second Division. 

Ringed bernacles. Berniclse torquatae. 

1 . Gray bellied ringed bernacle. B. glaucogaster, Brisson. 

2. Small footed ringed bernacle. B. miciopus, Brehm. 

8. Broad tailed ringed bernacle. B. platyuios, Biisson. 

4. Short billed 1 inged bernacle. B. toiquata, Boje. 

b. Long billed ringed bernacle. B. collaris, Brehm. 

Third Division. 

Red-necked bernacles. BerniclBC collo rufo. 

1. Red-necked bernacle. B. riificollis, Boje. 

Genus IV. 

Sheldrake, or goose duck. Tadorna, Boje. 
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First Division, 

Snowy sheldrakes. Tadoinee iiiveie. 

1. Northern sheldrake. T. niveay Biehm. 

Second Division. 

Vanegated sheldrakes. Tadointe varm*. 

]. Egyptian sheldrake. T. egyptica, Boje. 

Third Division. 

Maritime sheldrakes. Tadornse maritima*. 

1. Gibbous sheldrake. T. gibbera, Brehni. 

2. Littoral sheldrake. T. littoralis, Biehm. 

3. Sea sheldiake. T. maiitiina, Brehm. 

Fourth Division. 

Red sheldrakes. Tadornee rubrie. 

I. Red sheldrake. T. rubra, Brehm. 

Genus V. 

Duck. Anas, Linnceus^ Frisson. Leach^ DojCf Biehm, 
First Division. 

Stock ducks. Anates rectricibus medius recurvis 

1. Gi eat stock duck. An. archiboschas, Brehm. 

2. True stock duck. An. buschas, Liuneeus. 

3. Icelandic stock duck. An. subboschas, Brehm. 

4. Gieenland stock duck. An. conboschas, Brehm. 

Second Division. 

Pintail ducks. Anates cauda cuneata. 

1 Small billed pintail duck. A. acuta, Lmnseus. 

2. Broad billed pintail duck. A. loiigicauda, Brehm. 

3. American pintail duck. A. caudata, BreW. 

Third Division. 

Gad walls. Anates streperae. 

1. Great billed gadwall. A. strepera, Linnaeus. 

2. Small billed gadwall. A. cinerea, Gmelin. 

Fourth Division. 

Wigeons, or whistling ducks. Anates fistulantes. 

1. Great billed wigcon. A. kagolka, Gmelin. 

2. Small billed wigeon. A. fistulans, Gesner. 

3. Short billed wigeon. A. penelope, Lmnseus. 

Genus VI. 

Shoveller, or shoveller duck. Clypeata, JRq^e, Brehm. 

1. Long billed shoveller. Cl. macrorhynchos, Brehm. 

2. Broad billed shoveller. Cl. piatyrhynchos, Brehm. 
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3. Pomariae shoveller. Cl. pomarina, Biehm. 

4. Short billed shoveller. Cl. bia.chyihynchos, Brehra. 

Cfnits VII. 

Garganey, or garganey duck. Querquedula, Boje, 
First Division, 

Garganeys, properly so called. Quei qiiedultc, proprie sic diet 
]. Great garganey. Qu. ciicia, Biehni. 

2. Blue winged garganey. Qu. glaucopteros, Brehm. 

3. Small garganey. Qu scapulaus, Brehm. 

Second Division, 

Teal gaiganeys. Queiqucduloe crecca*. 

First Subdivision. European T. garganejs. 

1. Small hilled teal gaiganey. Qu. ciccca, Boje. 

2. Middle teal gai ganey. (h*. suhcrecca, Brehm 

3. Short billed teal gaiganey. Qu. cieccoides, Brehm. 

Second Subdivision, American teal garganeys. 

1. North Ameiican. Qu. ameiicana, Brehm. 

2. Greenland teal gaiganey. Qu. groenlandica, Brehm. 

Ginus VIII. 

Elder duck. Somatena, Leach. 

First Division. 

True eider (lucks. Soinatoiids piopiie wc dictce. (Anas 
mollissniia, Linno’us. 

1. Danish eider dmk. S. Daiiica, Brehra. 

2. Noiwegian eidei duck. S. Norwegica, Brehm. 

3. Broad tailed eidei duck. S. platyuios, Brehm. 

4. Faio eider duck. S Faroensis, Biehm. 

5. Large tailed eider duck. S. megauios, Brehm. 

6. Icelandic eider duck. S. Icelandica, Brehm. 

7. Noitheiu eidei duck. S. borealis, Brehm. 

8. Leisler’s eider duck. S. Lei‘ lei i, Brehm. 

9. Flat fronted eider duck. S. planifrons, Brehm. 

Genus IX. 

Scoter, or black duck. Melamtta, Boje. 

First Division. 

Tiuescotei ducks. Melanittse nigra;. 

1. Black footed scotei duck. Mel. nigiipes, Brehm. 

2. Large tailed scoter duck. Mel. megauros, Brehm. 

3. Broad gibbous scotei duck. Mel. gibbera, Brehm. 

4. Small tailed scoter duck. Mel, nigrai Boje. 
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Seconff Division, 

Velvet scoter clucks. Melanitte fuses?. 

1. Hornschuch’s velvet scoter duck. Mel. hoinschuchii, Brehni. 

2. True velvet scoter duck. Mel. fu‘»cyi, Boje. 

B. Large footed velvet scoter dutk. McI. niegapus, Brehni. 

4. Brood billed velvet scoter duck. M. pUtyrbynchos. 

Genus X. 

Moor duck. Aythya, Dtye. 

First Division, 

Rowjug moor ducks. Aythjie renugantes. 

1. White headed iiiooi dui‘k. A. leucocephala, Brehni. 

Second Division. 

Scaup, or hill-moui ducks. A)thyir montunsc. 

1. Iceloiidic scan]) duck. A Jcelandica. 

2. Cuived billed scaup duck. A. iiiaula, Liii. 

B. White backed scaup dutk. A. leucoiiutos, Brehm. 

Third Division. 

T ulted moor ducks Aythyse cristatie, 

1. Bioad hilled tufted duck. A. fuligula, Boje. 

2. Small billed tutted duck. A. ciistuta, Brehm. 

Fourth Division. 

White eyed moor ducks. Aythyo* iridibus albis. 

1. Eastern white eyed inooi duck. A. leucophthulnios, Brehm. 

2. Northern white eyed mooi duck. A. nyrocu, Boje. 

Fifth Division. 

Pothanl ducks. Aythya* sapidissima*, (Anas feniia, Lin.) 

1 Red headed pothanl. A. eiythiocephala, Brehm. 

2. Reddish blown headed puchaid. A. leriuu, Boje. 

GfNus XL 

Buffel duck. Callichen, Brehm. 

1. Red headed buflel duck. C. luhceps, Brehm. 

2. Yellow headed buffel duck. C. ruhtius, Biehm. 

3. Small tailed buflel duck. C. 8ub>rufiuus, Brehm. 

4. Small footed buffel duck. C. micropus, Brehm. 

Genus XII. 

Garrot. Clangula, Boje, 

First Division, 

True garrots. Clangulse verse. 

1. Icelandic garrot. Cl. scapularis, Brehm. 
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2. Peregrine garrot. Q*peregrina, Brehm. 
d. Short billed garrot. Cl. glauciony Brehm. 

4. Small billed garrot. Q. angustirostris, Brehm. 

Second Division, 

Glacial garrots. Clanguloe glaciales. 

1. Icelandic glacial garrot. Cl. hiemahs. 

2. Faber's ^1. garrot. Cl. Faberi, Brehm. 

:i. Large taileri gl. garrot. Cl. megauros, Brehm. 

4. Short tailed gl. ganot. Cl. musica, Brehm. 

5. Broad billed gl. garrot. Cl. glacialis, Brehm. 

6. Short billed gl. garrot. Cl. brachyrhynchos^ Brehm. 

Genus XIII. 

Goosander. Mergus. 

JF'irst Division, 

White goosanders, or smews. Mergi albelli, ( Mergus albellus, Lin. ) 

1. Large white smew. M. albellus, Lin. 

2. Sm^ white smew. M. minutus, Lm. and Brehm. 

Second Division, 

Goosanders. Mergi merganseres, (Mergus merganser, Lin. ) 

1. Icelandic goosander. M. merganser, Lin. 

2. Northeastern goosander. M. castor, Lm. and Brehm. 

Third Division, 

Alergansers. Mergi longirostres, (Mergus serrator, Lin. ) 

1 . High crowned long billed merganser. M. serrator, Lm. 

2. Flat Clowned long billed merganser. M. leucomelas, Lm. and 

Brehm. 


LARUS, GULL. 

46. LARUS SRACHTRHTNCHUSy RICHARDSON. 

SHORT-BILLED MEW GULL. 

Genus, Lams, Linn, — Ch. Sp. Larus hrachyrhynchtis, rostio 
abbreviate crassiusculo, tarso vix bi-imciali, remijg^ibus apicc 
concoloribus ; spatio albo duorum exteriorum abbreviate : rachi- 
dibus nigrescentibus. — Sp. Ch. Short-billed Mew Gull, with 
a short, thickish bill ; a tarsus scarcely two inches long ; quills, 
not tipped with white ; a short white space on the two exterioi 
ones, and blackish shafts. 

“ Our specimen of this gull is a female, killed on the 
28d of May, 1826, at Great Bear Lake. Some brow’ 
6 
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markings on the tertiAries, primary coverts, and bastard 
wing, with an imperfect sub-terminal bar on the tail, 
point it out as a young bird, most probably commencing 
its second spring. The rest of its plumage correspond^ 
with that of L. zonorhynchus^ except that it wants the 
extreme nhite tips of the quill feathers, which, on the 
third and following ones, are very conspicuous in L 
zonorhynchus. It differs, however, remarkably in its 
bill being shorter, though considerably stouter than 
that of our Z. canus; and, like it, it is w'ax yellow, 
with a bright yellow rictus and point. Its tarsus is 
nearly one third shorter than that of Z. zonorhync/ius. 
Many may be disposed to consider this us merely a 
local variety of Z. canus; and it might be urged, in 
support of this opinion, that there are considerable 
differences in the length and thickness of the bills of 
individuals of the common and uinter gulls killed on 
the English coasts, which are all usually referred to 
Z. canus. We have judged it advisable, however, to 
call the attention of ornithologists to these American 
birds, by giving them specilic names, leaving it to future 
observation to determine whether they ought to retain 
the rank of species, or be considered as mere varieties.” 
— Itichardson. 


47 . hARUS FRANKLINII, NOBIS. — FBANKLIN^S KOSEY GULL. 

Genus, Larus, Linn. — Larus atiicilla, (laughing gull.) Sam 
Frankl. Journ. p. 690;* detailed description. — Cii. Si*. 
Larui, Franklinii, lostro pedibusque rmniatis, dorso alisque 
pel laeeo-ci nereis, renngibus qutnque exteiioiibus nigio late 
losciatis . leiuigc prion apicc unciali albo, taiso vigiiiti hneus 
longo ; cucullo aestate nigro. — Sr. Cii. Anieiican laugliing 
gull, with vemiilion bill and feet; mantle, jiearl giay; live 
exterior quills, broad!) barred with black, the hrst one tippeil 
with white for an inch ; tarsus, twenty lines long ; hood, black 
in summer. 

“ This is a very common gull ija the interior of the 
fur countries, where it frequedl|> the shores of the 

,, * Mr Sabme obaervca, that th» the Z. atricUla of Liaascus, 

but not of Temminck. — R. 

VOL. IV. Z 
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largfer lakes. It is generally seen in flocks, and is very 
noisy. It breeds in marshy places. Ord’s description of 
his black-headed gull, (Wilson, vol. ix. p. 89 — present 
edition, vol. iii. p. 161,) corresponds with our spe- 
cimens, except that the conspicuous white end of the 
first quill is not noticed: the figure, (pi. 74, tig. 4.) 
differs in the primaries being entirely black * The 
Prince of Musignano gives file totally black prima^ 
ries, and a tarsus nearly two inches long, as part of 
the specific character of his i. atriciUay to which he 
refers Wilson’s bird ; though, in his Observations^ he 
states, that the adult specimens have the primaries, 
with the exception of the first and second, tipped with 
white. Z. franklinii cannot be referred either to the 
i. atricilla or L. melanocephalus of M. Temminck : 
the first has a lead-coloured hood, and deep black quill 
feathers, untipped by white ; and the black hood of the 
second does not descend lower on the throat than on 
the nape ; its quill feathers are also differently marked, 
and its tarsus is longer. His X. ridibundus and capis- 
tratus have browm heads, and the interior of the wings 
gray ; the latter has also a much smaller bill than our 
L.frankhmi, ” — Richardson, 

48. LESTSIS EICtfABDSONJJf SWAINS. RICHARDSON’s JACER, 

Genus, Lestris, lUiff. — Ch. Sp. Lestris Richaidsonii, snb- 
concoloi, rectricibus mediis abrupt^ accuniinatis, tarsis nigris 
})Ostic^ osperiH viginti-duas lineas longis. — Sp. Cir. Richard- 
son’s jager, whole plumage, brown ; two middle tail feathers, 
abruptly accumiuated ; taisi, black, twenty- two lines long. 

This specimen appears to us to be in full and mature 
plumage ; we cannot, therefore, view it as the youn^, 
or even as the female, of the Lestris huffomi of Boje, 
which we only know from the characters assigned to 

♦ « Four American specimens of X. atricilla are now before me. 
It is a larger, and a totally different species. The three outer quills 
are wholly black ; the fourth tipped for about one inch, and the 
htth for half an inch, with black ; the extreme white spot at the 
point of the five fiist quills is very small in some, and not seen in 
adult «pecimen8, having these feathers worn.”— -Sw. 
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it by the Prince of Musignano.* According to this 
account, the Z. buffomi has the bill an inch and a 
quarter long from the front ; ours is only an inch : the 
tarsi are described as almost smooth, whereas in ours 
they are particularly rough. The adult, as figured in 
plate 762 of the PL Enl. has the chin, throat, and sides 
of the neck quite white ; but, in our bird, these parts 
are of the same pure and decided tint as that of the 
body, except that the ear feathers, and a few lower 
down the neck, have a slight tinge of ochre. The tarsi 
also, in both the plates cited by the Prince, are coloured 
yellow. These differences, with the more important 
one exhibited in the feet, will not permit us to join 
these birds under one name. Another distinction, 
which must not be overlooked, is in the colour of the 
feet. Edwards expressly says of his ‘ Arctic Bird,* 
(pi. 149, which much more resembles ours than that 
figured on the plate immediately preceding,) that ‘ the 
legs and toes are all yellow;’ whereas, in our bird, 
these members are of a deep and shining black ; while 
the hinder parts of the tarsi, toes, and connecting mem- 
brane, are particularly rough.” — Sw. 

“ This jager breeds in considerable numbers in the 
barren grounds, at a distance from the coast. It feeds 
on shelly mollusca, which are plentiful in the small 
lakes of the fur countries ; and it harasses the gulls in 
the same way with others of the genus.” — Richardson^ 

* “ Lestns bufTonii, Roj^. Bill, one inch and a quarter from 
the front, straight, notched ; middle tail feathers, gradually taper- 
ing, nariow for several inches, ending in a point ; taisus, one 
inch and a half long, almost smooth. — Adult, blown, neck, and 
beneath, white, the forniei tinged with yellow. — Y oung, wholly 
brownish. 

“ Arctic bird, Edw. pi. 148; Buff. PI. Enl, 762. Lestris 
ciepidata, Brehm.” — Bonap. Syn, No, 006. 
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The following is Brehm’s arrangement of the Euro- 
pean gulls : — 


Gulls. Laridae. — Leach. 

Genus 1. 

Rapacious gull, or jager. Lestris. — Ittiger. 

FtrH Dtmsion. 

Rap gulls without acuminated tail Lcstrides rectricibus fere 
aequalibuB. 

1 Giant skua. L. cataractes, Illiger and Brehm 

2 Great skua. L. skua, Brehm. 

Second Dtvmon. 

Lestrides rectriabus mediis retorsis. 

1 Lestris spserinros, Brehm. 

Third Dtvmon. 

Parasitic rapacious gulls Lestrides parasiticn 

1 Bole's rapacious gull L. Boje, Brehm. 

2 Schleep’s rap. gull. L Schlccpii, Brehm 

3 Long. winged rap gull L maeropteros, Brehm. 

4 Parasitic gull L parasitica, Bnje. 

5 Beuicke's rap gull. L Bemckii, Brehm. 

6 Rock rap gull L crepidata, Brehm 

7 SmaH.billed rap. gull. L microrhynchos, Brehm. 

Genus II. 

Gull. Larus. — Lin. Bfffe, and Brehm. 

First Division. 

Black.backed gulls Lari dorso nigro. 

1 Great gull L. maximus, Brehm 

2 Mullers gull. L. Mullen, Brehm. 

3 Fabricius^s gull L. Fabncii, Brehm. 

4 Black-backed gull. L. mannus, Liu and Brehm. 

Second Division. 

Wliite- winged gulls. Lari leucopteroi 

1 Ice gull L glacialis, Benicke. 

2 Great white- winged gull. L. glaucus, Brunn 

3 Burgo-master gull L. consol, Bqje. 

4 Small gull. L minor, Brehm 

Genus 111. 

Darting gull Laroides — Brehm. 

First Divtswn 

Silvery gulls Lari argentati. 

1 Great silvery gull. L. major, Brehm. 

2 True silvery gull. L. argentatus, Brehm. 

2 Silvery gray gull. L. argenteus, Brehm. 
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4 Silvery bluish gray gull. L. argentatoides, Brehm. 

5 Small silvery gull I< argentaceus, Brehm 

6 North American silvery gull L. Amencauus, Brehm. 

Second Dtvtnon. 

White winged darting gulls Laroidie leucopteroL 

1 Great white winged darting gull. L. glaucoides, Brehm. 

2 Middle siKod white winged darting gull L lencopteros, Brehm 

3 High crowned white winged dartuiggull. L. sub.lcucopteros, Brehm 

Third Dtvmon. 

Herring gulls. Laroidie harengorum. 

1 Great herring gtilL L melanotos, Brehm. 

2 Small-billed herring gull L harengorum, Brehm. 

3 Tluck-billed herring gull. L fuscus, Brehm. 

Fourth Dttnston. 

Storm gulls. Laroldae procellosi. 

1 Pomarine storm gull. L. prorellosus, Brehm. 

2 Northern storm gull I^. caniis, Brehm. 

3 High crowned storm gull. L canescens, Brehm. 

Fifth Division 

Three-toed gulls Laroidae tridactyli. 

1 Great three-tocd gull L tridactylus 

2 Greenland three-toed gull L rissa, Brehm. 

3 Small three-toed gull L minor, Brehm. 

Genus IV. 

Swallow gull. Xema. — Leach and Boje. 

1 Black-headed swallow gull X melanocephalon, Boje. 

2 Lead gray-headed swallow gull X canieeps, Brdun. 

3 Laughing swallow gull X. ndibunduni, Boje. 

4 Capped swallow gull. X pileatum, Brehm. 

b Capuciu swallow gull X eapistratrum, Boje. 

0 Small swallow gull. X. miuutum, Boje. 

Genus V 

Ivory gull. Gavia. — Brisson and Bqje, 

1 Great ivory gull. G ebumea, Brehm. 

2 Small ivory gull. G. nivea, Brehm. 

Genus VI. 

Rapacious sea swallow. Sylochelidon ; — Brehm. 

1 Baltic rapacious sea swallow. S. Balthica, Brehm 

2 Schilling’s rap sea swallow S. Schilhngii, Boje. 

3 Caspian rap sea swallow. S. Caspia, Brehm. 

Genus VII. 

Laughing sea swallow. Gelochehdon. — Brehm. 

1 Baltic laughing sea swallow. O. Balthica, Brehm. 

2 Southern laugning sea swallow. ^ G. meridionalis, Brehm. 

3 Land laugliing sea swallow. G« agraria, Brehm. 
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Genus VIII. 

Sea swallovir. Thalaseeus — Bqfe 

1 Whitish gray sea swallovr. Th. canescens, Brehm, 

2 Whitish sea swallow. Th caudicans, Brehm. 

Genus IX. 

Tern. Sterna. ^ Linn. Bqjet and Brehm. 

1 Dougall’s tern. Sterna Dougalh, Mont. 

8 River tern. Sterna fluviatilib, Naum, and Brehm. 

3 Pomanne tern. Sterna pomanna, Brehm. 

4 Red-footed tern. Sterna hirundo, Linnaeus. 

5 Silver gray tern. Sterna argentata, Brehm. 

6 Silver coloured tern. Sterna argentacea. 

7 Long-tailed tern. Sterna macroura, Naum. 

8 Northern tem. Sterna arctica. Temminck. 

9 Nitches* tern. Sterna Nitzschii, Kaup. 

10 Short-footed teni. Sterna brachy tarsa, Oraba. 

Genus X. 

Dwarf sea swallow. Stemula. — Bqfe. 

1 Cloven-footed dwarf sea swallow. Sterna lissipes, Brehm. 

2 Damsh dwarf sea swallow. Sterna danica» Brehm. 

3 Pomarine sea swallow. Sterna pomarina> Brehm. 

Genus XI. 

Water swallow. Hydrochelidon. — Bq^e. 

1 Blade water swallow. Sterna nigra, Boje 

2 Blackish water swallow. Sterna nigricans, Brehm. 

3 Dusky water swallow Sterna obscura. Brehm. 

4 White-winged water swallow. Sterna leucoptera, Boje. 


49 . CALYMBEia GLACIALJS, — GREAT NORTHERN DIVER. 

** These birds are numerous in the northern parts of 
the American continent. They arrive in the fur 
countries about the end of May, and retire to the south 
in October. They were frequently seen by Captain 
Franklin’s party during their voyage on the Arctic 
Sea ; and Captain Parry received some of their skins 
from the Esquimaux who visited him. They breed on 
the shores of small lakes, laying two eggs at a time. 
Their cry is loud, has a peculiarly low and melancholy 
tone, and, when often repeated, is said to portend rain. 
The Canadian voyagers never fail to make a loud hoot- 
ing noise when this bird passes, for the purpose of 
rendering it^ as they say, foolish. It is certain that it 
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is thus frequently induced to fly in circles round the 
canoe, and often attracted within gun-shot. In water, 
they are watchful, and dive so instantaneously, that it 
is difficult to shoot them. They take wing, however, 
with difficulty, although they fly well ; and this circum- 
stance enables the hunter to destroy great numbers of 
them in the spring. Thejr arrive in that season when 
the ice of the lakes continues entire, except, perhaps, 
a small basin of open water where a rivulet happens to 
flow in, or where the discharge of the lake takes place. 
When the birds are observed to alight in these places, 
tho hunter runs to the margin of the ice, they instantly 
dive, but are obliged after a time to come to the 
surface to breathe, when he has an opportunity of 
shooting them. In this way upwards of twenty were 
killed at Fort Enterprise in the spring of 1821 , in a 
piece of water only a few yards square. In the 
summer and autumn, they are often caught in nets set 
for fish. The flesh of the northern diver is tough, and 
is oaten only through necessity.” — Richardson, 

The following is Brehm’s arrangement of the grebes, 
divers, guillemots, tysties, rotches, coulternebs, and 
awks. We add also nis arrangement of the petrels and 
pelicanidap. 

Divers. Colymbid». Leach. 

FIRST PBmciPAI. DIVISION 

Feet divers. Colymbidae non nisi pedum ope mergonte. 

Genus I. 

Grebe. Podiceps. — Lath. 

First Division. 

Hooded grebes. Podiceps criatati (Col. cristatus, Linn.) 

1 Great-crested grebe, gaunt, or cargoose. P cristatus. 

2 High-crowned hooded grebe. P mitratus, Brehm. 

3 Flat-crowned hooded grebe. P. patagiatus, Brehm. 

Second Dmsion. 

Oray^hroated grebes. Podiceps subcristatl, 

1 The Danish gray-throated grebe. P. rubrieollis, Latham. 

2 Short-billed grebe. P. suberistatus, Bechet 

3 Small-billed grebe. P. oaiiigulAiie, Brehm. 
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Third DivtdofU 

Northern grebes. Podiceps septentrionales. 

1 The great-horned grebe. Podiceps cornutus, Latham. 

2 The smalLhorned grebe. Podiceps bicornis, Brehm 

3 Icelanitic northern grebe. Podiceps arcticiis, Boje and Fabr 

Fourth Dtvtsum. 

Eared grebes. Podiceps auriti. 

1 Black-necked eared grebe. Podiceps nigncollis, Brehm. 

2 Red-necked e^d grebe. Podiceps auritus, Lmnseus. 

Fifth Dromon 

Dvearf grebes. Podiceps minuti. 

1 Hebndian grebe. P hebndicus, Latham. 

2 Middle grebe. P minor, Latham. 

3 Small grebe P pygmseus, Brehns. 

Genus II. 

Diver. Colymbus . — LcUh^ 

First Division. 

Ice divers. Colymbii glaciales. (Colymbus glacialis, Ltnn ) 

1 Iceland ice diver C glacialis, Linn. 

2 Great diver C. maximus, Brehm. 

3 Winter diver. C hiemalts, Brehm 

Second Dromon. 

Polar divers Colymbii arctici. (Col arcticus, Ltnn.) 

1 Great polar diver C arcticus, Liim. 

2 I..ong billed polar diver C. macrorhynchus, Brehm. 

3 Baltic diver. C Balticus, Hornschuch. 

Third Division. 

Red-throated divers Colymbii riifigulares. (Colymbus et septen- 
trionalis, striatus et borealis, Linn ) 

1 Northern red-throated diver. C. septirntrionabs, Lmn. 

2 Northeastern red-throated diver C. Lumme of Brunnich and Brehm. 

3 Northwestern red-throated diver. C. borealis, Bruenn. 

Second Principal Division. 

Use both feet and wings in diving Colymbidiee non solum pedum, sed 
eaam alarum ope mergeutes. 

Genus I. 

Guillemot. — Lumme. Uria. — Briss. 

1 Foolish guillemot Uria troile. Lath. 

2 ? White-ringed guillemot U. leucopsis, Brehm. 

3 Norwegian guillemot U. Norwegica, Brehm. 

4 Brunnich's giullemot. U. Brunnichii of Sabine. 

5 Polar guillemot U. polsris, Brehm. 

6 Brehm’s guillemot. U. onlcolor, Brehm. 
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Obnus II. 

Tystie. Cephua. Cuv, 

1 North European tystie. C. grylle, Cuvier. 

2 Long-billed tystie. C. arcticus, Brehm. 

3 Meisner’s tystie. C Meianeri, Brehm. 

4 Faroe tyatie C. Faroenais, Brehm. 
b Ice tystie. C. glacialia, Brehm. 


Genus III. 

Mergulus of Ray. Rotche. Little awk, 

1 Flat-crowned rotche. M alle, _Ray. 

2 High-crowned rotche. M. arcticus, Ray. 

Genus IV. 

Coulterncb. Mormon. — Ilhg. 

1 Northern coulterneb. M fraterciila, Temm. 

2 Ice coulterneb. M. glaciali8» Leach. 

3 Polar coulterneb M polaris, Brehm 

4 Grabas coulterneb. M. Grabae, Brehm. 

Genus V. 

Awk. Alca LtnnaiUt Cuvier, Temmtnck, Ray. 

1 Eastern awk. A. Balthica, Brehm and Brucnnich. 

2 Razor bill, or marrot. A torda, Linn. 

3 Ice awk. A. glacialis, Brehm. 

4 Icelandic awk. A. icelandica. 


GENERA PROCELLARIA, HYDROBATES, PUFFINUS, 
SULA, AND CARBO. 

Genus I. 

Fulmar. Frocellana Ltmueue, ^c. 

1 Ice fulmar. Fr. glacialis, I.inn. 

2 Winter fulmar. Fr. hiemalis, Brehm. 

Genus II. 

Petrel, or Peter’s bird. J^ydrobates. —Rqje. 

1 Faroe petrel. Hyd Faroensis of Graba and Brisson 

2 Stormy petrel. H. pel^icus, Boje 

Genus III 

Storm Diver, or Puffin. Pufflnus. ^ Bfiison. 

1 Northern puffin. FuiT. arcticus, Faber. 

2 Mank’s puffin. Fuif. anglorum, Brehm. 
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Oekus IV, 

Gannet Stila — Brimn» 

1 Great gannet, or solan goose. S. major, Brisson. 

2 Bass gannet, or solan goose. S. Bassana, Brisson. 


GBin7B V. 

Cormorant Carbo. — Gessner. 

1 Common cormorant. C cormoranus, Meyer. 

2 Ice cormorant. C glacialis, Brehm. 

3 Tree cofttiorant C arboreus, Brehm. 

4 Small cormorant. C. subcormoranus, Brehm. 

6 Crow cormorant C. gracnlus, Moyer 

6 Short-tailed cormorant €. brachyurus, Brehm 


THE END. 


EDINBURGH : 
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